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CHAPTER  XXVni. 


Seamd  Conversation  (At  the  Lord?  a  Prayer — ^  Lead  ue 
t  not  into  Temptation?^ 

^  I  HAVE  promised  you,  my  dear  young  people,"  said 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  when  next  the  party  met,  '^  to  fur- 
nish you  with  a  story  on  the#8ubjeet  of  temptations.  I 
shall  now  fulfil  my  engagement,  without  any  other  pre- 
puce than  to  remind  you,  that  our  Lord's  expression, 
'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,'  by  no  means  asserts  that 
the  Almighty  tempts  us,  for  we  are  tempted  and  drawn 
aside  by  our  own  eril  inclinations.  (See  James  i.  13, 14.) 
I  will  now  leave  my  little  history  to  speak  for  itself." 

The  Beautiful  Estdle. 

^  An  interval  of  quiet,  and  a  i^ce  for  reflection  on  the 
past,  after  the  experience  of  many  and  various  tossings 
on  the  tefhp^stuous  sea  of  life,  being  permitted  me,  ere 
my  departure  from  the  present  scene  of  things,  I  am  in- 
dined  to  avail  myself  of  it,' in  order  to  arrange  certain 
papers  which  have  long  lain  by  me,  relative  to  a  lady, 
with  whose  history  my  own  is  intimately  connected,  ana 
to  furnish  such  additions  to  her  narrative  as  few  are  so 
able  to  supply  as  myself;  my,  motive  for  so  doing  not 
being  to  aiibrd  amusement  to  tlie  idle  reader,  but  to  hold 
up  a  warning  to  youth,  and  to  show  the  very  dreadful 
effects  of  a  presumptuous  and  self-confiding  spirit  There 
are  no  promises  contained  in  Scripture  for  the  consola^ 
tion  of  the  proud ;  whereas  we  are  assured  that  God  will 
guide  those  in  judgment  who  are  meek,  and  that  he  will 
teach  his  way  to  such  as  are  gentle,    (Psalm  xxv,  9.) 
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A  high  and  independent  spirit  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  cause  of  every  affliction  which  I  am  about 
to  record;  and  the  occasions  of  humbling  this  spirit 
were  as  the  rending  of  the  rocks  *and  the  stilling  of  the 
raging  se&. 

"  But  not  to  anticipate.— I  mus^  commence  by  infbfm- 
mg  my  reader  that  I  am  a  minister  of  the  reformed 
church,  and  formerly,  that  is,  before  the  fatal  period  of 
the  general  and  systematic  dissemination  of  infidelity 
on  the  continent,  was  the  cure  of  a  small  parish  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  and  had  the  superintendence  of  a  little 
concregation  in  one  of  those  lovely  and  solitary  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  which,  through  many  long  ages  of  pipdl 
darkness  and  tyranny^  had  afforded  a  place  of  retreat  to 
those  who,  retaining  a  more  pure  doctrine,  could  not  be 
tolerated  under  the  reigning  form  of  ecclesiastical  go* 
vemment  ^ 

"  In  this  valley  the  humble  inhabitants  had  preserved 
a  degree  of  Christian  simplicity  which  wouM  not  have 
disgraced  the  apostolic  ages,  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
eentury ;  not  only  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  Midi  and  the  Mordi,  but  by  lesser  mountains,  rocks, 
and  precipices,  forests  and  wilds,  peculiarly  their  own, 
which,  rendering  the  approach  mo^^e  difficult,  seemed  al- 
most to  preclude  the  visits  of  affluent  strangers. 

"The  people  in  my  small  parish  \^re  poor,  livinff  on 
the  produce  of  their  flocks,  herds,  and  beehives,  abiding 
in  thatched  dwellings,  and  looking  up  to  their^pastor  as 
the  first  of  human  beings.  Though  now  so  fa/ removed 
from  this  abode,  in  which  I  have  experienced  so  many 
peaceful  days,  yet  I  still  fancy  I  see  the  wooden  spire  of  ' 
the  village  church,  elevated  above  the  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  peasants,  the 
thatched  roofs^f  some  of  w^hich  were  only  visible ;  the 
bills,  with  their  many  irregular  peiics  ana  table  lands, 
rising  in  the  background.  The  spot,  indeed,  was  lovely, 
and  is  fixed  for  ever  on  the  tablet  of  my  memory. 

"  But  even  this  sequestered  region — ^this  region  which 
possessed  so  few  attractions  for  a  worldly-minded  indivi- 
dual, vHts,  at  length,  visited  by  some  who  made  it  their 
business  to  spread  the  poison  of  infidelity  and  false  phi- 
losophy, and  who  ai  length  too  iveU  succeeded  in  doing 
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that  which  the  utmost  rancour  of  popish  violence  eould 
not  effect. 

"I  was  not  a  young  man  when  I  was  appointed  to 
this  situation.  I  succeed,  in  my  ministiy,  #  venerable 
pastor  of  the  family  of  the  holy  and  faithful  John 
Claude,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  "i^ccasioned 
by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Naati,  was  obliged  to 
forsake  his  country,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  remote  re- 
gions. * 

"  My  predecessor,  Erasmus  Claude,  was  born  and  edu- 
cated .in  England.  He  was  by  no^eans  so  poor  Jp  the 
ministers  of  our  Swiss  churches  generally.,  are.  He  was 
a  man  of  decided  piety,  and  possessed  an  accurate  and 
deep  knowledge  of  Scripture;  but  had  a  romantic 
and  aithusiastic  turn  of  mind,  whidh  rendered  him^ess 
fit  for  those  duties  in  which|plain  sense  is  a  powerful 
auxiliary. 

''  Erasmus  Claud^ykd  maijffBC |n  elegant  and  beauti- 
ful woman,  such  as  wPdo  not  t)ften  see  among  the  wives 
of  the  pastors  of  the  Alpine  villages;  but  she  had  died 
early,  leaving  her  husband  with  one  daughter,  who  after- 
w§rds  became  so  distinguished  for  hef  personal  attrac- 
tions, that  she  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Beautiful  Estelle.  «; 

"  I  have  seen  a  portrait  of  t^  young  lady,  taken  at 
the  time  when  she  must  have  been  in  the  height  of  her 
beauty :  she  was  represente(^n  the  character  of  a  shep- 
herdess ;  the  idea  having  been  probably  taken  from  the 
pastoral  Florian,  whose  favourite  shepherdess  is  Estelle. 

"  If  this  picture  was  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  lady, 
I  can  conceive  nothin|toore  beautiful  than  she  must  have 
been,  and  cannot  wonder  at  the  admiration  which  she  is 
said  to  have  excit^f 

"  Much  has  Jbeen  said  of  the  transient  nature  of  beauty; 
and  the  charms  or  youth  have  been  compared,  not  only 
to  the  flowery  ^hich  presently  fade,  but  to  the  glories  of 
the  morning  and  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  which  disap- 
pear while  the  eye  is  resting  upon  them.  ,  The  beauty 
of  tlie  hm^n  face,  when  that  face  is  illumined  by  intel- 
lectual j^OTth,  however,  surpasses  the  beauties  of  form 
as  mucft  in  duration  as  in  degree ;  and  there  are  certain 
expresHons  of  the  countenance  which  even  old  age  can^ 
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not  destroy.  I  have  seen  the  beauty  of  holiness  beaming 
forth  amid  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  have  traced  the 
mild  lineaments  of  peace  and  love  divine,  even  amidst 
the  torture  of  pain.  In  beholding  these  effects  of  reli* 
eion,  our  thoughts  may  be  led  heavenward,  and  we  may 
learn  to  magnify  the  Creator,  in  the  contemplatioB  of  his 
more  delicate,  as  well  as  his  more  sublime  works ;  and 
from  such  renovated  forms  of  the  human  face  and  cba-!> 
racter,  we  may  judge  whsft  man  was  ere  yet  contamina- 
ted by  sin. 

^  Erasmus  Claude  departed  this  life  when  his  daughter 
was  in  her  nineteenth^ year.  Immediately  after  his  death, 
she  married  Theodore  Comte  de  Barflenr,  a  nobleman 
of  France,  with  whom  she  became  acquamted  in  a  man* 
ner  which  I  shall  explain  hereafter,  and  with  him  she 
left  the  house  of  her  father, 

"  I  entered  on  my  cure  v^ry  soon  after  her  departure : 
and  I  found  every  mqieth  'filled  w^h  the  mention  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Barfleur,  some  speaking  of  her  with  interest 
as  the  child  of  their  late  pastor,  and  some  mentioning  her 
virith  distaste  as  a  young  woman  of  great  pride;  but  all 
extolling  her  rare  and  singular  loveliness  of  appearance. 

"I  fouitd  my  parishioners,  notwithstanding  every  exr 
ertion  which  nad  been  made  by  my  predecessor,  in  a 
state  of  religious  declension,  though  many  deplored  the 
loss  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  former  times.  The 
more  opulent  inhabitants  had  for  some  years  past  been 
in  the  habit  of  sending  their  children  to  be  educated  at 
Lausanne,  or  placing  them  out  in  apprenticeship  to  the 
trades-people  in  Geneva;  and  these  young  men,  when 
they  returned  to  see  their  parentd,  or  to  settle  at  home, 
lost  no  opportunities  of  disseminating  those  hateful  prin* 
ciples  of  infidelity  with  which  all  the  more  refined  parts 
of  the  Continent  were  already  poisoned.  There  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  Bibles  among  us  at  that  period,  a  scar- 
city which  from  the  poverty  of  those  few  which  still  held 
fast  the  profession  of  the  faith,  it  was  not  possible  to 
remove ;  while  the  infidels,  in  the  mean  time^  spared  no 
labour  or  expense  in  propagating  their  principles  and 
dissemmating  their  books.  ^  ' 

"  When  speaking  with  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  my  con-> 
gregation  on  the  state  of  my  people,  he  infonUt^  me, 
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timt  ray  predeeessor  had  dated  the  begiDning  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  village  to  the  sale  of  certain  lands  in  the  val- 
ley, which  in  former  times  had  belonged  to  a  respectable 
family  m  Lausanne,  but  had  been  more  recently  occupied 
by  tenants  of  inferior  degree,  who,  living  by  their  labour, 
were  neither  above  nor  ^low  in  circumstances  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  village.  The  lands  had,  however,  been 
sold  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to  a  gentleman 
of  some  consequence  in  Geneva,  who,  being  delighted 
with  the  situation,  had  built  a  lodge,  which  he  used  for 
a  summer  residence.  I  call  this  building  a  lodge,  not 
knowing  what  other  appellation  to  bestow  upon  it. 

"^  The  edifice  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  large  tent,  such 
as  are  used  in  the  East,  where  it  is  contrived  that  the 
outer  covering  should  terminate  in  an  open  verandah. 
The  materials  of  this  building  were  of  white  or  gray 
stone,  and  the  pillars  which  supported  the  verandah,  of 
polished  marble,  supplied  by  a  neighbouring  quarry ;  the 
whole  of  the  edifii^e  presented  at  a  small  distance  the 
appearance  of  a  shepherd's  tent,  such  as  are  seen  on 
Ae  mountains  of  Switzerland,  compacted  of  stone,  for 
the  use  of  the  shepherds,  when  they  drive  their  f  ocIca 
in  the  summer  season  to  the  thymy  uplands  of  the 
mountains. 

^  Within  this  mansion  there  were  many  large  and  hand* 
some  apartments,  and  every  ornament  which  sculpture 
could  supply.  The  situation  of  the  edifice  was  an  alp  or 
mountain  pasture-ground.  A  peak  of  the  hill  crowned 
with  tnrretp  of  rock  which  seemed  to  pierce  the  very 
clouds,  forixied  the  northern  boundary  of  this  alp,  while 
a  belt  of  pine  encompassed  it  on  every  other  side,  sweep- 
ing around  its  whole  circumference,  and  extending  its 
majestic  line  of  shade  to  the  very  margin  of  a  lake^ 
which  m  the  bottom  of  the  valley  reflected  in  its  clear 
bosom  aU  the  glories  of  the  surrounding  country.  Va^ 
rious  streams  of  pure  water  gushed  from  the  lofty  regions 
above  the  lodge,  and  urged  their  way  into  the  valley  in 
▼arions  directions,  presenting  in  their  passagogUl  the  va- 
rieties of  the  murmuring  brook,  the  /oaming  cascade,  and 
the  sparkling  waterfall ;  sometimes  hiding  themselves  as 
it  were  capriciously  among  the  brambles,  sedges,  and  the 
obscurity  of  coppices,  and  again  bursting  fortb  to  view, 
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forming  mirrors  for  every  beam  of  light  which  sun  or 
moon  miffht  supply. 

'*  I  spe^  not  of  the  lesser  beauties  which  encompassed 
this  charming  place,  or  attempt  to  describe  the  garlands 
of  roses,  eglantine,  columbine,  and  wild  pink,  which 
adorned  the  shelves  of  the  rocks  and  uplands  of  these 
lovely  regions,  and  spread  their  fragrance  through  the 
whole  air,  supplying  food  for  the  multitude  of  bees  which 
wing  their  flight  perpetually  through  the  warmer  clime 
of  Switzerland. 

^  The  only  approach  to  this  lodge,  or  indeed  to  the 
valley  itself,  was  through  an  exceedingly^  narrow  gorge, 
formed  by  a  chasm  in  the  hills.  These  hills  being  rocky 
and  rugged,  had,  in  one  place,  formed  a  kind  of  archway 
over  the  pass,  by  the  tumbling  of  huge  fragments  of  stone 
from  the  heights.  The  peasants  had  formed  a  pathway 
over  these  fragments,  and  nature  had  enriched  this  na- 
tural arch  with  innumerable  saxifrages,  some  of  which 
hung  in  light  festoons  from  tlie  rock.  In  tibe  very  bot- 
tom of  the  valley,  which  was  every  where  encircled  by 
hills  of  a  moderate  height,  was  a  clear  lake  about  a 
league  in  circumference.  The  village  church,  with  its 
white  spire  and  its  little  burying  ground,  occupied  an 
open  and  green  spot  on  the  shores  of  this  lake ;  and  the 
intermediate  ground,  between  the  church  and  the  woods, 
which  surrounded  the  lodge,  was  occupied  by  the  thatch- 
ed cottages  of  the  village ;  the  habitation  of  the  pastor, 
in  which  I  dwelt,  being  a  little  above  the  other  houses, 
and  nearer  the  lodge.  The  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake,  though  occupied  with  human  habitations,  pas- 
ture grounds,  and  vineyards,  were  richly  embellished 
with  forest  trees;  and,  beyond  these,  on  a  clear  day,  were 
frequently  seen  the  remote  peaks  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tains ;  sometimes  sparkling  in  the  sun-beams  like  pillars 
of  adamant,  and  again  assuming  a  rosy  hue,  calculated  to 
impress  the  beholder  with  the  simplicity  and  grandeur 
of  divine  operations. 

^  But  iiMillowing  my  imagination  to  wander  over  these 
scenes  of  beauty,  to  which  I  conceive  that  nothing  on 
earth  can  be  comparable,  I  forget  the  design  for  which  I 
took  up  my  pen,  and  find  myself  too  distant  from  the 
pursuit  of  my  original  purpose. 
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^The  primary  oocupant  of  the  lodge  of  which  I  am 
*  speaking,  was  an  elderly  citizen  of  Geneva.  It  next  bo- 
came  the  pit>perty  of  his  son,  a  spendthrift  and  a  profligate, 
who  was  seen  but  once  in  our  valley :  the  next  who  was 
in  possession  of  it  was  a  French  nobleman,  whom  I  shall 
call  the  Maranis  de  Nemours,  not  choosing  to  give  his 
veal  name,  lliis  gentleman  only  once  visited  ^e  valley: 
but  this  single  visit,  as  it  was  protracted  for  seven! 
months,  was  fatal  to  the  peace  of  many,  who  bad  before 
enjoyed  that  comfort  which  results  from  the  actual  igno* 
ranee  of  great  wickedness. 

*^  It  was  during  the  last  year  of  my  predecessor's  life 
that  Uiis  Tisit  was  paid;  ana  though  the  Marquis  himselil 
as  an  indlviduaL  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  spreni 
the  contagion  of  sin  into  many  families ;  yet  what  the 
individual  could  not  eflect,  was  widely  brought  to  pass 
by  his  many  visiters,  his  numerous  profligate  compa- 
nions, and  his  still  more  abandoned  train  of  attendants. 

^  I  have  often  heard  my  parishioners  spoikof  the  con- 
fusion excited  in  the  village  at  the  period  of  the  visit  of 
the  Marquis  and  his  associates  at  the  lodge.  There,  as 
in  the  instance  of  Femey,  it  was  the  object  of  each  to 
make  the  most  of  this  life,  and  to  annihilate  the  hopes 
of  a  better;  and  thus  our  woods  and  mountains,  which  for 
years  past  had  afforded  a  peaceful  retreat  to  those,  who, 
during  the  height  of  papal  power,  had  been  as  a  light 
shining  in  darkness^  became  the  haunts  of  the  impious 
blasphemer  and  daring  libertine.  For  although  the  higher 
ranks  of  those  who  visited  the  lodge,  did  not  perhaps 
enter  much  into  discourse  with  the  vilkigers,  yet  such 
persons  never  lack  a  large,  train  of  followers,  who,  in 
imitation  of  their  masters'  profligacy,  take  a  delight  in 
spreading  the  contagion  of  their  impieties  in  their  own 
peculiar  circles^.  Hence,  it  followed,  that  numbers  of 
the  young  people  of  the  village  learned  those  pernicious 
sentiments  during  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the 
Marquis  with  us,  which  they  never  forgot  Some  of 
them  became  dissatisfied,  and  left  their  homes,  never  to 
r^um ;  and  others,  who  did  return,  only  brought  back 
with  them  those  corrupt  habits  and  opinions,  which,  by 
dissemination, continually  increased  the  evil,  and  at  lengtn 
eootributed  to  bring  forward  that  state  of  confusion  in 
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which  our  unhappy  country  is  now  almost  universally 
involved. 

"On  my  first  arrival  in  my  parish,  I  was  made  aware 
of  the  corruptions  which  had  infected  my  flock.  I  do 
hot  say  but  I  might  have  done  more  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  infidelity  which  was  breaking  in  upon  us:  but  I  had 
great  difficulties^  the  chief  of  which  was  the  very  great 
scarcity  of  Bibles  among  us,  and  our  inability  to  pro- 
cure them  at  the  very  time  when  the  enemy  was  pour- 
ing in  upon  us  every  kind  of  infidel  publications  almost 
without  money  and  without  price.  1  was  enabled,  how- 
ever, through  the  divine  blessing,  to  lead  back  many  in- 
dividuals, who  had  become  perplexed  by  sceptical  no^ 
ti^ns,  into  the  right  way;  and  I  attended  many  to  the 
peaceful  grave  who  enjoyed  the  hope  of  a  happy  resur- 
rection, during  the  course  of  my  ministry.  Nevertheless, 
the  enemy  seemed  to  prevail :  our  society  gradually  de- 
parted from  its  original  simplicity,  children  became  self- 
willed,  and  supported  their  own  opinions  in  contradiction 
to  those  of  their  parents,  and  the  hoary  head,  though 
found  in  the  way  of  holiness,  was  no  longer  looked  upon 
with  respect. 

"  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  tenth  year  of  my  ministry,  in 
the  season  of  summer,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
as  I  was  taking  the  air  on  one  of  the  breezy  heights 
above  my  house,  that  I  met  an  old  man  who  had  for 
some  years  past  had  the  charge  of  the  Marquis's  concerns 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  saluted  me,  as  his  manner 
was,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  been  engaged  with  his 
wife  in  airing  and  cleaning  the  lodge,  having  had  notice 
that  some  of  his  lord's  family  might  speedily  be  expect- 
ed. This  was  no  welcome  news  to  me,  and  I  put  many 
anxious  questions  to  the  old  man,  which  he  was  unable 
to  answer  satisfactorily.  In  the  mean  time  we  walked 
up  towards  the  lodge,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which 
were  all  open.  I  had  never  been  within  this  building,  as 
it  had  always  been  shut  up,  and  I  now  looked  towards 
it  with  a  kind  of  dread,  thinking  what  mischief  had  issued 
from  it  to  our  poor  villagers,  and  my  mind  recurring  to 
the  history  of  my  predecessor's  daughter,  the  beautiful 
Estelle,  whose  fate  was  still  involved  in  mystery.  As  I 
passed  round  the  house  and  looked  ia  at  the  open  win* 
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dows,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  seyeral  articles  of  splendid 
furniture ;  superb  beds  with  their  gilded  canopies,  look- 
ing-glasses, sofas,  pictures,  and  statuary  in  various  pro- 
portions. Tiiming,  however^  from  these,  I  began  to  de- 
scend from  the  hOl,  and  presently  approach^  a  point, 
from  which  I  could  observe  the  fforge  in  its  whole  length 
as  my  eye  danced  under  the  arch  of  a  rock.  Here,  while 
I  stood  meditating  a  while,  I  remarked  several  horsemen 
who  were  preceding  a  litter,  the  way  not  being  passable 
for  a  wheeled  carriage,  and  behind  this  litter  other  per- 
sons whom  the  distance  prevented  me  from  exactly  dis- 
thignishing. 

" '  Here,'  I  said,  ^come  the  visiters  to  the  lodge,  and 
new  calamities,  I  fear,  to  our  unhappy  village ;'  and  as  I 
spoke  I  turned  hastily  to  my  own  house,  in  order  that  I 
might  not  meet  the  cavalcade  which  approached  rapidly 
up  the  glen. 

'*  The  arrival  of  this  party  at  the  lodge  excited  much 
talk  in  the  village :  but  it  was  several  days  before  we 
were  informed  that  the  person  who  had  been  brought  in 
the  litter  was  a  lady,  who,  being  in  extreme  bad  healthy 
had  been  advised  to  try  the  quiet  and  refreshing  air  or 
the  mountains. 

"  For  several  weeks,  no  more  was  heard  of  this  un- 
happy person,  who  was  represented  as  being  in  a  very 
languishing  condition.  At  length  it  was  whispered 
flA)road,  that  this  lady  was  no  other  than  the  beautiful 
JBsteHe,  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  my  predecessor,  but 
what  was  the  reason  of  her  return  to  this  place  no  one 
could  conjecture. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  sensation  which  this 
suspicion  excited  in  the  minds  of  those  among  us  who 
had  known  and  honoured  her  father.  Neither  could  we 
imagine  wherefore,  if  she  chose  to  come  among  us  again, 
she  should  not  make  her  arrival  known  to  some  of  her 
old  acquaintance^  or  why,  if  she  were  in  so  feeble  a  state 
as  she  was  represented  to  be,  she  should  not  wish  for 
such  spiritual  advice  and  consolation,  as  I.  her  father's 
successor,  might  be  enabled  to  supply.  We  knew  that 
she  had  married  the  Comte  de  Barfluer,  and  we  had  not 
heard  of  her  becoming  a  widow.  Why  then  was  she  in 
tlw  house  of  the  Marquis  de  Nemouni?  where  was  her 
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,  busband?  and  why  was  she  left  only  with  flervants? 
We  put  many  questions  on  this  subject  to  the  old  man 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  marquis's  affiiirs  in  the  village^ 
but  he  could  give  us  no  satisfaction:  alleging,  that  his 
orders  w«it  no  further  than  to  open  the  house  to 
the  lady  and  her  train,  and  to  supply  them  with  what 
they  required;  that  he  had  never  been  admitted  into  the 
interior  of  the  lodge  since  their  arrival;  and  that  what 
he  had  seen  of  the  persons  attending  the  lady  was  little 
to  their  credit 

^  Thus  we  were  still  left  in  doubt  respecting  the  iden- 
tity of  the  lady  at  the  lodge  with  the  daughter  of  the  pas- 
tor Claude,  and  we  were  so  uneasy  on  the  subject,  that 
we  used  various  means  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her.  Severlftl 
of  the  elder  women  of  the  village,  who  had  renumbered 
the  lovely  Estelle,  went  up  to  Uie  lodge  with  small  pre- 
sents of  fruit,  flowers,  and  honey,  as  oflenugs  to  the 
stranger  lady;  requesting  at  the  same  time  to  bd  permit- 
ted to  see  her:  but  though  the  presents  were  accepted, 
they  were  invariably  lold  that  the  lady  was  too  ill  to  see 
any  one.  One  of  tiiese  good  women,  however,  on  one 
occasion,  saw  a  beautiful  child  playing  m  the  verandah; 
and  on  her  attempting  to  speak  to  her,  she  was  suddenly 
taken  up  into  the  arms  of  her  attendant  and  carried  into 
the  interior  of  the  houses  while  the  littte  creature  scream* 
ed  and  struggled  with  paasioni  This  was  not,  however; 
so  speedfly  effected,  but  that  the  poor  woman  had  leisure 
to  notice  the  physiognomy  and  general  appearance  of 
the  child;  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  child 
could  be  no'' other  than  that  of  the  beautiful  comtesae  de 
Barfleun 

^'  On  hearing  this,  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but  sent  a 
small  billet,  offering  my  services  to  the  sick  lady,  and 
soUciting  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  see  her.  I 
received  a  verbal  answer,  stating  that  the  lady  was  too 
ill  to  see  any  stranger. 

''  In  the  mean  time,  as  our  assurances  became  every 
day  stronger  concerning  the  identity  of  this  lady,  the 
servants  having  been  heard  to  address  the  child  by  the 
name  of  Estelle;  and  being  persuaded  that  the  lady 
herself  was  in  a  dying  condition,  and  fearing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  was  in  a  lamentable  state  with  re- 
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^peeft  ta^  vdigkiiia  natten,  I  was  reaelved  at  all  events  i& 
gain  adm^UsBce  to  her,  hoping  that  I  might  be  made 
useful  kk  biio^i^  her  into  the  Church  df  Christ,  from 
whieh  thete  was  reason  to  fear  thai  she  must  have  wan« 
dered  ver^  very  fav.  Aecordingly,  I  again  and  again 
presented  myself  at  the  door  of  the  lodge  to  inquire  after 
the  ladj^,  «ia  was  each  time  received  by  a  servant  of  the 
Marquis^  who' seemed  to  be  possessed  of  supreme  au« 
thoriiy  in  the  household-v^an  elderiy  man  of  respectable 
appearance,  but  one  who  was,  it  can  be  little  doubted| 
ckeply  veesed  in  the  waya  of  sin* 

"  On  my  repeated  applications,  I  was  at  length  told  by 
^is  person,  that  it  was  his  lord's  mrders  that  the  lady 
should  nol  be  disturbed.  '  And  pray,'  said  I,  'under  what 
title  does  your  lord  presume  to  exercise  such  authority 
over  this  lady?' 

<'  To  this  question  i  receiTed  no  dlireet  reply :  a  cir- 
cumstancQ  which  made  me  more  solicitous  than  ever  to 
see  the  lady,  to  speak  with  her  oh  religious  subjects,  and 
to  extricate  her  from  a  situation  which  I  could  not  think 
upon  but  with  pamful  auxiety. 

^  Under  these  impressions,  I  watched  every  opportu- 
nity of  gaining  admission  to  this  unhappy  lady  ^  and  one 
Lord's-day,  aner  the  morning  service,  as  I  was  returning 
from  visiting  a  cottager  whose  dwelling  was  within  the 
covert  of  the  wood,  on  the  border  of  the  alp  on  which 
the  lodge  was  situated,  I  saw  from  a  convenient  point  of 
view  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  that  the  foldingndoors 
at  the  entrance  into  the  hc^  of  the  mansion  were  partly 
open. 

"  It  had  been  remarked,  since  the  arrival  of  this  lady, 
that  these  docH*s  had  id  ways  been  closed :  hence  I  con- 
jectured that  the  principal  servant  Was  probably  absent, 
and  that  this  might  be  a  convenient  opportunity  for  see* 
ing  the  unhappy  lady.  I  accordingly  m^de  what  haste 
I  could  to  the  lodge,  and,  finding  no  impediment,  went 
in  without  heshation.  i  had  never  been  within  this  build- 
ing before,  and  now  entered  it  with  the  feelings  of  one 
who  sets  his  feet  on  forbidden  ground. 

^  By  an  elegant  vestibule  or  porch  of  a  circular  form* 
I  passed  mto  a  large  hall  which  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  building,  being  snrrovaded  by  pillars  of  polished 

IV.       B 
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jnarble,  and  paved  with  broad  flags  of  the  same  mal^ 
rials:  between  each  pillar  were  statues  of  plaster  of  Paris 
from  the  antique,  standing  on  pedestals,  and  as  large  as 
life,  some  in  groups  and  others  single,  all  of  which  were 
modelled  with  greater  attention  to  the  accuracy  of 
imitation  than  to  true  taste  or  decorum.  Besides  these 
was  a  cornice  around  the  roof  in  high  reliel^  representing 
figures  from  the  ancient  mythology ;  the  Mf^t  being  ad- 
mitted to  this  apartment  by  a  circular  window  in  the 
roof. 

'^  I  had  advanced  into  the  centre  of  this  pantheon  be- 
fore I  had  leisure  to  observe  the  various  inanimate  figures 
which  surrounded  me;  but  not  knowing  whither  next 
to  direct  my  steps,  I  paused,  meditating  on  that  perver- 
sion of  good  taste,  that  induces  the  great  of  the  present 
day  thus  to  honour  or  acknowledge  the  abomination  of 
heathen'  polytheism,  the  names  and  attributes  of  whose 
deities  it  is  a  shame  to  speak  of  in  refined  society.  Ne- 
vertheless, I  was  then  too  old,  and  had  seen  too  much 
of  the  world,  to  wonder  jnuch  at  what  I  then  saw :  but 
withdrawing  my  eyes  in  disgust,  I  listened  eagerly  for 
any  sound  by  which  I  might  1^  directed  to  the  apartment 
of  the  unhappy  lady.  Several  long  galleries^  fis^ged 
with  marble  and  terminated  by  large  windows,  extended 
themselves  from  the  hall,  but  which  of  these  to  select  I 
knew  not ;  till  at  length  hearing  the  movement  of  a  di9> 
tant  door,  I  turned  in  that  direction,  and  advancing  along 
the  passage,  I  came  nearly  opposite  a  room,  from  which 
I  heard  several  voices  proceed,  and  the  fi)llowing  dialogue 
met  my  ears. 

" '  I  ask  what  more  would  you  have  done  for  you  ? 
Can  we  arrest  the  progress  of  disease,  or  restore  the 
reign  of  beauty  V  A  taunting  laugh  followed  this  remark, 
«nd  a  mournful  voice  was  heard  in  reply,  but  the  words 
were  not  audible. 

''  An  infant  voice  was  next  heard  by  me,  repeating  the 
lender  epithet  of  mamma;  and  agam  the  first  spl^drer 
answered  in  such  harsh  and  unsympathizing  tone&,  as 
seemed  to  penetrate  my  heart. 

"  I  advanced  nearer  to  the  door,  and  then  heard  more 
distinctly.  I  again  distinguished  the  accents  of  sorrow/ 
and  recognised  the  following  expressions ;— -'  Ah !,  misera- 
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ble !  miserable !  And  will  none  show  pity?  And  is  it 
here — here  in  my  native  valley— here  in  the  presence  as 
it  were  of  my  father,  my  sainted  father,  that  I  must 
perish,  an  outcast  from  society?  O,  unhappy  !  O,  mis- 
erable wretch  that  I  am !  Would  to  God  that  I  had  never 
been !' Groans  and  sobs  followed  these  exclamations. 

"A  short  silence  succeeded,  during  which,  my  eyes 
turned  to  the  beautiful  prospect  seen  from  the  window  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery.  The  day  being  sultry,  it  was 
open,  and  I  could  therefore  more  distinctly  observe 
woods  which  skirted  the  border  of  the  alp,  above  which 
the  slender  spire  of  the  vUlage  church  raised  its  modest 
bead.  The  tranquil  and  glassy  bosom  of  the  lake  was 
▼isitde  in  part  beyond  the  woods.  On  one  side  of  the 
lake,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  alp,  the  mountain  on 
which  it  extended  itself,  arose  in  a  small  conical  peak, 
crowned  at  the  very  summit  with  a  cluster  of  pine  trees; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  appeared  a  range  of 
bills,  towering  one  above  another  at  a  greater  and  still 
greater  distance,  until  the  last  snow-capped  summit  ap- 
peared to  be  floating  in  ether,  their  darker  bases  being, 
wholly  concealed  from  the  eye. 

"  While  my  sight  was  fixed  on  these  pleasing  pros- 
pects, I  had  for  a  moment  forgotten  my  situation,  while 
I  was  comparing  between  the  beauty  and  order  so  con- 
spicHous  in  the  works  of  ereation,  and  tiie  deformity  and 
eonfusicn  existins  in  the  moral  world  through  sin ;  and 
I  know  not  liow  mr  I  might  have  pursued  these  medita- 
tions, had  not  ray  attention  been  again  directed  to  what 
was  passing  in  the  chamber. 

'''And  will  yovL  not  take  me  from  hence?'  said  the 
complaining  voice  V  '  this  dreadful  place,  where  every 
tiling  reminds  me  of  my  father,  my  poor  father !'  Here 
audible  sobs  intermpted  the  voice,  and  gave  opportunity 
for  some  one  to  reply. 

*^ '  How  often,'  said  this  person,  '  must  I  tell  you,  that 
it  was  by  the  order  of  your  physicians  that  you  were 
brought  here  to  try  your  native  air,  as  the  last  resource, 
when  every  thing  else  had  been  tried  in  vain  T 

"  'And  was  it  probable,'  replied  the  unhappy  sufferei\ 
*that  it  would  benefit  my  health  to  see  these  woods  and 
hills  again ;  these  scenes  of  former  innocence  and  happi- 
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ness,  when  I  was  the  ddight  of  my  fother.  and  the  be* 
loved  (^  his  heart — ^hiB  glory  and  hui  pride  1  And  when,* 
riie  added,  with  a  deeper  sigh,  *  when,  when  I  bdieved 
I  had  a  Father  in  heaven,  and  daied  to  address  hun  as 
toy  Father  V 

''  This  last  touching  address  {Hroduced  a  sattrical  laugh, 
on  which  the  unhappy  lady  mentioned  the  Marquis  de 
Nemours  in  a  reproachful  manner,  calling  him  barbarous, 
for  having  forsaken  her  in  her  utmost  need. 

"  'And  do  you  suppose,'  added  the  other,  in  a  taunting 
accent, '  that  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  him  to  have 
watched  the  slow  progress  of  disease :  and  to  have  closed 
those  eyes  whose  sparkling  vivacity  he  used  so  highly  to 
extol?  Be  assured,  Madame,  thai  he  was  not  sorry  to  be 
spared  such  a  task.'  • 

"  I  could  bear  no  more ;  I  could  list^  no  longer :  but 
instantly  came  forward  into  the  room.  Nor  dan  I  de* 
scribe  what  I  felt  for  the  unhappy  woman,  who,  by  her 
too  evident  depravity,  had  l^t  herself  at  the  mercy  of 
such  spirits  of  cruelty. 

^'  It  seems  that  I  had  advimced  far  into  the  room  before 
I  was  seen,  for  I  had  leisure  io  look  round  before  any 
one  addressed  me. 

^^The  room  was  large  and  still  magnificent,  though 
exhibiting  a  tarnished  and  deserted  appearance.  Tiie 
oomices  and  ceiling  were  ornamented,  and  large  eolodred 
landscapes  were  painted  on  the  wails.  Between  the  win- 
dows were  immense  mirrors ;  and  the  canopy  of  the  bed 
was  gilt,  the  hangings  of  silk  being  suspended  from  a 
kind  of  circle  or  coronet  highly  gilt  The  floor  was  of 
polished  boards  in  a  zigzag  pattern,  not  unlike  the  waves 
of  the  sea  when  slightly  agitated.  There  were  several 
marble  slabs,  supported  by  gilt  leet,  in  different  parts 
of  the  room ;  and  a  superb  time-piece  Blood  upon  the 
chimney-piece. 

<^0n  a  sofa  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  se* 
vend  pillows,  lay  the  unhappy  lady,  in  whom  I  instantiy 
recognised  the  resemblenee  to  the  picture  which  stiU 
hung  in  that  apartment  f)f  my  house  which  had  once 
been  her  father's  9tudy.  Though  sunk,  pale,  and  length- 
ened, it  was  impossihie  to  mistake  those  delicaleleaturea^ 
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or  diose  eyes  which  once  had  sparkled  with  an  ahnost 
heavenly  lustre. 

"At  the  further  end  of  the  apartment  sat  a  heautiful 
chad,  playing  with  flowers,  which  were  scattered  around 
her  on  the  floor,  some  of  which  she  was  endeavouring 
to  fasten  in  the  auburn  ringlets  which  shaded  in  some 
degree  her  dimpled  features. 

"  By  the  side  of  the  sofa  sat  two  females,  whose  ap- 
pearances were  such  as  made  me  the  less  wonder  at  the 
words  "^hich  I  had  heard  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  one 
of  them. 

"  They  were  tall  and  majestic  persons,  and  once,  no 
doubt,  could  have  boasted  of  beauty ;  but  the  day  of  their 
attractions  was  evidentiy  past,  and  the  means  which  they 
had  adopted  to  'supply  that  of  which  time  had  deprived 
them  were,  as  usual,  inadequate  to  the  deshred  end :  for 
there  is  but  one  possession  which  can  afford  any  suffi- 
cient substitute  in  the  place  of  decayed  beauty,  and  that 
is  the  possession  of  hoUness ;  this  tifoes,  in  some  degree, 
triumph  over  age  itself,  and  diffuse  a  charm  over  the 
withered  countenance.  On  these  persons  I  bestowed  not 
a  second  glance,  but  again  fixed  my  eye  on  the  ladyj. 
mor  can  it  be  conceived  what  I  felt  while  reflecting  on 
&e  imprudences  (to  use  a  word  too  mild  for  the  occa- 
sion) which  had  brought  her  to  a  situatioif  of  such  inex-  ^ 
pressible  distress. 

"  The  two  attendants  were  the  first  persons  who  ob- 
served me ;  and  the  unhappy  Comtesse,  being  directed 
by  their  eyes  to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  either  calling  me  her  father,  or  else  apostro- 
phizing that  dear  parent,  fainted  on  her  pillow. 

"  The  two  attendants,  enraged  beyond  measure  at  my 
intrusion,  instantly  charged  me  with  endangering  the 
life  of  the  lady,  whom  they  now  aflected  to  treat  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  -hastening  to  procure  water  and 
other  restoratives.  In  the  mean  time,  they  commanded 
me  to  withdraw,  notwithstanding  which,  1  kept  my  sta- 
tion, and  declared  my  determination  not  to  leave  the  lady 
till  she  was  in  a  situation  to  speak  to  me. 

"While  this  was  passing,  the  Comtesse  revived,  and 
opening  her  eyes  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  fixed  her  atten- 
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tioa  on  me,  aii4  ^ain  addreased  me  »i  Ji^r  ifitber*  I 
drew  near  to  her,  and  spoke  kindly  to  her,  informing  her 
of  my  real  character.  By  this  time  she  had  recovered 
her  recollection,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  herself  from 
her  p'dlow,  saying,  with  inimitable  grace*  'I see  ipy  pils^ 
ts^e,  sir;  you  are  not  my  father,  though  you^  dress  at 
first  bewildered  me.  WesJkasmynead  is,  and  misguided 
as  my  imagination  is,  I  for  a  moment  conceived  that  I 
beheld  my  father,  my  poor  father,  once  asain ;  for  01' 
she  added,  clasping  her  slender  finger&  <  had  it  ever  been 
possible  for  me  to  have  forgotten  the  best,  the  most  he- 
lp ved  of  &thers,  the  objects  now  present  must  have  re- 
stored my  recollection.  But  O,  my  father !  my  father  I 
you  were  never  forgotten  by  your  miserable  daughter ; 
and  if  I  have  had  a  single  consolation  since  I  have  been 
in  this  place,  it  has  resulted  from  the  assurance  that  you 
were  never  permitted  to  know,  or  even  to  suspect,  the 
un worthiness  of  your  child !'  At  this  time  a  flood  of 
tears  seemed  greatly  to  relieve  her;  and  while  she  yielded 
to  these  natural  expressions  of  sorrow,  I  explained  my 
situation  to  her,  and  as  I  had  no  hope  at  that  time  of 
being  left  alone  with  her,  took  that  occasion  of  represent* 
ing  to  her  my  views  of  her  condition,  and  of  entreatins 
her  to  accept  an  asylum  beneath  my  roof,  where  I 
assured  her  that  she  should  be  attended  by  a  respectable 
female  of  the  village,  who  had  known  her  from  miancy. 

^'  Her  reply  to  Si  this  was  cold  and  restrained :  she 
expressed  herself  satisfied  with  her  situation  and  the  at- 
tentions paid  her,  leading  me  to  suppose  that  she  did  not 
dare  to  speak  her  mind  in  the  present  company. 

"  As  I  did  not  understand,  however,  what  she  would 
have  said  had  she  been  at  liberty  to^speak,  I  proceeded 
to  press  her  removal  to  my  house,  and  especially  pointed 
out  to  her  the  supreme  importance  of  religion  in  her  cas^ 
Mrhere  little  time  might  yet  remain. 

^<  She  seemed  to '  ^e,  deeply  afi«cted  by  my  reasoning, 
and  answered,  <  Alas !  those  are  blessed  indeed,  who  are 
enabled,  to  enjoy  the  consolations  of  religion  inthehouni. 
of  pain  and  sickness.' 

^^  I  was  again  about  to  urge  the  necessity  of  seekinff 
these  consolations,  and  had  again  tendered  the  shelter  ol 
my  roof  to  the  unfortunate  Ud^,  when  I  was  interrupC 
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to  trust  thispaper  to  my  infant  ehild :  I  have  no  friend  but 
my  child.'  The  note  was  signed,  *  The  miserable  Estelle.' 
'  ^'This  was  indeed  a  call,  and  such  a  one  as  coiild  not 
be.  resisted.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  dusk  on  the  Sun- 
day evening,  I  collect^  my  faithful  villagers,  under  the 
covert  of  a  grove,  which  was  very  close  upon  .the  back 
of  the  lodge,  and  indeed  so  near  that  we  heard  the  sounds 
of  the  mirth  and  revelling  from  within. 

"  As  th^  darkness  increased,  we  passed  round  the  back 
of  the  building,  and  came  opposite  to  the  chamber  of 
the  poor  lady :  the  windows  were  closed,  but  we  could 
distinguish  her  lying  upon  her  couch,  and  saw  no  one 
in  the  room.  The  windows  were  not  formed  as  they  are 
in  England,  but  like  double  doors  of  glass ;  they  were 
bolted  within.  I  knocked  gently  on  the  glass ;  on  which 
the  lady  raised  her  head  and  gave  me  a  sign  to  enter.  I 
had  nothing  else  to  dp  but  to  burst  a  pane,  which  I  did 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  and  slipping  the  bolt, 
went  in,  followed  by  my  companions.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken.  The  Comtesse  pointed  to  the  child,  which  was 
Sleeping  on  the  couch  beside  her.  It  was  my  business 
to  take  her  up  as  quietly  as  possible,  while  the  peasants 
lifted  the  couch  on  which  the  mother  lay,  and  the  next 
minute  we  were  at  some  distance,  from  the  lodg^  and 
had  plunged  into  the  obscurity  of  the  wood. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  we  made  our  escape :  but  such 
Was  the  swiftness  of  our  motion,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of  my  cottage,  where  the 
Comtesse,  who  had  fainted,  probably  from  the  effect  of 
terror,  was  presently  laid  in  bed,  and  consigned  to  the 
care  of  an  old  and  pious  female,  who  had  not  unfrequentiy 
been  occupied  in  the  care  of  her  in  her  infant  days. 

"  It  was  some  time  before  the  Comtesse  revived ;  but 
her  first  inquiry,  wheh  she  opened  her  eyes,  was  after  her 
child:  and  when  assured  that  she  was  actually  sleeping 
in  an  inner  chamber,  her  mind  reverted  to  her  own  situ- 
ation. She  looked  wildly  round  heron  evfery  well-known 
object  in  the  chamber,  became  bewildered  and  delirious, 
called  on  her  father,  begged  that  he  might  be  awakened 
and  brought  to  her,  and  told  us  that  she  had  been  in  a' 
long,  long,  shocking  dream,  in  which  she  had  fancied 
many  dreadful  things. 
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*  I  fc^  her  hand:  it  was  baming  with  fever,  aad  her 
ptiise  was  dreadfnUy  rapid.  I  ordered  the  light  to  be  00 
placed,  that  she  should  see  less  of  the  furniture  of  the 
apartment,  not  an  item  of  which  had  been  changed  since 
ray  predecessor's  time ;  and,  as  it  is  common  for  the  pas- 
tors of  these  remote  villages  in  Switzerland  to  understand 
some  little  of  surgery  and  medicine,  I  ventured  to  bleed 
her  myself,  and  administer  some  draughts :  after  which 
she  became  more  composed  and  fell  asleep. 

"  From  that  pmod,  this  unhappy  lady  remained  quiet- 
ly under  my  roof.  1  had,  indeed,  some  contests  of  no 
agreeable  nature  with  the  servants  of  the  Marquis ;  but, 
as  they  had  gone  beyond  their  orders  in  th^r  treatment 
'of  the  unhappy  lady,  I  found  means  to  quiet  them,  and 
had  the  satisfaction,  a  short  time  afterwards,  of  see- 
ing the  lodge  deserted  and  shut  up.  I,  however,  never 
troubled  the  Comtesse  with  any  c^  these  inferior  mat* 
ters ;  for  the  unhappy  creature  had  more  than  enough 
to  endure,  not  only  from  bodily  suffiBrings,  but  from 
mental  angui^. 

^  After  her  removal,  and  the  loss  of  blood,  she  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of.  comparative  eaae,  and  almost  of  torpor, 
for  a  few  days,  seeming  to  have  bO  other  concern  re- 
specting any  thing  without  herself  but  anxiety  for  her 
child.  I  had  procured  medical  assistance  for  her  from 
Lausanne,  and  had  been  put  in  a  way  of  regulatinff  her 
in  such  a  manner,  that  she  never  again  experienceaany 
of  the  more  distressing  symptoms  of  her  disease.  I^e  had 
suffered  dreadfully  from  fever  for  many  weeks;  but,aAer 
the  application  of  proper  medicines,  she  became  entirely 
&ee  from  any  painful  recurrence  of  these  feelings:  she 
idso  in  some  degree  recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs,  which 
she  had  nearly  lost  And  though  no  rational  hope  could 
be  entertained  of  her  recovery,  her  disease,  from  the 
time  in  which  she  was  brought  to  my  house,  was  so  little 
afflictive  in  its  nature,  that  she  mijp^ht  have  been  easy,  if « 
not  happy,  had  not  the  wounds  of  her  mind  continued 
long  to  rankle  and  fester,  and  to  resist  all  the  remedies 
which  man  could  supply.  The  case  of  her  soul  was  in- 
deed past  human  help ;  and  it  appeared  to  me,  that,  as  she 
became  more  free  from  delirium,  her  grief  took  deeper 
root,  and  the  horror  of  her  past  life  was  more  firmly 
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seated.  The  state  of  her  mind  at  one  time  was,  in  one 
word,  that  of  gloomy  despair,  from  which  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  rouse  her ;  and  I  was  led  to  suppose,  at  that 
period,  that  she  was  desirous  of  finding  consolation  in 
infidelity,  and  a  termination  of  all  her  sorrows  in  death 
and  annihilation. 

"  All  this  while,  I  remained  ignorant  of  the  particulars 
of  her  history,  for  on  these  subjects  she  made  no  com- 
munications wnaterer  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  though 
I  would  gladly  have  known  what  had  reduced  a  woman 
of  her  condition  to  such  a  situation,  I  avoided  all  inquiries 
by  which  her  feelings  might  be  wounded. 

"During  the  whole  of  the  following  winter,  although, 
as  I  before  said,  she  had  lost  some  of  the  most  distressing 
symptoms  of  her  illness,  and  was  able  to  walk  about  her 
room,  and,  as  the  spring  advanced,  even  to  step  out  into 
the  gallery  or  wooden  verandah,  (with  which  many  oif 
the  cottages  in  Switzerland  are  encompassed,)  yet  there 
was  such  a  fixed,  such  a  settled,  such  an  unvaiying  gloom 
upon  her  countenance,  that  not  on  any  occasion  that  I 
can  remember  was  she  seen  to  indulge  in  a  smile.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  innocent  playfulness  and  tender  en- 
dearments of  her  little  girl  would  so  far  affect  her  as  to 
diffuse  a  kind  of  softness  on  her  features ;  but  the  imprest 
sion  remained  only  for  a  moment,  and  was  generally 
succeeded  by  a  still  more  bitter  expression  of  deep  and 
fixed  misery. 

"  Thus  the  winter  wore  away,  and  the  spring  advanced, 
when  one  evening^the  Comtesse  sent  to  request  my  pre- 
sence, alleging  that  her  spirits  were  particularly  depress- 
ed. I  obeyed  the  call,  and  found  her  seated  in  the  gallery 
above  nfentioned. 

"  But  in  order  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  my  reader 
the  scene  as  it  really  was,  I  must  describe  my  house,  and 
the  spot  on  which  it  stood.  It  was  a  thatched  dwelling 
*of  considerable  dimensions,  the  thatch  hanging  over  some 
feet  beyond  the  walls.  The  house  consisted  of  two  sto- 
ries, the  whole  being  encircled  by  a  wooden  verandah 
and  gallery,  into  which  the  doors  and  windows  of  each 
apartment  opened.  The  gallery  above  was  encompassed 
by  a  railing ;  next  the  house  was  a  small  garden,  in  whi(^ 
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were  stores  of  bees  and  a  rich  provision  of  fawen;  and 
from  the  windows  od  the  north,  the  vUlage  church,  the 
lake,  and  hills,  presented  a  most  delightful  prospect: 
while  on  the  sotrth  was  a  little  glen  shaded  with  trees,  in 
the  Tery  depths  of  which  was  a  cascade,  which,  pourinff 
from  the  heights,  and  sparkling  and  foaming  in  its  fal^ 
was  presently  concealed  in  a  bed  of  sedges  and  rushes  at 
the  foot  of  the  waterfall. 

^'The  Comtesse^  when  I  appeared,  had  her  eye  fixed 
on  this  cascade  as  if  in  deep  meditation,  and  on  my  ap- 
proach she  started,  and  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  re- 
collect herself.  I  perceired  that  she  had  been  in  tears,  a 
symptom  which  pleased  me,  as  it  was  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  indicated  a  tenderness  of  feeling  which  I  love  to  see 
in  the  miserable. 

"  It  was  remarkable  in  this  lady,  that  she  seldom  omit-* 
ted  any  act  of  politeness ;  indeed  it  might  be  said,  that, 
with  her,  gracefulness  of  manner  had  Income  as  it  were 
a  second  nature.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  she  saw  me,' 
she  bowed,  and  requested  me  to  be  seated,  at  the  same 
time  apologizing  for  having  given  me  the  trouble  of 
coming  to  her, '  but  I  was  low.  Sir,'  she  said,  *  very  low 
and  depressed.  I  was  thinking  of  my  father.  This 
scene  but  too  often  reminds  me  of  my  poor  father; 
how  did  he  enjoy  the  beauties  now  before  me!  Tlie 
first  remembrances  I  have  are  connected  with  this  glen, 
and  the  winding  wood-walks  which  my  father  cut  on 
each  side  the  valley.  Do  these  walks  still  remain. 
Sir  ?  yet  why  do  I  ask  ?  I  never,  never  more  shall  visit 
them,  but  my  daughter  perhaps  may  live  to  retrace  these 
paths ;  for  you,  my  good  Sir,  you  will  never  forsake  the 
little  Estelle  ?' 

^I  repeated  my  assurances  of  this  kind,  and  the  Com- 
tesse  thus  proceeded : — 

"  *  When  I  think  of  my  &ther,  my  heart  seems  to  melt 
like  wax,  I  seem  to  loscT  all  strength  of  mind,  all  power 
of  enduring  my  afflictions.  When  I  think  of  him  and  his 
various  excellences,  I  can  no  longer  doubt  that, there  is 
another  state  of  being.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  such 
graces  as  my  father  possessed,  such  love  of  God,  such 
ardent  asfurations  after  the  righteousness  of  a  futiureaisd 
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trnkemwaM^  ihookl  have  been  givea  him  to  be  annlhv 
lated  ?  Can  we  believe  it,  my  dear  sir  T  and  she  looked 
me  eoraestly  in  the  face. 

"'  ^  Believe  it,  madame  I'  I  replied,  surprised  to  hear 
bespeak  in  this  manner;  'were  it  perceptible  that  the 
birds  of  the  air,  or  the  very  sheep  we  see  feeding  ou  yon* 
der  alp,  had  a  sense  oi  the  existence  of  God,  and  an 
earnest  longing  after  the  blessings  of  a  future  state,  and 
an  eternity  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  they  were  bcnrn  for  eternity.' 

" '  Eternity !'  she  replied, '  that  is  a  dreadful  word.' 

^ '  And  why  so^  dear  lady  T  I  answered ; '  why  dread- 
fiil,  siDce  an  eternity  of  happiness  is  offered  to  us  all  ? 

^ '  No,'  she  re|di^  '  not  to  all ;  no,  not  to  me.' 

'* '  There,'  I  answered,  '  there  you  and  I  differ.  I 
maintain  that  the  joys  of  heaven  are  offered  to  you^  and 
I  bring  the  word  of  God  in  attestation  of  my  opmion. 
You  support  the  contrary  opinion,  but  where  is  your 
voucher?' 

^ '  My  voucher  is  here,'  answered  she^  laying  her  hand 
'  on  her  breast.  '  My  heart  condemns  me ;  I  am  not  fit  for 
heaven ;  I  am  not  fit  to  become  a  subject  of  mercy.  I 
know  it.  Sir,  I  have  long  known  it' 
.  "  *  You  have  long  entertained  this  opinion,'  I  said, '  but 
may  it  not  be  a  false  one  ?,  Where  are  the  grounds  of 
your  assurance  T 

"She  blushed,  and  answered,  'I have  destroyed  my 
own  hopes,  by  acting  against  conviction.  Are  you  ac" 
quainted  with  my  situation?,  and  she  looked  eagerly 
upon  me,  as  if  doubting  whether  by  confessing  thosex- 
tent  of  her.  depravity  £e  might  not  be  about  to  fori^t 
my  protection. 

" '  I  am,'  I  replied :  '  at  least,  I  conjecture  much  that 
has  been  amiss  respecting  you ;  and  yet  I  know  not  one 
single  passage  of  Scripture  which  indicates  that  such  as 
you  are  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy :  on  the  contrary,  do 
I  not  read  the  name  of  Rahab  among  the  saints  of  God  ? 
and  am  I  not  told  that  it  was  by  faith  that  this  chief  of 
sinners  was  preserved  ?  and  were  not  Peter  and  Paul 
among  the  apostles  ?  though  the  one  denied  his  Master 
in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  need,  and  the  other  persecuted 
his  people  even  unto  deathr' 
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'^Tbe'  Ck»mte88e  looked  at  me  with  a  penefrtting 
l^lance,  and  then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  replied,  *  Peter,  when 
be  had  dented  hia  Master,  went  oat  and  wept  bitterly ;  but 
I  cannot  weep>  though  weighed  down  with  a  sepseof  ain.' 

^  *•  You  cannot  weep,'  1  said,  *  because  weeping  is  a 
tender,  a  filial  act ;  and  you  have  not  yet  learned  to  i«- 
gard  God  in  any  other  light  than  the  avenger  of  sin.  We 
weep  not,  though  we  may  tremble,  in  the  presence  of  an 
angry  Judge,  but  we  shed  tears  when  we  think  of  a  parent 
whom  we  have  grieved^  Endeavour  to  obtain  a  more 
correct  view  of  the  Deity  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  and 
your  sense  of  sin  will  cease  to  weigh  you  down  andtbar* 
den  you,  as  it  now  doea;  your  grief  Will  then  become 
holy  and  salutary,  and  you  will  be  more  troubled  with 
the  thoughts  of  having  grieved  the  Holy  One,  than  by 
any  sense  of  the  dread  of  punishment' 

*^J  ffaenr  pioeeeded  to  state  to  her,  in  as  plain  language 
as  I  could  adopt,  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  I 
spoke  somewhat  largely  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  knoW' 
ing  that  sinners  have,  in  general,  a  kind  of  indefinite 
dread  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity,  whom  they  have 
not  yet  learned  to  approach  through  the  medium  of  the 
Second ;  and  I  ^ideavoured  to  state  to  her,  in  as  clear  a 
way  as  I  possibly  could,  that  wonderful  plan  by  which 
God  the.  Father  has  provided  a  means  of  saving  the  sin- 
ner, without  violating  the  attribute  of  justice,  or  impliea- 
ting  that  of  his  perfect  holiness.  I  next  proceeded  to  stats 
the  sufficiency  for  man's  salvation  in  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  his  sufferings  and  obedience,  the  infinite  merits 
of  which,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  sins  of  finite 
human  nature,  render  the  latter  but  as  dust  in  the  balance^ 
I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  her  how  those  who  were 
foreknown  and  chosen  by  the  Father  and  redeemed  by 
the  Son,  are  called,  regenerated,  and  sanctified,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  And  having  urged  these  doctrines  upott 
her  attention,  I  exhorted  her  to  make  it  her  more  imme^ 
diate  object,  to  look  unto  Christ,  to  consider  hiaqualificaK 
fions  aff  a  Redeemer,  to  regard  his  merits  and  his  power 
lo  save,  and  to  meditate  on  certain  passages  of  Scripture 
which  I  pointed  out  to  her,  wherein  he  repeats  his  assu- 
rances, that  none  who  eome  to  him  shall  in  any  wise  he 
east  out.  ^ 
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**  She  wna  very  atftentiYe  during  the  whole  of  this'  et^ 
hortation :  and  from  that  hour,  for  several  days,  when^- 
ever  I  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  her,  I 
conducted  her  thoughts  to  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
Christ  to  save ;  explaining  the  various  t3rpes  in  which  he 
reveeded  himself  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  that 
of  the  brazen  serpent;  and  I  directed  her  nurse,  who  was 
an  experienced  Christian,  to  be  ever  guiding  her  attention 
to  the  same  point  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that^ 
with  the  divine  blessing,  she  evidently  became  more  com- 
posed, and  evinced  an  increasing  interest  on  the  subject 
of  religion :  and  though  she  wept  more  frequently  and 
spoke  of  herself  with  more  decided  abhorrence,  we 
heard  no  more  of  that  dreadful  language  of  despair  which 
on  her  first  arrival  with  us  had  filted  us  with  such  sensa^ 
tions  of  grief.  As  I  did  not^  however,  receive  that  entire 
satisfaction  of  a  change  of  heart  which  I  could  have 
wished,  I  was  still  very  uneasy  about  her,  and  much  ex-' 
ercised  in  prayer  respecting  her.  But  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  she  was  one  night  suddenly  sazed  with 
dreadful  spasms,  and  we  thought  her  dying ;  indeed  she 
thought  so  herself,  and  during  the  intervals  of  her  agonies 
she  expressed  such  horror  of  her  past  life,  such  earnest 
desires  after  better  things,  and  such  deep  contrition  for 
her  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  that  had  she  then 
died  I  should  have  had  the  most  cheering  hope  respecting 
her.  However,  she  revived,  regained  her  strength  in  a 
considerable  degree,  and  continued  in  a  very  comfortable 
state  of  health  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  and  part 
of  the  autumn ;  but  again  declining  with  the  year,  she 
died  before  the  return  of  winter,  and  was  committed  to 
the  dust  by  the  side  of  her  fiather. 

*^  From  the  period  of  the  attack  which  she  had  in  the 
month  of  April,  I  had  remarked  a  decided  change  in  her; 
and,  no  doubt,  at  this  time  she  had  been  made  a  subject 
of  regenerating  grace :  for  how  else  could  we  account  for 
that  tenderness  and  contrition  of  spirit  which  was  from 
that  season  observable  in  her?  ^e  was  from  that  time 
continually  evincing  a  sense  of  her  utter  helplessness 
and  unworthiness,  and  expressing  her  willingness,  her 
anxiety,  to  be  saved  in  any  way  or  on  any  terms  which 
her  heavenly  Father  should  appoint.    She  spoke  per 
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petaally  of  the  wonders  of  the  Redeemer's  love  and 
was  anxious  that  all  should  know  his  value  as  she  did. 
To  this  effect  she  wrote  to  many  of  her  former  asso- 
ciates, and  particularly  to  her  husband's  mother,  under 
whose  care,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  she  had  placed 
two  children. 

"She  expressed  herself  at  times  as  enJo3ring  much 
peace,  though  she  had,  indeed,  intervals  of  very  deep  de- 
pression, in  which  it  seemed  that  she  lost  all  hold  of  the 
promises,  and  considered  that  it  would  be  for  the  divine 
glory  that  she  should  perish  for  ever;  but  in  these  gloomy 
moments  there  was  no  bitterness  in  her  spirit,  no  repining 
words  proceeded  from  her  mouth :  but  she  woidd  say. 
'  If  I  perish,  I  must  confess  that  it  is  just ;'  and  she  would 
apply  to  herself  those  expressive  words  of  Balaam,  when 
speaking  of  him  that  should  come,  /  sJudl  see  htrriy  hut 
not  now;  lahalbbehM  him,  but  not  nigh.  (Numbers 
xxiv.  17.) 

"These  visitations  of  darkness  did  not  however,  con- 
tinue long,  neither  were  they  frequent ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, most  awful  to  those  present,  and  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  them. 

"  The  last  hours  of  the  Comtesse  de  Banfleur  were  calm, 
and  her  expressions  jfbll  of  hope.  She  bequeathed  her 
ehUd  to  me,  receiving  my  solemn  assurance  that  I  would 
be  a  father  to  the  orphan ;  a  promise  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  fulfil  to  the  present  day.  A  few  jewels  of  no 
great  value,  and  a  manuscript  containing  her  own  un- 
happy life,  were  all  the  worldly  goods  which  the  Comtesse 
left  her  infant.  But  the  blessing  of  heaven,  which  is  far 
above  gold  and  silver,  has  hitherto  attended  the  orphan ; 
and  I  have  the  delight  of  beholding  my  adopted  one,  now 
in  her  eighteenth  year>  precisely  such  as  her  mother  might 
have  been,  had  she  in  the  days  of  blooming  youth  and  un- 
broken health  possessed  those  humbling  and  exalting  views 
of  religion  with  which  she  was  blessed  during  the  last  few 
months  of  her  life.  My  little  Estelle  was  early  made  to 
tread  in  the  paths  of  adversity.  Young  as  she  was  when 
her  mother  died,  she  was  by  no  means  insensible  of  the 
loss ;  and  her  tender  spu*it  was  again  repeatedly  wounded 
soioe  years  afterwards  by  the  distresses  of  the  country  in 
^rtiicb  die  lived :  fcMr  infidelity  and  anarchy  had  spread 
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their  horrors  even  to  our  sequestered  hamlet  Actual 
haitjship  and  bitter  penury  have  since  been  sometimei 
her  lot,  as  she  accompanied  me  in  my  escape  from  my 
house,  where  my  life  was  no  longer  safe ;  and  though 
since  our  arrival  in  this  island  we  have  found  a  peaceAil 
shelter  and  much  kindness,  yet  she  seems  to  find  it  difficult 
to  cast  aside  those  painful  recollections,  which  to  those 
who  are  banished  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers  must 
but  too  often  recur. 

^  But  to  dwell  no  longer  on  these  matters,  I  proceed  to 
lay  before  my  reader  the  manuscript  which  was  placed 
in  my  hands  by  the  dying  Comtesse  de  Barfleur,  with  a 
charge  that  it  should  not  be  given  to  her  daughter  till  she 
was  of  an  age  to  profit  by  the  warning. 

Hie  Memoirs  of  the  unhappy  Estelle,  the  beautiful  Com- 
tesse de  Barfleur,  as  related  by  herself. 

^  Had  I  been  asked  a  few  months  past  what  I  most  de- 
sired on  earth,  1  should  have  answered.  To  receive  the 
assurance  that  after  death  my  body  would  never  agaia 
arise  from  the  dust  to  which  it  was  doomed  to  be  com- 
mitted ;  and  that  my  immortal  soul,  with  all  its  conscious 
and  reflecting  faculties,  its  ardent  longings  after  happiness^ 
its  warm  affections  and  intellectual  energies,  would  cease 
to  be  for  ever. 

'^  I  then  saw  no  other  prospect  of  a  terminaticm  to  ray 
misery  but  what  annihilation  could  supply ;  but  my  reh* 
gious  education,  which  in  former  years  did  not  benefit  me, 
was  that  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  derive 
comfort  and  satisfaction  from  infidelity.  The  stupor  of 
scepticism  has  no  doubt  hung  on  the  souls  of  many  until 
death :  but  the  child  who  has  received  the  lesson  of  wis- 
dom from  the  mouth  of  a  pious  parent,  must  retam  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  divine  being,  and  such  a  dread  of  the 
divine  anger,  as  must  eipbitter  every  hour  even  of  the 
most  prosperous  life  spent  in  the  ways  of  sin,  and  ^nder 
the  sophisms  of  infidelity  utterly  incapable  of  lulling  the 
soul  into  thaf  state  of  stupor,  which  must  end,  if  not  dis- 
turbed, in  the  horrors  of  eternal  death.  If  the  pious  pa- 
rent and  instructer  fails  in  making  his  children  holy,  at 
least  he  must  succeed  in  rendering  them  wretched  in  th« 
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vmyn  of  wickedness,  and  seldom  fails,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  of  averting  that  last  and  most  dreadful  eflect  of 
a  long  con^'nuance  of  sin,  namely,  the  palsy  of  the  con- 
science, the;  entire  death  of  religious  feelings,  and  that 
stubborn  opposition  and  resistance  of  the  will  to  all  kindly 
influences  from  within  and  without,  which  we  have  seen 
in  som^  miserable  individuals,  concerning  whom  there  is 
reason  to  dread  that  they  approach  awfully  near  to  the 
guilt  of  such  as  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  cannot 
be  forgiven  either  in  this  world  or  that  which  is  to  come. 

"  The  time  indeed  was,  when  I  strove  against  convic- 
tion with  an  obstinacy  and  pertinacity  on  which  I  now 
look  with  unfeigned  horror.  O.  what  misery  did  I  th«i 
endure !  what  was  the  fever  wnich  then  burned  in  my 
body,  to  the  raging  fever  of  my  soul,  the  paroxysms  of  fear 
and  remorse,  and  the  cold  shuddenngs  of  despair,  which 
alternately  possessed  me !  but  still,  still  my  conscience 
was  not  dead,  and  if  I  for  a  short  interval  succeeded  in 
stilling  the  throbbings  of  my  heart,  the  image  of  my  father 
would  rise  before  me,  and  awaken  all  the  tenderness  of  my 
nature.  And  I  hoped,  at  least,  that  my  fall  and  conse- 
quent wretchedness,  and  my  eternal  misery,  (for  I  looked 
forward  only  to  endless  despair,)  might  never  be  known 
to  him ;  for  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea,  that  his 
happiness  through  futurity  would  some  how  or  other  be 
embittered  by  the  knowledge  lof  the  child's  perdition,  al- 
though reason  and  revelation  forbid  the  apprehension. 
Thus  did  this  feeling  of  pure  and  immingled  affection  and 
reverence,  preserve  me  amidst  this  tempest  of  dreadful 
passions ;  and  more  than  once,  when  I  would  have  termi- 
nated my  existence  on  earth  by  taking  large  draughts  of 
soporific  drops,  which  had  been  provided  for  easing  my 
pains,  the  remembrance  of  my  father  has  arrested  my 
hand,  and  the  fear  of  rendering  him  unhappy  by  fixing 
my  doom  for  ever,  has  cut  short  my  purpose.  ITius, 
though  dead,  my  father  yet  seemed  to  speak  to  me ;  and, 
when  most  oppressed,  I  often  seemed  to  be  most  muidful 
c^him.  But  to  shorten  these  reflections,  I  proceed  with 
my  story. 

"  I  was  bom  in  this  beaijtifnl  valley,  being  the  only 
chitd  of  my  parents.  My  memory  does  not  serve  me  to 
bring  back  the  remembrance  of  my  mother,  or  probably 
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iihe  died  before  thai  period  ia  which  the  young  unagina- 
tion  is  enabled  to  retain  the  impressions  made  thereon ; 
for  as  visions  reflected  in  water,  so  are  the  impressions 
made  on  Uie  breast  of  infancy ;  they  may  indeed  be  bright 
and  lovely,  but  they  speedily  pass  away  and  leave  no 
trace  behind  them.  I  have,  however,  heard,  that  my  mo- 
ther was  not  only  attractive  in  her  outward  appearance^ 
but  ail  glorious  within,  having  many  evidences  of  being , 
a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Zion.  And  perhaps  I  might 
date  the  commencement  of  my  misfortunes  from  the  event 
which  deprived  me  of  her  watchful  care ;  for  I  had  no 
<me  in  my  father's  house  who  could  in  any  degree  fill  her 
place  to  me,  excepting  an  old  female  servant,  named  Jea- 
not  d'Esten,  whose  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was 
flo  limited,  that  where  she  felt  affection,  as  she  did  for  me^ 
she  never  could  suppose  that  any  thing  was  amiss  which 
did  not  actually  present  itself  to  her  senses.  My  father 
Indeed  possessed  far  more  penetration  into  character  than 
did  the  good  woman  just  mentioned ;  and  there  was  no 
attention  in  his  power,  and  consistent  with  his  various 
duties  as  a  parish  priest,  which  he  did  not  pay  to  me. 
Nevertheless,  I  continually  felt  the  want  of  a  mother,  and 
that  of  a  proper  companion  of  my  own  age.  I  was  too 
frequently  left  alone,  and  not  sufiiciently  induced  to  open 
my  heart  in  such  a  way  to  my  guides,  as  might  enable 
them  to  read  my  character  and  correct  my  errors. 

^  I  am  desirous  in  the  course  of  my  history  to  declare 
in  what  the  defects  of  my  education  consisted.  Not  that 
I  would  wish  to  plead  any  excuse  for  my  own  conduct: 
no,  I  have  been  led  to  look  on  my  past  life  with  unmixed 
abhorrence,  and  to  ascribe  n^y  misery  principally  to  my 
own  depravity.  I  verily  believe  that  there  could  not  have 
been  devised  any  mode  of  education  which  would  have 
rendered  me  an  amiable  character,  (setting  the  influence 
of  grace  aside.)  Nevertheless,  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  my  corruptions  were  increased  by  one  or  two  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  m  v  early  life,  and  I  am  the  more 
anxious  to  point  these  out,  because  I  believe  the  evil  pro- 
ceeded from  a  source  which  is  rarely  suspect^  by  well- 
meaning  parents. 

"Man,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  formed  for  solitude:  the 
Lord  hims^  said  of  him  even  before  the  Hall,  /iT  w  not 
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g9$d  fir  ike  man  thca  he  should  be  alone;  and  ainoe  that 
penoa,  uoiveraal  expenenoe  has  proved  the  same.  Every 
udividiial  seeks  a  helpoiate  and  companion ;  and  from 
early  ii^ancy,  children  desire  the  company  of  those  of 
iheir.own  age ;  while  man  retains  this  love  of  society  to 
Ihe  most  advanced  years. 

"  Some  temptations  indeed  there  are,  yes,  very  many, 
Inio  which  an  individual  may  be  brought  through  the  me- 
dium of  society ;  but  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  it  is  in 
seduflion  that  the  mind  is  prepared  for  its  acquiescence  in 
^lese  temptations,  and  that  where  one  accustomed  to  pub- 
licity has  fallen  into  sin  from  surprises  and  sudden  temp- 
iBtioQfi,  thousands  have  been  prepared  by  the  excessive 
privacy  of  their  hvee  for  any  occasion  of  evil  which  may 
first  present  itsdil  Hence  the  danger  of  allowing  the  un- 
sandified  imagination  of  unconver^  man  leisinre  and  op- 
portunity for  exercising  its  pernicious  faculties;  and 
hence  the  imprudence  of  permitting  many  hours  of  soli- 
tary indolence  to  young  people  of  any  description,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  lively  fancies  and  active  aisposition& 
Solitude  may  be  less  dangerous  to  the  decidedly  dull,  but 
to  others  it  may  prove  a  source  of  mischief. 

"  I  remembar  little  of  my  early  days,  though  I  have 
some  impressive  recollections  of  certain  walks  with  my 
fiidier,  among  the  lovely  scenery  of  my  native  valley ; 
some  little  circumstances  of  which  are  written  in  indelible 
characters  on  my  heart :  they  are  associated  with  the  co- 
lour and  texture  of  certain  flowers,  the  rush  of  waterfalls, 
the  whispering  of  the  winds,  the  hum  of  bees,  and  the 
bleating  of  sheep.  But  it  was  not  every  day  that  I  was 
&Tour^  with  my  father's  company  during  my  hours  of 
exercise :  I  spent  many  hours  and  days  alone ;  and  this 
lime,  as  I  advanced  in  years,  became  the  most  dangerous 
period  of  my  life:  for  when  our  nature  is  unrenewed,  a 
very  little  occasion  will  serve  to  ^igage  the  heart  in  ike 
Imowledge  of  sin ;  c^d  when  this  knowledge  is  once  adr 
milted,  the  desire  of  indulgingthat  which  is  evil  becumep 
ji  decided  b^ni  of  the  mind.  There  is  no  situation  in  life, 
faoverer  guarded,  however  withdrawn  from  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  however  refined,  however  apparently 
pmre,  in  which  abundant  aliment  may  not  be  found  for 
ieedkig  an  wkoly  ourio»ity  or  9.  depraved  Xancy.    Such 
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being  the  case,  a  judicious  parent  will  not  desire  solitude 
for  nis  of&pring,  but  will  seek  occasions  of  active,  inno- 
cent, and  cheeHul  sports  for  his  children,  in  the  society 
of  artless  young  persons  of  their  own  age,  as  the  most 
natural  and  suitable,  and  as  exercises  which  are  no  less 
necessary  for  the  h€»Btlth  of  the  mind  than  for  that  of  the 

body. 

"When  a  child,  I  was  undoubtedly  sprightly :  I  could 
climb  the  hills  which  encompass  this  valley  yriih  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  chamois,  and  could  look  down  from  the  most 
giddy  height  without  trepidation.  But  in  most  of  my  ex- 
cursions I  was  alone;  there  was  no  brother  or  sister  or 
young  companion  to  attend  my  steps,  or  amuse  me  with 
the  thousand  tribes  by  which  infancy  is  diverted ;  and 
when  I  returned  hojne,  I  generally  found  Jeanot  d'Esten 
at  her  Iwitting,  or  employed  in  her  domestic  concerns, 
and  my  beloved  fkther  perhaps  poring  over  his  books. 
To  neither  of  these  could  I  disburden  my  mind  of  all  or 
any  of  its  vanities,  or  disclose  any  of  those  little  feelings 
by  which  the  careful  and  penetrating  instructer  is  led  to 
discover  the  secret  workings  of  the  heart. 

"  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  nature  of  my  educa- 
tion as  being  Improper  for  every  one ;  but  it  was,  indeed, 
particularly  unsuited  to  me,  as  I  was  a  child  of  exceed- 
mg  lively  faculties,  amazingly  high  spirits,  restless  curi- 
osity, and  ardent  feelings.  A  child  of  a  more  composed 
and  quiet  temperament  might  have  been  benefited,  and 
found  improvement  only  of  the  best  kind,  where  I  was 
injured.  ; 

"  In  the  mean  time,  my  beloved  father  used  all  the 
means  which  his  own  paternal  and  pious  feelings  sug- 
gested for  inspiring  me  with  the  best  sentiments  with  re- 
spect to  religion,  the  highest  and  most  exalted  truths  of 
which  he  daily  set  befdre  me  in  the  plainest  and  simplest 
manner,  that  if  I  have  failed  to  do  well,  it  has  not  been 
through  want  of  knowledge,  and  if  I  have  departed  from 
the  glory  of  my  sex,  it  has  not  arisen  from  ignorance. 

"  But,  most  assuredly,  religion  never  touched  my  heart, 
and  scarcely  my  feelings.  O  beloved  parent !  thy  form 
is  now  before  my  eyes,  such  as  thou  wast  when,  in  the 
retirement  of  thy  study,  thou  didst  impart  the  lessons  of 
piety  to  thy  child,  or  led  her  mind  to  Uie  contempktioa 
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ofa  Uessed  fiiiurity,  on  which  thine  own  heart  erer  60- 
lighted  to  dwell.  O  my  father!  blessed  was  the  hour  in 
which  thine  eyes  were  idosed  on  this  present  state  ot  b&* 
mgj  to  open  upon  the  happiness  of  the  future! 

"  If  my  father  ened  in  his  treatment  of  me,  it  was  only 
tiirough  an  overweening  affection.  I  am  persuaded,  in 
theory,  this  excellent  man  understood  human  nature 
well,  and  was  so  far  prepared  to  encounter  the  evils  in  the 
heart  of  man ;  yet,  where  his  affections  were  strongly  ex- 
cited, and  where  he  had  received  kindness,  or  even  com- 
mon civility,  he  too  often  failed  to  apply  his  convictions 
of  man's  depravity  to  their  proper  purpose.  His  impro* 
per  charity  led  him,  in  many  instances  which  I  can  now 
recollect,  to  unsuitable  forbearance ;  and  if  such  indul- 
fence  was  not  unfrequeotly  extended  to  his  child,  it  can 
afford  no  matter  of  surprise,  tlow  often,  how  very  often 
does  the  dimfded  lovdmess  of  infancy,  and  the  sparkling 
beauty  of  more  advanced  youth,  act  like  a  spell  to  subvert 
the  mind  of  even  the  most  enlightened  parent 

'^That  my  finther  was  thus  blinded  when  contemplating 
his  only  child,  I  am  certain,  from  what  I  can  recollect 
of  mmxy  of  his  discourses,  whorein  he  addressed  me, 
not  a9  a  sinner  still  under  the  induence  of  sin,  and  need- 
ing an  entire  change  of  heart  and  nature,  but  as  one  on 
whom  that  saving  change  had  already  taken  place ;  and 
thus  he  unintentionally  augmented  the  pride  of  my  heart. 
It  is  with  the  greatest  veneration  for  my  father's  excel- 
lences, thait  I  advert  to  this  error,  occaisioned  by  the 
partiality  of  his  feelings  towards  me,  aiod  as  a  caution  to 
parents  in  general ;  for  perhaps  It  is  ^most  as  difficult  to 
divest  an  individual  of  (mrtiality  when  meditating  on  the 
iauUa  of  his  children,  as  when  contemplating  his  own 
drfects. 

^  But  while  I  indulge  in  these  reflections,  time  runs 
on :  the  thread  of  life  is  drawing  to  an  end,  and  my  task 
mnains  inoomplete.  I  would  observe,  that  my  education 
was  attended  to,  in  many  respects,  independent  of  reli* 
gious  instruction,  with  considerable  care,  my  fether  being 
not  only  learned,  but  accomplished,  having  a  fine  ear  for 
music,  and  much  skill  in  drawing.  Under  these  circum- 
Btanees  I  passed  my  early  life.  My  character,  as  I  ad- 
vaaeed  in  ycars^  certainly  strengthened,  but  not  in  that 
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which  is  right.  I  was  sensible  that  I  had  my  fiither's 
good  opinion,  and  that  of  all  Who  knew  me ;  and  I  had 
sense  enough  to  know  that  I  must  not  risk  the  loss  of  my 
gcxxl  name.  Nevertheless,  my  perverse  inclinations,  as 
time  advanced,  became  stronger,  and  my  delight  in 
worldly  pleasures  became  established.  My  disposition 
was  naturally  daring,  and,  notwithstanding  my  sex,  I  had 
but  little  fear  of  any  kind.  I  was  violent  and  vindictive 
in  my  temper.  As  to  any  idea  of  regulating  my  thoughts, 
I  had  none ;  it  was  a  duty  of  which  I  had  formed  no  no* 
tion ;  neither  do  I  suppose  that  any  person,  who  has  not 
been  brought  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Holy 
Bpirit,  can  feel  any  ottUgation  to  attend  to  it  Celestiid 
Influence  must  beam  on  the  heart,  ere  its  benighted  state 
will  be  discovered,  or  before  any  individual  can  be  aware 
of  the  abominations  which  lurk  within. 

"  Through  the  peculiar  favour  of  my  heavenly  Father, 
and  his  blessing  on  the  conversations  I  have  heard  since 
I  entered  thiiS  house,  I  have  perceived  and  confessed  these 
sins  of  the  heart  as  a  part  of  my  duty  which  never  before 
occurred  to  me.  I  do  not  wonder  at  any  judgment,  how- 
ever severe,  which  these  sins  may  bring  upon  the  indi« 
vidual  who  indulges  them ;  especially  when  they  are 
cherished  by  persons  residing  in  religious  families,  and 
who  assume  the  form  of  religion,  and  use  its  language, 
although  utterly  destitute  of  its  power. 

<<In  the  mean  time  I  attained  my  fifteenth  year,  still 
improving  in  the  eye  of  my  too  partial  father,  who,  not 
comprehending  those  evidences  which  I  gave  of  what 
was  wrong,  which  would  probably  have  l^n  apparent 
enough  to  one  better  skilled  in  the  ways  of  youth,  still 
believed  that  he  possessed  m  his  Estelle  all  that  the  ten- 
derest  parent  could  desire ;  and  this  continued  partiality 
and  consequent  indulgence  still  administered  more  and 
more  to  my  destruction. 

"  Although  my  mind  had,  as  I  before  remarked,  been 
long  in  a  very  bad  state,  yet,  as  I  had  been  hitherto  ie« 
moved  from  the  contagion  of  bad  company,  and  pre* 
served  from  strong  temptation,  my  depravity  was  as  yet 
known  to  no  one,  and  scarcely  comprehended  by  my- 
self; and  though  I  was  prepared  for  the  commission  of 
oyil,    I  was  so  blind  as  to  account  myself  a  virtuousi 
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daughter,  when  a  slight  cireunistance  gave  so  strong  a 

direction  to  all  my  feelings,  that  my  progress  toward 

hiin  from  that  time  became  more  rapid. 

"  I  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  an  old  ae* 
quaintance  of  my  father,  who  resided  in  Paris,  and  who 
had  lately  become  a  votary  of  the  new  system  of  philoso^ 
phy,  sent  him  a  present  of  some  of  the  latest  publications. 
Many  of  these  works  were  philosophical  researches,  but 
others  were  sentimental  and  Romantic  stories,  written 
with  a  view  to  render  the  new  principles  seductive  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced. 

"  My  father  Was  in  his  study  when  the  bole  was  brought 
to  him.  He  opened  it  in  my  presence,  and,  having  look« 
ed  into  each  volume,  he  threw  tiiem  down,  one  after  an-* 
other,  in  high  and  honourable  disdain,  descanting  freely 
upon  the  baneful  tendency  of  the  new  principles  of  phw 
iosophy ;  and  then,  being  engaged  in  some  better  study, 
he  called  upon  me  to  pack  up  the  books  again  in  the  box« 
declaring  his  resolution  to  send  them  back  to  Paris.  I 
remember  well  the  words  he  used  when  he  appointed 
me  to  this  task.  '  I  have  examined  these  books,  my  Es« 
telle,'  he  saidj  'and  so  much  disapprove  of  them,  that  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  return  them  to  the  person  who  sent 
them.  If  he  was  not  aware  of  their  tendency,  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  become  so,  before  he  made  himself  the  in-* 
strument  of  their  dissemination ;  and  if  he  knew  their 
tendency,  he  has  justly  incurred  my  resentment.  You 
shall  restore  them,  my  daughter,'  he  added,  ^  to  the  bos 
in  which  they  came,  and  I  will  put  my  seal  upon  the  box; 
for  no  part  of  my  family  shall  be  polluted  by  reading  them, 
while  they  remain  under  my  roof.' 

"  If  my  father  had  been  better  acquainted  with  me,  he 
would  not  have  allotted  this  task  to  me.  I  was  not  the 
honourable  and  faithful  child  he  believed  me  to  be:  no^ 
I  had  lived  in  the  habit  of  deceiving  him,  and  my  know* 
ledge  of  the  world  makes  me  fear  that  there  are  many 
daughters  such  as  I  was. 

"  The  dealings  of  a  parent  with  his  child  are  generally 
sincere.  That  parent  must  be  base  indeed,  that  does  not 
wish  his  child  to  be  good  and  happy;  but  the  deceitful 
son  and  artful  daughter  are  more  commonly  found. 

"  Before  I  began  to  collect  and  pack  up  the  books,  my 
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fether^  back  was  turned  to  me,  aiBiA  I  p^neived,  by  the 
motion  of  his  hand,  and  interrupted  murmuring 8  of  his 
voice,  ihat  he  had  forgotten  his  acquaintance  in  Paris,  and 
his  treacherous  present,  and  was  utterly  lost  and  absorbed 
in  his  studies. 

^I  placed  the  books  in  such  order  upon  Ihe  floor,  thai 
I  could  read  the  lettering  upon  the  backs.  In  the  titles 
of  the  larger  part  of  them,  there  was-  nothing  attractire 
to  me ;  they  appeared  to  be  upon  dry,  philosophical,  un* 
interesting  subjects.  But  a  novel  in  four  volumes,  profess- 
ing to  guard  the  young  against  tiie  dangers  of  love,  was  % 
bait  just  fitted  for  one  in  my  peculiar  slate;  and  I  was 
tempted  to  remove  these  books  into  a  eoneealed  plaoe^ 
before  I  restored  the  rest  to  the  box,  whi<^  being  done, 
my  father  placed  his  seal  on  the  boi^  and  I  withdrew  the 
purloined  volumes  to  my  own  apartment 

'^  I  had  sufficient  leisure  for  the  perusal  of  these  booksf 
and  many  were  the  misehievovs  lessons  which  they  con- 
veyed to  my  mindl.  By  these  books,  my  attention  was 
first  directed  to  consider,' unhappily,  whether  I  might  no| 
lieiy  claim  to  personal  beauty ;  and  I  well  recollect  rising 
from  the  tablie  at  which  I  sat,  while  reading  the  volume, 
and  going  to  a  large  old  mirror  in  the  room,  to  view  my« 
self,  and  to  reflect  if  I  might  not  hope  for  that  admiration^ 
which  seemed  to  form  the  happiness  of  the  heroines  of 
ftat  romance  I  was  pleased  with^ 

<^  The  vanity  natural  to  our  sex,  led  me  to  contemplate 
my  figure  with  extraordinary  satisfaction,  and  a  new  re- 
gret came  into  my  mind  at  the  solitariness  of  my  situation^ 

^^  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  other  evil  lessons  inculcated 
by  this  novel.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  insidious  author 
found  in  me  a  heart  prepared  by  vanity  and  pride  for  the 
reception  of  his  poison,  while  tlie  solitariness  of  my  sit- 
uation gave  occasion  to  the  venom  to  di^se  itself  through 
all  my  powers. 

» "  But  now  I  have  reached  in  my  narration  an  import- 
ant and  awful  period  of  my  life,  which  I  record  witib 
many  bitter  reflections.  I  had  just  entered  my  eighteentlr 
year,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  gentleman  of  Geneva^, 
who  owned  the  lodge  on  ^he  side  of  the  mountain,  had 
died,  and  his  son  had  sold  it  to  tibie  marquis  de  Nemours. 
a  young  nobleraazi  of  France. 
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^'This  lodge  had  been  uniDhabited  for  many  years,  diir>- 
ing  which  time  it  had  been  shut  np.    As  it  lay  not  very 
distant  from  my  father's  garden,  a  smaU  wood  and  narrow 
dingle  only  intervening  between  them,  the  distance  was 
not  «o  great  as  to  intimidate  an  enterprising  child  such  as 
I  was ;  and  the  very  obstacle  of  bured  windows  and  bolt^ 
ed  doors,  acted  as  so  many  attractions  to  draw  me  to  thil 
place.  C^ce,  especially,  I  recollect  stopping  at  this  build- 
ing, when  I  had  been  walking  with  my  father;  it  was 
evening,  and  the  lights  and  shades  upon  the  mountain 
were  so  remarkably  beautiful,  that  my  father  observed  he 
never  should  be  weary  in  beholding  them.    I  remember 
at  this  time,  that,  arriving  at  the  btiilding,  he  ascoided  the 
steps  of  the  portico,  and  sat  down  with  me  by  his  side  on 
the  highest  of  them.    It  was  precisely  the  hour  when  the 
shepherds  pen  their  flocks ;  and  we  saw  a  shepherd  on 
the  side  of  the  opposite  mountain,  collecting  his  sheep, 
and  driving  them  before  him.   My  father  directed  my  at* 
tention  to  this  scene,  from  which,  though  a  very  common 
one,  he  took  occasion  to  elucidate  those  parts  of  Scripture 
which  describe  the  Saviour  in  the  character  of  a  shep- 
herd.   But  whither  wanders  my  imagination  ?    O,  my 
fother!  my  father!  and  could  I  live  with  you,  could  I 
daily  hearken  to  such  discourse  as  this,  and  remain  un- 
changed, unconverted,  hard  as  a  stone,  devoted  to  wicked- 
ness— and  did  your  very  tenderness  and  partiality  even 
tend  to  my  destruction?    O,  proud  heart!    O,  sinful 
heart !  O,  heart  which  no  kindness  could  move !  Great, 
great  must  be  thy  condemnation ! 

''When  the  news  was  brought  that  the  Marquis  de  Ne- 
mours had  entered  into  possession  of  the  lodge,  and  that 
preparations  were  actually  being  made  for  his  reception, 
1  was  with  Madame  d'Esten;  and  I  expressed  in  her  pre- 
eence  the  pleasure  I  received  from  this  information. 

''  She  looked  seriously  at  me,  and  said,  that  she  won- 
dered to  hear  me  express  such  feelings,  adding  that  she 
had  rather  the  lodge  should  fall  into  utter  rum,  than  be 
00  occupied. 

"  *  And  wherefore  V  said  L 

***  Because,'  she  answered,  *thc  Marquis  de  Nemours 
ifs,  I  hear,  a  bad  man ;  and  there  is  a  fear  that  his  exam- 
ple may  be  the  means  of  introducing  those  pleasures 

re.  D 
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into  our  little  valley,  the  very  names  of  which  are,  agree-^ 
ably  with  the  direction  of  ihe  apostle,  scarcely  known 
among  us.' 

"Madame  d'Esten  spoke  but  the  feelings  of  every  se- 
rious person  in  the  village ;  but  those  who,  like  me,  were 
lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God,  formed  differ- 
ent opinions  on  the  subject. 

"  Shortly  idler  this  conversation,  several  servants  of 
the  marquis  arrived,  with  many  workmen,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  lodge;  which 
work  was  scarcely  concluded,  when  the  marquis  himself 
arrived,  accompanied  by  a  large  train  o^  young  persons 
of  both  sexes:  but  whether  the  females  were  inferior  per- 
sons or  ladies  of  family,  we  knew  too  little  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  world  to  make  out.  But  however  this  might 
be,  we  were  given  to  understand  that  the  party  proposed 
spending  the  whqle  of  the  summer  months  in  this  situa- 
tion, amusing  themselves  with  excursions  on  the  moun- 
tains, music,  theatrical  amusements,  and  such  other 
diversions  as  thoughtless  persons  take  delight  in. 

"  Had  I  been  in  a  proper  state  of  mind,  seeking  my 
happiness  from  a  right  source,  I  should  not  have  been 
delighted  by  the  arrival  of  this  family  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  my  affections  had  wandered  from  those  objects 
which  religion  affords,  and  were  anxiously  seeking  others, 
which,  though  infinitely  inferior,  I  trusted  would  be  com- 
petent to  insure  me  true  happiness. 

"From  the  time  that  I  was  informed  of  the  actual 
arrival  of  the  marquis  and  his  gay  retinue,  I  became 
extremely  anxious  to  see  them,  and  very  imprudently 
walked  continually  in  those  woods  which  lay  between 
my  father's  house  and  the  lodge ;  but  as  I  did  not  yet 
venture  out  upon  the  lawn  beyond  these  woods,  I  did 
not  meet  with  any  of  the  family.  Being  thus  frustrated 
in  my  hopes  for  several  days,  I  trusted  that  at  least  I 
should  see  some  of  the  marquis's  people  at  church  on  the 
approaching  Sunday;  but  there  again  I  was  disappointed; 
for  what  indeed  could  any  individual  belonging  to  the 
train  of  the  marquis  de  Nemouas  have  to  do  in  a  place 
of  worship  ? 

"  I  walked  from  church  this  day,  after  mjr  disappointr 
ment,  in  no  very  pleasant  state  of  mind,  in  company 
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with  my  father  and  Madame  d-Esten,  foHowed  by  two 
hoary-headed  shepherds,  who  had  also  been  at  church, 
and  were  returning  to  their  cottages  upon,  the  mountains. 
With  these  men  my  father,  as  was  his  frequent  custom, 
entered  into  discourse ;  and  I  have  a  very  accurate  recol- 
lection of  the  conversation.  They  represented  themselves 
as  having  lived  all  their  lives  among  the  mountains,  and 
the  elder  of  them  spoke  much  to  this  purpose : — *  I  am 
now,'  he  said,  '  fourscore  years  of  age  ;  and  my  ances- 
tors, as  I  have  been  led  to  believe,  have,  from  time  im- 
memorial, fed  their  flocks  on  these  hills,  enjoying  that 
content  and  peace  of  mind  which  the  blessing  of  God  only 
can  bestow.  It  is  true,'  he  added,  *  that  our  family  have 
been  sometimes  persecuted  for  their  religion :  my  father, 
when  a  boy,  was  driven  from  his  native  cottage,  and  com- 
pelled to  wander  several  years  thrbugh  foreign  countries, 
where  he  endured  incredible  hardships.  But  what,'  added 
he,  '  was  the  fury  of  the  persecuting  papists,  what  were- 
the  evils  which  they  inflicted,  when  compared  with  the 
dangers  which  now  threaten  us  and  our  children  V 

"  '  How  so  V  said  my  father. 

"  *  Ah,  Monsieur  Claude !'  answered  the  old  man,  *  that 
gay  young  marquis  will,  I  fear,  introduce  that  which  will 
prove  more  fatal  to  us  than  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  per- 
secutor. O,'  added  he,  *  how  does  it  grieve  me  to  see  our 
ancient  woods  and  valleys,  which,  for  ages  past,  have  been 
the  retreat  of  those  who  fled  into  solitude  that  they  might 
serve  their  God  in  spirit  and  truth,  to  see  them  rendered 
the  harbours  of  profligacy  and  irreligion,  and  to  hear  the 
song  of  the  drunkard  in  those  places  where,  in  old  times, 
our  fathers  met  to  praise  their  Redeemer  I' 

"  The  old  man  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  mode  of 
living  in  the  lodge,  with  which  he  had  become  acquainted 
from  some  accidental  circumstance  which  I  now  forget. 

"  My  father's  honest  indignation  was  so  strongly  ex- 
cited by  thi^  discourse,  that,  clasping  his  hands  together, 
he  fervently  prayed  for  the  removal  of  these  persons  from 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  turning  to  Madame  d'Esten,  he 
said,  ^  These  are  practices  which  we  have  heard  of  only ; 
and  we  believed  ourselves  in  a  situation  too  remote  from 
the  world  to  suppose  it  possible  we  should  fed  their  per- 
nicious influence.' 
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*^1  flhafl  not  describe  my  feelings  on  occasioji  of  this 
conversation ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  were  not 
in  unison  with  those  of  the  spiers.  I  returned  hom^ 
in  a  dejected  state,  and,  during  the  whole  of  the  next 
week,  remained  in  a  very  unsettled  and  uneasy  frame 
of  mind,,  wholly  dissatisfi^  with  all  aroimd  me,  and  re- 
gretting my  entire  exclusion  from  those  pleasures  and 
amusements  which  I  thought  befitting  my  age,  diligently 
retaining  every  account  c^  what  was  passing  in  the  house 
of  the  marquis. 

"  The  Sabbath-day  returned ;  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
accompanied  my  father  and  Madame  d'Esten  to  the  vil- 
lage church,  it  being  the  season  when  my  father  was  ac- 
customed to  catecluze  and  exhort  all  the  yoimg  people 
m  the  village. 

"  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  summer;  and  I  have  reason 
to  remember  it,  for  it  was  the  last  time  that  I  ever  visited 
that  spot  in  the  presence  of  my  father.  The  scene  is  pre- 
sent with  me  now,  and  I  think  I  can  still  see  the  shadows 
which  flitted  on  the  oppoate  side  of  the  valley,  with  the 
pleasing  and  sublime  effect  of  the  sBOwy  mountams,  shin- 
ing with  a  rose-coloured  light,  and  conveying  the  impreff- 
sion  of  awful  grandeur.  The  church  was  filled  with  young 
people  and  some  few  oM  men  and  women ;  the  girls  in 
their  neat  muslin  caps,  and  the  cM  women  in  their  large 
flat  straw  hats.  My  father  looked  benevolently  on  his 
people,  as  he  passed  between  them  to  the  reading-desk, , 
and  began  the  service  with  an  exhortation.  The  subject 
was  from  the  Lord's  prayer  r — '  Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion ;'  and  he  separated  his  discourse  into  various  particu- 
lars :  first  pointing  out  that  it  must  be  understood  that 
God  is  on  no  occasion  the  tempter  of  his  intelligent  crea- 
tion ;  for  God  cannot  be  tempt^,  neither  temptethhe  any 
man ;  and  that  we  must  therefore  understand  the  divine 
intention  m  dictating  this  prayer  to  be,  that  we  might 
team  to  submit  ourseNes  ^olly  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
neither  seek  after,  nor  even  desire,  any  change  or  modifi- 
cation of  our  situations  in  life,  however  desirable  in  other 
lespects,  by  which  we  might  be  more  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  sin.—*  For  it  is  certain,'  he  added,  'that 
the  Almighty,  in  his  divine  wisdom,  and  as  a  proof  of  his 
j[ust  displeasure^  sometimes  may  withdraw  his  help  even 
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from  those  for  whom  he  has  purposes  of  final  mercy ;  and 
in  so  doing,  leave  them  to  the  power  of  those  smful  incli- 
nations from  which  they  would  have  been  delivered,  had 
they  in  humihty  and*  conscious  dependence  continued  to 
present  the  prayer  of  our  Lord.' 

^  Under  the  second  particular^  my  father  led  his  audi- 
ence to  contemplate  their  hearts,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  their  desires  and  feelings;  and  as  he  looked 
round,  I  thought  that  his  eye  rested  on  me.  I  might  be 
mistaken;  but  a  sudden  shock  agitated  my  heart,  and  had 
he  looked  longer  upon  me,  he,  no  doubt,  would  have  ob- 
served my  confusion,  for  I  felt  the  blood  rise  to  my  very 
brow. 

^  My  father  next  proceeded  to  trace  the  progress  of 
sin ;  to  mark  its  rise  in  the  heart,  its  gradual  growth  in 
^solitude,  and  during  the  hours  of  midnight,  of  sUence,  and 
secrecy,  and  its  advancement  to  strength  and  firmness, 
fitting  the  mind  to  meet  the  first  opportunity  of  seduction 
which  the  arch  tempter  may  have  prepared:  for  lust, 
when  it  hath  conceived,  bringeth  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death.  In  this  part  of  his 
discourse,  the  faithful  pastor  endeavoured  to  correct  the 
commonly-received  opinion  of  the  operation  of  tempta- 
tion by  surprise.  '  My  experience  and  knowledge  of  life, 
little  as  it  has  been,'  said  he, '  has  convinced  me  that  sin 
seldom  subdues  by  surprisals,  and  through  the  power  of 
a  sudden  temptation.  The  holy  and  prepared  mind,  the 
heart  which  is  strong  in  the  Lord,  wUl  not  suddenly  fall 
under  sin.  Where  temptation  overcomes  by  violence,  or 
seems  so  to  do,  it  is  certain  that  the  soul  is  already  pre- 
pared to  be  thus  subdued.  Let  him  that  has  fallen  look 
to  his  heart,  and  ask  these  questions— What  was  the  state 
of  my  heart  before  this  fall  ?  was  I  walking  humbly  with 


afaready  heard  made  me  sufliciently  uneasy ;  and  I  was 
lost  in  a  train  of  bitter  reflections  till  the  discoinrse  wafi 
concluded  and  the  catechizing  commenced.  We  were  all  ^ 
in  our  places  as  we  had  sat  during  the  discourse,  rising 
only  to  answer  as  addressed  by  my  father,  when  sudden- 
ly a  step  was  heard  in  the  porch,  and,  the  moment  after* 
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irards,  a  young  gentleman  entered  the  churcbj-and  tt^ 
Taneed  to  the  Xirtber  end  of  it,  where,  standing  on  one 
side  of  the  reading-desk^  he  tamed  round  and  gazed  on 
the  congregation. 

^  It  was  not  necessary  to  tell  us  that  this  stranger  vrm 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  lodge ;  his  air  and  manner 
markcMl  too  well  his  high  breeding,  and  the  peculiar  ele- 
gance of  hi^  person,  and  expression  of  hisr  countenaneey 
fed  me  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  no  other  than  the 
duke  de  Nemours.  His  hair  was  light  and  without  pow- 
der, his  feiatures  finely  formed,  his  eyes  brilliant ;  and 
though  he  did  not  smile,  there  was  a  something  in  the 
movement  of  his  lips  which  led  us  to  believe  that  he  was 
scarcely  restrained  from  so  doing  by  the  sacredness  of  the 
place  and  his  sense  of  good-manners.  My  father  was 
aware  of  his  presence ;  but  made  no  other  variation  in 
his  general  manner,  than  by  putting  all  the  questions  to 
the  young  men  rather  than  to  the  young  women  then 
present. 

"  When  the  catechizing  was  finished,  my  iather  de- 
scended from  his  desk,  and  was  accosted  very  politely  by 
the  stranger,  who  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  what  he 
had  heard,  and  being  politely  answered,  accompanied  U9 
from  the  church. 

"  My  mother's  grave  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
church.  We  had  planted  sweet  thorns  and  roses  round 
it.  In  order  to  avoid  the  crowd,  as  I  went  out  of  the 
porch,  I  had  stepped  a  little  aside  from  the  common  path, 
and  was  treading  near  this  sacred  repository  of  my  pa- 
rent's ashes.  Suddenly  I  felt  my  steps  arrested,  and  found 
that  my  clothes  were  caught  by  the  thorns.  I  stopped 
to  disentangle  myself  and  in  so  doing  a  thorn  pierced 
my  hand.  The  pain  caused  a  further  delay;  and  as  I 
pressed  my  fingers  on  the  wound,  being  still  detained  by 
the  thorns,  the  young  stranger  observed  my  situation, 
and,  coming  to  my  help,  he  set  me  free,  but  not  until  my 
gown  was  torn,  and  the  fairest  branch  of  the  sweet  thorn 
broken  from  the  stem. 

r  "This  was  the  first  occasion  of  my  speaking  to  the 
oomte  de  Barfleur,  (for  it  was  no  other  than  my  fhture 
husband  whom  I  then  beheld,)  and  I  have  often  reflected 
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irith  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread  on  the  occasion  of  ovr 
&st  meeting. 

'*  The  comte  de  Barfleur  accompanied  my  father  to  his 
house ;  but  during  the  walk  said  little  to  me.  As  he  lin- 
gered a  little  at  the  door  of  the  house,  my  father  invited 
him  in,  at  the  same  time  giving  me  a  look  by  which  I 
understood  that  I  was  to  make  my  retreat.  J  accordingly 
went  to  my  room. 

'^  I  have  said  something  of  the  general  state  of  my  feel- 
mgs,  and  could  add  much  more ;  but  I  now  refrain  :  in- 
d^  they  were  then  of  so  mixed  and  complicated  a  na- 
ture, that  they  would  be  most  difficult  to  define.  They 
were  such,  however,  as  made  me  shed  tears ;  for  there 
was  a  struggle  in  my  mind — a  struggle  between  right 
and  wrong;  there  being,  on  one  side,  a  natural  desire  of 
doing  well  and  acting  vhtuously,  and  on  the  other,  an 
ardent  longing  after  the  pomps  and  pleasures  of  this 
world.  I  use  the  word  natural  in  this  place,  because  I 
am  well  convinced  that  there  was  no  superiority  of  grace 
in  the  feelings  I  indulged ;  for  they  had  a  reference  only 
to  the  good  opinion  of  men,  the  desire  of  honour,  and  the 
dread  of  censure.  The  very  heathens  are  a  law  unto 
themselves,  their  consciences  approving  or  disapproving 
their  actions :  but  grace  exercises  a  reforming  and  cleans- 
ing power  over  the  heart,  and  aids  us  to  act  as  in  the  sight 
of  €^,  and  with  a  view  to  his  approval  or  censure.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  nature  of  my  feelings,  I  was 
certainly  very  unhappy,  and  sat  weeping  awhile  in  my 
chamber ;  till  at  length,  being  restless,  f  came  into  the 
gallery  which  was  before  my  window,  on  the  side  of  the 
^ouse  that  commands  a  prospect  of  the  dingle,  and  high 
grounds,  and  woods,  and  downs,  where  the  lodge  was 
situated.  There,  to  my  surprise^  I  saw  the  young  stijm- 
ger,  who,  having  taken  leave  of  my  father,  was  slowly 
passing  through  the  garden  towards  the  dingle.  His  hand 
was  upon  the  wicket,  which  opened  from  the  garden  to 
the  dingle,  at  the  moment  I  entered  the  balcony ;  and  as 
he  turned  to  give  a  parting  look  at  the  cottage,  he  be- 
held me.  Swift  as  an  arrow  he  instantly  returned,  aq^ 
addressed  me  as  I  stood  above  him.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence what  he  might  say ;  most  certainly  his  words 
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were  couched  in  those  terms  of  gallantry  which  are 
often  so  pleasing  to  our  sex,  though  used  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  ceremony. 

''  I  had,  however,  been  always  addressed  with  the  ut- 
most simplicity,  and  was  therefore  more  affected  by 
this  high  tone  of^  courtesy  than  one  would  have  been 
who  h^  been  more  accustomed  to  it.  I  have  no  doubt 
-but  my  manner  was  more  than  sufficiently  encouraging, 
for,  as  he  took  his  leave,  he  expressed  his  hope  of  soon 
seeing  me  again ;  then  leaving  me,  I  saw  him  passing  up 
the  wood-walks  in  his  way  to  the  place  of  his  temporary 
abode. 

"  When  I  met  my  father  in  the  afternoon,  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  how  he  liked  his  visiter.  He  answered,  that 
had  he  not  previously  heard  of  him  as  connected  with 
bad  company,  he  should  have  thought  better  of  him ;  'as 
it  is,'  he  said, '  I  can  only  hope  the  best ;  but  it  is  a  pity, 
that  the  son  of  an  old  Huguenot  family  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  (for  such  I  find  he  is,)  should  be 
found  in  such  society.'  Here  the  matter  dropped  as  .far 
as  my  father  was  concerned ;  but  not  so  with  me. 

"  There  was  an  old  shepherd,  who  resided  in  a  cottage 
bordering  on  the  alp  where  the  lodge  was  situated,  who, 
being  confined  by  the  rheumatism  to  his  cabin,  had 
been  for  some  weeks  the  patient  of  good  Madame  d'Esten, 
who  visited  him  most  days,  carrying  him  such  sustenance 
and  medicines  as  he  most  needed. 

"  On  the  day  following  the  Sabbath, 'the  good  old  lady 
was  preparing  to  pay  her  daily  visit,  when,  observing  her 
intentions,  I  offered  to  take  her  place ;  and  not  being  sus- 
pected of  any  other  view  than  that  which  I  confessed,  my 
offer  was  accepted,  and  after  our  early  dinner,  I  set  off 
with  my  little  basket  on  my  arm,  and  wearing  my  usual 
large  straw  hat.  The  evening  was  warm,  and  nav  father 
.being  engaged  in  his  study,  and  knowing  that  I  should 
not  be  missed,  I  lingei'ed  on  my  way,  scarcely  acknow- 
ledging my  purpose  to  my  own  mind.  I  had  with  me  a 
little  dog  as  my  only  companion ;  and  probably  a  stran- 
^T  with  no  more  than  ordinary  penetration  would  have 
seen  nothing  in  my  person,  my  manner,  and  my  figure, 
but  simplicity  and  innocence. 

''Thus  accoutred,  and  thus  accompanied,  I  passed 
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through  the  garden  and  descended  into  the  glfen,  winding 
my  way  among  the  wood-walks,  till  havinc  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  glen,  I  began  to  ascend ;  all  without  me  was 
paradise,  and  Si  within  was  wild  confusion.  I  still  pro- 
ceeded through  the  shady  coverts,  till  I  had  ascended 
higher  than  the  wt>od,  and  passed  beyond  the  belt  of  pines 
which  encompassed  the  alp  on  which  the  lodge  was  situ- 
ated. I  then  pursued  a  narrow  stony  path,  which  led  still 
furtber  upwards  towards  the  shepherd's  cabin,  and  attain- 
ed an  eminence  formed  by  a  shelf  of  the  rocky  hills,  from 
which  I  could  look  down  over  the  pines  upon  the  lodge, 
and  see  the  whole  valley  extended  at  my  feet.  From  this 
lofty  site,  I  could  discern  the  snowy  mountains,  which 
appeared  more  boldly,  more  eminently  magnificent ;  the 
bases  being  discernible,  and  their  peaks  appearing  stiU 
more  lofty  than  they  were  accustomed  to  do  from  the 
lower  regions.  Again  I  continued  my  steps,  and  winding 
round  the  base  of  a  conical  rock,  I  at  length  reached  the 
shepherd's  hut ;  and  finding  the  old  man  seated  at  his  door, 
I  presented  him  with  what  I  had  brought,  and  was  with- 
drawing, when,  looking  kindly  at  me, '  Fair  shepherdess,' 
he  said,  *  beware  of  the  wolves  which  beset  these  ;soli- 
tudes;  methinks  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to 
have  seen  old  madame  on  this  occasion,  than  such  a  one 
as  you.' 

^'  I  did  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  the  old  man,  nor 
was  I  offended :  but  I  answered,  *  Fear  not,  my  good  friend ; 
I  will  take  care  of  myself.' 

"*Take  care  of  yourself!'  he  repeated:  'poor  child! 
you  are  but  in  a  dangerous  way,  believe  me,  lady,  if  you 
have  none  other  to  take  care  of  you.'  * 

"  I  turned  away  as  he  spoke  these  words,  and  gave  him 
a  smile.  I  had  known  this  old  man  from  infancy,  and 
little  did  I  then  think,  that  this  parting  smile  would  be  the 
last  courtesy  I  should  ever  show  him. 

"  The  sun  was  descending  as  I  came  down  the  hill,  arid 
its  golden  rays  were  sinking  beneath  the  horizon  as  I 
again  entered  within  the  shades  of  the  belt  of  pine. 
Through  these  I  slowly  passed,  and  was  aware  of  the 
sudden  change  in  the  light,  as  the  disk  of  the  sun  became 
entirely  concealed  behind  the  mountains,  leaving  only  a 
brilliant  gilding  on  the  tops  of  the  woods.    At  mat  mo« 
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ment  the  breeze  blew  fresher.  I  was  precisely  m  that  part 
of  the  grove  nearest  to  the  lodge ;  and  I  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  looking  towards  it,  and  trying  if  I  could  discern 
any  individuals  in  the  portico  or  verandah. 

"  The  murmur  of  rural  sounds  which  arose  from  the 
valley  was  dying  away  as  the  evening  advanced,  the 
song  of  Ijirds  had  ceased,  and  the  lowing  of  the  cows  be- 
longing to  the  cottagers  had  almost  died  away;  all  be- 
came still  but  the  beatings  of  my  wayward  heart:  for  I 
knew  that  I  was  doing  wrong  by  lingering  in  this  place, 
and  yet  I  could  not  resolve  to  leave  it.  The  night  ad- 
vanced, the  shades  became  deeper ;  and  suddenly  I  saw 
the  whole  lodge  illuminated,  while  strains  of  sweet  mu- 
sic, as  if  proceeding  from  horns  and  clarinets,  reached 
my  ear. 

**'  If  I  had  been  fixed  to  the  spot  before  this  by  the 
power  of  my  wayward  fancies,  I  felt  now  more  and  more 
riveted  to  the  place.  I  stood  listening  in  eager  attention, 
I  know  not  how  long,  neither  can  I  say  how  long  I  might 
have  staid,  when  suddenly  I  was  startled  by  the  barking 
of  my  dog.  A  moment  afterwards  I  heard  approaching 
steps,  and  not  waiting  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  these 
sounds,  I  quitted  the  tree  against  which  I  had  been  lean- 
ing, and  fled  towards  home,  and,  as  it  happened,  in  the 
precise  direction  from  which  the  person  w^  approach- 
ing, although  the  winding  course  of  the  wood-walks  had 
in  some  degree  misled  my  ear. 

"  In  consequence  of  this,  I  was  presently  brought  close 
to  the  person  from  whom  I  meant  to  escape ;  and,  dark 
as  was  the  wood,  I  immediately  perceived  that  this  per- 
son was  no  other  than  the  young  stranger  whom  I  had 
seen  the  day  before. 

"  I  was  not  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  as 
not  to  be  ashamed  at  being  thus  surprised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lodge ;  but  the  comte  soon  contrived  to 
restore  my  self-complacency,  and  even  to  bring  me  to 
acknowledge  that  there  would  be  a  chance  of  meeting 
me  another  time  in  this  same  place.  Thus  I  yielded  to 
temptation,  and  proceeded,  step  by  step,  from  one  offence 
to  another. 

"  The  comte  accompanied  me  to  the  gate  of  my  fa- 
ther's garderi  j  but  there  he  took  his  leave,  without  at- 
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tempting  to  come  in. ,  And  here  was  a  sufficient  proo£ 
had  I  needed  additional  proof,  that  he,  as  well  as  myself 
was  sensible  he  was  doing  wrong ;  and  I  ought  to  have 
taken  his  resolution  of  not  entering  with  me  into  the 
house  as  a  hint  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  my  impru- 
dence in  being  with  him,  even  thus  accidentally  as  it 
seemed,  had  I  chosen  to  reflect..  But  reflection  suited 
me  not  at  that  time.«  J  entered  trembling  into  the  gar- 
den, and  looked  anxiously  towards  a  favourite  walk  of 
my  father's,  fearing  to  see  that  dear  parent  pacing  it  up 
and  down  in  a  meditative  mood,  as  he  often  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  at  this  hour  of  the  evening,  while  waiting 
foir  his  supper. 

"  But  ah!  I  needed  not  to  jfear.  Alas!  alas !  this  sight 
I  thus  so  wickedly  dreaded  to  see  was  never  more  to  be 
seen  by  me.  Never,  never  from  that  hour,  did  your  foot- 
steps, my  beloved  father,  trace  your  accustomed  path  in 
your  beloved  garden,  or  visit  the  wood-walks  wild  in 
which  you  so  much  delighted.  I,  your  daughter,  dreaded 
to  see  you  in  your  usual  place ;  I  hoped  you  would  be  out 
of  my  way ; — and  my  wicked  desires  were  granted.  You 
had  already  lived  long  enough  for  your  child ;  your 
guardian  care  was  become  a  burden  to  her ;  I  wished  to 
be  relieved  from  it ;  and  my  wish  was  granted, 

"Oh,  sin!  sinl  how  dreadful  are  the  effects  of  sin! — 
parricide  is  one  of  the  awful  evils  in  its  dreadful  train. 
Yet  I  did  not  murder  him :  no,  that  horror  was  spared 
me,  kindly  spared  me.  .  I  did  not  break  his  heart.  He 
knew  not  of  my  offences ;  he  believed  me  all  he  wished. 
It  was  the  stroke  of  love  which  terminated  his  existence 
— in  mercy  terminated  it,  before  he  was  aware  of  the  dis- 
honour of  his  child. 

"  But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative  while  reason  and 
strength  are  left  me.  As  I  said  before,  I  saw  not  my  dear 
father  where  I  expected  to  see  him,  but  I  had  no  appre- 
hensions. I  went  to  the  house,  and  entered  the  little  ves- 
tibule, and  into  the  study ;  and  still  not  seeing  any  one,  I 
went  up  stairs,  hearing  voices  and  seeing  lights  above. 
And  oh !  conceive  what  wfts  my  horror  and  amazement 
to  see  my  father  stretched  on  a  bed,  pale  and  deathlike, 
without  sensibility  or  motion,  madame  d'Esten  and 
others  being  gathered  around  him,  while  an  old  leech  or 
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▼illa^  doctor  was  in  vaih  endeayouring  to  draw  blood 
from  veins  which  had  been  deeply  opened  in  both  arms 
and  in  his  temple. 

"  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  refrain  from  utter- 
ing a  shriek  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  more  than  a  minute 
before  I  could  comprehend  what  all  this  meant,  or  could 
be  made  to  understand  that  my  poor  parent,  having  been 
praying  with  a  dying  man  in  the  village,  had  returned  to 
his  house  in  his  usual  health  to  all  appearance,  but  had 
not  sat  an  hour  in  his  study,  before  he  was  heard  to  call 
for  madame  d'Esten ;  and  ere  she  could  come  to  him,  he 
had  fallen,  apparently  without  life,  from  his  arm-chair 
upon  the  floor. 

" '  And  has  he  not  spoken  since?' 

" '  Yes,'  said  madame  d'Esten ;  '  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  since  he  revived  a  little,  opened  his  eyes,  and  called 
for  his  dauffhter.' 

"  *  He  asked  for  me !'    I  exclaimed,  *  and  I  was "* 

Here  I  stopped:  I  could  utter  no  more ;  but,  throwing 
myself  on  my  kuees,  close  to  the  pillow  of  the  lifeless 
saint,  I  prayed,  I  suppUcated,  I  besought,  I  frantically  be- 
sought, only  one  word — one  dying  word — one  blessing — 
one  single  blessing.  And  O,  what  resolutions  did  I  then 
make !  how  did  I  deprecate  my  miserable  meeting  with 
the  comte,  and  the  frivolous,  the  guilty  conversation  in 
which  I  had  indulged  him !  '  Had  I  returned  but  one 

auarter  of  an  hour  sooner,  my  father !  my  beloved  fa- 
ler !'  I  said,  *  and  I  might  have  had  thy  blessing !' 
"  As  I  proceeded  to  address  the  cold,  the  silent,  the 
speechless  frame  of  my  father,  on  which  death  had  now 
too  plainly  set  his  terrible  signet,  I  became  more  and  more 
frantic ;  and  when  the  persons  present  would  have  closed 
the  eyes  and  settled  the  limbs,  I  sprang  from  my  knees, 
clasped  my  arms  round  the  body,  and  was  relieved  by  a 
fit  of  total  insensibility,  from  which  I  did  not  recover  till 
the  surgeon,  who  had  been  sent  for  in  vain  for  my  poor 
father,  afforded  me  some  relief  by  taking  a  quantity  of 
blood  from  my  arm. 

"  And  now,  my  child, — foriit  is  for  thee  I  retrace  these 
sorrowful  memorials, — I  mu^t  be  spared  any  very  par- 
ticular detail  of  the  events  which  immediately  followed. 
My  beloved  fa&er  was  committed  to  the  dust  by  the  side 
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of  my  mother ;  and  some  months  afterwards,  the  comte 
de  Bar0eur,  having  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  me, 
and  discovered  that  I  had  a  sense  of  honour  (to  use  the 
word  in  the  commonly  accepted  meaning)  not  inferior  to 
his  o^  n,  used  such  means  to  induce  me  to  becctoe  hia 
wife,  that  I  consented,  and  was  led  by  him  to  the  altar  in 
the  village  church,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  many  of  my 
iather^s  friends,  and  directly  in  contradiction  to  the  opi« 
nion  of  madame  d'Esten,  who  never  liked  ike  comte, 
and  assured  me  that  I  could  have  no  prospect  of  happi- 
ness with  a  friend  of  the  marquis  de  Nemours. 

"  Immediately  on  my  marriage,  Madame  d'Esten  left 
the  valley,  and  I  was  taken  by  my  husband  to  the  lodge, 
where  the  duke  and  his  companions  stm  were,  though 
preparing  to  depart. 

^  Since  my  poor  father's  death,  I  had  lived  in  great  re- 
tirement, and  had  never  been  introduced  to  the  duke  de 
Nemours,  or  to  any  of  the  family  at  the  lodge,  the  inten- 
tions of  the  comte  respecting  me  not  being  generally  un- 
derstood by  them.  I  never  shall  forget  the  uneasy  sen- 
sations which  I  experienced  at  the  moment  in  which  I 
kissed  the  cheek  of  madame  d'Esten,  and  hung  on  her 
maternal  breast— at  the  instant  in  which  I  was  about  to 
leave  her  and  the  house  of  my  fathers,  to  go  amons 
strangers,  to  make  new  friends,  to  acquire  new  habits,  and 
to  experience  new  trials.  But  I  had  chosen  my  own  lot; 
it  was  a  brilliant  one ;  and  if  it  did  not  prove  a  happy 
one,  I  have  none  to  blame  so  much  as  myself. 

"  I  certainly  had  some  objection  to  go  to  the  lodge,  hav- 
ing conceived  a  prejudice  against  its  inhabitants:  but  it 
seems  that  the  comte  wished  to  show  his  bride,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  doing  what  the  duke  had  called  a  very  foolish 
thing ;  and  as  he  assured  me  that  I  should  see  none  but 
persons  of  honourable  character  at  the  lodge,  I  consented 
to  his  wishes.  / 

"  1  had  been  told  that  there  were  several  ladies  in  the 
party ;  and  one  of  these  being  a  sistejr  of  the  duke,  and 
the  widow  of  a  nobleman  in  France,  and  the  others, 
wives  of  gentlemen  who  were  with  them  at  the  lodge,  I 
tried  to  think,  though  against  conviction,  that  all  would 
be^well,  and  accompanied  my  husband  without  further 
opposition. 
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'*  It  was  in  that  lodge,  in  that  abode  of  splendid  vice 
and  misery,  that  I  first  made  my  entrance  into  high  life, 
and  first  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that  happiness 
is  not  always  combined  with  splendour,  and  that  fine 
manners  as  often  disguise  evil  passions  as  they  add  to 
the  charm  of  better  feelings. 

"  We  were  in  a  district  where  wheel  carriages  were  of 
little  use.  I,  therefore,  though  a  proud  and  noble  bride, 
left  my  father's  house  on  foot,  and  not  without  many 
tears.  Every  shrub  and  tree,  and  every  near  and  distant 
prospect,  reminded  me  of  some  scene  of  childhood,  and 
of  some  dear  friend  from  whom  I  must  now  be  for  ever 
parted  on  earth.  When  we  had  passed  the  dingle,  and 
come  out  oathe  alp  in  front  of  the  lodge,  I  was,  however, 
speedily  reminded  of  my  new  honours,  for  the  duke  de 
Nemours,  and  all  the  noble  party,  were  waiting  to  re- 
ceive us  in  the  portico.  I  was  saluted  with  a  sound  of 
horns,  clarinets,  and  other  music ;  and  a  band  of  the  fe- 
male servants  of  the  lodge  (among  whom  were  the  two 
women  who  were  my  chief  attendants  during  my  second 
visit  to  tiiis  dreadful  place)  were  prepared  to  strew 
flowers  in  my  path,  being  themselves  dressed  in  white, 
and  wearing  garlands  of  roses, 

"  As  I  approached  the  portico,  the  duke  and  his  sister 
(who  was  any  thing  but  the  respectable  lady  1  had  ex- 
pected to  see)  stepped  doM^n  to  receive  me ;  and,  while  I 
trembled  at  the  opinion  he  might  form  of  the  country 
girl  who  had  thus  risen  to  high  degree,  he  suddenly 
turned  to  my  husband,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  *  Indeed, 
Theodore,  I  now  indeed  cannot  wonder ;'  adding  some- 
thing about  engagements  broken,  which  I  did  not  then 
understand,  but  which  I  afterwards  learned  referred  to 
some  contract  of  marriage  into  which  the  comte  had  en- 
tered before  he  left  France. 

"  Such  was  my  reception  from  the  duke,  who  was  a 
man  of  the  first  fashion,  and  who  possessed  a  physi- 
ognomy which,  for  animation  and  variation  of  expres- 
sion, would  afford  a  subject  for  constant  speculation  to 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  deciphering  the  human 
countenance,  and  find  a  pleasure  in  being  baffled  in  the 
attempt. 

^'  Madame  de  Portalier,  sister  of  the  duke,  was  evi- 
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dently  older  than  himself,  but  still  retaining  all  the  vivar 
city  of  youth.  She  dressed  elaborate^,  wore  many  or- 
naments, was  highly  rouged,  and  had  a  freedom  of  man-  ' 
ner  which  would  instantly  have  put  me  on  my  guard  in 
my  intercourse  whh  her,  had  I  been  under  the  influence 
of  any  thing  like  prudential  motives.  There  were  many 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  lodge;  but  as  they 
were  persons  with  whom  I  had  no  connexion,  I  have  but 
little  to  say  of  them. 

''  And  now  I  begin  to  feel  anew  a  distaste  for  gay  and 
pleasurable  life.  O,  how  flat  and  stale  do  all  those  scenes 
appear  in  the  review,  in  which  I  once  took  so  much  de- 
light !  Believe  me,  my  child,  that  the  most  gay  and  suc- 
cessful course  of  fashionable  and  worldly  life,  possesses 
no  charms,  and  yields  no  pleasures,  comparable  ta  the 
substantial  joys  and  expansive  pro^cts  attending  the 
path  of  the  humble  and  lowly  Christian. 

"  Who  can  describe  the  vapidness,  the  sordid  feelings^ 
the  languor  and  vexation,  which  accompany  the  life  of 
an  unconverted  man,  and  the  society  of  worldly  persons  ? 

^  But  to  return  to  facts.  I  was  led  into  the  lodge  in 
the  manner  I  described,  and  suddenly  found  myself  at 
the  height  of  my  wishes,  and  precisely  in  that  situation 
after  which  the  secret  desires  of  my  heart  had  panted.  I 
was  now  brought  into  temptation,  which  I  had  never 
been  sufliciently  careful  to,  avoid. 

"  As  I  beheld  the  glow  of  admiration  with  which  I  was 
received  by  every  one  present,  my  cheeks  flushed  with 
secret  triumph ;  and  I  ascended  the  steps  of  the  portico 
with  the  feelings  of  a  monarch  who  first  mounts  the 
throne  to  which  he  has  long  aspired.  The  next  moment, 
however,  just  as  the  duke  de  Nemours  was  preparing  to 
lead  me  into  the  house,  I  looked  back,  and  my  eye  fell 
upon  the  little  winding  path  which  led  to  the  cabin  of  the 
old  shepherd.  Swift  as  lightning  which  flashes  from  pole 
to  pole,  were  the  recollections  which  at  that  instant  dart- 
ed through  my  soul.  My  father,>the  shepherd,  madame 
d^Esten,  every  scene  of  comparatively  innocent  childhood 
at  once  presented  themselves  to  my  view,  and  the  voice 
of  conscience  was  prophetic  and  painful.  A  tear  trem- 
bled in  my  eye,  but  I  brushed  it  hastily  away,  and  stepped 
with  apparent  gaiety  into  the  large  hall  in  the  centre  of 
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the  building,  where  the  fascinations  of  novelty  soon  r&> 
moved  those  painful  feelings  which  had  so  recently  oc- 
cupied my  mind.  In  common  with  all  unsanctified  per- 
sons, I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  the  ideas  of 
magnificence  with  happiness,  and  I  regardra  at  that  mo- 
ment all  the  splendours  which  surrounded  me  as  so  many 
promises  of  future  enjoyment.  I  was  led  through  the 
great  hall  by  the  duke,  into  the  saloon  beyond.  This 
was  the  most  sumptuous  apartment  of  the  lodge.  Its 
brilliancies  are  indeed  faded,  the  worm  and  rust  have  now 
despoiled  them ;  but  it  had  then  been  but  lately  furnished, 
and  would  have  rivalled  some  of  the  most  splendia 
chambers  of  Versailles. 

"I  was  seated  on  a  sofa  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
madame  de  Portalier  placed  herself  on  my  right  hand, 
and  the  duke  on  my  left ;  and  there  I  received  the  more 
particular  compliments  of  all  present,  until,  intoxicated 
by  vanity,  I  was  led  to  feel  that  I  was  then  only  begin- 
ning to  live,  and  that  all  with  whom  I  had  been  pre- 
viously conversant  had  treated  my  transcendent  merits 
with  a  degree  of  injustice,  which  I  should  have  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  their  eyes^had  been  blinded  by 
envy,  had  not  my  own  father  and  nurse  been  of  the 
number ;  but  how  can  envy  find  a  place  in  the  breasts  of 
such  dear  connexions  ?  A  splendid  feast,  a  pantomime 
in  a  small  theatre  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  lodge, 
and  a  ball,,  concluded  this  memorable  day;  and  I  arose 
the  next  morning  only  to  enjoy  a  participation  of  the 
same  pernicious  amusements. 

''A  fortnight  was  spent  in  this  manner,  a  fortnight 
principally  devoted  to  me  by  all  the  splendjd  company 
there  assembled ;  and  during  that  period  such  was  the 
delirium  of  my  feelings,  that  I'can  recollect  experiencing 
only  one  uneasy  day.  That  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  first  Sabbath  wJiich  I  had  ever  spent  in  the  society 
of  unholy  perse ns. 

"  The  ser^'ice  of  the  church  was  performed  that  day  by 
a  person  who  had  fulfilled  the  duties  ever  since  the  death 
of  my  father,  a  young  pastor,  who  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  visiting  his  parents  in  the  village,  and  whom  I  had 
known  from  childhood. 

"It  had  once  been  thought  that  the  parents  of  this 
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Toung  man  hoped  for  a  connexion  with  our  famOj ;  but 
now  this  matter  passed  off,  I  never  inquired,  being  totally 
indifferent  on  the  subject.  Probably  I  had  made  it  ap- 
pear by  my  manner,  which  was  generally  indifferent  and 
naughty  to  those  whom  I  chose  to  think  my  inferionL 
that  I  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  accommodate  myserf 
to  this  arrangement. 

"  The  village  bell  early  in  the  morning  first  awakened 
me  to  the  recollection  of  the  day.  I  was  being  dressed, 
and  the  window  was  open.  I  felt  an  indescribable  sen- 
sation, as  this  sound  vibrated  on  my  ear ;  and  when  re- 
leased from  the  hands  of  my  waiting-maids,  (for  I  had 
already  acquired  the  habit  of  being  served  by  others,)  I 
went  to  a  closet  within  my  room,  and  there  stood  for  a 
while  hearkening  to  the  sounds  which  I  could  not  but 
hear  distinctly,  although  it  was  mingled  with  the  crowing 
of  the  cock,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and 
the  noise  of  the  wind  amidst  the  trees. 

"  The  lower  regions  of  the  valley  lay  in  mist,  which 
the  sun  had  not  yet  had  power  to  dispel ;  but  the  higher 
parts  of  the  valley  and  the  snowy  mountains  beyond  were 
gloriously  illuminated.  The  image  of  my  father  rose  be- 
fore my  mind,  and  I  remembered  him,  as  I  had  oAen  seen 
him  at  this  hour  of  the  Sabbath,  taking  his  simple  break- 
fast, while  he  meditated  on  that  portion  of  Scripture  on 
which  he  proposed  to  speak  during  the  day :  musing,  yet 
not  morosely,  not  austerely;  for  he  would  frequently 
communicate  his  thoughts,  and  thus  prepare  us  for  what 
we  were  to  hear  from  the  pulpit.  I  then  in  fancy  follow- 
ed him  to  his  church,  beheld  his  benignant  smile  on  all 
the  people,  his  humble  courtesies,  and  heard  his  tender 
pleadings  with  the  sinner,  hi^  enlightened  and  cheerful 
views  of  the  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  and  remembered 
his  look  of  paternal  love  when  by  chance  his  eye  fell 
upon  me.  These  recollections  were  indescribably  bitter 
to  me;  and  I  wept  so  abundantly,  that  I  was  glad  to  plead 
a  headach,  to  account  for  my  non-appearance  in  the  sa- 
loon, where  the  party  generally  spent  the  morning  at  the 
billiard-table,  trie  trac,  or  in  some  such  trifles  as  are  in- 
vented for  the  destruction  of  time,  by  those  who  do  not 
recollect,  that  he  who  kills  time  may  at  last  be  found  to 
have  eztende4  the  sentence  of  death,  as  far  as  he  is  con« 
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eerned,  even  into  eternity.    For  if  time  be  not  i 
eternity  must  remain  without  hope. 

^  My  husband  seemed  affected  with  my  indispoBitiony 
(for  I  was  then  very  dear  to  him,  and  it  was  m^  own 
Mult  that  I  did  not  fix  his  regard.  Oh,  I  was  in  this  most 
dreadfully  faulty  I  but,  alas !  in  whai  relation  of  life  have 
I  not  been  so  7)  He  acquiesced  in  my  remaining  quietly 
in  my  room  all  the  morning;  but  at  dinner-time  he 
persuaded  me  to  join  the  party,  and  as'  I  had  a  culpable 
Backwardness  in  telling  him  wherefore  I  wished  to  be 
alone,  he  had  the  less  difficulty  in  inducing  me  to  submit. 

^Ajs  I  looked  pale  when  1  ap^ared,  a  vast  deal  of 
sympathy,  too  great  for  the  occasion,  was  expressed ;  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  the  duke  and  his  sister 
devoted  themselves  to  me,  and  by  their  whispered  flat- 
teries  rendered  this  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  evening 
I  had  spent  at  the  IcKige. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  same  week,  we  all  left  the  valley, 
and  spent  our  next  Sabbath  at  a  beautiful  village  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  There  we  parted ;  the  duke  and  his 
sister  proceeding  over  the  Simplon  to  Rome;  the  rest  oi 
our  companions  passing  over  into  France  ;  and  my  hus- 
band, with  me,  proceeding  through  the  Hauenstein  into 
the  Germam  territories,  where  we  proposed  to  linger 
awhile^  taking  occasion  to  see  all  that  was  worthy  of 
notice  m  that  part  of  the  world. 

**  Gay  as  I  had  been  at  the  lodge,  I  certainly  found  a 
relief  to  my  spirits  as  I  became  more  distant  from  all  that 
could  remmd  me  of  home ;  my  conscience  became  more 
insensible,  and  I  found  more  amusement  for  my  thoughts. 

^^  We  staid  some  time  at  Baden,  Carlsruhe,  Cologne, 
and  several  other  places,  where  the  comte  met  with  ac- 
quaintance. In  these  towns  we  took  lodgings,  and  com- 
monly dined  in  public,  spending  many  of  our  evenings 
at  the  theatre,  and  in  other  public  places.  It  was  at  Co^ 
logne,  however,  that  I  first  began  to  perceive  some  de- 
fects in  my  husband  which'  I  had  little  suspected,  and 
which,  when  discovered,  I  made  no  attempts  to  correct, 
but  rather  increased  bjr  my  own  imperious  carriage. 

"  The  comte  was  evidently  not  a  man  of  good  temper 
This  first  appeared  towards  his  servants,  and  then  to  me. 
He  was  finequently  peevish,  and  inclined  to  Jealousy  and 
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miflpicion.  He  was  also  too  fond  of  games  of  haaeaitl,  as 
is  too  much  the  case  with  his  countrymen  in  general 
This  I  might  have  observed  at  the  lodge;  but  it  was  not 
till  we  reached  Cologne,  where  he  found  some  old  com- 
IMinions,  that  he  began  to  leave  me  in  an  evening  to  in- 
dulge tills  dangerous  propensity. 

^'  It  would  have  been  the  endeavour  of  a  good  wife  to 
draw  him  by  gentle  methods  from  this  dangerous  society: 
but  I  had  no  idea  of  winning  by  such  means.  The  duke 
de  Nemours  had  told  me  that  the  comte  might  corisider 
himself  a  most  fortunate  man  in  having  seen  me  first, 
fiiid  thus  having  possessed  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
away  the  prize — insinuating,  that,  had  he  first  seen  ma 
it  should  not  have  been  so.  These  were  mere  words  of 
course,  and  would  not  have  been  uttered  to  a  woman 
whom  the  duke  had  respected ;  but  they  tallied  so  entirely 
with  an  opinion  which  I  had  m3rself  conceived,  after  I 
had  been  a  few  days  at  the  lodge,  that  they  sunk  deeply 
mto  my  heart,  and  there  operated  like  subtle  and  deadly 
poison.  With  this  opinion  of  myself^  I  was  prepared  to 
resent  every  thing  like  neglect  on  the  part  of  my  hu»- 
tiand ;  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  our  first  disagreement 
at  Cologne. 

^  This  disagreement,  however,  and  several  others,  pass* 
ed  over  without  aiiy  very  evident  diminution  of  regard, 
though  I  believe  that  quarrels  between  married  persons 
always  tend  to  lessen  afiection.  We  proceeded  in  some 
degree  comfortably  together  till  our  arrival  in  Paris, 
which  Was  at  the  end  of  about  six  months  after  our  mar- 
riage. 

"It  was  the  spring  time,  and  as  yet  not  very  hot,  when 

we  took  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  B ,  which  my 

husband  then  owned,  a  large  and  elegant  house  in  the 
Fauxbourgh  St  Honore,  the  back  of  which  looked  to- 
wards the  Champs  Elysees.  The  house  stood  far  back 
in  a  square  court,  surrounded  by  offices,  and  fronted  to- 
wards the  street  by  a  high  gateway  with  a  porter's 
kidge. 

"  I  was  not  at  this  period  quite  so  great  a  novice  as  to 
be  much  surprised  at  the  magnificence  of  the  suit  of  state- 
rooms on  the  first  floor,  through  which  my  husband  led 
me  to  my  own  apartments  m  the  left  wing  of  the  hooflef 
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his  own,  According  to  the  French  custom,  heing  disthiet 
from  mine,  in  the  right  My  apartments,  however^  con» 
sisted  of  four  handsome  rooms,  beyond  which  were  the 
chambers  of  my  women,  for  there  were  three  devoted  to 
my  service.  The  comte  also  informed  me  that  a  car- 
riage and  horses,  with  two  or  three  men-servants,  were 
to  be  entirely  at  my  disposal.  And  thus  1  presently 
found  mvself  established  in  a  manner  which  I  had  scarcely 
venturea  to  imagine,  even  in  my  most  ambitious  dreams, 
when  residing  under  my  parent's  roof. 

"  My  husband,  during  our  travels,  had  given  me  some 
insight  into  the  state  of  his  own  family  and  their  origin. 
His  father's  family,  he  said,  were  anciently  of  Navarre, 
and  of  the  Reformed  religion,  much  attached  to  the  royal 
femily.  One  of  his  ancestors  had  been  a  companion  of 
the  youth  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  his  faithful  friend 
under  all  the  storms  of  early  life:  in  consequence  of 
which,  that  prince,  when  wielding  the  sceptre  of  France- 
had  enabled  him  by  his  bounties  to  procure  the  lands  of 
Barfleur,  from  which  the  family  took  their  title.  These 
lands  and  honours  had  descended  in  a  direct  line  to  hia 
uncle,  by  whom  he  had  been  educated,  and  who,  when 
dying,  had  left  them  to  him  as  the  rightful  heir.  His  fa- 
ther, he  added,  possessed  a  small  estate  near  Pau,  and  had 
there  married  and  died  in  a  happy  and  peaceful  retire- 
ment, leaving  his  possessions  to  his  widow,  who  still  re- 
sided there  with  an  only  daughter,  a  widow  also.  Of  both 
these  ladies  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms,  adding,  that 
they  would  not  love  me  the  less  on  being  assured  that  I 
was  of  the  Reformed  communion. 

" '  Not  only  am  I  in  my  heart  of  the  Reformed  Church,' 
I  replied, '  but  actually  belonging  to  it :  for  you  cannot 
suppose,  my  dear  Theodore,  that  I  could  ever  be  induced 
to  embrace  the  absurdities  of  popery  after  having  seen 
religion  divested  of  all  its  pompous  and  superstitious 
practices.' 

"  It  was  in  Germany,  in  one  of  the  protestant  states, 
where  this  conversation  took  place;  and  my  husband 
smilingly  replied,  *  Think  what  you  will,  Estelle,  and  be 
what  you  will  in  your  chamber ;  for  as  long  as  you  do 
not  obtrude  your  opinions  upon  others,' no  one  will  in 
terfere  with  you.    There  is  much  liberality  of  this  kind 
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now  in  Paris :  even  were  you  to  confess  that  you  had  no 
religion  at  ail,  none  will  find  fault  with  you.  Only  avoid, 
I  breech  you,  any  public  statement  of  your  sentiments ; 
it  will  be  drawing  down  opposition  on  yourself,  and  be 
putting  us  to  inconvenience.' 

" '  But  surely,'  I  said, '  you  do  not  think  religion  a  mat- 
ter of  total  indifference?' 

"  '  Perhaps  I  think  as  much  about  it  as  you  do,'  was  his 
reply.  <  At  any  rate,  had  your  interest  in  these  matten 
been  very  great,  you  would  not  have  postponed  this  in- 
quiry after  my  sentiments^  till  so  many  months  after  oar 
marriage.' 

'^  I  was  vexed  and  angry  at  the  turn  which  was  given 
to  this  conversation,  and  no  doubt  showed  that  I  was  so, 
for  I  felt  my  cheeks  glow  with  shame. 

" '  What !'  said  he,  ^  are  you  displeased,  my  Estelle,  al 
this  remark  ?  I  confess  that  it  was  a  homely  thrust,  but  I 
must  say  that  I  am  glad  that  you  did  not,  during  the  days 
of  courtship,  sift  me  too  closely  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
I  was  often  afraid,  I  own,  of  some  uiquiries  on  this  head, 
and  was  thankful  that  it  did  not  then  nappen  to  occur  to 
YOU  that  piety  was  a  necessary  qualification  in  the  hus- 
band of  a  pastor's  daughter.'  So  saying,  be  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving  my  own  reflections 
to  be  my  companions. 

^'  But  to  return  to  Paris,  and  my  establishment  there. 
We  were  no  sooner  settled  in  our  new  abode  than  we 
were  involved  in  one  continual  round  of  dissipation.  All 
the  friends  of  the  comte,  and  many  who  knew  little  more 
of  him  than  his  name,  poured  in  upon  us.  My  history 
was  told  in  every  circle,  which  added  circumstances  of 
romance.  The  most  celebrated  artists  pressed  forward 
to  be  permitted  to  take  my  likeness :  and  my  picture  was 
every  where  to  be  seen  in  the  character  of  Uie  Estelle  of 
Florian.  The  beautiful  dauphiness,  the  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  had  scarcely  then  com- 
menced that  career  of  splendid  gaiety  which,  at  this 
time,  renders  her  the  admiration  of  one  party,  and  the 
suspected  object  of  another.  My  rank  entitled  me  to  be 
prt)sented  to  her ;  and  at  this  presentation  she  received 
me  with  peculiar  sSability,  and  expressed  her  opinion  to 
those  about  her,  that  report  had  not  deceived  her  re- 
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specting  me,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  I  was  worthy 
of  a  higher  rank  than  that  to  which  I  had  been  thus  un- 
expectedly raised. 

''  All  this  inflated  my  vanity,  and  hastened  on  those 
follies  which  terminated  in  my  temporal  ruin. 

"  During  the  summer  months,  the  fashionable  company 
left  Paris,  and  there  was  some  little  cessation  of  follies. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  I  was  confined  ta  my 
apartments  for  some  time  by  a  slight  illness ;  and  be- 
fore I  could  again  appear  in  public,  I  was  blessed  in 
the  birth  of  a  son,  to  whom  we  gave  the  name  of  Theo- 
dore. All  that  was  tender  in  my  nature  was  excited  by 
this  infant.  O,  what  resolutions  did  I  make  during  the 
first  few  happy  days  after  his  birth,  of  renouncing  aU  the 
empty  pleasures'  of  vain  society,  and  of  devoting  my- 
self to  the  care  of  this  little  delicate  creature !  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  was  supposed,  after  a  few  days,  that  I  was 
of  too  delicate  a  constitution  to  nurse  my  babe  myself; 
and  though  I  pleaded  that  I  never  remembered  having 
had  a  day's  illness  in  my  life,  that  I  but  a  few  months 
past  could  climb  the  steepest  hills  without  fatigue,  and 
that  I  inherited  every  other  symptom  of  the  strongest 
health,  the  decision  went  against  me,  and  my  boy  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  hireling,  though  not  taken 
from  the  house. 

"  Being  thus  deprived  of  the  endearments  of  my  child, 
and  finding  that  every  day  he  became  more  and  more  at- 
tached to  his  nurse,  my  mind  again  turned  to  other  ob- 
jects ;  and  by  the  time  that  Paris  was  completely  filled 
again,  I  was  prepared  to  enter  with  new  ardour,  and  with 
unimpaired  bloom,  into  all  the  vapid  pleasures  of  this  gay 
and  licentious  city. 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  people  of  Paris  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  to  amuse  them- 
selves ;  and  their  amusements  are  so  extremely  childish, 
so  thoroughly  insipid,  so  perfectly  uninteresting  in  tiiem- 
selves,  that  a  serious  person  must  necessarily  inquire  what 
can  possibly  give  a  zest  amidst  the  firequent  repetition  of 
such  buffoonery*  The  French  are  not  a  stupid,  nor  even 
an  ignorant  nation,  when  compared  with  many  others: 
how  then  is  it  possible  that  multitudes  of  them  should  pro- 
ceed, from  year  to  year,  from  youth  to  m?mhood)  from  man- 
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hood  to  old  age,  in  one  eontinued  round  of  vapid  amua^ 
ments,  some  of  which  are  too  light  and  trifling  even  to 
amuse  a  child  at  a  common  merriment?  How  is  this 
mystdry  to  be  solved,  or  where  are  we  to  find  the  solution 
of  this  enigma  ?  Alas !  I  am  but  too  well  enabled  to  give 
the  explanation.  It  is  the  love  of  admiration,  the  desire 
of  being  brought  forward  to  the  notice  of  the  other  sex, 
which  gives  the  power  to  these  enjoyments,  and  removes 
the  tender  susceptibility  of  the  wife  and  mother ;  giving 
an  interest  in  scenes  which  otherwise  could  not  please 
for  a  moment  Were  marriage  held  in  higher  reverence 
in  France,  the  matrons  would  be  seen  no  longer  in  Uie 
gardens  of  midnight  carousal,  in  the  ball-room,  or  the 
theatre,  and  each  solitary  domicile  would  become  the  seat 
of  domestic  happmess,  and  the  nursery  of  domestic  vir- 
tues. Vanity,  and  the  desire  of  admiration,  is  the  secret 
spring  of  all  these  follies;  and  it  was  vanity,  and  vanity 
only,  which  led  me,  though  reluctantly,  to  give  up  my 
child  to  a  hireling  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  tiie  second, 
to  abandon,  every  evening,  that  home  where  I  might  at 
least  have  provided  for  his  comforts,  and  seen  that  all  his 
wants  were  duly  attended  to. 

''  In  proportion  as  I  entered  more  and  more  into  gaiety, 
my  husband  acquired  the  habit  of  seeking  his  own  plea- 
sures more  independently  of  me.  Had  he  always  been 
assured  of  finding  me  at  home  on  his  return  from  any 
engagement,  he  would  have,  been  induced  to  come  home 
sooner,  and  stay  there  longer ;  bad  he  always  found  me 
ready  to  administer  to  hie  comfort,  which  I  should  have 
done  had  I  attended  to  my  duty,  he  might  seldom  have 
left  me,  and  my  good  qualities  might  have  held  that  heart 
which  had  been  attracted  by  the  unimportant  advantages 
of  mere  external  comeliness.  But  there  were  no  attrac- 
tions of  this  kind  in  the  house  of  my  husband,  and  there 
can  be  but  little  wonder  if,  young,  and  thoughtless,  and 
unfixed  in  principles  as  he  then  was,  he  should,  after  a 
while,  become  perfectly  indifferent  to  a  woman  who  had 
never  evinced  any  good  qualities  as  a  daughter,  a  wife, 
or  a  mother. 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  pursued  my  wild  career  of  gaiet3r, 
became  lavish  in  my  expensesy  and  though  not  absolutely 
what  the  world  would  cafl  criminal,  yet  pleased  with  flat- 
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lery,  and  constantly  followed  by  a  crowd  of  young  nken, 
who  sought  to  obtain  that  regard  from  me,  which  I  ought 
only  to  have  possessed  for  him  to  whom  I  owed  the  du- 
ties of  a  wife. 

^'  While  pursuing  this  wild  career  of  heartless  gaiety, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  religion  had  much  hold  of  my 
thoughts.  I  had  no  opportunities  of  attendance  on  public 
worship ;  and  I  very  soon  totally  neglected  all  attention  to 
it  in  private.  From  day  to  day  I  became  more  averse  to 
the  recollection  of  it,  and  by  degrees  such  an  insensibility 
obtained  over  my  heart,  that  my  conscience  entirely 
ceased  after  awhile  to  reprove  me  for  my  neglect  of  the 
outward  forms. 

"  Another  year  passed  away,  and  my  state  of  mind  pro- . 
ceeded  from  bad  to  worse ;  while  I  was  gradually  declin- 
ing in  the  esteem  of  my  husband,  rendering  myself  less 
and  less  necessary  to  his  happiness,  injuring  my  reputa- 
tion, and  contracting  heavy  debts. 

'*  At  the  end  of  this  year,  another  addition  to  our  fa* 
mily  was  expected;  and  as  I  expressed  no  desire  what- 
ever to  perform  the  part  of  a  mother  to  this  infant,  my 
husband,  with  my  permission,  wrote  to  his  mother  in 
Navarre,  requesting  her  to  send  up  a  suitable  nurse  for 
the  child. 

^  I  was  certainly  amazed  at  this  piece  of  foresight  in 
my  husband,  and,  without  opposing  the  measure,  I  sug- 
gested if  it  was  necessary  to  send  so  far  for  a  nurse,  and 
whether  there  were  not  many  to  be  had  in  the  provinces 
much  nearer  the  capital. 

"He  replied,  that  he  had  reasons  for.  what  he  did,  and 
these  reasons  presently  appeared ;  for  shortly  after  the 
birth  of  our  second  son,  he  informed  me,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  send  both  the  children  to  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter at  Pan. 

"  I  was  astonished  and  offended  at  this  proposal,  but 
felt  it  not  as  a  mother.  However,  I  took  upon  me  to  op- 
pose the  measure  with  violence;  nevertheless,  as  the 
comte,  when  excited,  was  fully  as  determined  as  myself 
my  infant  children,  the  little  Theodore  and  Theophilu% 
were  sent  aMray  from  their  parents' roof,  when  the  younger 
was  barely  old  enough  to  sustain  the  journey. 

"I  had  deserved  this.    I  was  not  to  be  pitied;  and  my 
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husband  had  judged  well :  but  it  was  such  a  bvetkitt  op 
of  domestic  union  as  even  I,  hardened  as  I  was,  coulifnot 
but  feel,  though  I  then  little  thought  that  the  pArentd  and 
children  who  were  then  together,  would  never  agam  be 
assembled  on  earth.  For  the  visitation  which  was  ap- 
proaching the  hardened  mother,  neither  slumbered  ncfr 
slept ;  and  though  the  datk  <;louds  of  divine  displeesnre 
had  not  excluded  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  yet  f  might 
have  beheld  those  clouds  on  the  verge  of  my  horizon,  and 
should  have  trembled  at  the  lightnings  with  which  they 
were  chafed.  And  yet  in  wrath  the  Lord  remembeis 
mercy.  My  little  fair  ones,  to  whom  I  had  reftised  to  act 
the  part  of  a  mother,  were  not  to  be  left  destitute.  An- 
other and  a  better  home  was  prepared  for  them,  and  an- 
other and  a  better  mother.  Ah !  my  children !  Yet  who 
have  1  to  blame  but  myself? 

"As  the  carriage,  which  was  conveying  our  infhnt 
children  from  our  presence,  passed  the  court  and  throueh 
the  gateway,  my  husband  and  I  were  left  standing  in  the 
portico  at  the  entrance  of  an  extensive  hall.  liVe  both, 
as  If  inspired  with  one  feeling,  remained  fixed  till  we 
could  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  cairiage  no  longer ; 
alter  which  we  turned  to  each  other,  and  I  was  about  to 
speak,  and  to  accuse  my  husband  of  cruelty,  when,  sur- 
veying me,  while  a  sarcastic  smile  appeared  on  his  counte- 
nance, he  moved  suddenly  round,  and  wdked  off  towards 
that  side  of  the  house  which  contained  his  apartments. 
Tliere  was  a  contempt  and  indifference  in  his  manner 
which  touched  me  to  tho  quick ;  and,  being  overcome 
with  a  variety  of  miserable  feelings,  I  hastened  up  the 
magnificent  staircase  from  the  hall,  and  rushed  through 
my  own  room  into  the  apartment  which  had  been  vacated 
by  my  children  and  their  nurses.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  that  forsaken  chamber,  I  stood  and  looked  around  me, 
as  if  desirous  of  cherishing  my  grief.  There  were  my 
children's  beds,  and  on  that  pillow  was  the  impression 
of  ray  infant's  head.  There  was  a  little  bowl  of  milk  and 
br^,  andihe  very  spoon  with  which  my  little  Theodore 
had  been  playing  while  his  nurse  was  feeding  him.  A 
rose  of  lace  lay  on  the  table ;  it  had  been  taken  from  the 
cap  of  Theophilus;  and  near  the  table  stood  the  cMipty 
cradl&    What  my  feelings  were  at  that  moment  I  cannot 
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describe;  my  head  throbbed  and  grew  dizzy,  and  had 
not  a  profusion  of  tears  relieved  me,  I  should  probably 
have  fainted.  Nevertheless,  my  sorrow  was  of  short  du- 
ration. I  was  engaged  that  evening  to  a  splendid  assem- 
bly. I  had  appointed  a  meeting  with  a  milliner,  about 
my  dress.  Some  disappointment  took  place  respecting  a 
trimming  on  which  I  had  set  my  heart ;  and  this-  little 
irritation  caused  such  a  diversion  in  my  feelings,  that  be- 
fore sunset  I  had  entirely  recovered  my  spirits,  and  was 
fully  prepared,  when  I  met  my  husband  at  dinner,  to  re- 
pay his  scornful  looks  with  interest. 

''I  was  not,  however,  so  much  hardened,  as  to  hear 
without  pleasure  of  the  safe  arrival  of  my  children  at 
Pau,  and  of  their  improved  health  and  appearance  from 
the  change  of  air, — From  that  period,  I  was  engaged  in' 
little  else  but  one  continued  round  of  dissipation ;  while 
an  increasing  neglect  between  myself  and  my  husband 
became  so  decid^,  that  we  seldom  met  except  in  com- 
pany, and  knew  as  little  of  each  other's  movements  as  if 
we  had  been  absolute  strangers. 

"  My  little  beloved  ones  had  been  at  Pau  about  twelve 
months,  and  I  had  frequently  heard  of  them  from  ma- 
dame  de  Laurans,  my  husband's  sister,  who  spoke  of 
.  them  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  affection  of  the  most 
tender  mother ;  And  I  was  perfectly  sfatisfied  with  their 
being  in  such  careful  hands,  anxious  only  as  it  regarded 
myseirto  pursue  that  mode  of  life  which  I  had  choseTi. 

"  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once^the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  I  had  incurred  various  debts  after  ray  arri- 
val at  Paris.  Memorandums  of  these  debts  had  been 
sent  to  me  from  time  to  time,  to  which  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion whatever ;  till  my  creditors  becoming  impatient,  at 
length  sent  their  bills  to  the  conite :  and  I  was  in  conse* 
quence  summoned  one  morning  into  his  library,  not  only 
to  receive  his  reproaches,  which  were  very  bitter,  but 
also  to  be  informed,  that  he  was  resolved  to  send  me, 
without  loss  of  time  or  delay,  to  his  mother  in  Navarre. 

"  Among  other  severe  reflections,  he  failed  not  on  this 
occasion  to  remind  me  of  my  hunible  birth  ai!d  the  ob- 
scurity of  my  education,  together  with  the  circumstance 
of  my  having  brought  him  no  fortune ;  reproaching  me 
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at  the  same  time  with  my  carelessness  as  a  mother,  and 
want  of  afiection  as  a  wife. 

"  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  shake  his  purpose 
of  sending  me  into  retirement;  no  man  was  more  firm 
than  the  comte  wlien  once  resolved ;  and  I  was  dismissed 
his  presence,  with  a  command  to  be  prepared  for  my 
journey  the  next  morning. 

''  I  spent  the  whole  of  that  night  in  weeping ;  but  early 
in  the  morning  the  travelling  carriage  was  ready,  and  my 
husband  prepared  to  hand  me  into  it,  which  he  did,  with 
a  coolness  that  entirely  deprived  me  even  of  the  power 
of  expostulation.  As  the  carriage  was  about  leaving, 
he,  however,  told  me  that  I  should  probably  meet  his 
sister  at  Toulouse :  a  circumstance  which  gave  me  some 
satisfaction ;  at  the  same  time  it  proved  to  me  that  this 
plan  of  banishing  me  from  Paris  had  not  been  suddenly 
adopted. 

"  The  few  first  days  of  my  journey  were  exceedfngl  j 
wretched.  I  was  leaving  Paris  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
precisely  at  the  time  when  it  abounds  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  pleasures,  and  at  a  period  of  my  life  in  which 
I  believed  my  external  charms  were  at  their  highest  per- 
'  fection.  I  was  ignorant  also  of  the  intended  term  of  my 
banishment ;  I  was  highly  incensed  at  my  husband  ;  and 
thought  that  I  had  b^n  used  with  indignity,  in  havinff 
no  other  companions  of  my  journey  than  my  maid  and 
an  old  valet  de  chambre,  who  seemed  to  possess  more  of 
my  husband's  confidence  than  I  could  boast.  I  cried, 
railed,  and  bemoaned  myself,  without  intermission,  till 
we  arrived  at  Toulouse,  where  I  expected  to  meet  my 
sister-in-law,  and  did  not  allow  myself  to  derive  the 
slightest  comfort,  even  from  the  prospect  of  beholding 
my  little  infants. 

"  Ah  !  what  would  I  now  give  for  the  opportunities  I 
then  had  ?  I  refer  to  the  opportunities  of  restoring  a  re- 
putation which  was  not  then  past  recovery ;  the  hope  of 
seeing  my  children,  and  enjoying  their  presence ;  the 
chances  ^  reconciliation  with  my  husband,  which  I  then 
had ;  the  means  of  oWining  the  regard  of  his  excellent 
mother  and  sister ;  and  becoming  the  happy  wife  and 
parent  I  now  can  never  be.  But  I  valued  not  the  blessings 
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which  were  then  within  my  reach ;  I  preferred  infamy 
to  virtue ;  and  I  have  received  my  reward.  But  I  will  not 
anticipate:  too  soon  will  the  horrors  of  my  tale  unfold 
themselves,  and  too  soon  shall  I  appear  to  be  what  indeed 
I  was^  the  most  perversely  wicked  and  abandoned  of  the 
human  race. 

^  At  Toulouse  I  met  not  Madame  de  Laurans  as  I  had 
expected,  a  slight  indisposition  had  prevented  her  from  • 
undertaking  the  journey ;  but  lest  I  should  be  disappoint- 
edy  she  had. sent  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  a  discreet 
and  gray-headed  man,  to  conduct  me  to  the  end  of  my 
journey,  to  apprize  me  of  the  welfare  of  my  children, 
and  to  assure  me  of  a  joyful  reception. 

^' After  leaving  Toulouse,  I  became  more  tranquil  in 
my  mind;  and  in  proportion  as  I  approached  nearer  my 
children,  I  began  to  think  of  them  with  more  afiection. 

'<  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse  that  I  first 
obtained  a  clear  view  of  the  Pyrenees :  but  when  I  ar- 
rived at  Tarbes  I  was  deeply  affected ;  for  here  I  behdd 
again  all  those  pleasing  features  in  the  landscape  which 
render  my  native  country  a  second  paradise.  Here  I 
witnessed  the  water  pouring  through  the  streets,  and  im- 
parting that  freshness  and  purity  which  were  connected 
m  my  early  ideas  with  much  enjoyment.  The  Pyrenees 
indeed  appear  not  so  bold  and  magnificent  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland.  There  are  fewer  of  the  sparkling 
peaks  which  seem  to  pierce  the  very  clouds ;  but  the  gen- 
tier  features  of  a  mountainous  region ;  the  |.Teen  and 
shadowy  valleys,  the  pine-crowned  heights,  the  lively 
cascades,  airy  pasture  grounds,  and  rocky  dells,  are  all 
exhibited  in  equal  perfection  as  among  the  Alps ;  and  in 
no  country  in  the  world  are  the  milk,  the  vegetables,  the 
strawberries,  and  the  raspberries,  more  delicious  than  in 
that  charming  region. 

"From  Tarbes  we  proceeded  to/Pau,  the  birth-place 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  the  former  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Navarre.  I  will  not  do  myself  the  injustice  to 
say  that  my  heart  did  not  beat  high  as  I  appimched  the 
residence  of  my  children,  and  that  I  did  not  think  the 
passage  from  Tarbes  particularly  tedious. 

"  T^e  sun  was  nearly  set,  and  the  evening  refreshingly 
cool,  as  we  approached  the  walls  of  Pau.    The  house  of 
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fliy  mother-in-law  and  the  birth-place  of  my  husband, 
was  without  the  walls  of  the  town,  situated  in  a  line  with 
the  Esplanade.  As  we  drew  near  to  it,  my  attendant, 
(he  old  steward,  called  my  attention  to  certain  venerable 
towers  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
kings,  a  Gothic  edifice  crowned  with  small  cupolas,  such 
as  1  had  often  seen  represented  in  old  tapestry.  On  the 
opposite  side  was  a  long  rans^e  of  the  Pyrenees,  not  in- 
deed appearing  in  their  boldest  forms,  but  exquisitely 
arranged  in  dale  and  upland,  intersecled  by  numerous 
waterfalls,  meeting  together  in  the  valley,  and  forming 
an  extensive  lake,  which,  together  with  the  woods  en  the 
opposite  banks,  furnished  a  scene  which  reminded  me 
in  no  faint  manner  of  the  lovely  Lake  of  Leman  and  the 
mountains  of  Savoy  I  had  visited  with  so  much  delight 
in  the  early  part  of  my  married  life. 

"  This  charming  spot,  which  revived  the  remembrances 
of  past  days,  affected  me  even  to  tears,  and  I  was  still 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  them,  when  the  carriage  sud* 
denly  stopped  before  an  old  gateway,  through  the  arch- 
way of  which  I  beheld  a  formal  but  highly  cultivated 
garden,  and,  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  orange  and 
almond  trees,  an  old-fashioned  mansion,  with  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  folding-doors,  which  were  open.  One 
minute  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  steps;  and  I  had 
scarcely  alighted,  before  a  venerable  lady  appeared,  lead- 
ing a  lovely  child  by  the  hand,  being  followed  by  a 
younger  lady,  who  bore  in  her  arms  an  infant  of  about 
sixteen  months  old.  O,  what  a  sight  was  this !  Once  and 
again  I  fixed  my  ardent  gaze  on  each  infant  countenance 
as  I  ascended  the  steps ;  and  I  presently  found  myself 
seated  on  a  sofa  in  a  large  old  hall,  and  the  ladies  on  each 
side  of  me  with  my  lovely  children  in  their  arms. 

"O !  had  I  then  possessed  a  humble,  contrite,  and  bro- 
ken spirit,  all  might  have  been  well  with  me!  It  was  not 
too  late :  I  had  not  then  lost,  irretrievably  lost,  my  hu»- 
band's  respect ;  his  affections  might  then  have  been  re- 
trieved ;  my  errors  had  then  been  comparatively  venial  5 
they  had  been  such  as  the  world  would  have  forgotten. 
But  what  has  been  my  conduct  since?  O!  miserable, 
wretched,  unfortunate,  perverse  woman  that  1  have  been  I 
Alas !  alas !  my  children !  were  not  your  charms,  my  lit- 
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He  blooming  ones,  sufficient  to  withdraw  me  from  the 
aJlurements  of  the  world?  Wh^thad  this  earth  to  bestow' 
equal  in  attractions  to  your  enchanting  smiles,  yom- 
sweet  and  innocent  caresses?  Where  could  I  expect  to 
see  beauty  like  that  of  my  lovely  boys  ?  Where  could  I 
hear  music  like  the  melting  tones  of  your  tender  voices? 

"  The  kindness,  however,  of  my  venerable  mother-in- 
law,  who  still  retained  the  traces  of  past  beauty,  and 
whose  carriage  was  that  of  the  finished  gentlewoman, 
fined  me  for  the  moment  with  gratitude ;  and  I  was  inex- 
pressibly affected  by  the  presence  of  my  attractive  chil- 
dren. But  I  was  Jess  pleased  with  madame  de  Laurans, 
and  fancied  that  there  was  a  certain  severity  in  her  man- 
ner, which  made  me  shrink  from  her  observation.  Ma- 
dame de  Laurans  had  known  many  sorrows,  and  the 
effects  of  past  afflictions  still  rested  on  her  countenance. 
Her  face  was  much  disfigured  by  the  small-pox^  and  this 
circumstance  undoubtedly  rendered  her  appearance  less 
prepossessing;  yet  her  smile  was  sweet,  and  her  eyes 
were  expressive. 

"  I  was  much  fatigued  with  my  journey,  and  therefore 
was  glad  to  retire  to  rest  at  an  early  hour.  My  mother 
and  sister  led  me  to  my  room,  which  was  a  large  Gothic 
chamber  at  the  end  of  a  gallery ;  and  before  they  took 
leave  of  me,  they  assured  me  of  their  regard,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  I  should  be  happy  with  them.  I  ex- 
pressed my  sense  of  their  kindness  to  my  children,  and 
told  them  how  much  I  had  been  delighted  with  their  ap- 
pearance; adding,  that  although  I  had  regretted  my 
separation  from  them,  I  was  now  convinced  that  it  bad 
been  for  their  good. 

*''I  rejoice,'  replied  madame  de  Laurans,  'I  rejoice, 
my  sister,  that  you  are  in  this  way  of  thinking.  You,' 
she  addea,  'as  a  daughter  of  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  must  be  sensible  of  the  importance  of  early  re* 
ligious  instructions,  and  of  good  examples  set  before  chil- 
dren. The  manners  of  Paris  are  corrupt ;  and  it  is  I  fear 
scarcely  possible  to  educate  children  in  humble  Christian 
habits,  in  a  situation  where  all  around  them  are  more  or 
less  polluted.  Its  pleasures  and  vices,'  added  she,  '  are  a 
QUgbty  voTtex.  wmch  draws  in  all  that  come  within  its 
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iii£u«iice.    I  have  yet  seen  none  who  have  been  able  to 
escape  it.' 

"^  The  look  she  gave  as  she  spoke  seemed  to  pierce  me 
to  the  heart,  and  I  averted  my  eyes  from  her. 

^^My  mother  sighed,  and  took  my  hand.  *My  dauffh^ 
ter,'  she  remarked,  'speaks  with  emphasis,  but  it  is  be- 
cause she  feels  what  she  says.  O,  Estelle !  wife  of  my 
son,  and  mother  of  my  darling  little  ones !  there  is  one 
circumstance  of  my  life,  the  remembrance  of  which 
makes  me  miserable.  Your  husband,  my  beloved  Theo- 
dore, at  ten  years  of  age  was  precisely  the  son  a  mother's 
heart  might  approve,  a  promising,  pious,  lovely  boy.  At 
that  time,  from  worldly  motives,  I  was  induced  to  con- 
sign him  to  the  charge  of  an  uncle ;  and  what  is  he  now? 
not  indeed  a  base  or  dishonourable  character,  but  not  the 
simple  Christian  I  hoped  he  would  continue  to  be — not 
&e  character  I  hope  to  see  his  sons  at  his  age,  should  I 
be  permitted  to  live  so  long.  And  yet'  she  added, '  and 
yet,  I  have  hope  for  my  llieodore.  He,  indeed,  knows 
what  is  right  And  if  he  did  not  honour  the  uhristian 
and  the  Reformed  religion,  would  he  have  consigned  his 
children  to  his  sister's  care  ?  would  he  have  sent  them  io 
this  ancient  seat  of  the  Reformed  Church,  to  this  place 
where  the  former  monarchs  of  Navarre  maintained  their 
simple  and  holy  creed  in  the  very  midst  of  papacy? 
Surely  this  is  a  token  for  good  in  our  beloved  Theodore!* 

'^  To  all  this  I  could  make  no  answer :  every  word  ut- 
tered by  the  old  lady  fiUed  me  with  shame ;  and,  when 
the  ladies  left  the  room,  I  yielded  without  restraint  to 
my  punful  feelings. 

"  Had  I  then  resolved  to  turn  to  my  God,  all  would 
have  been  well  with  me,  as  I  before  observed;  but  al- 
though the  feelinffs  I  was  the  subject  of  for  some  da^ 
after  I  arrived  at^ta,  were  certainly  similar  to  the  fruits 
of  penitence,  ye^mey  were  not  that  repentance  which 
needeth  not  to  be  repented  oC 

^But  ah !  how  my  heart  dnks  within  me,  when  I  re- 
flect npon  that  time.  What  happiness  might  I  have  en- 
joyed in  Navarre,  had  mv  minn  been  in  a  hnmble  and 
My  state;  especially  when  a  diort  time  after  my  ai^ 
fival  I  leoeivea  a  kind  letter  from  my  husband,  t^  Jeaii 
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raeh  a  letter  as  I  might  have  built  the  hoped  of  a  happy 
reconciliation  upon.  But,^uch  was  the  disposition  of  my 
heart  on  that  occasion,  his  kindness  rather  served  to  raise 
my  hopes  of  being  speedily  restored  to  the  gay  life,  the 
exclusion  from  which  I  so  nmch  regretted,  than  tended 
to  settle  me  in  the  situation  to  which  I  had  been  con- 
ducted. 

"  My  recollections  of  Navarre  produced  the  mingled 
sensations  of  regret,  of  deep  regret,  and  of  pleasure,  and 
would  readily  furnish  subjects  for  volumes.  How  has  my 
memory  since  dwelt  on  those  days  of  sunshine,  when  my 
children  were  about  me,  and  my  mother-in-law  and  sister 
gave  me  every  proof  of  sincere  affection !  1  was  from  the 
first  attached  to  my  mother,  but  madame  de  Laurans  only 

g leased  me  after  I  was  better  acquainted  with  her.  I 
ad  never  seen  true  piety  in  a  form  so  sweet  and  amiable 
in  any  females  as  I  saw  it  in  them.  The  life  we  led  was 
such  as  would  have  proved  infinitely  sweet  to.  one  of  a 
purer  mind.  We  began  and  concluded  each  day  with 
prayer.  We  dined  together,  at  one  o'clock ;  and  we  often 
spent  our  evenings  in  working  and  reading,  in  playing 
with  the  beloved  little  ones,  or  taking  them  out  in  the 
old  coach  to  visit  the  charming  environs  of  Pau. 

"  Oh !  what  melancholy  delight  have  1  had  in  retracing 
some  of  those  afternoons  so  delightfully  spent,  when  we 
have  alighted  from  our  coach  and  wandered  among  the 
valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  tarrying  at  the  front  of  some  hut 
to  regale  ourselves  with  wood-strawberries  and  cream, 
while  seated  beneath  the  shade  of  some  spreading  tree, 
and  witnessing  the  little  playful  tricks  ofour  infant  boys. 
And  O,  what  lessons  of  wisdom  then  frequently  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  the  venerable  lady  and  her  excellent 
daughter !  But  all,  all  in  vain  were  those  views  of  do- 
mestic happiness  set  before  me,  ancM^se  words  of  wis- 
dom poured  into  my  ears.  I  was  reMess  and  uneasy  in 
the  situation ;  and  the  year  rolled  romid  sadly  and  hea- 
vily to  me,  while  I  admitted  of  no  comfort  but  from  the 
hopes  of  returning  to  Paris.  These  prospects,  however, 
seemed  as  distant  as  ever :  for  though  my  husband  now 
began  to  write  to  me  with  kindness,  yet  he  never  hinted 
ftt  my  return. 
'*  At  length,  when  I  had  been  at  Pau  about  fourteen 
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montlis,  the  oomte  wrote  in  high  spirits,  to  inlonii  ns  that, 
by  the  death  of  a  distant  relation,  be  was  unexpectedly 
entitled  to  a  large  property,  a  communication  which  filled 
me  with  ecstacy. 

^' '  You  will  now  write,  my  dear  Estelle,'  said  my  mo- 
ther, '  and  press  our  dear  Theodore  to  leave  Paris  and 
come  to  us ;  and,  henceforward,  we  will  be  but  one  fa- 
mily.' 

"  I  know  not  what  reply  I  made  to  this,  but  certainly 
I  never  meant  to  do  as  she  required ;  for  though  I  imme- 
diately wrote  to  my  husband,  it  was  to  request  him  to 
recall  me  from  banishment. 

^  His  answer  soon  arrived,  and  it  contained  a  cold  ac- 
quiescence in  my  request.  His  letter  concluded  with  the 
following  paragraph : '  I  am  half  weary  of  this  public  life, 
and  almost  disposed  to  give  it  up.  I  verily  believe  that 
little  persuasion  would  now  be  necessary  to  induce  me  to 
quit  Paris  for  ever.' 

''  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  read  tlie  former  part  of 
this  letter  to  the  ladies,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  my 
speedy  return  to  Paris ;  but  the  latter  part  I  kept  back. 
However,  madame  de  Laurans  had  penetration  to  disco- 
ver the  state  of  her  brother's  mind  from  the  few  lines 
which  I  had  read  to  her ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
she  spoke  her  mind  to  me  in  the  way  she  had  never  done 
before.  '  I  plainly  see,'  she  said,  '  that  Theodore  might 
now  be  drawn  from  the  world,  woul4  you  but  use  the~ 
Influence  you  possess.  And  surely,'  she  added,  ^  we  have 
a  right  to  expect,  Estelle, « that  you,  the  daughter  of  a 
minister  of  the  Reformed  church,  ought  to  employ  that 
influence  in  the  way  we  could  desire !  You  have  in  your 
own  experience  felt  the  dangers  of  the  world ;  you  had 
well  nigh  fallen  inthe  situation  into  which  you  now  desire 
again  to  enter:  dj^  you  tremble  not  at  these  dangers;  - 
you  rush  into  temptation  with  your  eyes  open ;  you  up- 
hold your  husband  in  a  mode  of  life  which  you  know 
to  be  slnfhl ;  and  you  expect  to  escape  unhurt !  What,' 
added  she, '  are  the  words  of  the  prayer  which  you  have 
beea  taught  to  repeat  from  infancy  ? — what  but  these — 
^'Lead  us  not  into  temptation?"  Dare  you  repeat  that 
prayer,  and  tempt  your  God,  as  you  are  now  about 
to  do?* 
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I  felt  myself  highly  irritated  at  being  thus  addressed^ 
and  my  unholy  purpose,  if  possible,  was  strengthened  by 
it ;  notwithstanding  which,  I  commanded  myself,  and  an- 
swered with  calmness,  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  use  the  first  permission  to 
rejoin  my  husband. 

^ '  Ah,  E^elle!'  said  madame  de  Laurans,  shaking  her 
head,  'you  are  dealing  treacherously  with  your  con- 
science.* 

"  I  was  afraid  that  madame  de  Laurans,  who  wrote 
constantly  to  the  comte,  might  have  influence  to  persuade 
him  to  revoke  the  permission  which  he  had  given  me  to 
return  to  Paris :  I  therefore  hastened  my  departure,  and 
in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  my  preparations  bad  almost 
forgotten  that  I  was  to  leave  my  children  behind  me. 
However,  on  the  evening  before  I  left  Navarre,  I  had 
some  susceptibility  of  tenderness,  and,  after  I  had  supped, 
I  stole  into  the  room  where  they  were  sleeping.  Early 
as  it  was  in  the  year,  the  evening  was  sultry^  and  the 
large  casement-window  of  their  airy,  old-fashioned  apart- 
ment was  open,  admitting  the  softest  and  sweetest  odours 
from  flowering  shrubs  and  the  parterre  beneath.  The 
moon  was  at  the  full,  and  shedding  its  feeble  light  on  the 
long  range  of  mountains  which  oounded  the  horizon. 
The  lake  was  also  visible  in  the  valley,  and  the  dark 
groves  on  its  banks  added  variety  to  the  charming  scene. 
AH  was  stilt  in  the  chamber.  I  approached  the  alcoves 
where  my  babies  lay.  They  had  thrown  off  the  single 
sheet  which  covered  them.  Their  heads  were  on  the 
same  pillow,  and  their  arms  around  each  other.  Th^ 
were  breathing  gently.  I  stooped  and  kissed  them,  and 
my  tears  fell  upon  them.  The  little  one  started  in  his 
sleep  when  touched  by  me,'  and  his  lips  imperfectly  ut- 
tered the  word  '  mamma.'  ^k 

"  Was  it  your  mother  you  then  aodressed,  my  little 
angel  ?  and  was  that  the  last,  the  very  last  time  that  I 
was  to  hear  your  lovely  voice?  Oh,  miserable  Estelle! 
why  have  my  better  feelings  ever  come  too  late  ? 

"But  I  hasten  from  this  scene;  'twere  distraction  to 
dwell  longer  on  it.  Sufllce  it  to  say,  that,  by  the  morning 
dawn  I  had  quitted  Pau,  and  ere  yet  that  moon  had  waned 
which  had  lighted  me  mto  the  chamber  of  my  children. 
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I  was  again  within  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  I  had  again  em* 

braced  my  husband,  and  had  again  plunged  myself  into 
the  awful  vortex  of  intoxicating  pleasures. 

''  I  found  my  husband  glad  to  see  me,  and  in  high  spi- 
rits, though  I  evidently  saw  that  I  could  easily  have  with- 
drawn him  from  Paris,  of  which  he  was  weary. 

''  The  fir^  information  I  received  from  him  was,  that 
the  duke  de  Nemours  and  madame  la  marquise  de  Por- 
talier  were  returned  to  France,  the  lady  being  at  that  time 
with  the  court  at  Marly,  and  the  gentleman  on  some  of 
his  many  estates  in  the  provinces. 

"  It  was  then  that  I  first  coveted  the  honour  of  being 
one  in  the  train  of  the  queen,  and  that  I  began  to  solicit 
my  husband  to  make  interest  for  a  place  for  me  near  her 
majesty.  The  comte  at  first  did  not  seem  to  approve  of 
my  wish,  but  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon  by  madame 
de  Portalier  to  yield  to  my  solicitations. 

"  Madame  de  Portalier  no  sooner  he^rd  of  my  arrival 
than  she  called  upon  me,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction 
on  seeing  me  again.  The  compliments  she  paid  me  were 
very  grateful  to  my  vanity ;  and  she  undertook  to  procure 
me  the  place  I  so  earnestly  desired :  neither  did  she  deceive 
me,  for  I  soon  received  the  agreeable  information  that 
the  object  of  my  ambition  was  obtained. 

"I  pass  over  my  first  introduction  at. court,  with  other 
matters  of  little  consequence.  I  would  observe  merely, 
that  I  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  render  myself  agreea- 
ble in  this  grand  sphere  of  ambition  and  magnificence,  and 
that  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  I  succeeded :  for  1  was 
regarded  favourably  by  royalty,  and  was  in  high  estima- 
tion throughout  the  court. 

^^It  was  at  that  period  in  which  the  king  and  queen 
were  accustomed  to  frequent  the  palace  and  gardeps  of 
Marly.  0 

"  Here  gambling  and  public  suppers  took  place  every 
day,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  dress  of  the  ladies 
should  be  splendid  to  an  extreme.  The  populace  were 
admitted  into  the  gardens,  and  the  display  was  such  as 
might  lead  the  imagination  to  suppose  it  was  the  eflect 
of  enchantment.  The  buildings  and  gardens  of  this  fairy 
palace  might  be  compared  to  the  theatrical  scenes  of 
the  opera.    These  gardens,  of  great  length  and  breadth. 
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CEitended  in  gentle  ascent  towards  Hie  pavition  of  th^ 
son,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  royal  family,  and  the 
pavilions  designating  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  en^ 
compassed  the  two  sides  of  the  parterre ;  and  all  these 
were  connected  with  each  other  by  elegant  yista&  into 
which  the  rays  of  ihe  sun  coidd  never  penetrate.  Lodg- 
ings were  provided  in  these  varions  pavilions  for  the 
princes  of  the  Uood  and  persons  of  inferior  note  attached 
to  the  court. 

'<  In  the  great  hall  more  than  thirty  tables  were  sump- 
tuously supplied,  for  there  every  one  lived  at  the  expense 
of  the  king ;  and  the  entertainments  of  the  place  banished 
from  this  magnificent  retreat  every  remembrance  of  a 
country  life. 

"  The  court  dined  early,  and,  after  dinner,  the  qneen 
with  her  ladies  were  drawn  through  the  gardens  and 
groves  of  the  palace  in  sdedges,  surmounted  by  thrones 
richly  embroidered  with  gold ;  occasionally  resting  our 
carnages  under  the  shade  of  the  lofty  trees  with  which 
these  pleasure-grounds  so  richly  abounded,  while  cas- 
cades, falling  over  rocks  of  white  marble,  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  were  seen  through  the  openings  of  the 
trees,  and  afibrded  a  sparkling  contrast  to  the  surround- 
ing shades. 

"This  amusement  was  childish;  and  well  would  it 
have  been  had  the  evil  been  limited  to  the  adorning  of 
our  persons  with  feathers,  flowers,  jewellery,  and  em- 
broidery. But  the  motives  which  carried  us  thus  far 
were  not  so  to  terminate.  In  the  sports  of  infancy,  there 
Is  no  intention  beyond  the  present  amusement;  but  in 
those  of  adult  persons,  those  things  which  meet  the  eye 
are  not  all  the  things  which  occupy  the  attention.  There 
is  a  secret  and  deadly  vanity  which  moves  the  puppets 
of  fashion  and  lovers  of  pleasure,  rtfce,  intrigue,  ambi- 
tion, and  sensuality,  are  the  hidden  motives  of  action  in 
all  worldly  societies ;  and  they  must  be  superficial  obser- 
vers indeed  who  cannot  detect  these  under  the  most  spe- 
cious coverings  with  which  art  can  deck  them. 

"  Accordingly,  the  evenings  at  Marly  frequently  be- 
trayed what  the  mornings  would  have  concealed.  It  was 
the  constant  habit  of  the  court  to  meet,  while  at  this 
place,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  in  the  queen's  saloon,  a 
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magnificat  octagonal  apartment,  which  rose  in  a  enpoh, 
ornamented  by  a  balcony.  There  we  phiyed  at  pharaon 
and  lansquenet ',  and  here  it  was  that  I  first  began  to  bar- 
ter my  peace  for  gold,  loosing  and  winning  sums  of  great 
amoQnt« 

^  It  may  be  asked,  did  I  find  happiness  in  these  pur« 
suits?  I  answer,  no:  afflicted  as  I  have  since  been,  I 
would  not  exchange  even  the  most  disastrous  and  gloomy 
iK>urs  of  my  life  tor  those  I  spent  in  that  scene  of  false 
prosperity. 

^  In  the  queen's  saloon  at  Marly,  among  many  other 
sculptured  groups,  there  was  one  in  white  marble-of  two 
sleeping  infants  enfolded  in  each  other's  arms.  I  know 
not  whether  there  was  any  particular  merit  in  the  sculp- 
ture :  but  this  I  know,  that  the  sight  of  it  affected  me  al- 
most to  tears,  and  I  dared  not  continue  to  look  at  it;  and 
if  my  eye  fell  upon  it  by  chance,  I  was  instantly  sensible 
of  such  a  depression  in  my  spirits  as  I  could  not  de* 
scribe. 

"  In  the  mean  time  there  was  not  a  single  person  in 
the  court  to  whom  I  had  shown  the  smallest  regard  but 
Madame  de  Portalier,  and  my  regsurd  for  this  kidy  was 
so  entirely  devoid  of  esteem,  that  it  was  any  thins  but 
sincere;  for  the  more  I  saw  of  her  the  less  I  valiKd  her 
character;  for  she  was  intriguing,  vain,  eager  for  admira- 
tion notwithstanding  her  age,  and  corrupt  in  every  prin- 
ciple. Still,  however,  I  was  flattered  by  her  caresses,  and 
intoxicated  by  the  reports  she  continually  brought  to  me 
concerning  the  effect  produced  by  my  appearance  in  so- 
ciety. 

"  My  residence  at  court  seldom  continued  longer  than 
a  week  at  a  time,  and  I  think  it  was  during  my  second 
attendance  on  the  queen  at  Marly,  that  I  first  met  the 
duke  de  Nemours  after  his  return  from  Italy. 

"  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  I  was  sitting 
in  the  shade  near  the  marble  fountain  when  heunexpect-  ^ 
edly  made  his  appearance.'  He  was  elegantly  dressed ; 
and  though  several  years  had  passed  since  I  had  seen 
him,  it  seemed  as  if  time  had  stood  still  with  him,  for 
there  was  not  the  slightest  change  in  his  appearance. 

"  He  expressed  great  pleasure  in  seeing  me,  and  much 
vain  conversation  passed  between  us.  From  that  period, 
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while  I  remained  with  the  court  w«  were  conflteilfly  to- 
gether; and  on  my  return  to  Paris  this  intimacy  was 
continued,  while  my  intercourse  with  his  sister  became 
more  and  more  frequent 

^  Madame  de  Portalier  did  not  veside  with  her  broths 
in  Paris,  but  occupied  a  large  housf}  of  her  own^  in  which 
she  saw  much  company,  and  gave  many  splendid  enter- 
tainments. 

^  The  comte  did  not  at  first  appear  to  take  any  notice 
of  tiiis  close  intimacy  between  me  and  Madasoe  de  Por- 
talier;  but  after  a  while  he  remonstrated  with  me,  giving 
me  certain  hints  by  which  I  might  understand  that  her 
reputation,  notwithstanding  the  favour  in  which  she  stood 
at  court  was  not  precisely  such  as  entitled  her  to  be  the 
guide  or  one  so  young  as  I  was. 

'^  To  this  caution  I  paid  no  furth^  attention,  than  to 
withdraw  my  connexion  with  the  marquise  somewhat 
more  from  the  view  of  the  world;  and  I  was  even  so  im- 
prudent as  to  state  to  her,  that  my  husband  was  jealous 
of  her,  and  fancied  that  I  preferred  her  company  to  his. 

'^  I  could  say  much  on  this  part  of  my  life,  but  I  pur- 
posely hasten  over  it;  my  heart  sickens  at  the  remem- 
b^rance  of  my  folly,  my  madness,  and  my  wickedness. 

^  Another  year  passed  away  after  my  return  from  Na- 
varre;  in  that  interval  I  had  a£ain  involved  myadf  in 
debt,  and  was  become  a  deep,  though  in  general  a  suc- 
cessful, gambler. 

"  The  spring  appeared,  and  I  again  visited  Miurly.  The 
duke  de  Nemours  was  there,  and  constantly  with  me;  a 
circumstance,  which  the  freedom  of  manners  then  pve» 
vailing  m  Paris  prevented  any  person  from  blaming  as 
it  deserved. 

^'  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  in  which  I  was 
to  return  to  Paris.  1  was  deeply  engaged  in  play  with  a 
gentleman  who,  no  doubt,  subsisted  by  gambling.  I  was 
at  first  successful,  and  my  success  made  me  rash ;  and  I 
sat  till  I  had  not  only  lost  all  I  had  gained,  but  had  in-* 
volved  myself  in  a  debt  on  which  I  trembled  \o  think. 

<<I  had  no  means  of  defraying  this  deb^  and  I  was 
compelled  to  give  the  gentleman  a  note,  acknowledging 
my  debt,  with  a  promise  of  speedy  payment 

^Madame  de  Portalier  had  observed  what  passed/for 
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die  had  been  standing  behind  my  chair ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  company  dispersed  I  hastened  to  her  apartment,  and, 
biQrsting  into  tears^  confessed  my  folly  and  my  painfu 
apprehensions. V  <Can  I,'  Tasked,  'demand  this  money 
torn,  my  husband  1  No,  I  dare  not.  But  must  1  leave 
that  disgraceful  memorial  standing  against  me  V  And 
tach  were  ray  feelings,  such  the  reproaches  of  ray  con- 
science, such  my  terror,  that  I  nearly  fiunted. 

^Madame  de  Portalier  tried  to  console  me,  but  she  of- 
fered me  no  adyice  which  promised  succour ;  I  therefore 
letimied  to  my  chamber,  and  spent  the  night  in  tears.  In 
the  morning,  however,  a  letter  was  put  into  my  hands; 
it  was  from  the  duke  de  Nemours,  and  informed  me  that 
he  had  redeemed  my  pledge  from  my  adversary  of  the 
past  night ;  and  he  desired  I  might  feel  no  uneasiness  on 
the  subject  My  first  emotions  on  this  occasion  were 
those  of  unmingled  delight ;  but  there  was  a  deduction 
vooh'  my  happiness,  when  I  recollected  that  the  debt  I 
now  owed  the  duke  was  not  an  imaginary  one,  which 
^e  laws  of  £yse  honour  only  could  render  valid,  but  a 
solid  and  substantial  one:  for  how  had  my  pledge  been 
redeemed,  but  by  a  heavy  disbursement  w  eighed  down 
with  this  feding,  I  hastened  to  the  chamber  of  the  mar- 
quise, and  there  found  her  conversing  with  her  brother. 

"  I  scarcely  recollect  what  passed  on  this  occasion.  I 
was  at  first  excessivdy  afflicted,  but  the  duke  and  his 
sister  contrived  to  comfort  me:  and  before  we  parted 
they  exacted  a  promise  from  me  that  I  would  be  present 
that  evening  at  an  assembly  in  the  house  of  the  marquise 
in  Paris ;  the  marauise  being  more  anxious  to  see  me  on 
that  occasion,  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  metropolis 
for  a  short  time  with  her  brother^  who  was  proceeding 
the  next  morning  to  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  Al- 
sace. 

^  It  was  about  noon  when  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  my 
own  house  in  Paris ;  and,  being  admitted,  was  hastening 
to  ray  own  apartments  in  no  very  easy  state  of  mind, 
when  I  was  accosted  by  my  husband's  confidential  ser- 
vant before  mentioned,  and  informed  that  the  comte 
desired  to  speak  vtrith  me.  My  heart  was  agitated  as  I 
followed  him  into  the  library;  and  my  apprehensions 
were  by  110  means  diminished,,  when  I  saw  my  husband 
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seated  at  a  table  examinmg  certain  meiiK>Tandams  iivliie^ 
were  spread  before  him. 

"  On  seeing  ilne,  he  turned  pale  with  passion,  and  hold- 
ing before  me  a  calculation  which  he  had  been  making 
from  these  various  memorandums,  he  bid  me  prepare  for 
a  second  visit  to  Pau. 

^^  It  is  necessary,  madame,'  he  said,  '  to  put  it  out  of 
your  power  to  ruin  me.  Behold  the  amount  of  your  bills, 
at  least  of  some  of  them,  for  probably  you  have  other 
debts  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.  But  I  forbear  to 
reason  or  expostulate.  The  day  after  to-morroW  you  will 
be  in  readiness  to  quit  this  place ;  in  the  mean  time,  you 
do  not  leave  this  house.' 

"  *I  am  willing  to  go,'  I  replied,  with  suppressed  indig- 
nation. '  I  shall  be  ready  at  the  appointed  time :  but  this 
evening  I  am  engaged,  and  must  go  from  home.' 

"  *  Do  as  you  please,  madame,'  he  replied : '  but  under- 
stand this,  if  you  once  leave  these  gates,  without*  my 
sanction,  you  return  no  more.' 

"  *  Be  it  so,'  I  replied,  in  high  displeasure ;  and  I  quit- 
ted the  room  without  a  single  attempt  at  self-justifica- 
tion, or  deprecation  of  the  just  displeasure  of  my  offended 
husband. 

"I  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  my  husband  would 
put  his  threat  into  execution,  respecting  the  closing  of  his 
gates  against  me.  I  therefore  resolv^  to  keep  my  ap- 
pohitment  with  madame  de  Portalier :  for  I  was  anxious 
to  relate  my  present  distress  to  her,  and  to  entreat  the 
duke  to  conceal  my  secret  respecting  the  debt. 

"  I  know  not  how  the  rest  of  that  miserable  day  pass- 
ed. At  length  the  evening  came,  and  the  hour  appoint- 
ed for  my  visit  to  the  marquise.  I  saw  my  husband  no 
more  that  day :  I  heard  his  voice,  indeed,  but  I  saw  him 
no  more  at  that  time,  nor  ever.  Our  last  meetingwas 
iii  anger ;  we  never  met  again.  Ah !  unhappy  Theo- 
dore !  With  a  better  wife  what  might  he  have  been  ? 
He  was  once  inexpressibly  dear  to  me !  He  is  now  dear 
to  mel  How  shall  I  ever  compensate  for  the  wrongs  I 
have  done  him ! 

"Many  say  of  vice,  that  she  has  power  to  bestpw 
some  happy  moments  on  her  votaries.  If  so,  if  this  be 
true,  how  haye  I  been  cheated!  for,  through  all  thebng, 
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hour  liud  out  as  upon  a  dial,  I  could  not  place  my  finger 
tm.  one,^the  smallest,  partition  of  time,  and  say  that  va0 
a  pleasent  moment  Bitterness  and  sorrow,  dread  and 
aefif-repioach,  have  accompanied  me  through  every  step ; 
and  remorse  has  ever  gnawed  my  heart,  even  when  my 
oountenance  has  been  enlivened  with  worldly  success, 
and  my  ear  has  vibrated  with,  the  accents  of  human 
piaifle. 

"  But  to  proceed  with  my  dreadful  narrative.  I  went 
to  the  marquise's.  I  was  present  at  the  assembly.  I  coa- 
versed  with  the  duke,  and  represented  my  husband  to 
him  as  a  tyrant.  I  received  his  assurances  of  unaltered 
friendship,  and  fidelity  to  his  trust ;  for  I  had  a  secret  in 
his  keeping,  and  I  took  a  tender  leave  of  the  marquise  in 
his  presemse;  after  which,  I  returned  home  in  my  own 
carriage :  but  the  gates  were  shut  against  me,  and  in  the 
BMnnent  of  high  indignation,  I  ordered  my  coachman  to 
drive  back  to  ^e  maiquise^s,  thus  for  ever  closin^those 
gates  against  me  where  only  I  could  have  found  protec- 
tion. 

^  Having  already  deviated  so  far  from  the  path  of  duty, 
and  wandered  so  widely  in  the  ways  of  folly,  no  one  can 
wander  at  the  step  whidi  followed  next;  nor  will  it  oc- 
casion the  smallest  surprise  to  any  who  may  read  this 
narrative,  to  be  informed  that  I  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  madame  de  Portalier  and  the  duke  de  Nemours, 
and,  in  a  high  fit  of  resentment  against  my  husband, 
yidded  to  their  persuasions  to  accompany  them  into 
Alsace,  where  I  was  soon  convinced  that  there  was  an 
end  of  every  hope  of  entering  again  into  the  society  of 
those  "who  retained  the  slightest  value  for  public  reputar 
tion. 

"  It  was  not  till  I  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Paris,  that  I  was  sufiUciently  calm  to  consider  what  I  had 
done.  During  this  interval  I  had  done  nothing  but  weep, 
treating  all  attempts  of  my  companions  to  reconcile  me 
to  my  situation  with  petulance  and  ill-humour,  scarcely 
refraining  from  uttering  reproaches,  and  charing  them 
88  the  sote  cause  of  my  folly.  Once  or  twice  I  perceived 
that  the  duke  had  some  difficulty  in  repressing  his  ^nger 
cxn  the  occasion,  for  his  colour  heightened  and  his  eyes 
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Ilaihed  with  displeasoie,  impreMin^  me  with  die  amvkh 
tion,  that  it  woidd  be  necessary,  as  I  had  placed  myself 
fai  his  power,  to  iiefe  more  command  over  my  temper  to- 
wards him  than  I  had  ever  done  with  the  husband  whom 
I  had  represented  to  my^f  and  others  as  an  impelions 
^rant  I  therefore  strove  to  do  so,  and  endeavoured, 
dunng  the  rest  of  my  Journey,  to  conceal  my  unhappy 
tempers,  and  render  myself  more  agreeable  to  the  com- 
pany, entertaining  the  delusive  hope^  that  the  course 
which  I  had  taken  was  not  irremediable ;  and  that  I 
might  so  account  for  it  to  the  comte,  whom  I  resolved  to 
address  by  letter  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  as  might  oc- 
casion it  to  pass  for  a  frolic,  and  induce  him  to  look 
over  it 

'<  Indulging  these  hopes,  I  again  became  more  cheCTfui, 
while  the  transient  displeasure  of  the  duke  passed  away 
and  yielded  to  his  usually  polite  and  engaging  manner. 

*^  Our  journey  was  effected  with  speed,  though  I  was 
considerably  fotigued  when  we  entered  ALsace ;  and  hav- 
ing traversed  a  great  portion  of  that  charming  country, 
we,  at  length,  arrived  at  an  ancient  castle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bhine.  This  castle  being  so  near  the  frontiers,  had 
been  strongly  fortified,  though  its  fortifications  were  now 
falling  to  decay.  It  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rook 
which  hung  frowningly  over  the  river. 

^^  Our  approach  to  the  castle  was  through  a  long  ave- 
nue formed  in  a  very  deep  and  shadowy  forest ;  and  near 
the  gates,  we  passed  through  one  of  those  ancient  and 
grot^ue  villages  with  which  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
commonly  abound.  The  houses  were  in  gen«^  larger 
than  those  we  see  in  the  villages  of  France,  built  on 
framework  of  timber,  with  large  porches,  and  each  story 
hanging  over  that  beneath.  The  coverings  of  each  house 
were  of  thatch,  and  the  outside  walls  generally  painted 
of  different  colours,  so  as  to  produce  an  extraordinary 
eflfect.  There  was  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  entrance 
of  the  village  up  to  the  gateway  of  the  castle.  An  ancient 
Gothic  archway,  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  flanked  by 
gigantic  figures  of  stone,  fixed  in  niches  in  the  wall  on 
either  side  this  gateway,  seemed  to  yawn  portentously 
upon  us. 

'^The  wearied  horses  (for  we  had  travelled  &r  thai 
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noming)  dragged  the  carriage  heaidly  up  the  aseeiit, 
and  gave  the  villagers  time  to  assemble  m  crowds  to 
welcome  their  lord*  At  length  we  came  upon  a  draw- 
iHridge,  by  which  we  crossed  the  castlenlitch,  and  having 
passed  beneath  the  archway,  we  were  quickly  within  the 
court  of  the  castle.  This  court  is  encircled  by  high  em- 
battled walls,  and  many  wide  chambers,  some  of  which 
appeared  to  be  inhabited,  while  others  were  evidently 
deserted;  the  windows,  which  were  grated  with  iron, 
having  no  glass.  I  was  16oking  up  to  the  lofty  chambers 
and  towers  which  rose  above  us,  when  the  duke,  who 
had  rode  the  last  stage,  came  to  hand  me  fix)m  the  car- 
riage, using  some  such  compliment  as  the  occasion  might 
be  supposS  to  suggest  to  a  mind  like  his. 

"  Assisted  by  his  hand,  1  left  the  carriage,  and  was  led 
tiirough  a  large  hall,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  mag- 
nificent staircase,  into  a  saloon  of  great  extent,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  large  projecting  wmdow  hung  over  the  preci- 
pice on  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle.  This  saloon  was 
of  stone,  richly  adorned  with  Gothic  carvings  in  high 
preservation,  the  floor  being  paved  with  marble:  imd 
though  the  morning  was  extremely  hot,  a  pleasing  cool- 
ness pervaded  the  whole  apartment;  while  the  sound  of 
waters  rushing  from  a  precipice  rendered  the  retreat  ex- 
ceedingly delightful. 

^  The  duke  had  despatched  a  courier  several  days  be- 
fore to  inform  his  people  of  the  hour  of  our  arrival:  in 
consequence,  a  cold  collation  was  set  out  in  the  centre 
of  this  haU,  in  a  style  of  such  superior  elegance  as  I  had 
seldom  seen  beyond  the  precincts  of  Paris. 

^  Through  this  enchanting  apartment  the  duke  led  me 
to  the  window ;  and  again  expressing  his  pleasure  in  see- 
ing me  at  this  place,  he  referred  to  the  various  beauties 
of  the  scenery. 

^  Full  as  I  was,  at  that  moment,  of  painful  thoughts,  I 
was  filled  with  amazement  at  the  prospect  which  was  un- 
folded from  this  exalted  station.  I  was  standing  on  an 
eminence  of  two  hundred  feet  at  least  from  the  river,  the 
precipice  beneath  being  in  some  places  nearly  abrupt,  and 
affording  scarcely  the  space  for  the  public  road,  which 
wound  between  the  rocks  and  the  bed  of  the  Rhine.  On 
the  rig^t  hand  the  roclb  formed  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and 
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came  voimd  so  as  to  be  almost  opposite  to  one  ymag  of< 
the  castle.  These  rocks  were  rough  and  ruffged,  their 
shelving  parts  being  clothed  with  trees,  and  aflfording 
nourishment  to  innumerable  saxifrages,  which  hung  in 
tangled  festoons  from  the  heights.  From  a  cavern  near 
the  summit  gushed  a  pure  spring  of  sparkling  water, 
which,  dashing  and  foaming  with  a  loud  noise  £om  one 
declivity  to  another,  at  length  mingled  in  the  waters  of 
the  river,  and  communicate  its  agitation  in  a  wide  circle^ 
marked  by  foam,  and  carefully  avoided  by  the  expe- 
rienced  watermen.  Many  wild  traditions,  as  I  afterwards 
Sound,  were  connected  with  this  cavern  and  waterfall; 
but  it  was  not  when  I  first  beheld  it  that  this  doleful 
legend  was  related  to  me.  On  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Rhine,  whose  waters  there  formed  a  wide  channel  be- 
tween the  rocks,  arose  a  hill  of  slate,  covered  with  vines^ 
and  crowned  by  a-  dark  forest,  from  the  centre  of  which 
arose  a  single  tower  in  ruins^  said  to  have  been  Roman, 
and  was,  most  certainly,  of  great  antiquity. 

<*  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  scarcely  remember  the 
time  in  which  the  beauties  of  nature  have  not  affected 
my  mind  with  melancholy  feelings  and  sad  forebodings* 
I  will  not  now  pause  to  analjrze  these  feelings :  they  were, 
however,  on  this  oocasioo,  certainly  evident  to  the  duke^ 
who  was  a  sagacious  discerner  of  the  human  counte- 
nance ;  for  he  immediately  led  me  from  the  window,  and 
took  me  to  the  breakfast-table,  where  he  diverted  my  at^ 
tention  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his  manner,  and  tbe  refine- 
ment of  his  conversation.  Addressing  himself  to  madame 
de  Portalier,  he  spoke  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  he 
Said  was  occupied  by  many  pleasant  families,  of  various 
schemes  of  pleasure  on  the  water,  of  a  theatre  which  the 
house  contained,  of  theatrical  amusements  which  he  re- 
solved to  get  up,  of  rural  balls  and  concerts,  and  of  his 
large  and  well-selected  library.  Of  the  particulars  of  this 
conversation  I,  however,  heard  little;  I  had  o^er  thoughts 
in  my  mmd ;  and  these  thoughts,  though  arrived  too  kte, 
were  undoubtedly  tending  to  good. 

"  Immediately  aiter  breakfast,  madame  de  Portalier  with- 
drew with  me  from  the  saloon ;  and  having  receiv^  some 
directions  from  her  brother,  led  me  up  &e  staircase  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  hal^  and.  through  a  long  gallery 
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above  into  a  supeib  snit  of  apartments,  which,  openfaig 
one  into  another  by  lofty  foldingndoors,  terminated  in  the 
east  by  a  large  Gtothic  window.  Hiese  apartments  wera 
all  hung  with  arras,  and  richly  adorned  with  vases  of 
china,  superb  furniture,  and  groups  of  sculpture.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  sitting-room,  and  commanded  the 
same  prospect  which  I  had  firom  the  saloon ;  the  second 
was  a  sleeping  apartment ;  and  the  third  contained  two 
light  closets,  a  dressing-room,  and  a  superb  toilet,  where 
we  found  two  women  in  attendance,  who  were  to  be 
considered  as  my  own  servants.  I  cast  a  hasty  gbmoe 
at  these  persons,  who  were  no  other  than  the  women 
who  acted  as  my  tormentors  and  avenging  angels  in 
my  rejected  condition;  but  they  were  now  all  obse- 
quiousness, and  their  features  clothed  with  the  smile  of 
servility. 

^  <  I  was  somewhat  startled  at  beholding  such  arrange- 
ments made  forme ;  and  as  I  walked  towards  the  Gothic 
window  before  mentioned,  I  said  to  madame  de  Porta- 
lier,  in  a  manner  as  careless  as  I  could  afiect.  ^  You  are 
giving  yourself  much  trouble  about  me,  maoame,  and  I 
am  the  more  obliged,  as  I  left  home  in  haste  and  without 
proper  comforts ;  but  as  I  shall  not  stay  long  in  this  place, 
a  few  changes  of  linen  from  your  wardrobe  will  supjdy 
all  my  wants.* 

"• '  All  I  have  is  at  your  service,'  replied  madame  de 
Portalier,  evincing  the  same  coolness,  'but  you  will  not 
leave  this  place  till  I  return  to  Paris  ? 

^  *•  That  depends  on  circumstances,'..!  answered ;  '  you 
will  not  remain  long  in  this  place?" 

" '  That  must  depend  on  circumstances,  my  dear  Es- 
telle,'  she  replied,  repeating  my  words ;  *  and  now,'  she 
added,  '  I  leave  you  to  rest  and  refresh  vourself.  You 
will  find  books  in  your  apartments,  ana  a  harp,  which 
you  may  not  have  observed ;  and  if  you  are  inclined  for 
music,  either  of  these  women,  who  will  think  it  an  ho* 
nour  to  serve  you,  are  able  to  handle  it  in  a  manner  which 
wiU  surprise  you.'  So  saying  she  departed,  leaving  me 
full  of  uneasy  reflections,  and  disgusted  with  waiting- 
maids  of  such  a  description. 

^I  was  standing  at  the  Gothic  window,  and,  to  conceal 
my  confusion  and  collect  my  thoughts,  seemed  wholly 
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ooeopM  by  the  charming  scene  there  preaentedL  This 
was  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle,  and  as  the  day  was 
oon«derably  advanced,  it  was  thrown  into  deep  sh^e  by 
means  of  the  towers  and  walls  of  the  castle.  Beneath  the 
window  in  the  foregnround,  was  a  rugged  scene  of  rocks 
and  fragments  of  the  old  building  mingled  together  in  a 
confused  mass,  and  covered  with  moss;  and  beyond 
these  were  the  woodlands,  deep,  dark,  and  shadowy^ 
though  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees  were  illuminatea 
with  the  light  of  the  midday  sun.  Beyond  these  woods 
was  an  ope&  country,  through  which  I  could  in  many 
places  mark  the  course  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  remote  ho- 
rizon was  intended  by  the  summits  of  h'dls,  some  of  which 
I  concluded  might  form  a  portion  of  the  Hartzwsdd. 

'^  My  observations  on  this  landscape,  though  mention- 
ed in  this  place,  were  not  made  at  the  time  I  speak  of ; 
for  though  I  stood  looking  out  of  the  window,  tny  whole 
thoughts  were  occupied  by  other  things,  and  those  very 
different  from  the  objects  before  me.  Having  at  length 
formed  my  resdution,  I  withdrew  to  the  outer  apart- 
ment ;  and,  seeing  a  writing-table  duly  fitted  out,  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  my  husband,  entreating  his  pardon 
for  my  hasty  conduct,  speaking  of  what  I  had  dcme  as  a 
mere  frolic,  though  a  very  siUy  one,  saying  I  was  ready 
to  return  to  him  or  go  to  Navarre  the  moment  he  would 
send  me  remittances  for  the  purpose,  and  giving  him 
every  possible  assurance  of  my  future  submission  to  his 
wiU. 

^  Havihg  sealed  up  this  letter,  I  wrote  a  second  to  ma- 
dame  de  I^urans  much  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  having 
prepared  them  both,  I  requested  my  attendants  to  give 
tiiem  to  the  person  who  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the 
duke's  lettere,  not  having  at  that  time  any  suspicions  of 
the  deep  treachery  of  these  persons. 

'^  When  the  letters  were  despatched,  I  felt  my  mind 
considerably  relieved^  and  I  was  enabled  to  attend  to  the 
engagementa  of  the  toilet,  in  whicb  I  had  always  de- 
lighted. 

^  ft  was  the  decline  of  day  when  I  was  summoned  to 
dinner,  and  I  appeared  in  the  saloon,  where  the  dinner* 
table  was  spread,  in  better  spirits  than  I  had  enjoyed 
iiince  I  left  Pari&    The  duke  and  his  sister  were  deeply 
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oecapied  in  conTenation  near  the  window  whm  I  eater- 
ed  the  Toom.  Their  discourfle  suddenly  broke  up  on  my 
appearance,  and  aa  the  duke  eame  forward  to  hand  me 
to  the  table  he  eaid^  ^I  am  glad  to  see  you  hare  so  much 
recovered  the  fatigues  of  3^ur  journey,  madame.' 

"I  was  startled  at  the  tone  €i  voice  with  which  these 
words  were  spoken,  and,  looking  towards  the  speaker, 
instantly  observed  such  a  cloud  on  his  countenance  as 
made  me  tremUe.  However,  I  ^resolved  not  to  notice 
what  I  had  observed,  and  I  began  to  talk  with  madame 
de  Portalier.  The  beauty  of  the  place  afforded  a  natural 
subject  of  observation,  and  the  duke  remarked,  that  it  was 
his  fovourite  residence,  that  he  meant  to  remain  there  till 
the  end  of  autumn,  ana  to  spend  his  winter  in  Italy ;  and 
then,  turning  suddenly  to  me,  ariied  me  howl  should  like 
to  see  Rome. 

^ '  Very  much,'  I  replied,  ^  but  I  have  no  chance  of 
doing  so.' 

^'How!'  he  answered,  'cannot  you  accompany  me 
and  my  sister  V 

^ '  No,'  I  reined,  '  I  cannot  be  so  long  from  home ;  I 
flhall  want  to  see  my  children :  I  think  of  going  shorUy 
to  Pan.' 

^As  I  uttered  these  last  words,  the  duke  coloured 
jpreatly,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  his  feel- 
mgs :  for,  tiiouf^  he  did  not  speak,  he  gave  me  a  look 
which  indicate  much,  though  not  so  plainly  as  lo 
enable  me  to  judge  of  the  whole  that  was  passing  in  his 
mind. 

^  The  servants  were  at  that  period  removing  the  din- 
ner ;  we  therefore  remained  silent  till  they  had  left  the 
room,  and  then  I  took  occasion  to  speak  to  the  duke  and 
his  sister  to  the  following  effect :  I  told  them  that  I  had 
been  brought  to  a  sense  of  my  imprudent  and  hasty  be- 
haviour, I  thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  but  informed 
them  that  I  was  come  to  the  resolution  of  implying  my 
husband's  forgiveness,  and  that  I  should  hold  myself  in 
readiness  to  return  to  him  the  very  instant  he  should 
signify  his  intention  to  receive  me.  '  Or,'  1  added, 
^Kiould  he  vnak  me  to  go  to  his  mother,  I  am  equally 
ready  to  obey.' 

*^ While  I  lEq^ke,  I  avoided  lookmg  at  them;  indeed^ I 
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was  OTerwheliiied  with  grief,  and  my  eyes  dimsied  with 
tears ;  but  when  I  ceased  to  speak,  and  no  one  answered, 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  that  the  duke  was  reclining  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table,  while 
madame  de  Portalier  had  her  eyes  nxed  on  him  as  if  to 
obtam  a  hint  of  the  line  of  conduct  she  was  to  pursue 
respecting  me. 

"  At  length  the  duke  raised  himself  and  addressed  me^ 
not  in  invective  or  reproach,  as  I  had  expected,  but  in  a 
strain  of  the  highest  panegjrric.  He  called  me  the  best 
of  wives  and  of  mothers^  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  the  good  ojf  her  family.  He  hinted  that 
my  husband  was  a  tyrant,  and  that  my  mother-in-law 
and  her  daughter  were  gloomy  bigots.  He  regretted,  he 
said,  that  I  had  &llen  into  such  hands,  and  lamented  that 
he  had  not  seen  me  first,  and  thereby  entitled  himself  to 
become  the  object  of  all  those  conjugal  affections  of 
which  I  had,  he  was  pleased  to  observe,  so  high  and  ex- 
alted a  notion, 

*'  Iq  this  strain  he  proceeded,  till  my  self-satis&ction  was 
entirely  testored,  and  the  intoxicating  effects  of  flattery 
were,  no  doubt  fully  apparent. 

''  The  rest  of  this  day  was  spent  in  walking  among  the 
beautiful  environs  of  the  castle,  in  c6nversations  on  th^ 
bdlea  letters,  in  hearkening  to  music  performed  by  some 
of  the  duke's  retainers,  and  in  other  amusements  of  the 
same  nature. 

During  the  next  month  I  was  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant expectation  of  answers  to  my  letters ;  but  they  did 
not  arrive.  At  the  end  of  that  period  I  wrote  again  both 
to  Pau  and  to  Paris,  and  sent  my  letters,  not  by  the  hands 
^  of  my  waiting-maia,  but  by  those  of  a  man-servant,  who 
waited  on  me  at  dinner. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  and  his  sister  contrived 
that  I  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement  by 
company,  parties  of  pleasure  by  land  or  water,  theatrical 
amusements,  and  other  devices,  while  they  were  the  os- 
tensible occupations  of  the  duke  and  his  sister.  They 
were  secretly  labouring  to  remove  every  sentiment  of 
honour  and  integrity  which  still  possessed  any  influence 
over  my  heart,  by  shaking  the  very  foundation  of  my 
belief  in  the  Christian  religion.    Both  of  them  were  de- 
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ehted  Infidels,  and  to  see  others  reduced  to  the  same  state 
of  hopeless  infidelity  with  themselyes  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  delight  and  solace  of  their  lives,  as  it  was  of  most 
of  those  with  whom  they  associated. 

'^  It  is  inconceivable  witli  what  industry  they  pursued 
their  purpose,  and  how  anxious  Madame  de  Portalier  was 
to  bnng  me  to  that  state  into  which  she  was  conscious  of 
having  brought  herself. 

**  Still,  however,  while  awaiting  the  answers  to  my  let- 
ters, and  while  I  felt  some  hope  of  being  dc^vered  from 
the  mire  in  which  I  was  sinking^  I  retained  some  degree 
of  honour,  some  rectitude  of  character :  but  at  length  my 

Sride  enraging  me,  I  resolved  to  think  no  more  of  my 
usband,  no  more  of  my  infant  children,  my  rdiffion,  or 
the  days  of  my  childhood,  and  I  from  that  time  became 
as  wax,  to  be  moulded  into  whatever  form  my  vicious 
companions  might  desire. 

''  But  Madame  Portalier  had  no  sooner  brought  me  to 
renounce  my  husband  and  my  children,  than  she  .in- 
stantly turned  upon  me,  and  hintins  that  it  was  her' in- 
tention to  return  to  Paris,  asked  me  If  she  should  execute 
any  commissions  for  me  at  my  milliner's. 

"  I  was  shocked  at  hearing  that  she  was  going  to  leave 
the  castle,  and  declared  that  1  would  accompany  her  to 
Paris. 

^  ^  It  cannot  be,'  she  answered. 

« « And  why?'  I  asked. 

"  *  You  will  not  now  be  received  in  society.' 

**  *  And  wherefore  T  I  replied. 

^  *  Because,'  she  said, '  you  have  quitted  your  husband.' 

**  *  As  a  friend  to  yoii,  and  with  you,'  I  answered. 

"  *  True,'  she  replied ;  '  but  the  world  has  put  another 
construction  on  your  conduct,  and  there  are  some  things 
that  the  world  cannot  forgive.' 

"'And  this  from  you,  Madame  de  Portalier!'  I  said, 
*  you,  my  adviser  and  familiar  friend !  0,  this  is  greatly 
too  much !'  and  I  shrieked  with  agony,  and  fainted. 

"  This  gfcene  took  place  in  my  own  room ;  and  when  I 
recovered,  I  found  myself  lying  on  a  sofa,  and  the  duke 
and  his  sister  standing  near  me.  As  I  opened  my  eyes, 
the  duke  came  forward  and  tried  to  soothe  me ;  but  my 
indignation  was  excited,  and  I  then  let  him  see  the  kind 
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of  spirit  he  had  to  deal  with.  Violet,  hfyWtfftr^  as  I 
was,  I  had  now  encountered  one  who  was  more  than  my 
match.  When  thus  haughtily  repulsed,  he  i^tood  before 
me,  looking  upon  me  with  a  determined  and  daring  eX" 

J>res8ion,  indicative  of  contempt;  and,  bidding  me  to 
ook  back  on  my  past  life,  asked  me  to  blame  no  other 
than  myself  for  all  my  misfortunes.  /  Is  it  my  foult,'  he 
asked,  'that  your  husband  has  forsaken  you,  and  that 
your  children  are  taken  from  you  ?  Was  it  by  me  that 
you  were  taken  from  beneath  your  husband's  roof?  or 
through  my  persuasion  that  you  renounced  his  counte- 
nance and  protection?  You  ought  to  h^ve  weighed  the 
matter  well,  before  you  thus  violated  the  laws  of  society 
and  closed  every  avenue  to  your  return.  You  have  now, 
indeed,  no  friend — no  protector  but  myself.  And  are  you 
already  weary  of  thip  protection?  Are  you  determined 
on  your  own  destruction  T 

'  ^  I  listened  to  him  in  silence,  for  amazement  had  de- 
prived me  of  utterance.  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the 
chains  which  I  had  forged  for  myself.  My  proud  spirit 
was  humbled  indeed,  and  O,  how  debased !  The  duke 
would  have  added  more,  for  he  had  measured  and 
weighed  my  character,  and  had  discovered  the  means 
of  taming  mat  spirit  Which  had  never  been  subdued  b^ 
fore :  but  rising  from  the  sofa,  I  approached  him  with  a 
bended  knee,  I  implored  his  forgiveness,  I  besought  his 
continued  protection,  aQd  I  promised  to  refrain  from  all 
future  reproaches. 

'^He  received  my  concessions  with  a  haughty  gra- 
eiousness ;  and  from  that  period  I  became  the  miserable 
slave  of  one  who,  had  I  honoured  myself,  would  probably 
have  ranked  the  daughter  of  the  humble  pastor  of  the 
mountain  vOlage  among  some  of  the  fairest  ornaments 
of  her  sex. 

**But  what  am  I  now  doing?  Do  I  not  forget  myself? 
For  whom  am  I  compiling  these  miserable  ^ventures? 
My  head  is  giddy,  my  senses  are  confused.  O,  my  1^ 
tefie !  my  daughter !  Be  this  remembered  by  my  daugh- 
ter :  that  the  influence  of  every  virtuous  woman  is  con- 
fessed, not  only  by  her  husband,  but  by  all  the  other  sex;, 
and  one  of  the  contrary  character  is  despised  in  every  so- 
ciety with  which  she  mingles,  whHe  she  introduces  dia- 
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trasi  and  disorder  into  all  her  oonnezions,  and  polaoiia 
evtirv-  source  of  rdtative  happiness. 

^  On  the  evening  of  the  day  referred  to,  the  duke,  pro- 
bably by  way  of  a  peace-offering,  presented  me  with  a 
flup^  set  of  jewels;  but  although  I  had  already  beffun 
to  lose  my  value  for  these  gaudy  trifles,  I  was  obliged  to 
rec^ve  them  with  an  air  of  gratitude,  and  to  express  a 
d^ree  of  satisfaction  which  I  did  not  feel. 

<<  Madame  de  Portalier  remained  at  the  castle  for  nearly 
six  we^kA  after  the  conversation  had  passed  of  which  I 
spoke  above,  and  during  that  (une  the  amusements  pro- 
4»eded  without  interruption.  At  that  period  1  accident- 
alfy  heard,  through  the  means  of  a  visiter,  &at  the  comte 
lie  Barfleur  had  left  Paris^  and  was  gone  to  reside  with  his 
mother.  What  would  I  then  have  given  to  have  been  per- 
mitted to  join  that  happy  party,  or  only  to  have  taken  a 
distant  view  of  the  venerable  mother  with  her  children 
and  grandchildren  \  But  ah !  the  door  of  hope  was  shut,  and 
my  children  and  my  husband  were  lost  to  me  for  ever. 

"•  At  length  madame  de  Portalier  left,  but  without  tak- . 
ing  leave  pf  me,  and  with  her  departed  all  our  female 
visitecs.  A  few  gaitlemen  only  now  frequented  the  cas- 
tle,  and  now  the  duke  began  to  give  himself  much  to 
those  pleasures  in  which  I  could  take  no  part,  and  I  was 
left  alone,  to  reflect  almost  to  distraction  on  the  whole 
Xeoar  of  my  miserable  life.  I  saw  in  the  past  only  subjects 
of  regret  and  mortification^  and  in  the  future  nothing  but 
distress  and  hecror. 

^  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  endeavoured  U>  fortify  my 
mind  in  uhbdief ;  and  though  assisted  in  this  attempt  by 
the  duke,  I  never  could  succeed  so  far  as  ta  remove  my 
apprehension  of  what  was  to  follow  afto:  death.   < 

^I  sddom  breakiBKrt;ed  with  the  duke,  and  how  at  this 
time  I  wasted  my  weary  mornings  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
flcribe.  Sometimea  I  allowed  my  attendants  to  talk  to 
me,  but  tiieir  conversation  was  utterly  detestable  to  me. 
I  eould  not  endure  their  flatteries,  and  f  abhorred  still 
more  their  sentiments.  M  I  treated  them  with  scorn, 
that  scorn  has  been  repaid  with  interest  Sometimes  I 
would  beguile  an  hour  or  two  in  reading,  while  one  of  my 
attendants  played  to  me  on  the  harp,  and  oftener  I  sat 
meditating  at  the  windowi  watching  the  progress  of  the 
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boats  on  the  boeom  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  yariations  of  tiie 
lights  and  shades  upon  the  woods.  Sometimes  I  woiQd 
contemplate  for  hours  together  the  figures  on  the  ta- 
pestry, and  particularly  a  group  which  represented  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  until  the  inHant 
figure  of  Astyanax  and  the  dutiful  sorrow  of  the  heathen 
matron  would  fill  me  with  shame  and  pain,  and  I  should 
be  ready  to  sink  with  grief  and  self-reproach. 

''  And  now,  as  time  advanced,  and  autumn  began  to 
display  her  dark  tints  and  cast  her  foliage,  I  looked  for- 
ward with  dread  to  approaching  winter,  and  to  consider 
whether  the  duke  would  think  of  removing,  and  what 
would  be  my  fate.  He  at  one  time  spoke  of  going  to 
Italy,  and  I  felt  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  any  change :  but 
being  engaged  in  Bome  diplomatic  business  in  a  German 
court  not  very  far  distant,  it  was  settled  that  I  should  re- 
main where  I  was ;  and  as  his  time  would  not  be  fully 
occupied  in  the  afiair,  he  resolved  to  give  me  as  much  of 
it  as  he  conveniently  could. 

'^  I  can  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extreme  depres- 
sion which  seized  my  spirits,  when  I  found  myself  with- 
out a  companion  in  the  Castle  of  Sphorzheim.  Never  per- 
haps tUl  then  had  I  felt  the  deep,  deep  wretchedness  of 
my  situation ;  and  had  I  then  possessed  a  single  friend, 
or  a  few  Louis  d'ors,  I  verily  believe  that  I  should  have 
left  the  place,  tt  was  then  that  my  imagmation  first  as- 
sumed that  wild  and  vivid  character  whidi  is  nearly  allir 
ed  to  insanity.  I  had  from  youth  yielded  to  my  passions. 
I  had  indulged  my  fancy  in  waking-dreams  and  foolish 
expectations,  and  the  propensity  at  that  period  became 
dangerously  strong. 

"  There  was  a  tale  allied  to  the  cavern  of  which  I  have 
spoken  as  being  visible  from  my  window,  which  being 
told  me  at  this  time  affected  even  my  nightly  visions.  It 
was  said,  that  before  those  heights  were  covered  with 
wood,  a  certain  prince,  with  many  followers,  had  pur- 
sued a  hart  to  the  mouth  of  this  cavern,  and  there  the 
terrified  animal  had  sprung  from  the  precipice  and  been 
followed  by  the  whole  train  of  hunters,  who  had  miserably 
perished ;  and  that  a  spring  of  pure  water  had  subse- 
quently gushed  from  the  place  on  which  tl^e  hart  had 
stood  at  bay  before  it  took  its  perilous  leap. 
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''My  mind  was  so  filled  with  this  tradition,  that  I^  one 
Bight  when  the  moon  was  shining  full  upon  the  cascade, 
fimcied  I  beheld  a  train  of  shadowy  huntsmen  springing 
kam  the  shelf  of  the  rock,  and  even  heard  their  groans 
in  the  wind.  It  was  between  sleeping  and  waking  that 
these  fancies  £lled  my  mind :  but  they  were  inexpressi- 
bly distressing,  as  they  always,  somehow  or  other,  con- 
nected themselves  with  circumstances  allied  to  me,  my 
husband^  or  my  children. 

"*  Oh !  what  would  I  now  give,'  I  would  often  say, '  for 
one  interview  with  my  children !  Does  my  Theophilus 
still  ysp  the  word  mamma?  or  is  the  sound  for  ever  in- 
terdicted to  these  unhappy  babes?  Is  the  name  of  £s- 
telle  held  in  entire  abhorrence  by  my  husbmid  ?  Is  the 
mothor  of  his  children  utterly  detested  V 

"  In  meditations  of  this  nature  passed  the  weary  houraL 
till  the  duke  returned  and  occasioned  some  change  or 
thought,  but  little  comfort ;  for  finding  me  deject^  he 
seemed  hurt,  and  in  some  degree  offended;  but  I  refrain- 
ed from  answering  his  reproaches.  In  his  presence, 
however,  I  tried  to  rally  my  spirits,  and  my  efforts  in 
some  degree  succeeded. 

''  During  that  long  sad  winter,  I  erperienced  many  lan- 
guid hours.  Tlie  di^e  was  often  absent,  and  I  thought  I 
ofasfdrved  an  increasing  indifference  every  time  he  return- 
ed ;  nevertheless,  there  were  some  intervals  in  which  he 
seemed  to  feel  my  situation,  and  to  wish  to  c<)nsole  me. 

''The  duke  had  at  length  finished  his  diplomatic 
duties,  the  spring  again  bloomed,  and  my  spirits  were 
somewhat  revived ;  nevertheless,  I  had  some  very  sad 
moments,' and  many  intervals  of  bitter  sorrow  and  un- 
speakable anguish. 

"Time  hastened  on,  and  after  a  while  my  Uttle  Estelle 
was  laid  in  my  arms.  For  a  season  after  the  birth  of  this 
unhappy  baby  it  was  supposed  that  I  should  have  done 
well,  but  grief  had  taken  a  deeper  hold  of  my  constitu- 
tion than  was  at  first  supposed.  I  now  earnestly  sought 
to  be  allowed  to  nurse  my  child,  but  was  obliged  at  length 
to  confess  my  inability,  and  a  tender-^hearted  peasant  was 
procured  to  undertake  the  office;  after  which  it  was 
hoped  that  my  health  would  improve:  but  the  hope  was 
Tain,  the  rose  never  returned  to  my  cheek  nor  the  bloom 
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to  my  lips.  I  was  seized  with  a  shortness  of  breaftung, 
and  a  slight  cough,  and  was  troubled  with  an  intermit- 
ting teveTy  which  made  me  inexpressibly  miserable.  I  had 
little  to  complain  of  respecting  the  duke  during  the  sum- 
mer months ;  he  procurod  me  thh  most  able  i^dical  as- 
sistance, and  supplied  me  with  every  comfort  In  the 
autumn  he  proposed  that  I  should  remove  into  a  warmer 
situation,  and  I  accompanied  hun  to  Montp^er,  where 
I  seemed  to  gain  some  little  benefit,  though  being  uneasy 
about  the  child  whom  I  had  left  with  her  nurse,  I  was 
glad  to  return  in  the  spring  to  Sphorzheim.  Thus  a  great 

gart  of  another  year  wore  away,  and  if  I  did  not  regain 
ealth,  I  did  not  declme. 

"Immediately  on  my  return  to  the  castle,  the  duke 
found  some  pretext  for  going  to  Paris,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod I  saw  little  of  him  till  we  parted  to  meet  no  more.  I 
was  no  longer  the  companion  in  which  he  could  delight 
My  spirits  were  gone,  and  young  as  I  was,  my  h^th 
was  declining,  although  it  was  only  then  a  little  more 
than  twice  twelve  months  smce  we  had  met  at  the  palace 
of' Marly. 

"  My  career  was  indeed  a  short  one,  but  had  it  been 
longer,  it  would  oidy  have  tended  to  the  multiplication  of 
offences. 

"  I  was  ex&ctly  twenty-six  years  of  age  at  this  timcL 
and  had,  in  my  short  Ufe,  utterly  abus^  and  forfeited 
every  advantage  of  fortune  and  distinction  in  society,  and 
was  left  forsaken  of  all  the  world,  to  watch  the  gradual 
approach  of  death,  and,  as  I  then  thought,  of  everlasting 
destruction. 

"And  now,  by  degrees,  a  deep  and  fixed  melancholy 
took  possession  of  my  mind,  andl  have  no  accurate  re- 
collection of  the  last  eighteen  months  that  I  spent  at 
Sphorzheim.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  kind  of  derangement  possessed  me,  for  I  knew  lit- 
tle that  passed,  and  every  sort  of  terrific  image  presented 
itself  to  my  imagination.  And  during  this  state  of  feelings. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  exercised  the  forbearance  of 
those  with  whom  I  lived  in  no  small  degree,  and  proba 
bly  rendered  myself  as  much  an  object  of  hatred  to  mj- 
attendants,  as  I  had  formerly  been  of  envy  and  admira- 
tion. But  who  can  bear  the  torments  of  a  wounded  spirits 
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"Who  can  be  at  peace  beneath  the  vengeance  of  an  offend* 
edGod? 

^  At  length  my  illness  took  a  more  decided  and  alarm* 
'mg  form,  and  the  duke  de  Nemours  was  sent  for. 

"  He  seemed  affected  when  apprized  of  my  situation, 
and  treated  me  in  our  last  interviews  with  kindness.  Yet 
he  too  readily  yielded,  as  I  then  thought,  to  the  last  sug-r 
gestion  of  my  physicians,  which  Was  to  send  me  to  the 
place  of  my  nativity  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of  my  na- 
tive air ;  and  though  I  combatted  the  proposal  with  all 
the  strength  I  had,  it  was  carried  against  me,  and  t^e 
plan  put  into  execution. 

^  My  passage  was  by  water  up  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  managed.  After  which  I  was  taken  from  my 
conch  in  the  vessel,  and  put  into  a  litter  with  my  daughter. 
Nfy  attendants  were  the  two  females  frequently  mention* 
ed  above,  and  several  men-servants.  The  duke  took  leave 
of  me  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  kissing  the  infant  af- 
fectionately, promised  to  follow  me  in  a  few  days,  a  pro- 
mise, however,  which  he  probably  never  meant  to  keep. 
0!  what,  what  were  my  feelings  as  I  looked  up  for  the 
last  time  at  the  towers  of  Sphorzheim,  and  towards  the 
windows  of  those  apartments  in  which  1  had  spent  so 
many  miserable  hours. 

"Thus  I  commenced  my  melancholy  journey,  and 
thus  was  I  brought  to  my  native  place  under  circum- 
stances of  misery  and  degradation  which  it  is  past  the 
power  of  language  to  describe.  My  distress  of  mind, 
fatigue,  and  even  terror  from  the  unkindness  of  my  ser- 
vants during  the  journey  had  been  so  great,  that  when  I 
arrived  at  this  place  my  fever  raged  with  unprecedented 
fory;  and  I  was  in  that  state  of  feeling  in  which  the 
Imagination  is  unable  to  distinguish  its  own  creations 
from  realities. 

"  I  have  lost  several  days  of  my  journey  from  my  re- 
collection. But  when  I  arrived  in  this  place  I  seemed  to 
wake  as  it  were  from  a  very  long  dream,  and  saw  again 
before  me  the  many  well-known  objects,  with  which 
this  lovely  valley  abounds,  with  sensations  it  would  be 
impossible  to  define,  and  which  filled  me  with  unmixed 
anguish.  ^      . 

"Oh,  sin!  sinl  to  what  hadst  thou  reduced  me?  and 
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what  were  thy  irages?— Misery,  mieery  from  first  talasi 
was  my  doom !  various,  multiplied,  umnixed  distresses!. 
shame,  and  griei^  and  bitter  anguish ! 

"Never,  never  can  I  forget  the  moment  in  which  I 
was  Ufled  from  my  litter  and  carried  into  that  dreadful 
lodge ;  when  I  was  laid  on  that  bed,  that  bed  of  horror, 
and  saw  that  room  which  reminded  me  of  other  times — 
the  same,  the  very  same;  and  yet  so  different,  so  tarnish* 
ed,  faded,  and  altered.  I  looked  around,  uj^ward,  toward 
the  ceiling,  and  on  the  floor ;  and  then  uttering  a  wild  and 
fearful  aimek^  I  heard,  I  saw  no  more. 

"It  was  night,  dark  night,  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
again.  A  lamp  was  burning,  and  some  one  held  a  cup 
to  my  lips.  I  drank  with  eagerness,  and  again  became 
insensible.  I  had  swallowed  a' powerful  opiate,  and  lay 
for  many  hours  entranced  in  a  death-like  sleep.  Again 
I  awoke,  and  recovering  recollection,  tore  my  hair  and. 
wrung  my  hands,  till,  l^ing  held  down  by  force,  weak- 
ness compelled  me  to  remain  still. 

"A  deep  aod  gloomy  silence  fc^owed,  during  which,. 
my  recollections,  or  ramer  the  visions  of  my  fancy,  were 
horrible  in  Uie  extrenie. 

"Another  day  and  night  passed  away,  and  my  eyes 
opened  on  the  Sabbath,  but  it  was  no  day  of  rest  to  me. 
The  windows  of  the  apartment  were  opai,  and  I  heard 
the  village  bells.  I  started  and  tried  to  raise  myself,  but. 
a  kind  of  paralytic  numbness  had  seized  my  limbs,  of 
which  I  had  not  been  aware.  I  called  to  my  attendants, 
and  begged  to  be  placed  in  such  a  direction  that  I  might 
look  through  the  window.  It  was  no  delicate  hand 
which  then  lifted  my  aching  head:  no,  I  had  driven  far 
4  from  me  all  Uiose  beloved  connexions,  whose  tender  en- 
dearments render  a  sick-bed  easy. 

"However,  being  thus  raised,  I  could  inhale  a  fresher 
air,  and  could  distinguish  through  the  window  a  part  of 
the  belt  of  pine,  and  the  inferior  peak  of  the  nearest  hill 
crowned  with  fir-trees. 

"  I  lay  and  gazed  on  this  object  during  all  the  tedious 
day,  and  heard  from  time  to  time  the  distant  sound  of  the 
village  bells.  A  kind  of  tenderer  sorrow  had  succeeded 
my  high-wrought  frenzy.  I  thought  of  my  husband  and 
in&nt  boys^  yet  still  more  of  my  father.    I  revolved  and 
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again  revolved  these  things  in  my  mind,  till  all  sense  of 
time  seemed  confounded  with  me,  and  the  present,  past, 
and  future  were  one  maze  of  confusion. 

"My  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  pe^  and  the  grove.  I  re- 
meoib^^  climbing  it,  with  my  father's  help,  in  early 
childhood,  and  recollected  the  sensations  which  I  expe- 
rienced from  the  reviving  breezes,  and  I  fancied  I  still 
heard  the  rustling  of  Jhe  wind  among  the  pines.  By  de- 
grees the  illusion  became  stronger :  the  p^ik  and  grove 
neared  as  it  were  upon  my  vision ;  I  thought  I  saw  my 
fiither's  figure  walking  among  the  trees ;  with  his  hand 
he  held  a  child,  it  was  myself  at  one  moment,  and  then 
my  infant  daughter.  For  a  moment  the  sight  was  pleas- 
ing to  me,  but  presently  it  changed  its  character:  the  wind 
Wew  louder,  the  grove  rocked ;  and  in  the  countenance  of 
my  father  and  of  the  child  I  fancied  a  forbidding  and 
awfvd  aspfect,  which  caused  me  to  shriek  with  terror,  and 
made  me  glad  of  the  presence  even  of  my  cruel  attendants. 

"Notwithstanding,  however,  this  dreadful  wretched- 
ness of  mind,  and  the  cruel  treatment  which  I  expe- 
lienced,  and  on  which  I  now  forbear  to  iexpatiate,  I  can 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  it  has  tended  decidedly  and 
directly  to  my  advantage.  My  state  of  health  undoubt- 
edly improved  after  my  arrival  at  the  lodge,  insomuch 
as,  after  the  first  and  second  day,  I  had  no  return  of  the 
fits  of  firenzy,  though  I  was  still  unable  to  rise  from  my 
couch.  *     •        " 

"  The  first  dawn  or  ray  of  C5hiistian  hope  which  broke 
in  upon  me,  was  occasioned  by  the  visit  of  that  worthy 
man  under  whose  roof  my  weary  foot  has  at  length  found 
restj  though  I  was  then  ynder  such  restraint  that  I  did 
not  dare  to  express  my  joy.  From  that  moment  I  thought  [< 
of  nothing  but  how  to  effect  my  escape. 

"  At  length  I  found  means  to  procure  materials  for  writ- 
ing a  note,  and  having  seen  a  little  shepherd  boy  driving 
his  sheep  across  the  alp,  I  employed  my  infant  girl  to 
throw  my  note  to  him  from  the  verandah:  a  perilous 
measure  indeed,  but  it  succeeded,  and  the  next  Sabbath- 
day  my  deliverance  was  effected. 

"What  has  since  passed  is  well  known  to  the  dear 
fiiend  under  whose  roof  I  have  found  protection,  and 
more  &an  protection,  peocer— peace  which  I  never  knew 


fmSomf  ercn  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  grre. 
Through  the  divine  blessing,  the  mists  of  error  in  which 
I  have  Deen  so  long  involved  have  been  scattered  from 
my  benighted  souL  I  have  been  led  to  consider  myself, 
utterly  vile  and  abominable ;  one  who  has  transgressed 
the  law  in  deed  and  word,  in  the  i^irit  and  the  letter  of 
i% ;  *a  faithless  daughter,  wife,  and  moth^ ;  a  shame  and 
disgrace  to  my  sex  j  one  who  has  deserved  to  be  an  out- 
cast from  society,  and  the  scorn  of  all.  Nevertheies& 
though  this  has  been  revealed  to  me,  and  I  have  been  led 
to  cry,  ^  ZJnclean,  unckan,'  yet  I  have  not  been  left  as  one 
without  hope.  I  have  been  convinced  that  my  Redsew^ 
is  mighty,  and'  that  the  atonement  he  made  i»  all-suffir 
cient  for  my  salvation.  Though  my  ofiences  are  as  scar- 
lei,  they  shall  be  white  as  wool ;  for  I  know  ki  whou  I 
trust,  and  I  will  not  be  afraid.  Though  some  sad  hour% 
some  bitter  conflicts,  I  doubt  not,  xenuufla  t»  bo^eacpe^ 
rienced ;  yet  my  victory  is  certain,  inasmuch  a»  it  dfr* 
pends  not.  oa  myself,  but  on  Hun  who.  said  unio  the 
leper,  ^Betlumclean? 

"  And  now  to  sum  up  this  awful  hisUMry  m  as  fefw 
words  as  possible,  for  the  hand  which  traces  these  lines  al- 
ready begins  to  feel  the  palsy  of  i^proaching  dissokutioB. 
I  here  declare,  that  I  yield  m^  soul  and  body  to  hw^ai 
fashioned  them,  with  an  entire  reEiimciatioa  of  all  sel£^ 
confidence,  with  an  utter  abhorrence  ai»d  detestatioD:  of 
my  former  life,  and  without  other  hope  of  mercy  bui 
through  the  merits  and  death  of  Christ  I  have  no  ex^ 
pectation  of  being  accepted  of  the  Fath^  but  through  the 
Son ;  and  have  no  hopes  of  amendment  of  Ufe,  were  my 
life  to  be  prolonged  to  the  appointed  age  of  man,  hut 
through  the  restraining  and  sanctifying  influences  of  God 
the  Holy  Spirit  I  further  add,  that  it  is  my  wish  thai  my 
infant  daughter,  my  little  Estelle,  should  hencefortih  con^ 
sider  my  honoured  protector,  the  successor  of  my  father, 
as  a  parent ;  that  i^e  should  be  educated  by  him,  and 
early  taught  to  shun  those  errois  which  proved  the  ruin 
of  her  mother.  To  tbe  tender  care  of  my  Almighty 
God,  I  bequeath  my  injured  husband  and  beloved  6<hi8. 
May  every  blessing  descend  on  my  children-— show«s 
of  blessings  from  above.  And  may  we,  who  now  caa 
meet  no  more  on  earthy  exp^ience  a  joyful  ]?eunioii, 
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when  tine  shall  be  no  more^  and  the  ynxAi  ef  redeeoiiiig 
love  riiaii  be  completed !" 

'"The  manaflcript  broke  off  in  this  place,  and  the  few 
hst  linea  were  scarcely  legible. 

^'Sodi  was  the  account  which  this  unhappy  lady  gave 
of  her  life,  and,  I  could  fill  volumes  with  my  comments 
OB  it,  bat  1  forbear.  Suffice  it  to  say^  that  it  left  an  im- 
mession  of  sadness  on  my  mind  which  never  wore  oS, 
My  heart  clung,  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot  describe, 
to  the  little  EsSelle ;  and  I  was  exceedingly  uneasy  lest 
lay  diiH><^  should  arise  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
ffloura,  respecting  my  guardianship  of  this  child.  This 
matter  was,  however,  soon  and  amicably  settled  between 
VL  For  the  duke,  as  I  afterwards  found,  being  on  the 
point  of  forming  a  connexion  with  a  lady  of  high  station 
and  fortane,  was  easily  persuaded  to  leave  the  child 
where  her  mother  had  placed  her. 

''Among  the  unhappy  lady's  papers,  I  found,  after  her 
death,  two  letters,  the  one  addressed  to  the  comte  de 
Baifleur,  and  the  other  to  his  mother.  I  did  not  think  it 
right  to  read  them,  but  despatched  them  immediately  to 
Pan,  with  the  communication  of  her  death;  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  blessed  state  in  which  she  had  departed. 

^I  certainly  expected  a  written  answer  to  my  letter, 
and  was  tiierefore  surprised,  when  after  several  weeks, 
in  which  nothing  had  been  heard  from  Pau,  the  comte  de 
Barfleur  himself  was  introduced  into  my  study.  I  did 
not  at  first  form  any  conjecture  concerning  this  stranger, 
aor  had  I  the  least  idea  who  he  might  be.  1  did  not 
Oierefore  immediately  send  away  the  little  Estelle,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  chair  by  my  side,  amusing  herself  with 
aome  such  trifles  as  children  love.  I  saw,  however,  by 
the  air  and  manner  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  no  or- 
^nary  visiter,  though  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  he  was 
so  nearly  related  to  Uie  late  unhappy  comtesse  deBarfletir. 
But  he  soon  informed  me  of  his  name;  and  told  me,  that, 
being  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland  when  he  received  my 
letter,  he  had  come  so  far  to  question  me  respecting  the 
last  hours  of  a  lady  who  had  once  been  inexpressibly 
dear  to  him.  I  immediately  called  my  servant,  and 
sent  away  the  innocent  daughter  of  a  miserable  mother, 
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ieeing  that  the  presence  of  the  child  disturbed  the  ooiMte. 
And  when  left  alone  we  had  a  long  and  very  interesting 
conversation  together,  in  which  the  comte  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  reformed  character,  reformed  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  viz.  the  Christian  one.  He  took  much 
blame  to  himsdf  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  tmhappy  wife ; 
saying,  that  had  he  not  exposed  her  to  the  temptations  of 
a  vicious  world,  young  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  she 
might  have  still  lived  and  been  happy,  still  lived  to  bless 
him  and  his  children.  '  But  alas !'  he  added, '  though  I 
have  seen  my  error,  it  has  been  too  late  for  my  happinesa 
My  wife  is  lost  to  me  for  ever !  and  my  children  are  with- 
out a  mother!', 

^^  I  said  much  to  him  respecting  the  .desirable  state  in 
which  she  died,  and  the  hopes  I  entertained  of  her  pre- 
sent happiness..  He  seemed  consoled  by  these  assurances^ 
and  accepted  my  invitation  to  remain  with  me  scnne 
days ;  during  which,  he  visited  the  grave  of  his  unfortu- 
nate wife,  and  many  of  those  places  in  which  he  had  for- 
merly enjoyed  her  society. 

^'  I  parted  with  the  comte  with  sorrow,  and  I  believe 
that  our  sorrow  was  reciprocal..  1  was  much  aifected 
when  on  taking  leave,  the  comte  de  Barfleur  asked  to 
see  the  infant,  and,  kissing  its  cheek,  would  have  forced 
on  me  a  purse  of  ffold  for  its  use,  which,  however,  I  did 
not  accept,  beinff  handsomely  supplied  witii  all  I  could 
require.  He  refused  to  take  back  the  money,  desiring  it 
might  be  given,  in  the  name  of  the  departed  lady,  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish. 

"  Thus  the  comte  de  Barfleur  took  his  leave,  and  I 
never  saw  hitn  more,  though  1  have  always  remembered 
this  visit  with  pleasure. 

"  And  now,  having  given  an  account  of  this  visit  of  the 
comte  de  Barfleur,  f  close  my  narrative  by  saying,  that 
nearly  fourteen  years  are  now  past  since  the  unhappy 
daughter  of  the  pastor  Claude  was  laid  in  her  grave; 
and  since  that  period,  the  young  Estelle  has  never  Quitted 
me:  while  every  moment  which  could  be  spared  from 
my  other  duties  has  been  devoted  to  the  education  of 
this  lovely  child. 

"  The  younger  Estelle  resembles  her  mother  in  person, 
and  is  not  less  beautiful;  though,  from  having  been  nur 
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ttured  in  affliction,  there  is  a  gentleness  and  softness  in 
her  manner,  which  probably  never  appeared  in  that  of  • 
her  mother.  The  sad  fate  of  that  parent  seems  also  to 
have  rested  heavily  on  her  heart,  and,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  to  have  inspired  her  with  a  dread  of  that  arro» 
gant,  independent,  and  self-snfficient  spirit,  which  was 
the  ruin  of  her  mother. 

"  We  had  comparative  peace  in  our  lovely  village  tiU 
this  dear  child  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  At  that 
time  we  were  driven  irom  our  home  before  the  ti((e  of  ret- 
volutiopary  fury ;  and  since  that  period  have  been  wan- 
derers in  many  countries,  and  often  almost  deprived  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  At  teng^  being  arrived  in  Eng- 
ird, we  have  obtained  a  peaceful  asylum ;  and  our  eon^ 
nexions  on  the  continent  having  found  means  to  supply 
our  wants,  we  are  content  to  wait  till  Providence  shall 
point  out  whither  next  it  may  be  best  for  us  to  remove 
our  tentr 

'^  In  the  mean  time,  while  blessed  in  the  presence  of  my 
lovely  and  afiectionate  child,  and  permitted  to  mark  her 
growth  in  grace,  to  look  on  that  k>vely  countenance,  to 
behold  that  beaut3r,  that  noble  deportment,  and  that  ele- 
gance, which  would  fit  her  to  shine  as  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  those  courtly  scenes  in  which  her  mother  moved 
with  such  univeisal  admiration,  and  yet  to  behold  aH 
these  quahties  clad  in  the  veil  of  the  deepest  humility, 
and  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  diffidence  and  mo* 
desty  rarely  associated  with  tlie  meanest  pretensions^  is 
indeed  a  sight  to  exhilarate  the  most  dejected  spirits,  and 
to  excite  the  highest  song  of  praise :  for  what  but  divine 
power  can  enable  a  young  person  to  triumph  over  the 
snares  of  sin,  and  to  march  forward  heavenwards,  sur- 
mounting all  the  stumbling  stones  and  rocks  of  offence 
which  the  world  and  Satan  may  place  in  her  way  7'*^ 

This  manuscript  was  signed, 

"Ernesthus  Wilhelm."^ 

As  the  reading  of  the  manuscript  had  detained  the 
young  ladies  to  a  late  hour,  the  lady  of  the  manor  re- 
quested them  to  join  her  in  prayer  as  soon  as  it  was  con-' 
eluded. 

IV,  1 
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A  Prayer  against  T€mptation4 

^  O  BLESSEO)  LORD  and  SAVIOUR,  we  beseech 
thee  to  keep  us  frooft  every  path  and  every  situation 
Ivhere  we  may  be  endangered  by  our  own  evil  inclina- 
tions. We  feel  our  dangers  from  without  to  be  great; 
but  these  would  be  powerless,  as  they  were  with  thee 
while  on  earth,  if  we  were  free  from  those  which  are 
within.  Our  own  hearts  are  the  enemies  which  we  would 
diiefly  dread.  O,  save  us  from  ourselves:  Render  us 
deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  our  own  vile  inclinations. 
Turn  our  eyes  away  from  beholding  vanity^  and  our 
ears  from  hearkening  to  it.  Fill  our  hearts  with  holy 
k)v^,  and  draw  our  affectioiss  upwards  to  thyself,  who 
art  alone  worthy  of  our  supreme  i^gafd.  Draw  us,  O 
Lord,  and  we  wUl  run  after  thee.  Set  us  as  a  seal  upon 
thy  heart,  a  seal  upon  thine  arm.  Reveal  thyself  to  our 
souls  in  all  thy  fidnesS;  and  make  our  feelings  subordi- 
nate to  those  principles  of  love,  of  gratitude,  and  adora" 
tion,  which  will  lead  us  near  to  thyi^. 

"O  blessed  Saviour,  we  lament  the  cc^dneas  of  our 
hearts,  the  low  and  degxtkded  state  of  our  desires,  and  the 
trifling  objects  of  our  cares.  We  would  love  thee  fef' 
vently.  We  would  be  superior  to  temptation  from  earthly 
things,  but  we  feel  ourselves  too  often  overcome  and  boW^ 
ed  to  the  dust.  Ah,  Lord  God !  who  is  able  but  thysdf  ta 
deliver  us  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  Thine,  O  Lord, 
Is  the  work  of  our  salvation.  From  beginning  to  end  it 
is  thine,  and  thine  only.  And  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the 
power  and  tiie  glory,'now  and  for  evermore.  Amen." 


(  M) 
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TTiird  Omversation  on  the  LotcTm  Prxtyer — "  Bui 
deliver  us  from  EvU," 

''I  AM  prepared  with  a  curious  little  narrative,  my  be* 
loved  young  friends,  which  I  hope  will  at  once  please 
and  profit  you,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor,  when  she 
found  herself  again  surrounded  by  her  young  people. 
Its  title  is,  'The  Garden  of  Roses,'  and  it  refers  ex* 
pressly  to  that  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  which  we 
are  taught  to  seek  deliverance  from  all  evil.  It  is  curious, 
because  it  presents  a  view  of  that  kind  of  life  never,  as  I 
can  recollect,  before  described  by  any  English  writer  | 
and  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is,  I  have  every  reason  to 
think,  a  very  faithful  picture." 

The  ffiidy  of  the  manor  then  read  as  fc^ows. 

7%6  Garden  qfRoaee. 

**  It  is  now  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  since  my 
father  and  uucle  went  out  to  India,  the  one  in  a  civil  and 
the  other  in  a  medical  capacity.  When  they  left  Eng* 
land,  my  uncle  was  rtamed ;  and  as  his  wife's  sister  ao» 
companied  them  on  the  passage,  my  fitther  made  so  good 
a  use  of  the  opportunities  afibrded  him  during  the 
voyage,  that  he  had  scarcely  arrived  m  Calcutta  before 
the  young  single  lady  consented  to  become  his  wife, 
and  was  united  to  him  before  any  of  the  party  left  the 
presidency. 

"The  state  of  the  English  possessions  in  India,  was 
very  different  at  that  period  to  what  it  now  is ;  and  our 
territories,  which  are  now  bounded  by  the  towering 
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imiimits  of  the  Himalaya,  at  that  time  extended  litUe 
further  than  the  Raiemahal  hills.  The  natives  of  Hin- 
doostan  were  then  also  in  a  much  more  barbafous  state 
than  they  now  are,  and  the  few  English  fisimilies  who 
resided  in  the  country,  infinitely  more  ignorant,  tyranni- 
caly  and  greedy  of  gain,  than  at  the  present  time. 

"I  was  born  at  a  station  lying  near  the  river,  between 
Berhan^Mre  and  Rajemahal,  and  recollect  very  little  of 
my  parents.  I  was  not  their  eldest  child,  though  the 
only  one  who  survived  its  infancy.  The  few  and  faint 
impressions  I  have  of  my  mother  are^  however,  very 
precious ;  and  I  have  some  convictions  m  my  mind  that 
she  was  a,  pious  woman,  though  perhaps  I  should  have 
some  difficulty  in  explaining  my  reasons  for  this  persua- 
■iiH).  She  was  certainly,  however,  a  tender  and  careful 
parent;  and  I  suffered  a  severe  bereavement,  when  in 
my  sixth  year  I  was  deprived  of  her  by  death. 

"  I  remember  little  of  the  circumstances  of  her  funeral: 
perhaps  I  might  have  been  removed  from  the  house  at 
the  time.  But  I  well  recollect  being  left  afterwards  under 
the  charge  of  a  Portuguese  ayah^  who  treated  me  with 
kindness  in  some  respects,  but  allowed  me  to  acquire 
such  knowledge  of  evU  as  I  never  could  forget  through 
all  the  subsequent  years  of  my  childhood  or  youth,  and 
which  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  most  of  my  mise- 
ries in  after  life. 

"And  here,  surely,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  give 
some  cautions  to  parents  respecting  those  persons  to 
whom  they  confide  theur  infant  children. 

"  It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  there  are  few 
denominations  of  domestics  in  England  more  universally 
corrupt,  than  those  who  are  employed  about  infants.  If 
we  inquire  what  young  women  in  any  town  are  counted 
to  be  the  most  depraved,  it  will  generally  be  answered, 
the  nureery-maids ;  and  the  reason  for  this  is  evident. 
The  business  of  a  nursery-maid  is  at  once  laborious  and 
at  the  same  time  favourable  for  gossiping  and  unsettled 
habits.  When  a  mother  takes  charge  of  her  own  infant, 
she  finds  an  occupation  for  her  heart  and  for  every 
thought  as  well  as  for  her  hands.  But  this  iiS  what  can- 
not be  generally  expected  from  her  who  performs  these 
dutie$  merely  from  interested  motives.    Neither  can  the 
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blesBiiif  'be  expected  upon  thai  purent  who  no- 
giects  her  own  duties  through  mdoleace,  pride,  or  the  / 
love  of  pleasure,  and  wbplly  resigns  the  endearing  ca- 
resses of  her  io&nt  to  one  who  regards  them  less  than 
the  coin  with  which  she  is  paid  for  her  hireling  services. 

''  Notwithstanding  this  general  assertion,  we  however 
bdieve  thai  tha;«  are  many  young  women  in  England 
who  perform  the  duties  of  the  nursery-maid,  with  ten- 
derness and  fidelity.  But  we  fear  that  in  India,  and  other 
heathen  countries,  although  there  may  be  some  instances 
of  warm  afiectkm  between  the  inJuit  and  its.  nurse, 
yet  that  there  are  lew,  very  few,  children  reared  by  hea- 
thens or  papists,  who  have  not.  reason  to  lament  tluoogh 
life  the  deep  poUutions  acquired  in  the  nursery.  Many 
dreadfiil  instances  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  my  ob- 
•aervation,  and  I  tadse  this  oooasion.eamestly  to  supplicate 
all  parents  now  residing  abroad,  to  lo^  anxiously  at  their 
nurseries,  to  watch  with  unTemitting  care,  to  investigate 
every  doubtful  word  and  action,  andi  to  leave  their  in&nts 
as  little  as  possible  under  the  chazge  of  those  persons 
who  have  had  any  oommunication  with  idolaters  ^  fer 
after  all  that  has  been  said  by  moralists,  traveUers,  phi- 
losophers, and  even  missionaries,  I  believe  that  the  world 
in  general  is  only  half  awakened  to  the  abominations 
of  idolatrous  countries. 

^  I  return  to. my  own  little  history,  and  I  might  reflect 
bitterly  upon  the  guides  of  my  childhood,  far  their  deeply 
wicked  lessons  long  remained  imprinted  on  my  h 
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yet  I  have  few  recollections  of  the  scenes  which  ^ 

before  my  eyes,  or  the  places  in  which  I  spent  my  time. 
I  remember,  uideed,  many  tawny  faces  which  continu- 
ally- surrounded  me  in  my  early  life.  I  also  remenn 
ber  a  hearse-like  coadi  drawn  l^  bullocks,  in  which  I 
sat  between  the  knees  of  my  apahy  and  in  which  I  often 
went  out  to  take  the  air.  I  remember  a  wild  regi<m 
through  which  I  often  used>to  pass  on  these  occasions, 
where  the  road  on  each  side  was  bordered  with  clusters 
and  groves  of  luxuriant  vegetation ;  and  where,  amidst 
many  swampy  marsfties,  I  saw  vultures  and  other  wild 
hnrds.'  I  remember  also  a  bazfgr  where  we  used  often  to 
stop  to  buy  sweetmeats  and  cakes,  and  to  purchase  inin- 
^^ksj  and  where  J  saw  many  fierce  human  beiogs,  and 
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mvage^ooking  litile  children.  And  I  also  remember  my 
own  apartments,  which  were  wide  and  empty,  and  had 
many  doors,  the  chief  of  which  opened  into  a  verandah, 
where  I  frequently  sat  with  my  attendants  after  sunset, 
enjoying  the  breezes  which  blew  over  a  garden  of  roses, 
in  which  my  mother  had  taken  great  delight. 

^  Among  my  father's  servants  was  a  Persian  moonshee, 
a  man  of  some  learning,  and  as  he  had  a  fine  voice  for 
singing^  he  used  sometimes  to  be  admitted  to  my  apart- 
ments m  an  evening,  particularly  when  my  father  was 
absent.  He  brought  with  him  an  instrument,  which  was 
neither  a  guitar  nor  a  violin,  but  something  like  both, 
and  used  it  %o  accompany  his  own  voice  in  some  of  the 
old  Persian  and  Hindoo  airs,  which  were  extremely 
pleasing  and  pathetic.  After  he  had  thus  regaled  us,  he 
used  to  tell  us  many  stories,  iii  which  truth  and  false- 
hood, the  marv^ous  and  the  beautiful,  were  strangely 
blended,  and  in  a  manner  which  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  my  young  mind. 

"  One  of  these  stories,  which  was  probably  susgesied  to 
his  mind  by  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  in  the  garden  which 
spread  itself  under  the  verandah,  took  strong  hold  of  my 
mind,  and  I  remembered  it  accurately,  and  have  thought 
much  of  it  in  after  life. 

"*  There  are  some  roses,'  said  the  moonshee,  'which 
have  no  thorns,  but  these  are  not  the  fairest  or  most  fra- 
grant of  these  lovely  flowers.  There  was  once  a  princess 
of  Shiraaz  who  resolved  that  she  would  have  such  a  gar- 
den of  roses  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  that  de- 
lightful climate.  Accordingly,  she  ordered  a  suitable 
spot  of  ground  on  the  declivity  of  one  of  the  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  city  to  be  prepared  for 
her  garden,  into  which  two  streams  of  pure  water  from 
the  hills  were  conducted,  and  which  was  sheltered  from 
the  keen  winds  of  the  north  by  a  grove  of  cedars,  which 
one  might  suppose,  from  their  majestic  appearance  and 
extensive  shad^  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  hills  them- 
selves. 

"  *  Into  these  gardens  she  directed  that  every  variety 
of  rose-tree  should  be  introduced,  from  the  variegated 
flower  of  Damascus,  to  the  little  crimson  rose-bush  of 
Cathai.    And  now  when  the  cold  season  had  passed 
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«way,  and  the  warmer  period  of  spring  had  restored 
each  plant  to  its  bloom,  and  had  invited  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  she  took  occasion  to  visit  her  garden,  and 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  its  many  odours,  as  she  was  seat- 
ed in  a  marble  pavihon  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
centre  of  it. 

"  *  And  now  when  the  Shirazadee  first  beheld  her  gar- 
den, she  was  filled  with  satisfaction,  and  extolled  the  gar- 
deners and  other  workmen,  who  had  so  soon  converted 
this  comparatively  barren  spot  into  a  blooming  paradise. 
8he  listened  with  dehght  to  the  rushing  of  the  waters, 
and  the  warbling  of  the  birds  3  to  the  hum  of  bees,  and 
gentle  murmurs  of  the  breezes ;  and  sat  a  while  enrapt 
in  enjQ3inent  But  inasmuch  as  royal  eyes  and  ears  are 
not  used  to  be  long  satisfied  with  the  same  thing,  she 
presently  must  needs  leave  the  pavilion,  and  busy  her- 
self wiUi  her  own  hands,  in  plucking  some  of  those 
flowers  whose  fragrance  and  beauty  charmed  her  senses; 
and  in  her  haste  she  thrust  her  hand  into  a  bush,  and 
drew  it  forth  bleeding  and  pierced  with  many  thorns. 

^ '  Not  yielding  to  the  controul  of  reason,  when  she  felt 
the  wounds  she  became  enraged,  and  commanded  that 
every  rose-tree  which  bore  a  thorn  should  instantly  be 
plucked  up.  The  princess  was  obeyed,  and  the  garden 
despoiled  of  its  £urest  beauties;  and  when  the  Shiraza 
dee  again  walked  in  her  pleasure-ground,  she  had  to  la- 
ment her  impetuosity,  and  would  willingly  have  restored 
the  charms  of  her  garden.' 

"  This  was  the'story  often  repeated  by  the  Persian,  and 
the  moral  he  drew  from  it  was  this :  that  there  was  no 
enjoyment  on  earth  without  its  imperfection,  no  rose  of 
l^uty  and  fragrance  without  its  thorns;  and  that  the 
wisdom  of  mankind  consisted,  not  in  avoiding  evil,  but 
in  distinguishing  between  lesser  and  imaginary  inconve- 
niences and  those  which  are  more  real  and  important. 
He  then  expatiated  (in  a  manner  which  I  have  since  won- 
dered at,  considering  that  he  was  merely  a  mussulmauiL 
and  was  not  acquainted  with  the  purifying  doctrines  of 
our  holy  rehgion)  upon  the  nature  of  evil,  which  he 
maintained  to  consist  in  moral  depravity,  declaring  that 
no  human  being' could  be  counted  truly  miserable  who 
supported  an  upright  and  virtuous  conduct.    I  have  read 
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that  this  8€$iitiiii«ht  ha6  been  idaintained  by  ikiumsr  of  tbe 
ancient  heathen  philosophers.  Be  this  a^  it  may,  it  -was 
a  remarkable  one  froih  a  person  in  such  circnrastancesw 
And  this  I  believe  was  the  only  ooeanon,  on  which,  dur- 
ing my  residence  in  India,  I  ever  heard  a  sin^e  moral 
sentiment  from  any  of  the  natives  of  the  east. 

*'  I  remained  in  my  father's  house  in  India  till  I  had 
entered  my  tenth  year;  and  as  I  saw  very  little  of  my 
only  remaining  parent,  and  was  actually  a  stranger  to 
the  English  language,  it  may  be  conceived  that  I  was  no 
better  than  a  heathen,  when,  during  this  year,  I  was  sent 
down  to  Calcutta,  and  put  on  board  ship  with  my  ayah, 
that  I  might  proceed  immediately  to  England.- 

"Our  voyage  was  long,  and  the  time  I  spent  on  boaifd 
as  little  profitable  as  that  which  had  passed  in  the  placa 
of  my  birth. 

»  When  arrived  in  London,  I  was  t^ceived  by  th^  mis- 
Iress  of  a  large  seminary,  in  a  fashionable  square,  and  my 
ayah  having  been  dismissed  and  sent  back  to  her  own 
country,  no  time  was  lost  in  modelling  my  dress  more  to 
the  prevailing  ideas  of  decorum  and  iasnion,  than  that 
which  it  presented  when  I  first  appeared  in  my  f}aumam- 
mahs,  shawl,  cap,  and  labardour^  and  ringlets  weu  aar 
turated  with  cocoa-nut  oil. 

"  I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  1  felt  wh^i  my  ajKiik 
took  her  leave,  and  how  heartily  I  hated  my  governess 
and  all  persons  in  authority  under  her ;  and  how  my  In- 
dian blood  boiled  when  I  was  first  subj^ted  to  the  hands 
of  a  dancing-master,  and  to  the  discipline  of  istocks  and 
dumb  bells. 

"  When  I  found  myself  condemned  to  so  severe  a  re- 
form in  my  personal  appearance,  I  certainly  was  nd 
without  some  apprehensions,  lest  a  close  inspection  cnT 
my  actions  and  principles  might  ensue.  But  I  was  soon 
relieved  from  these  fears,  and  had  not  been  in  England 
Bix  months  before  I  discovered  that  if  I  attended  to  cer- 
tain external  regulations;  if  I  applied  with  some  at- 
tention to  my  English,  French,  writmg,  music,  and 
drawing ;  if  I  courtesied  in  coming  in  and  out  of  the  pre- 
flence-chamber,  as  we  called  the  apartment  where  my 
^governess  generally  sat;  and  if  I  were  careful  of  my 
^rewimd  appearance  at  church  and  in  thedanoing-room; 
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I  should  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  the  penetra- 
tioD  of  any  of  my  teachers,  and  should  he  left  at  perfect 
liberty  to  follow  all  the  wayward  fancies  of  my  corrupt 
nature. 

"  I  ^hall  not  dwdl  long  on  the  eight  years  which  I 
spent  at  school :  they  pas^  much  in  the  way^  in  which 
young  people  commonly  spend  their  time  in  those  semi- 
naries, where  all  sorts  of  childiBn  are  collected,  and  littie 
attention  is  paid  to  their  private  habits.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  at  the  end  of  my  school  career  I  was  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  as  complete  a  heathen  as  when  I  left  India. 
My  external  appearance  was,  however,  no  doubt,  greatly 
improved.  I  could  dress  well,  I  could  dance  well,  draw 
a  little,  play  a  little,  write  a  common-place  letter  in  a 
tolerable  hand,  could  speak  good  English,  and  em- 
broider muslin;  and  I  could  hide  my  faults  where  I 
thought  it  necessary,  and  appear  as  amiable  as  most 
other  young  ladies,  whenever  it  served  my  purpose  to 
do  so. 

^  It  had  been  long  determined  that  in  my  eighteenth 
year  I  was  to  leave  school  and  return  to  my  father  in  In- 
dia :  but  as  there  was  the  interval  of  seveial  months  be-' 
tween  the  time  appointed  for  my  leaving  London  and  my 
actual  embarkation,  it  was  agreed  by  my  father's  agent 
in  town,  that  I  should  epend  uiat  time  with  a  lad^r  in  the 
country.  That  I  may  explain  my  connexion  with  this 
lady,  I  shall  proceed  to  ^ive  some  account  of  the  relations 
whom  I  had  left  in  India. 

''  Since  my  mother's  death  my  &ther  had  remained  a 
widower.  He  had  frequently  b^n  removed  from  place 
to  place,  and  had  settled  at  Monghyr,  a  most  beautiful 
station  in  Bengal,  inclosed  oh  one  side  by  the  Rajemahal 
hills,.and  on  the  other  by  the  Ganges.  There  he  had  pre- 
pared a  house  for  my  reception,  and  I  had  frequently  an- 
ticipated a  residence  there  in  all  the  pride  ana  pomp  of 
Oriental  magnificence. 

"  My  uncle,  in  the  mean  time,  was  livmg  in  Bauglepore, 
a  smaller  station  than  Monghyr,  and  a  litUe  lower  down^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

"I  should  have  informed  my  reader,  that  his  wife,  who 
was  my  mother's  sist^,  had  died  some  years  before  my 
birth,  leaving  an  only  child,  wlio  was  as  much  as  seven 
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years  oldet  Hian  nyyaelf.  This  daughter,  by  name  El 
mia,  had  been  sent  to  England  immediately  on  hei 
ther!s  death,  and  placed  undm*  the  care  of  a  distaj 
lation  in  Worcestershire,  by  whom  she  had  been  brc 
up.  Nor  had  her  education  been  conducted  in  the 
Ih»  and  superficial  manner  in  which  mine  had  u 
innately  been :  but  such  attention  had  been  paid  tc 
and  so  greatly  had  the  divine  blessing  attended  th 
hours  of  her  instructers,  that  when  she  returned  to  ] 
she  was  im  honour  to  her  sex,  and  a  blessing  to  all 
of  her  near  connexions  as  were  not  actually  resolve 
to  be  benefited  by  her.  Poor  Euphemia  had  not,  how 
such  a  home  to  return  to  as  a  correct  and  elegant  y 
woman  could  be  supposed  to  enjoy ;  and  therefor 
was  probably  the  more  rejoiced  at  an  early  delivei 
from  this  unhappy  home,  by  a  marriage  with  the  » 
the  lady  by  whom  she  had  been  educated,  and 
probably  with  the  sole  view  of  foUowmg  his  cousin 
mterested  his  friends  to  procure  him  a  cadetship  ii 
civil  service,  and  was  now  actually  residing,  with  hii 
and  child,  in  a  small  house  not  very  distant  from  h 
ther-in-law.  Bupheouar  was,  then,  at  the  time  o 
leaving  school,  a  married  woman  and  the  mother  oi 
dren,  and  it  was  to  her  instructress  and  friend  in  En^ 
that  I  was  to  go  during  the  interval  between  my  le 
school  and  reluming  to  India* 

"  And  now,  it  may  be  seasonable  to  explain  the  re 
why  Euphemia,  in  returning  to  her  father's  house, : 
it  so  wretched.  I  do  not,  however,  profess  at  this 
to  enter  into  many  particulats,  as  I  shall  find  occ 
shortly  to  give  my  reader  a  Very  exact  account  c 
uncle's  iU-regulated  household ;  but  would  remark 
that  when  my  uncle  had  lost  his  European  wifi 
parted  from  his  child,  finding  his  situation  as  a  wk 
somewhat  irksome^  he  form^  a  sort  of  contract  of 
riage  with  a  native  woman,  a  mussulmaunnee, 
whom  he  had  resided  from  that  period,  and  by  wh( 
had  a  large  family  of  sons  and  dau^ters,  some  old< 
some  younger  than  myself^  but  Sil  partaking  in 
manners  and  appearance  more  of  the  Asiatic  n 
than  of  the  European  father.  The  history  of  my  v 
family  had  been  giv«n  me  more  than  once  b) 
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10110  who  liad  visited  me  from  India,  and  I  hadfreqoent^ 

ly  diverted  myself  and  my  companions  at  the  eicpense 
of  my  Asiatic  cousins  and  my  uncles  ertraordinai^ 
household  ;  for  I  had  neither  fiseling  nor  principle  saflC^ 
dent  to  weigh,  in  a  serious  manner,  the  evil  efibctstothe 
old  gentleman  himself  from  this  association,  not  only 
with  one  of  another  complexion,  but  of  a  rdigionsd 
wholly  adverse  to  the  truths 

"  But,  £[»r  the  present,  having  already  said  all  that  ii^ 
needful  on  this  subject,  I  shall  return  to  my  own  partieu- 
tor  histoary :  but  I  must  finit  admowiedge  a  strange  negli- 
g^iice,  of  which  my  young  readers  are  undoubtedly  awal^ 
aamely,  that  I  have  omitted  to  tell  them  my  name  ana 
that  of  my  parents,  particulars  which  are  generally  of 
more  Uian  minor  importance  to  young  x^rsons  when 
they  study  the  narrative  of  any  individual.  Be  it  thai 
known,  that  the  name  of  my  father's  family  is  Riohard- 
pan,  and  that  of  my  mother  Fairlie,  and  that  the  name- 
which  was  given  me  by  my  parents  is  (Htvia. 

^*  Asid  now,  having  givrai  my  reader  all  necessary  sa- 
tisfaction on  this  subject,  I  proceed. 

'^I  do  not  recollect  that  I  felt  much  on  leaving  the 
seminary  where  I  had  spent  the  most  important  years  ci 
my  childhood  and  youth :  for  I  had  found  tittle  in  that 
place  either  to  gain  my  affections  of  clsdm  my  esteem ; 
and  I  therefore  scarcely  shed  a  tear  when  I  parted  from 
my  teachers  and  companions,  to  enter  on  my  journey  in- 
to Worcestershire,  where  my  relation,  Mrs.  rairlie,  lived, 
but  I  was  eager  to  receive  pleeuraxe  from  every  change 
of  scene  or  company  which  might  present  itself 

«My  journey  was  made  in  a  stage-coach,  with  a  ser- 
vant of  Mrs.  Fairtie's;  and  I-have  no  doubt  that  I  afforded 
no  small  amusement  to  two  gentlemen  who  were  also  in 
the  coach,  by  my  ine£|>erienced  remarks  on  aU  I  saw 
and  heud. 

"  Havmg  passed  through  the  city  of  Worcester,  and 
left  our  fellow-travellers,  I,  with  the  Servant,  hired  a 
post-chaise,  and  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Fairlie's  house,  which 
was  situated  about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  the  county 
town,  in  the  direction  of  Wales,  and  in  Hiat  part  of  Wor- 
cestershire which  at  once  partakes  of  the  wild  beauties, 
of  Wales  and  the  ridi  ierfflity  of  England. 
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^^Mrs.  Tairlie  was  a  widow,  and  possessed  a  propertf 
sufficient  to  afford  her  all  the  comforts  and  even  some  of 
the  elegancies  of  life.  She  resided  on  a  small  estate,  sit- 
uated on  one  of  the  declivities  of  a  long  range  of  hills, 
which,  although  not  very  high,  were  so  finely  formed,  so 
clothed  with  groves  of  trees,  so  varied  with  valleys,  so 
vichly  fiimished  with  brooks  and  waterfisdls,  and  every 
variety  of  dale  and  dingle,  rock  and  coppice,  that  I 
scarcely  believe  the  world  can  elsewhere  supply  a  more 
lovely  region. 

'^  Mrs.  Fairlie's  house  was  built  of  white  stone,  taken 
frona^  a  neighbouring  quarry.  In  its  front  was  a  lawn 
sloping  towards  the  east,  and  to  the  right  and  left  the 
windows  of  the  house  commanded  views  of  the  valley 
of  the  Teme,  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  Gloucester- 
shire hills,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Clee  hills,  and  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  grove  rose  above  ^ve,  and  height 
above  height,  till  the  summits  of  the  hi^est  trees  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  pierce  the  very  clouds.- 

^^In  this  most  lovely  abode,  I  found  Mrs.  Fairlie  living 
in  a  holy,  peaceful,  and  blessed  retirement,  being  entirely 
devoted  to  her  God  and  her  domestic  duties ;  for,  inde- 
pendent of  her  eldest  son,  now  in  India,  she  had  several 
other  children,  all  younger,  and  some  even  in  infhncy. 

''  It  was  from  what  I  saw  in  this  house  that  I  was  first 
led  to  believe  that  elegance  might  exist  wholly  distinct 
from  fashion,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  be  happy  with- 
out splendour  and  parade. 

"  I  was  received  with  much  cordiality  by  Mrs.  Fairlie, 
and  with  many  innocent  smiles  by  her  children.  I  have 
often  thought  since,  that  had  she  known  me  then  as  I 
know  myself,  she  would  have  (Juddered  to  have  intro- 
duced such  a  serpent  into  her  earthly  paradise ;  for  my 
sentiments  and  thoughts  were  unholy,  and  it  was  a  pain- 
ful restraint  to  me  to  affect  those  feelings  of  virtue  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Fairlie  which  were  quite  the  reverse  to 
all  I  really  experienced. 

"  I  did  not,  however,  perceive  that  I  was  suspected  as 
being  different  from  what  I  appeared  to  be,  and  I  did  not 
observe  that  there  was  any  watch  upon  me  when  left 
with  the  young  people. 

"  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  midsummer  holidajm  when. 
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t  fcttited  in  Worcestershire,  and  the  widow^s  family  treW 
then  all  united  under  one  roof,  with  the  exception  of  thtf 
first-born,  l¥ho  was  in  India,  and  whom  the  excellent 
mother  dail^  recollected  in  her  prayers,  besides  the  fre^ 
qnent  mention  which  Was  made  of  him  in  an  incidental 
manner. 

"  I  was  considerably  fatigued  l^hen  I  arf ited  at  tlid 
Fall,  which  was  the  name  of  my  relation's  place, — d 
hame  which  had  been  given  it  from  tune  immemorial  by 
the  country  people,  on  account  of  two  waterfalls  in  it£f 
immediate  neighbourhood, — and  saw  little  more  of  th0 
family  that  evening  than  their  smiling  faces  round  the 
supper-table.  In  the  morning,  however,  We  all  met  Uf 
gether  in  a  large^  old-fashion^  parlour,  which  had  for- 
merly been  a  hall,  and  which  now  supplied  the  place 
of  breakfast-room,  work-rooin,  and  school-room. 
.  "  Here  all  my  young  relations  were  assembled,  and^ 
after  the  morning  devotions  and  the  breakfast,  they  all  sat 
down  to  their  different  employments.  The  boys  were 
busry  l^ith  their  holiday  tasks,  and  the  daughters  with 
their  books  and  needles ;  while  the  mother  went  from  one 
to  another,  encouraging,  directing,  and  approving. 

"  In  tho  mean  time,  we  were  delighted  with  the  sound 
of  rushing  waters,  murmuring  bees,  and  rustling  leaves ; 
While  the  fragrance  of  many  sWeet  flowers,  and  the  song 
of  many  bbrds,  with  the  distant  lowing  of  the  cattle  in  the 
vale  below,  contributed  to  charm  the  senses.  In  ihiitation 
of  my  cousins,  I  had  provided  myself  With  some  em- 
ployment ;  but  While  my  hands  were  occupied,  my  mind 
Was  busy  on  other  matters ;  and  I  was  comparing  the 
past  the  present^  and  What  I  expected  to  be  my  future 
moae  of  hfe,  forming  visions  of  happiness,  in  which  all 
that  Was  agreeable  in  each  1^  blended  together,  and 
from  which  all  I  could  conceive  disagreeable  was  ex- 
cluded. 

"  Thus,  while  I  sat  deeply  occupied  in  meditation  on  my 
expected  garden  of  roses,  which  was  to  be  without  a  sin- 
gle ^om,  the  morning  wore  away,  and  we  were  called  to 
an  early  dinner ;  afler  Which,  it  tiraa  proposed  that  we 
dhould  proceed  to  a  cottage  at  some  distance,  where  we 
were  to  drink  tea. 

**This  was  a^new  species  of  enjoyment  to  me,  and  1 
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partook  of  it  with  no  shibII  enthusiasm  i  yet  I  wished 
that  Mrs.  Fairlie  herself  would  not  have  joined  the  party, 
as  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea,  that  if  %  could 
but  meet  with  my  young  cousins  in  the  absence  of  their 
mother^  I  should  find,  in  some  of  them  at  least,  more  con- 
geniality  with  my  own  temper  than  I  had  hitherto  disco- 
vered. But  Mrs.  Fairlie  had  resolved  to  accompany  us, 
and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  joy  which  her  chil- 
dren expressed  on  her  mentioning  this  resolytion.  We 
accordingly  set  out,:  being  provided  with  such  refresh- 
ments as  we  meant  to  take  at  the  end  of  our  walk. 

"  Mrs.  Fairlie  had  four  daughters,  and  as  many  sons. 
The  eldest  daughter  was  considerably  older  than  the 
other  children ;.  and  between  her  and  the  next  in  'ige, 
there  was  one  of  those  iong  intervals  which  iadicate  me 
frequent  ravages  of  death  among  the  youngest  and  the 
fairest  of  the  human  race.  Miss  Fairhe  was,. therefore,, 
older  than  myself,  and,  as  I  judged,  not  a  subject  for  my 
attempts  at  intimacy ;  but  the  two  next  daughters^  the  ^ 
der  of  whom  was  not  more  thaiv  thirteen,  were  not  un- 
Tike  two  great  playful  kittens ;  and  I  had  little  doubt  but 
that  they  would  be  quite  ready  to  meet  my  advances,  and 
to  hear  and  admire  all  the  histories  I  might  ehooee  to 
relate  to  them  respecting  my  tricks  at  sdiool,  and  our 
various  modes  of  cheating  our  governesses^  retarding  our 
own  improvement,  and  bringing  discredit  on  our  pro- 
tectors. -  Ajecoraihgly,  when  we  commeneed  our  walk,  I 
endeavoured  to  withdraw  Sarah  and  Mary  from>  the  rest 
of  the  party ;  and^  after  having  administered  to  each  of 
th^m  some  of  those  little  flatteries  which  so  easily  find 
their  way  to  the  inexperieneed  hearty  I  ventured  to  open» 
my  purposes  a  little  further  to  them,  and  asked  them  i£ 
they  were  not  tired  of  being  always  so  much  with  grown- 
up people. 

"  *  What  grown-up  people  V  asked  Sarah. 

"'O,  those  who  have  the  care  of  you,*  I  replied. 
<  There  was  nothing  we  hated  so  much  at  school  as  being 
with  our  governess :  we  never  had  any  fun  when  out 
governess  was  by.' 

"  *  Fun  !'  repeated  Mary :. '  what  do  you  mean  by  fii% 
Miss  Olivia  t" 
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« <  O,  play,'  I  said, « pleasure,  amusement.  DoaH  you 
know  what  fun  is  V 

"  *  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,' 
she  answered;  *  but  it  is  an  odd  word,  too.  I'thought  that 
very  poor  people  only  used  it* 

"  *  You  mean  to  say,'  I  replied,  *  that  you  think  it  a  vuV 
gar  word  V 

"  ^1  did  not  say  so,'  she  answered ;  *  but,  if  you  do  not 
mean  any  thing  rude,  why  could  not  you  enjoy  it  when 
your  governess  was  present  ?' 

"  Our  conversation  was  broken  off  in  this  place  by  one 
of  the  little  boys,  who  came  darting  upon  us  frpm  an  am- 
bush, in  which  he  had  lain  in  wait  for  us,  in  the  comer 
of  the  coppice ;  and  as  I  was  a  little  disheartened  in  my 
first  attempt  to  draw  my  young  cousins  into  my  confi- 
dence, I  thought  it  better  to  add  no  more  to  what  I  had 
already  said ;  and  being  calied  upon  by  Mrs.  FairUe  to 
survey  the  lovely  scenes  which  opened  before  me^  I  was 
compelled  for  the  present  wholly  to  relinquish  my  pur- 
pose. 

^  And  now,  Mrs.  Falilie  having  taken  my  arm,  led  me 
slowly  on,  pointing  out  to  me  aU  she  thought  most  in- 
teresting in  the  scenery,  and  impereeptiUy  conducting 
me  from  the  contemplation  of  these  wcmders  of  creation, 
to  some  reflections  on  the  Creator  himse]£ 

''  I  know  not  what  I  said  on  this  subject,  but  some- 
thing, I  suppose,  which  evinced  my  ignorance ;  for,  in 
reply,  she  lamented  that  I  should  have  been  thus  far 
educated  without  the  right  knowledge  of  God,  earnestly 
impressing  upon  me  the  duty  of  seeking  Him  to  whom 
I  had  hitherto  been  so  great  a  stranger.  '  My  dear  Olivia,' 
she  said, '  you  spoke  this  morning  of  the  happiness  you 
expected  to  enjoy  in  India,  when  restored  to  your  father: 
but,  my  dear  child,  permit  a  friend  advanced  in  age,  and 
one  who  has  experienced  many  reverses  in  life,  to  assure 
you,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  peace  of  mind  or  true 
happiness  ever  fdt,  unless  the  heart  is  right  towards 
God.  When  we  really  love  God,  when  we  trust  in  him, 
when  we  confide  in  him  for  our  acceptance  and  sancti- 
fication,  the  petty  troubles  of  life  may  afflict  us  for  a 
moment,  and  cause  some  tears  to  fail ;  yet  there  is  an 
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libidmg  peace  in  the  soul  which  the  world  cannot  dis- 
turb: but  when  the  heart  is  alienated  from  its  Maker, 
there  is  no  condition  of  life,  no^  arrangement  of  outwarq 
circumstances,  which  can  insure  felicity.  And  I  will  ven^ 
ture  to  foretell,  that  if  you  go  to  India,  and  remain  there 
^istranged  from  God,  as  you  now  are,  you  will  find  sor- 
row instead  of  joy,  and  mortification  instead  of  pleasure,' 

"  *  Mortification  !'  I  replied :  *  O,  Mrs.  Fairlie,  I  shall  be 
|K)  happy !  I  am  told  that  papa's  house  at  Monghyr  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  station,  and  commands  such  a 
view  of  the  hills  as  no  other  house  possesses  in  all  the 
vast  plain  of  the  Ganges.  I  have  heard  all  about  it; 
and  he  says  himself,  in  his  last  letter,  that  he  has  providr 
led  an  elephant  for  me,  besides  various  carriages,  and 
(shawls,  and  jewels,  and  other  ornaments ;  and  I'am  isure 
J  shall  be  happy.' . 

^^ '  Shawls  andy jewels,'  replied  Mrs.  Fairlie,  *  are  pret*- 
ty  things :  but  I  doubt  their  power  of  making  any  one 
happy.' 

"  *  But  papa  will  be  so  fond  of  me,'  I  added.    , 

^* '  No  doubt  of  it,'  she  replied :  *  yet  are  there  not  trou*- 
bles  in  life  which  neither  fathers  nor  mother?  can  avert 
from  their  children?  Look  at  those  brambles  in  that 
winding  wood- walk  to  our  left,  where  my  little  boyft  are 
lopking  for  vetches ;  can  I  prevent  those  brambles  from 
growing,  or  prevent  them  from  piercing  their  tender 
limbs  ?  I  might  indeed  restrain  my  children  from  going 
into  those  sequestered  paths;  but  I  doubt  whether  I 
should  add  to  their  pleasure  by  abridging  their  innocent 
liberty :  for  in  so  doing  I  should  only  make  a  choice  of 
Inconveniences,  and  perhaps  prefer  the  greater  to  the 
less.  I'hus,  my  dear  young  friend,  is  the  path  of  life 
streWbd  with  inconveniences,  neither  is  it  possible  for 
the  roost  prudent  person,  through  life,  do  more  than 
make  a  choice  of  troubles.  Under  these  cbrcumstances^ 
he  is  happy  who  wisely  distin^shes  between  those 
pvils  which  are  real  and  those  which  are  imaginary.' 

*^ '  You  think  then,  Mrs,  Fairlie,'  I  replied, « that  I  shall 
find  some  thorns  in  the  garden  of  roses  which  is  pre- 
pared for  me  in  India  V 

"  She  smiled,  and  surprised  me  by  asking  if  I  had  been 
1^  student  in  I^ersian  poetry, 
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^*  What  makes  you  suppose  itT  I  inquired. 

"  *  Your  figurative  mode  of  speaking/ she  replied,  'and 
your  reference  to  the  favourite  flower  of  Oriental  verse.' 

^  In  answer  to  this  I  repeated  the  story  whicH  I  had 
learned  from  the  Persian  moonshee,  and  which  I  had 
never  forgotten. 

*' '  Your  Persian,'  she  replied, '  was  a  mussulmaun,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  expected  to  have  drawn  a 
bett^  moral  from  his  tale  than  that  which  he  actually  de- 
rived from  it.  But  permit  me  to  say,  that  this  fable  (for 
such  I  presume  it  is)  is  capable  of  a  much  higher  signi- 
ficatioii  than  that  which  has  been  given  to  it  already.  In 
the  fair  mtstress  of  your  garden  of  roses,  you  may  behold 
the  picture  of  one  who  possesses  all  this  world  can  give ; 
bjit,  trusting  in  such  a  portion,  she  cannot  endure  the 
little  d^culties  and  inconveniences  ever  attendant  on  so 
imperfect  and  transitory  a  state  of  things  as  the  present, 
and  hoice,  under  the  influence  c^  impatience,  tears  up 
and  destroys  her  own  advantages.  How  many  thousand 
nnsanetified  mortals  act  upon  this  principle !  and  how 
differently  would  they  judge,  did  they  know  that  there  is  ' 
no  evil  which  ought  to  be  anxiously  avoided  but  sin — no 
other  evfl  which  we  ought  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from — 
no  other  thing  which  can  really  render  life  miserable, 
death  hopeless,  and  eternity  terrible!' 

^  What  mork  was  added  in  this  conversation  I  do  not 
well  recollect,  nor  probably  should  I  have  remembered 
so  much,  had  not  what  Mrs.  Fairlie  said  been  so  fixed  on 
my  mind  by  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  she  improved 
the  story  related  to  me  by  the  Persian^  I  can,  however, 
though  indistinctly,  rec<5lect  some  mention  which  she 
made  of  the  nature  of  salvation  by  Christ,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  man's  state  without  the  Redeemer:  certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  her  observations  on  these  subjects 
made  little  impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time,  thdugh 
I  often  recollected  them  afterwards. 

'<  Our  walk  was  at  length  concluded  by  our  entering 
into  a  narrow  valley,  encompassed  on  each  side  by 
sloping  banks  sprinkled  with  fruit  trees ;  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  being  terminated  by  a  rock,  in 
which  an  ancient  hermitage  was  scooped,  and  on  the 
summit  of  which  was  a  cnttage  in  a  £p&rden.    There  * 
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dear  sti^am  of  very  cold  water  dashing  over  the  rock, 
and  winding  through  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  was  pre- 
sently lost  to  the  view  among  groups  of  lowly  alders,  and 
other  such  trees  as  delight  to  bathe  their  roots  inrunnmg 
waters. 

^'  As  we  descended  into  the  valley,  and  again  ascended 
round  the  rock,  Mrs.  Fairlie  gave  me  the  history  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cottage.  *  It  is  occupied,'  said  she, '  by 
a  very  old  woman,  her  daughter,  who  is  a  widow,  and  a 
grandson,  a  simple  pleasant  little  boy,  who  has  been 
taught  to  study  his  Bible  from  his  very  infancy.  These 
good  women,'  said  she, '  once  knew  what  are  called  better 
days  ;<and  I  remember  the  elder,  the  wife  of  a  respectable 
fanner,  and  the  mother  of  several  noble  looking  sons. 
But  the  old  man  and  his  sons  are  no  inore ;  many  losses 
have  reduced  the  UtUe  remnant  of  the  family  to  a  cot- 
tage; and  the  old  lady  is  now' sinking  under  the-pressure 
of  various  infirmities  into  the  grave :  and  yet,  my  dear 
Olivia,  if  I  were  required  to  direct  you  to  a  happy  family, 
I  should  say  you  may  find  one  in  that  thatched  dwelling 
on  the  rock,' 

^ '  Happy !'  I  repeated :  <  O !  Mrs.  Fairlie !' 

^'Yes,  returned  she,  ^ happy;  and  I  will  point  out  to 
you  their  many  sources  of  comfort.  And  first,  I  would 
ask,  What  is  this  life  ?' 

**  I  made  no  answer ;  and  she,  replying  to  hersdf,  said, 
*  This  life  is  a  journey  to  another  world,  infinitely  more 
important  and  lasting  than  the  present.  The  trials  we 
meet  with  here  arise  necessarily  from  the  present  state  o[ 
sin  and  imperfection  *,  but,  under  the  divine  control  and 
blessing,  they  often  prove  our  choicest  mercies :  so  David 
expresses  himself— jBe^e  I  was  afflicted  1  went  astray; 
but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word.    (Psalm  cxix.  67.) 

'^  <  And  this  being  remembered,'  continued  Mrs.  Fairlie, 
'  you  may,  my  dear  Olivia,  comprehend  the  nature  <rf 
the  poor  widow's  happiness,  of  her  joy  and  her  thank- 
fijlness;  for  she  i^now  nearly  at  her  journey's  end,  wait- 
mg  for  her  departure,  and  looking  back  on  a  long  lifa 
in  which  she  has  been  the  constant  subject  of  unmerited 
favours.  Her  departed  children  are  now,  we  trust,  aU 
in  glory,  having  before  death  given  datis&ctory  evidence 
of  a  renewed  nature.    Hor  husband  she  believes  to  be 
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equally  blessed.  Those  of  her  descendants  who  are  left 
to  her  are  pious  and  humble.  She  trusts  that  her  own 
sins  are  pardoned ;  and  whether  looking  Iwckwards  or 
forwards,  she  finds  innumerable  occasions  and  motives 
of  gratitude  to  that  Saviour  who  makes  his  disciples  mora 
than  conquerors,  and  effects  their  deliverance  from  every 
real  evil.' 

^  I  know  not  how  it  happened  that  I  should  have  re- 
membered so  much  of  Mrs.  Fairlie's  conversation  at  this 
time,  unpractised  as  1  then  was  in  spiritual  things,  unless. 
I  may  su^ipose  that  my  memory  was  assisted  in  b  super- 
natural way.  Nevertheless,  1  believe  that  ^ere  is  scarce- 
ly an  individual,  however  tiioughtless,  who  cannot  recol- 
lect having  been  impressed  on  some  occasion  or  other  in 
early  life  by  some  remark  or  sentiment  of  a  serious  nar 
ture,  uttered  in  common  conversation.  And  hence  the 
importance  of  expressing  correct  and  proper  sentiments 
in  the  ears  of  youth ;  for,  as  the  wise  man  saith,  a  word 
Mly  spoken  is  like  apples  cf  goid  in  network  (^silver, 
(Prov.  XXV.  11.) 

^  I  was  stUl  listening  attentively  to  Mrs.  Fahrlie's  dis- 
course, when,  having  half  encompassed  the  rock,  as  we 
ascended,  we  came  into  a  little  fami-yard,  inclosed  with 
a  hedge,  and  paved  with  roimd  smooth  pebbles.  On  one 
side  of  this  yard  was  a  cowhouse,  before  the  door  of 
which  were  two  cows  waiting  to  be  milked ;  on  the  other, 
a  little  orchard ;  and  in  front,  the  low  porch  of  the  cot- 
tage, f  anked  on  each  side  by  narrow  latticed  windows. 
It  now  appeared  that  the  hill  or  rock,  on  a  shelf  of  which 
stood  the  dwelling-house,  arose  considerably  above  it 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  front  of  the  little  tene- 
ment ;  and  its  highest  parts  being  in  some  places  bare, . 
and  in  others  richly  covered  with  vegetation,  presented  a 
varied  and  pleasing  pvospect  The  cascade  mentioned 
before,  gushing  from  the  highest  point  of  the  rock,  and 
becoming  visible  here  and  there  amid  the  surrounding 
verdure,  took  a  circle  round  the  boundaries  of  the  yard, 
and  from  thence  passed  into  the  valley  below. 

'^Mrs.  Fairlie  and  I  had  preceded  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  entered  the  yard  some  time  before  them ;  and 
approaching  silently,  we  stopped  for  a  moment  to  con- 
template the  beauties  which  presented  themselves  in  this 
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sequestered  spot,  before  we  disturbed  the  inhalntants  of 
the  cottage ;  and  during  that  short  interval  my  mind  re- 
ceived its  first  impression  of  the  charms  of  deep  retire- 
ment, and  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  in  many  a  humble 
dwelling  through  our  favoured  island,  a  happiness  arising 
princip^ly  from  those  views  of  divine  love  that  are  fre- 
quently possessed  by  obscure  Christians,  and  which  the 
mere  worldling  can  never  know.  O  how  often  in  after 
life,  when  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  southern 
sun,  when  tossed  on  the  mighty  ocean,  or  parched  with  the 
blasts  of  the  deserts,  has  my  remembrance  returned  to  this 
scene  of  repose,  and  how  ardently  have  I  longed  for  such 
cooling  gales  as  blew  upon  me  in  this  shadowy  spot ! 

"  Mrs.  Fairlie  left  me  for  a  few  moments  to  the  quiet 
contemplation  of  the  beauties  above  described ;  and  then, 
directing  my  attention  towards  the  cottage,  bade  me  step 
softly,  and  behold  the  scene  within. 

"  I  obeyed ;  and,  looking  in  at  the  half-opened  door, 
saw  a  neat  little  kitchen,  where  a  kettle  was  boiling  over 
a  fire  of  sticks,  as  if  in  preparation  for  tea ;  the  veneraUe 
mother  was  seated  at  her  wheel  in  the  chimney  comer, 
her  daughter  being  occupied  by  her  side,  and  her  bloom- 
ing little  grandson  engaged  in  reading  his  Bible  aloud. — 
*  What  do  you  think,  Olivia?'  said  Mrs.  Fairlie :  *  is  Uiere 
any  appearance  of  unhappiness  here?  Has  not  the  bless- 
ed root  of  piety  produced  its  fruits  of  peace,  think  you, 
in  this  little  family  V 

"  I  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  quick  eye  of  the  old 
lady  espied  the  visiters,  and  she  came  forward  to  receive 
us  with  all  the  simplicity  of  the  cottager  and  the  true 
dignity  of  a  Christian.  *Come  in,  dear  Madam,'  she 
said,  as  she  recognised  Mrs.  Fairlie ;  and  as  she  directed 
every  chair  and  three-legged  stool  in  the  house  to  be 
collected,  she  expressed  her  sincere  delight  at  the  honour 
done  her. 

"  I  might  fill  many  a  page  with  an  account  of  the  tear 
table  preparations,  and  with  praises  of  the  white  loaves, 
and  thick  cream,  and  wood-strawberries,  which  were  set 
before  us,  and  with  the  expressions  of  joy  with  which 
my  cousins  addressed  their  humble  friends.  But  such 
scenes  have  often  been  described,  and  I  would  only  de- 
sire my  reader  to  suppose  us  all  seated  at  our  simple  re- 
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past,  where,  vitiated  as  my  taste  was^  I  should  not  have 
Med  to  have  enjoyed  myself  considerably,  had  it  not 
been  for  my  two  young  cousins,  Sarah  and  Mary,  who^ 
in  a  manner  which  I  at  first  thought  spiteful,  (to  use  a 
word  to  which  I  had  been  much  familiarized  at  school,) 
but  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  whoUy  without  de- 
sign, repeated  to  the  whole  company  all  that  I  had  said 
to  them  during  my  walk,  on  the  subject  of  its  being  im- 
possible for  young  people  to  enjoy  fun  in  the  presence 
pf  their  elders. 

^  The  story  had  come  out  so  abruptly,  and  Mrs.  Fairlie 
was  so  little  aware  of  what  was  coming,  that  she  had 
not  had  time  to  spare  me  the  mortification  such  dis- 
graceful communications  could  not  but  Infiict.  I  saw, 
however,  that  she  blushed  deeply  for  me ;  and,  checking 
her  daughters,  she  kindly  extended  her  hand  to  me,  ano 
said,  'My  dear  Olivia,  I  am  sorry  that  you  entertain  such 
an  opinion  of  your  elders,  as  to  suppose  that  they  would 
deprive  you  of  any  innocent  pleasure.  It  must  be  my 
endeavour  io  give  you  a  different  view  of  these  things. 
There  are  times,  indeed,  when  the  harmless  mirth  of 
children  and  young  people  may  make  old  heads  ache; 
but  that  must  be  an  unfeeling  mother  who  does  not  re- 
joice in  every  occasion  of  innocent  delight  to  her  young 
people,' 

"  Had  Mrs.  Fairlie  spoken  harshly  to  me  on  this  occfr- 
sion,  my  spirit  would  have  risen,  and  I  should  have 
burned  with  anger  agauist  her  and  her  children;  but  her 
kindness  quite  subdued  me,  and  I  burst  into  tears.  On 
which,  my  two  cousins  sprang  up  from  their  seats,  and 
kissed  me  affectionately ;  and  the  old  lady  of  the  cottage 
made  this  suitable  observation— 'Poor  Mis(s,'  she  said,  'is 
probably  an  orphan ;  she  has  perhaps  been  brought  up 
by  those  who  never  won  her  confidence;  she  is  to  be 
pitied  then  more  than  to  be  blamed.  But,  dear  lady,' 
she  added,  addressing  me,  'remember  that  the  orphan  has 
a  Father  and  a  Friend  above,  who  is  ever  ready  to  hold 
out  his  protecting  hand.  Endeavour  to  please  this  Friend, . 
and  then  there  will  be  no  question,  but  that  all  you  do, 
whether  in  your  more  serious  or  more  playful  hours, 
will  please  all  ihose  among  your  elders  who  are  rea^y 
interested  in  your  welfare.' 
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<^  I  looked  up,  amazed  to  hear  such  lan^age  from  a 
cottager,  not  being  then  aware  of  the  purifying,  exalting, 
and  ennobling  influence  of  true  religion  on  the  human 
mind.  1,  howewr,  could  make  no  answer;  for  I  was 
ashamed,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  felt  sensibly 
that  I  had  done  wrong. 

"When  we  had  finished  our  repast,  all  but  myself 
joined  in  singing  a  hymn ;  and  the  visit  being  thus  con- 
cluded, we  prepared  to  leave  the  Cottage  of  the  Rock, 
(for  so  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  this  delightful 
abode)and  to  return  to  Mrs.  Fairlie's  house. 

"It  was  the  beginning  of  the  midsummer  holidays 
when  I  came  into  Worcestershire ;  and  as  I  was  not  to 
sail  for  India  till  the  next  March,  I  remained  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  interval  under  Mrs.  Fairlie's  roof, 
and  during  that  period  might  have  enjoyed  all  the  in- 
nocent pleasures  of  domestic  life,  had  I  possessed  a  taste 
less  depraved,  and  a  mind  less  eagerly  bent  on  those 
amusements  which  bring  strong  excitements  with  them. 

"Two  circumstances,  however,  are  worthy  of  remark- 
that  although,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  seem  to  pro/it  in  any 
degree  by  the  excellent  admonitions  and  examples  I  then 
received  and  witnessed,  yet  they  were  not  without  their 
eflect  in  after  life  ;-^and  that  the  openness  and  unreserv- 
edness  of  my  yoimg  cousins  towards  their  mother,  of 
which  I  have  given  one  example,  proved  such  a  defence 
to  them,  that  I  never  on  any  subsequent  occasion  dared 
to  insinuate  a  single  sentiment  in  tnQur  presence  which 
I  did  not  wish  her  to  hear. 

"  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  further  detail  of  my  life  in 
Worcestershire,  nor  attempt  to  describe  the  tender  adieus 
of  Mrs.  Fairlie  and  her  lovely  family,  but  shall  entreat 
my  reader  to  accompany  me  on  board  the  Bengal  CasUe, 
and  to  imagine  me  seated  in  a  convenient  cabin  on  the 
deck  of  the  vessel,  richly  provided  with  every  species  of 
ornament  and  article  of  dress,  and  placed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  lady  who  was  returning  to  India  and 
to  her  husband,  after  the  absence  of  three  years.  With 
this  lady's  cabin,  which  was  one  half  of  the  roundhouse, 
mine  had  connexion ;  and  the  greater  part  of  my  morn- 
ings were  sp«it  with  her,  who  had  taken  upon  her  the 
character  of  my  protectress 
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i  is  impracticable  to  give  the  inexperienced  leader 
Bocurate  idea  of  the  mode  of  life  commonly  pursued 

East  Indiaman,  where  a  number  of  persons  of  all 
ind  classes  are  confined  together  in  one  place,  with 
to  do,  and  few  occasions  of  acquiring  a  single  new 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  with  respect  to  myself,  I 

my  mornings  with  my  friend  Mrs.  Burleigh,  iu 
\g  over  and  arranging  my  dresses,  packing,  un- 
ng,  and  cleaning  my  trinkets^  and  in  receiving  from 
jch  accounts  of  the  magnificence  and  dissipation  of 
tal  life  as  filled  my  heart  with  the  most  eager  de- 
to  be  at  the  end  oi  my  voyage.    At  three  o'clock 

day,  all  the  passengers  dined  together,  and  I  was 
ted  to  drink  wine  with  nearly  all  the  gentlemen  at 
ible;  and  as  Mrs,  Burleigh  informed  me  that  I 
d  offend  if  I  refused  any  of  these  solicitations,  I 
times  certainly  took  much  more  than  was  good  for 
nd  if  I  did  not  always  walk  out  from  the  dining- 
very  steadily,  I  trusted  that  my  unsteadiness  was 
bt^  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  After  dinner,  we 
d  for  a  short  time  to  our  cabin,  where  we  received 
from  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  other  cabins.  At 
aie  we  went  out  and  sat  on  deck,  or  concluded  the 
ng  with  a  dance  when  the  weather  would  permit. 
1  this  nrnnner  was'  our  time  occupied  y  and  a*  we 
all  thoughtless,  and  many  of  the  party  decidedly 
gate,  it  wiU  be  readily  believed  that  very  little  oc- 
d  of  an  improving  nature  among  us.  And  this  was 
d  the  case  without  one  single  exception  till  we  ar- 
at  the  Cape,  into  the  harbour  of  which  we  were 
3d  to  enter  on  account  of  some  affe^rs  of  the  captain. 
e  we  took  in  several  passengers ;  among  whom  was 
clerly  gentleman,  a  chaplain  in  the  Company's  ser- 
who  had  been  some  years  established  in  Calcutta, 
lad  come  to  the  Cape  to  recruit  his  health.  He  was 
n  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  but  of  grave  and  re- 
habits,  and  one  who  did  not  seem  hasty  to  form 
iintance,  though  remarkably  pleasing  when  once 
^ed  in  conversation,  s 

t  was  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  that  we  sailed  out 
3  harbour  of  the  Cape,  and  we  were  not  aware  that 
\MDi  (for  such  is  the  name  by  which  I  would  de* 
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signate  this  good  man)  had  any  influence  In  the  shiti, 
tiU  we  were  called  to  morning  worship  about  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner  the  next  day. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  It  being  fine,  all  the  passengers  were 
on  deck,  and  among  the  rest  I  had  taken  a  seat,  and  was 
engag^  in  conversation  with  sotne  lively  younff  ma% 
whose  very  name  I  now  forget.  This  gentleman,  having 
exhausted  many  frirolous  topics,  produced  from  his 
pocket  some  liffht  vohtme  of  a  novel  or  play^  I  forget 
which,  and  said  that  he  had  purchased  it  during  his  stay 
in  London^  I  received  it  eagerly,  and,  as  he  sauntered 
from  me,  1  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  this  book. 

While  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Amot  approached  me,  ad- 
dressed me  for  the  first  time,  and  took  the  vacant,  seat 
next  to  me.  I  was  surprised,  and  at  a  loss  What  to  say ; 
and  as  persons  in  these  cases  generally  hit  upon  the 
precise  thing  which  they  ought  not  to  do,  I  made  the 
very  remark  which  wouM  have  been  best  let  alone,  and 
'  at&ed  him  Whether  he  did  not  agree  with  me  in  thinUng 
the  Sunday  on  board  ship  the  most  wearisome  day  in  the 
week. 

"*By  no  means,  my  dear  young  lady,'  he  replied; 
'and  for  this  reason — that  the  Work  we  have  to  do  on  the 
Sunday  is  a  kind  of  business  which  may  be  pursued 
every  where;  whereas,  to  our  weekly  religious  duties 
there  are  so  many  hindrances  in  this  situation,  that  I  da 
not  understand  how  many  of  them  at  least  can  be  per- 
formed at  all." 

^'Business,  Sirf  business  on  a  Sunday!'  I  repeated^ 
with  a  smile^ 

"  *  Yes,  ray  dear  young  lady,>  he  replied,  ^business,  and 
the  most  important  business  we  have  on  earth.'  He  then, 
without  further  prelude,  began  to  reason  with  me  on  the 
value  of  the  soul,. of  the  nc«d  of  continual  watchfulness, 
and  of  the  means  appointed  for  man's  salvation  ^  at  the 
same  time  hinting,  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  me  engaged 
with  a  book  so  trifling  as  that  whrcn  I  held  in  my  hand 
on  the  day  appointed  for  a  rest  from  vanity. 

"  I  have  before  said,  that  I  possessed  in  very  early 
youth  that  pliability  of  character  and  insight  into  the 
feelings  of  others  which  enabled  me  often  to  accommo* 
date  8&  well  to  those  with  whom  I  conversed^  as  to  ap- 
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peuf  what  I  was  not,  at  least  to  superfleiia  obserren » 
Aeither  had  I  been  so  inattentive  to  Mrs.  Fairlie's  senti- 
ments, as  not  to  be  able  to  obtain  credit  in  this  diseoune 
with  Mr«  Arnot  i  and  if  I  did  myself  no  other  service  br 
this  artful  conduct,  I  at  least  procured  to  myself  the  ad- 
tantage  of  hearing  more  of  what  Mr.  Amot  had  to  say  | 
for  he  frequently  joined  me  when  I  was  on  deck,  gave 
his  opinions  to  me  Without  reserve,  and  stored  mv  Jiead 
With  knowledge,  though  my  heart  still  remaineci  una^ 
iBcted. 

•*  When  we  were  within  three  weeks*  sail  of  Bengal^  I 
Was  Seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which  confined  me  to  mt 
bed,  and  condemned  me  to  many  hours  of  painful  soli- 
tade — ^painflil,  not  only  from  the  depression  which  al* 
ways  attends  fever,  but  from  a  certain  conflict  in  my 
own  mind  between  the  love  of  the  world  and  my  pef 
suasion  of  the  importance  of  religion. 

"The  period  which  I  spent  under  this  slow  consummg 
malady,  I  can  never  forget.  I  was  in  a  small  cabin  taken 
off  the  cuddy  or  dining-room ;  my  window  opened  to- 
wards the  sea.  We  were  within  the  tropics,  and  during 
my  illness  actually  crossed  the  line.  I  had  many  com- 
forts; but  the  wafer  in  the  ship  was  become  very  foul, 
and  was  in  that  tepid  state  which  always  disappoints  the 
parched  lips.  Though  not  quite  delirious,  my  head  was  in 
that  confused  state  in  which  the  images  of  fancy  blend 
themselves  so  strongly  with  realities  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  them,  and  I  never  can  forget  the  vivid  manner 
in  which  at  that  time  the  cool  solitudes  of  Worcester- 
shire presented  themselves  to  my  fanc^,  especially  the 
scene  on  the  rock  which  I  had  visited  with  Mrs.  Fairlie, 
a  scene  which  ever  mingled  itself  in  my  imagination  witl| 
ideas  of  perfect  peace.  O,  what  would  I  then  have  giv»- 
en  for  one  dratt^t,  only  one  draught,  of  that  roarkling 
fountain  which  poured  from  the  green  heights  above  the 
cottage  1 

'''niere  was,  indeed,  no  pieCy  in  these  feelinffs:  and 
yet  I  have  ever  thought  that  these  my  ardent  aspirations 
after  rest  and  peace,  and  burning  desires  for  one  drop  of 
cool  water,  partook  in  some  degree  of  that  experience 
which  the  thirsty  soul  is  the  subject  of  when  longing  for 
the  river  of  living  w^er  and  panning  for  the  regions  of 

IV.  L 
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everlasting  rest ;  or  at  least  that  it  then  pleased  the  ^ 
mighty  to  make  me  thus  familiar  with  the  emblen^  ol 
superior  joys,  that  I  might  in  due  time  be  made  the 
more  easily  to  comprehend  those  hidden  glories  ol 
which  they  are  the  lively  type. 

"  It  is  natural  for  man  to  aspire  after  happiness  and 
these  aspirations  are  always  the  deepest  when  he  is  in 
affliction.  When  the  heart  is  fixed  on  heavenly  joys, 
that  heart  has  found  its  proper  object,  and  hope  sheds  its 
beam  of  glory  over  every  changing  scene.  Hence  the 
peace  of  the  chUdren  of  God.  But  while  the  miregene- 
rate  heart  perversely  adopts  the  words  of  the  Persian 
poet,  ^  Bring  me  the  wine  that  remains,  for  thou  wilt  net 
find  in  Paradise  the  sweet  banks  of  our  Rocknabad,  or 
the  rosy  bowers  of  our  Mosella,'  it  must  ever  be  subject 
to  disappointment,  and  ever  condemned  to  the  fever  of 
desire  and  the  thirst  which  never  can  be  quenched. 

^'  An  earthly  Paradise,  a  garden  of  roses,  of  roses  with 
out  thorns,  was  the  subject  of  my  constant  reveries,  and 
when  weary  of  sighing  for  the  cool  shades  from  which  I 
was  separated  by  thousands  of  leagues  of  sea— when  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  I  should  never  behold  them 
again — when  aware  that  we  were  approaching  the  shores 
of  India,  I  tried  to  fancy  that  I  should  there  find  the 
thomless  regions  of  ever  varying  joys,  without  which  I 
felt  that  I  could  by  no  means  be  content 

^  My  fever  remained  with  little  abatement  till  we  pass- 
ed the  island  of  Saugor;  but  whether  owing  to  this  near 
view  of  land  or  to  some  fresh  water  which  was  at  this 
time  received  into  the  ship,  I  suddenly  became  better, 
and  when  we  at  length  came  to  anchor  in  Diamond  Har- 
bour, at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogley,  I  was  enabled,  though 
weak,  to  come  out  and  sit  on  deck. 

"  I  was  much  amused  with  the  bustle  which  then  took 
place,  and  extremely  impatient  to  hear  news  from  Cal- 
cutta. My  father  had  engaged  to  send  for  me  from  Dia- 
mond Harbour,  or  if  possible  to  meet  me  there :  I  accord- 
ingly waited,  with  great  impatience,  for  the  summons ; 
and  Mrs.  Burleigh,  who  had  promised  not  to  leave  me 
till  I  was  with  my  friends,  was  equally  impatient.  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Amot  and  several  more  of  the  party  take  their 
departure,  and  was  leaning  over  the  gangway  when  I 
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obsenred  a  pinnace  approaching  the  ship  from  Calcatta, 
tnd,  as  it  drew  near,  a  gentleman  on  the  deck  hailed  iw 
and  mentioned  my  name. 

"^  My  feelings  were  such  as  those  only  can  hare  known 
who  have  been  in  similar  circumstances.  I  turned  sud- 
denly from  the  gangway  and  sunk  almost  fainting  on  a 
gun-carriage.  l%e  pinnace  approached,  I  heard  ^e  steps 
of  persons  ascending  the  ladder  on  the  side  of  the  ship, 
and  a  moment  afterwards  my  uncle  stood  before  me. 
My  &ther  was  a  very  tall  man,  whereas  my  uncle  was 
of  the  ordinary  stature,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  should 
have  remembered  either,  though  I  perfectiy  knew  that 
the  person  1  saw  was  not  my  father. 

"  Having  been  pointed  out  to  him^  he  came  up  to  me 
and  embraced  me,  though  I  thought  m  a  solemn  manner. 
He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  led  me  into  the  cuddy, 
where  he  seated  me.  '  Do  you  know  me,  Olivia  V  he  said, 
4  am  your  uncle,  and  henceforward  you  must  look  on 
me  as  a  parent^ 

"  He  then  informed  me  that  my  father  was  no  more, 
that  he  had  been  dead  more  than  half-a-year,  and  that  he 
had  left  me  under  his  protection.  He  took  occasion  at 
the  same  time  to  tell  me  that  my  &ther  had  not  died  so 
rich  as  had  been  expected ;  but  that  he  himself  had  pre- 
pared every  thing  comfortable  for  me  in  his  own  house, 
where,  he  added,  I  should  have  very  pleasant  companions 
of  my  own  age. 

^'  My  father  dead !  and  my  home  to  be  in  my  uncle's 
house !  and  my  companions  t6  be  my  country  bred,  and 
eountry-bom  cousins,  whom  I  had  heartily  despised  ever 
since  I  knew  any  thing  about  them  I — O,  where  now 
were  my  bright  prospecCs  of  happiness  in  India !  My 
feelings  on  this  occasion  were  thoroughly  selfish ;  but  I 
believe  that  my  grief  was  interpreted  aifferentlJ^  and 
ti^refore  excited  pity.  However,  as  all  was  ready  for 
our  departure,  we  left  the  ship,  accompanied  by  Mr^ 
Burleigh ;  and  as  I  could  not  endure  fatigue,  so  soon  as 
we  entered  the  pinnace  Mrs.  Burleigh  made  me  lie  down 
on  the  bed  in  the  inner  room  of  the  vessel,  where  I  yield- 
ed without  restraint  to  my  sorrows.  Mv  unde  had  in- 
vited one  or  two  young  gentlemen,  fellow  passengers 
with  me  in  Ithe  East  Indiaman,  to  ac<K)mpany  him  up 
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to.Calcutta,  and  as  there  was  only  a  alight  partition  be- 
tween me  and  the  outer  apartment  of  the  vessel,  1  could 
not  avoid  hearing  all  that  passed  there. 

^  1  have  not  yet  described  my  uncle,  though  I  have  said 
he  was  not  a  tall  man.  He  was  at  that  time  between  fifty 
mud  sixty  years  of  age.  His  hair  was  white  as  snow,  and 
adorned  gracefully  his  finnehead ;  his  features  had  been 
remarkably  handsome,  and  his  complexion  was  stiS 
fresh ;  he  was  neat  in  his  person,  but  his  manners  were 
no  longer  European;  he  spoke  loudly,  contradicted 
Uuntly,  swore  frequently,  called  names  when  he  disliked 
any  one,  and  fdl  into  the  most  violent  passioQs  on  the 
most  unimportant  occasions,  seldom  refraining  from 
striking  any  of  the  natives  who  chanced  to  cross  him 
when  be  was  in  these  paroxysms ;  and,  indeed,  though 
I  believe  that  he  was  an  upright  man  with  respect  to 
pecuniary  concerns,  yet  such  were  the  provocations  he 
gave  that  I  cannot  to  this  day  understand  how  he  could 
have  attained  to  nearly  threescore  years  of  age  withoat 
having  had  his  head  broken. 

^  Bach  was  my  uncle ;  and  as  I  lay  meditating  on  my 
future  plans,  and  lamenting  my  hopes  destroyed,  my  ttn- . 
easiness  was  not  a  littie  increased  by  the  bursts  of  violence 
with  which  he  continually  regaled  his  guests,  regardless 
of  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Burleigh. 

^  In  the  mean  time  we  were  advancing  rapidly  with 
the  tide,  in  two  of  which  we  expected  to  reach  Calcutta. 
It  was  about  six  in  the  evening  when  the  tide  failed  us, 
and  I  was  then  persuaded  to  come  out  of  my  room  to 
partake  of  the  dinner  which  was  prepared,  io  which  we 
all,  with  the  exception  of  my  uncle,  sat  down  with  little 
appetite,  being  more  or  lees  affected  with  the  change  of 
Climate. 

^  My  uncle,  at  dinner,  took  notice  of  my  melancholy^ 
and  tried  to  give  me  comfort,  by  describing  the  happy 
life  I  should  lead  under  his  roof;  but  a  servant,  in  the 
midst  of  these  eflbrts  at  condolence,  having  unfortunately 
thrown  doMni  a  goblet  and  poured  its  contents  on  his 
coat,  he  dropped  aU  other  considerations  to  give  way  to 
a  burst  of  passion,  and,  knocking  off  the  offender's  turban, 
sent  it  through  the  open  windows  into  the  river.  This 
litHe  circumstance  renewed  my  affliction,  by  giving  me 
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some  insdglit  into  the  character  of  my  new  goardian,  and 
I  could  scarcely  feel  myself  secure  from  the  violence  of 
oiie  who^  on  so  slight  an  occasion,  could  treat  a  poor  ser- 
vant with  so  much  roughness.  My  apprehensions,  how- 
ever, proved  only  my  ignorance  of  my  uncle's  modes  of 
acting  and  thinking ;  for,  although  blustering  as  a  master, 
he  was  by  no  means  harsh  as  a  parent,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, allowed  rather  too  much  liberty  to  his  children, 
and  though  imperious  towards  the  natives,  not  in  the 
main  cruS  or  unkind  to  them. 

^^  We  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  after  waiting  some  hours 
for  another  tide,  and,  9s  I  was  still  in  a  languid  and  de- 
pressed state,  my  uncle  thought  it  best  for  me  after  I  had 
taken  leave  of  Mrs.  Burleigh,  and  we  had  changed  our 
boats,  that  I  should  proceed  immediately  up  with  him  to 
his  station,  wliich  was  situated  on  the  bantu  of  the  river 
some  hundred  miles  above  Calcutta. 

"•  I  was  so  unwell  during  the  former  part  of  my  voyage 
up  the  country,  that  I  remember  little  of  the  first  impres- 
sions made  on  my  mind  by  Indian  scenery.  In  propor- 
tion, however,  as  we  approached  Bauglepore  I  revived 
considerably,  and  when  our  boats  rested  in  the  evening. 
I  was  enabled  to  take  several  walks  with  my  uncle,  ana 
to  enjoy  some  of  the  finest  prospects  I  had  ever  seen,  for 
we  were  now  approaching  the  mountains  which,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  run  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
river.  We  passedbeneath  the  walls  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Sultan  Sujah,  at  Rajemahal,  and  obtained  from  the 
top  of  the  pass  of  TeriaguUy,  to  which  we  ascended,  a 
glorious  view  of  the  mighty  Gunga,  winding  through 
rich  and  fertile  regions  till  at  length  she  was  lost  to  us  by 
the  distance.  Vfe  had  opportunity  of  visiting  many 
woo^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  where  a  variety  of 
beautiful  birds  and  tropical  trees  reminded  me  continually 
of  the  change  oi  climate  I  had  lately  experienced.  The 
mode  of  life  I  enjoyed  in  the  boat,  and  the  kind  attentions 
of  my  uncle,  with  the  advance  of  the  cooler  season,  now 
evidently  operated  to  restore  my  health,  and  with  my 
health  my  spirits  returned ;  so  that  before  1  reached 
the  place  of  my  destination  I  was  again  elated  with 
hope,  and  had  almost  ceased  to  think  of  the  loss  I  had 

sustained. 
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''At  length,  after  considerable  effort  at  rowing,  hit 
uncle  pointed  out  to  me  the  station  of  Bauglepore,  which 
consisted  of  a  number  of  houses  belonging  to  European 
gentlemen,  scattered  over  a  park-like  region,  which  rose 
above  the  river  to  a  considerable  height 

'^  The  sun  was  sinking  beneath  the  boundaries  oi  ike 
western  horizcm  at  the  moment  my  uncle  came  in  from 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  to  announce  the  termination  of  our 
Journey,  and  bidding  me  look  up  at  the  same  time,  I  saw 
that  we  were  under  a  very  high  and  precipitous  bank, 
or  oonka  rock,  over  which  the  verandah  of  a  bwngukw 
hung  like  a  balcony,  being  supported  only  by  irune- 
work  underneath.  *  WelcMne  to  Bauglepore,  my  good 
niece,'  said  my  uncle,  as  he  handed  me  out  from  the 
boat,  'one  more  effort  and  your  Journey  is  at  an  end,' 
and  so  saying,  he  led  me  up  cartain  rugged  steps,  by 
which  we  were  presently  conducted  to  tl^  summit  of 
the  bank,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  ver- 
andak, 

"  My  uncle's  house  was  a  hun^aiowj  or  thatched  dweOr 
Ing,  consisting  of  one  very  large  hall  encircled  by  eight 
smaller  rooms,  the  whole  being  encompassed  by  a  wide 
verandah*  To  the  left  of  this  buTi^alow  was  a  large 
court,  which.conducted  to  a  second  dwelling  of  the  same 
kind  and  form,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  encom- 
passed with  high  walls,  which,  with  the  many  trees  that 
grew  without,  rendered  it  a  place  of  perfect  retirement 
There  were  no  inclosures  round  the  larger  burtg-alow; 
it  stood  on  an  open  lawn,  over  which  w^re  scattered 
many  groves  and  topes  of  trees,  and  from  the  back  part 
of  the  edifice  there  was  a  fine  view  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  the  fore-ground  resembling  an  ornamented 
pleasure-groimd  without  fences,  and  me  back-ground 
presenting  a  view  of  the  mountains,  in  some  places 
covered  with  woods,  in  others  bare  and  rugged,  and  in 
others  intersected  with  deep  ravines  and  shadowy  re- 
cesses. 

'*'  The  loud  shouts,  or  rather  howlmgs,  of  the  water- 
men, had  forewarned  the  family  of  our  approach,  uftd 
we  had  scarcely  entered  the  verandah  before  we  were 
accosted  by  sucn  a  mob  of  khauvfiaumanj  kittnutghaur§, 
begrerSf  chockedaua^  drears^  cJhoprauaaes,  &c.  &c.  as  it 
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lU  be  thought  would  have  been  eoanted  enflieieiit  to 
1  the  emoarre  of  a  Naioaub  of  BoigaL    All  Ibeae 
d  bowing  and  paying  their  oompliments  till  we  had 
ed  and  my  uncle  had  led  me  through  an  ant»- 
nber  into  the  hail  ^  where  a  table  was  set  out  for  di]|i> 
which  seemed  to  groan  beneath  the  weight  of  silver 
3L    'Where  are  my  sons  and  daught^v?'  was  my 
e^  first  inquiry;  and  on  being  toM  they  were  not 
e  in  from  their  airing,  he  call^  for  an  cnak,  vHio  it 
is  had  been  prepared  for  me,  and  who  mrected  me 
a  small  room  at  the  comer  of  the  house,  which,  to* 
er  with  a  bathing  and  dressing-room  within,  were  to 
ay  apartments.    The  small  room,  UIlo  every  other 
of  the  house,  was  (mly  white-washed,  having  neither 
rings  nor  other  ornaments  on  the  yrtSl^  with  a  mat 
on  the  floor,  and  a  smidl  bed  furnished  vrith  ganxa 
^gs  in  the  very  centre  of  the  room  so  as  to  leave  a 
passage  round  it  on  all  sides. 
(¥hen  turned  into  this  almost  empty  space,  I  stood 
I  moHKat  oonffldering  what  was  next  to  be  done: 
D  the  ayah  commenced  a  long  speech,  which  I  pre- 
s  was  of  a  congratulatory  or  complimentary  nature 
He  various  grimaces  and  salams  of  which  shemade 
luring  her  oration ;  but  as  I  did  not  understand  one 
1  which  she  said,  I  could  do  nothing  else  but  stand 
and  admire  her  figure  and  ph3r8iognomy,  both  of 
;h  are  now  as  present  with  me  as  if  I  had  seen  her 
yesterday.    She  was  a  tall  gaunt  person,  extremely 
ikled,  though  perhaps  not  very  old.    Her  skin  was 
tawny  copper  colour,  and  she  wore  trowsers,  or 
njammaksy  as  we  should  call  them,  of  striped  ^en- 
silk,  a  white  banyan,  or  loose  jacket,  a  variety  of 
f  rings  on  her  arms  and  andes,  no  shoes  or  stock* 
,  her  hair  combed  apart  from  her  forehead,  and 
png  in  many  plaits  to  her  waist,  and  a  thin  veil  of 
lin  thrown  over  her  head  and  shoulders.    Such  was 
figure  which  addressed  me,  and  had  I  been  in  a 
e  merry  mood,  I  should  certainly  have  laughed  at 
inefifectual  eflbrts  to  make  me  understand ;  for  I  had  ^ 
ompletely  forgotten  my  HvndooHaunee  that  I  could 
3ely  manage  to  call  for  a  glass  of  water,  although 
T  was  the  first  thing  which  I  vnshed  to  call  for* 
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.  *  The  good  woman  having,  however,  at  length  disco- 
vered the  reason  wherefore  all  her  eloquence  was  thus 
thrown  away,  suddenly  left  the  room,  and  returned  in  a 
few  minutes  with  all  my  female  cousins  but  one,  to  the 
number  of  four ;  and  most  assuredly  I  Was  less  prepos- 
sessed with  their  appearance  than  i  had  be^i  with  that 
of  their  waiting-maid.  That  they  were  excessively  dark, 
and  altogether  Indians  in  their  persons,  was  not  ind^ 
their  fault ;  and  had  they  been  presented  to  me  as  the 
daughters  of  a  Hindoo  Rajah,  1,  perhaps^  might  have 
thought  them  sufficiently  well-looking,  for  the  Hindoos 
are  not  an  ugly  race ;  but  there  was  such  an  extraordinary 
mixture  in  their  manners  and  appearance  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic,  and  what  they  had  acquired  of  European 
manners  and  address,  in  such  a  school  as  Calcutta  could 
furnish  thirty  years  ago,  seemed  to  me  so  singular,  that 
I  was  compelled  to  put  my  politeness  to  the  test  before  I 
could  return  tl^eir  embraces  with  any  thing  like  the  cor- 
diality necessary  from  one  relation  to  another^  However, 
I  did  my  best,  and  I  trust  miy  backwardness  was  not  ob^ 
served;  for  my  young  relations  appeared  to  be  satisfied 
with  me,  and,  after  a  few  polite  speeches  on  both  sides,  I 
was  conducted  into  the  hall,  where  my  unde  and  his 
sons  were  waiting  for  us  to  sit  down  to  a  dinner,  which, 
from  its  amazing  abundance,  might  have  supplied  a  Ro- 
man cohort  after  the  fatigues  of  a  battle.  But  before  1  was 
allowed  to  take  my  place,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
receive  the  congratulations  of  my  ma^e  cousins,  four  dark 
young  men,  extremely  slender  in  their  persons,  sprucely 
dressed  in  white  nankeen,  their  hair  thickly  powdered, 
as  was  the  fashion  then,  and  their  manners  forming  a 
curious  medley  between  the  Asiatic  and  the  most  finished 
European  beau.  The  proper  compliments  on  all' sides 
having  taken  place,  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  and,  while 
the  rest  of  the  party  satisfied  their  appetites,  I  had  leisure 
fully  to  consider  the  strange  and  new  scene  into  which  I 
had  entered ;  and  on  this  occasion  I  was  not  less  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  the  company  which  sat  round  the 
table,  than  by  that  of  a  number  of  kitntvtg'haura  by 
which  the  whole  circle  was  flanked :  a  set  of  whimsicii 
looking  tawny  young  men,  dressed  in  white  muslin,  with 
turbans  of  various  colours  and  descriptions,  bustling  to 
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I,  and  twenty  of  them  Meeting  less  than  two  good 
in  a  London  tavern  woQld  have  effected  with  half 
itle.  I  was  also  aware  that  without  the  door  of 
9chamber  there  were  as  many  more  persons,  all 
d  m  some  way  or  other  in  supplying  us  with 
e  called  for,  or  in  securing  such  remnants  as  were 
the  plates  and  dishes.  An  army  of  crows  and 
vs  were  also  stationed  in  the  rear  of  these,  as  I 
iscem  through  the  open  doors,  and,  no  doubt,  by 
ation  which  at  times  appeared  among  them,  were 
ting  there  without  the  prospect  of  some  remun^ 
or  their  trouUe. 

ring  taken  a  cursory  view  of  these  more  indifferent 
,  my  attention  was  again  drawn  towards  my  cou- 
whom  I  was  particularly  interested,  as  I  consider- 
ihej  were  to  be  the  companions  of  my  future  liie,  • 
r  eager  and  penetrating  glances  moved  from  one 
lance  to  another  while  I  was  anxious  to  find  out 
Kmg  all  these  whom  I  might  choose  for  a  confi- 
ir  1  had  no  higher  idea  of  friend^ip  at  that  time, 
It  of  a  free  and  reciprocal  avowal  of  all  the  silly 
ts  which  might  pass  through  my  mind. 
sry  one  who  has  the  least  quickness  of  observation 
ifallibly,  after  a  tune,  become  something  of  aphy- 
oist,  aioid  I  had  been  a  great  observer  of  coun- 
ss  in  England  and  on  my  voyage ;  but  when  ar- 
Q  India,  I  was  wholly  baffled  and  thrown  out  by 
ire  new  character  of  every  face.  My  uncle's  old 
1  physiognomy  was  indeed  legible  enouffh,  but  I 
aake  no&ing  of  his  children's  faces;  for  they  were 
srversdy  unlike  their  European  parent  as  they  pos- 
Mild  be ;  and  although  some  of  their  features  were 
ly  regular,  and  some  of  their  eyes  very  fine,  I 
lot  fix  on  any  one  in  which  I  did  not  &ncy  that  I 
mething  which  repelled  more  than  it  attracted.  As 
male  cousins,  viz.  Stephen,  Josiah,  Samu^  and 
an,  I  did  not  bestow  upon  them  a  second  regard, 
id  conceived  such  an  utter  contempt  Ibr  their  darh 
txions,  effeminate  manners,  and  finical  dresses,  that 
n,  ^nk  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  have 
led  my  good  opinion  had  they  evinced  the  strength 
llect  of  Sir  Isaac  Nekton.    There  was,  however, 
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no  such  redeeming  power  in  their  conversation;  th^ 
talked  indeed,  but  in  such  a  hissing  or  lisping  accent,  and 
on  such  uninteresting  topics,  that  I  could  scarcely  give 
them  the  attention  which  common  politeness  required. 
My  female  cousins,  indeed,  detained  my  attention  much 
longer.  Julia,  the  eldest,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  regu- 
larly handsome,  and  her  complexion,  though  dark,  was 
delicate,  and  she  was  dressed,  not  perhaps  in  the  last 
European  fashion,  but  with  an  attention  to  nicety  which 
an  English  lady  would  hardly  find  time  to  adopt  I  could 
hs^ve  wished,  however,  that  she  had  not  fancied  pea-green 
ribands,  being  very  unsuitable  to  her  complexion,  nor  co^ 
vered  herself  so  profusely  with  soam  pebbles  and  other 
heavy  ornaments.  However,  when  we  are  contemplating 
a  friend,  and  have  leisure  to  meditate  on  the  colour  of 
-her  ribands  and  choice  of  her  ornaments,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  there  is  much  in  her  appearance  calculated 
to  excite  our  affectionate  regard.  Ceha,  Lucretia,  and 
Lizzy,  next  drew  my  attention :  they  were  all  nearly  of 
an  age,  but  I  felt  nothing  but  estrangement  at  the  very 
peculiar  turn  of  their  countenances.  The  two  elder  were 
tall,  inclined  to  en  bon  point,  had  large  eyes  of  an  ob- 
long form,  and  so  situated  in  the  head  that  ihe  outer  cor- 
ners were  considerably  raised  above  the  inner.  Their 
eyes  were  dark,  and  at  times  had  a  pecuUar  fierceness 
of  expression.  The  youngest  of  the  three  had  much  of 
the  negro,  in  her  appearance.  The  fifth  daughter,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  till  I  sat  down  to  dinner,  was  the  youngest 
of  the  brood,  and  seemed  a  kind  of  pet  of  her  father's,  ieind 
as  she  had  never  been  in  a  Calcutta  school,  she  was  stiU 
less  of  a  European  than  the  rest  of  the  family.  She  wore 
a  short  frock  over  long  paunjammahs,  had  banglea  on 
her  arms,  wore  coloured  shoes  and  no  stockings,  had 
large  ear-rings,  and  her  hair  plaited  up  with  abundance 
of  cocoa-nut  oil  She  used  very  few  English  words,  but 
appeared  oratorical  in  her  mother  tongue,  using  much 
action  when  she  spoke,  and  apparently  not  being  very  se- 
lect in  the  choice  of  her  words,  as  during  this  first  meal, 
she  was  called  to  order  once  or  twice  by  her  eldest  sister 
for  some  improprieties  of  language  to  me  inexplicable. 
The  name  of.  this  little  girl  was  Gertrude,  though  sh^ 
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nmonly  called  Gatty  Baba  by  the  whole  family  j 
ely  there  never  was  a  more  troublesome,  boistef" 
govemable,  and,  in  some  respects,  corrupt  child, 
family  in  the  world  the  father  of  which  called 
Christian,  though  I  afterwards  found  that  this 
as  by  no  means  the  least  amiable  of  the  family. 
ST,  as  this  was  an  after  discovery,  I  shall  content 
at  pi^esent  with  describing  Miss  Gatty  as  she  ap- 
when  I  first  saw  her.  While  engaged  with  her 
e  was  tolerably  quiet,  and  I  was  not  a  little  sur^ 
it  the  amazing  quantity  of  pish  pash,  and  kedjerie 
(he  contrived  to  swallow,  using  a  spoon  indeed  for 
ner,  but  casting  away  that  unnecessary  aid  when 
ig  the  latter,  which  she  Jerked  into  her  mouth  out 
hand  with  her  thumb;  with  a  dexterity  which  an 
L  child  would  have  imitated  in  vain ;  and  instead 
r  seated  on  her  chair  with  her  legs  duly  hanging 
loor,  she  was  altogether  perched  on  the  seat,  her 
imbs  being  neatly  folded  under  her,  and  though 
;e  altered  this  position,  owing  to  an  admonition 
n:  sisters,  enfonSed  by  the  father,  she  speedily  re- 
to  the  one  most  agreeable  to  herself,  and  was  aJ- 

0  retain  it  without  further  admonition,  and  in  this 

1  she  finished  her  meal ;  but  that  being  ended,  she 
need  some  of  those  practical  jokes  by  which  she 
requently  relieved  the  weariness  of  life,  and  tum- 
ut  of  her  chair  with  something  like  the  activity  of 
:ey,  ran  out  at  the  nearest  door,  and  presently  ap- 
again,  stealing  in  with  gentle  steps  and  bare  feet, 
B  had  disencumbered  herself  of  her  shoes,)  with 
[  dead  mouse  in  her  hand,  which  she  very  dexte- 
contrived  to  fasten  to  her  eldest  brother's  hair, 
was  tied  in  a  queue;  and  this  being  effected,  she 
again  to  an  open  door,  where  she  stood  a  moment, 
g  some  loud  and  vehement  exclamation,  of  which 
understood  a  few  words,  to  wit,  her  brother's  name, 
"equest  that  we  would  all  look  at  him. 

e  trick  was  now  immediately  discovered,  on  which 

►ther  rose  in  anger  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  whole 

The  father  knocked  furiously  on  the  table,  a  mo- 

^  which  he  was  often  accustomed  to  indicate  his 
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dkrolettsure,  and  Gatty  Baba  made  her  eseape,  pnotmblf 
to  her  mother's  apartment,  where  she  waasureof  findinl 
a  place  of  refuge. 

."  We  had  sat  some  minutes  after  this  Soauc^Yre  of  th« 
spoiled  child's,  when  my  female  cousins  proposed  a  if 
moTal,  and  led  me  to  the  terandah  at  the  baek  of  the 
house,  where  we  were  presently  supplied  with  chairs  and 
moTxu  by  as  many  bearers,  and  here  we  seated  oursdvo^ 
enjoying  the  prospect  of  as  ^ne  a  country  as  I  had  ever 
seen. 

'^The  objects  composing  the  views  before  us  appeared  Uf 
me  more  grand  fhan  thQ  scenery  of  England.  The  val« 
leys  were  wider;  the  hills  seen  in  the  back  ground  of 
greater  magnitude,  though  of  no  extraordinary  height^ 
Sie  sky,  of  a  deeper  blue,  was  not  brokm  and  shaded 
with  cloud  or  vapour  as  in  the  higher  regions ;  the  very 
trees  and  vegetables  seemed  of  a  larger  growth,  and  the 
foliage  more  luxuriant. 

"  It  being  immediately  after  the  rainy  season,  the  iiddfl 
jrere  covered  with  a  rank  verdure,  and  a  dead  stillness 
reigned  in  the  air,  seldom  disturbed  by  any  sound  but  by 
the  cawings  of  the  many  crows  which  inhabit  those 
places,  the  occasional  shriek  of  the  cheel  oi*  Indian  kite, 
and  the  softer  murmurings  of  the  dove. 

^^Not  to  acknowledge  the  superior  beauties  of  these 
scenes  was  impossible;  not  to  feel  impressed  by  the 
towermg  palm  and  Brahminee  fig-tree  was  utterly  im- 
practicable ;  and  yet  I  felt,  as  I  looked  around  me,  such 
a  deep  and  sudden  depression  of  spirits  as  I  had  never 
before  experieticed.:  This  country  is  charming,  indeed,  I 
thought;  the  air. is  embalmed  with  the  scent  of  roses, 
the  hiUs  are  crowned  with  forests,  and  the  valleys  abun- 
dant with  riches,  and  yet  these  beauties  do  not  please 
me.  I  am  not  happy^  Had  my  father  been  alive  it  might 
have  been  different. 

"  While  these  reflections  possessed  my  mind,  my  cou 
sins  were  preparing  to  address  me,  and  after  an  apparent 
eSOTiy  for  it  seems  that  they  had  as  great  an  objection  to 
me  as  I  had  to  them,  Julia  asked  me  how  I  liked  Baugle- 
porc,  and  after  she  had  received  my  answer,  which  was 
of  course  a  favourable  one,  she  began  to  talk  of  their 
own  flEuxiily ;.  to  ask  me  if  I  were  not  surprised  to  see  so 
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many  of  them  at  home,  adding,  that  she  Tegretted  Terr 
much  that  her  father  should  keep  all  her  hrothers  wra 
him  idling  and  spending  their  money. 

" '  Idling !'  I  said :  '  what,  have  they  nothing  to  do  V 

^'Little  or  nothing,'  she  answered.  'My  father  has 
indeed  some  indigo^works,  and  a  farm  in  the  hills ;  b«l 
my  brothers  do  little  else  tiian  ride^  shoot^  and  aome- 
times  hunt  tigers.' 

^ '  Why  does  he  not  send  them  to  Europe,  or  to  Cal* 
entta,'  I  asked,  'and  put  them  in  some  way  of  business  V 

" '  It  might  tie  furUier  inquired,'  she  answered, '  why 
he  did  not  give  them  a  better  education ;  but  it  is  too 
late  now.    He  must  make  the  best  of  it,  howeter.' 

^ '  Have  they  had  no  education  ?  I  asked,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

^'Very  little,'  she  replied^  'they  were  taught  to  read 
and  write  by  an  invalid  s^geant  of  a  European  eorya; 
and,  to  do  them  justieer  they  write  beautilully.  They 
were  at  school  at  Chandenagore  a  few  ye«rs,  and  learn- 
ed a  little  French ;  and  Stephen  and  Joeiah  were  in  a 
merchant's  counting-house  a  short  time  hi  Calcutta,  but 
they  had  no.  application  for  business^  and  here  they  are 
again ;  and  the  end,  I  suppose,  will  be,  that  they  witt 
turn  indigo  planters  in  the  jungles.' 

^ '  And  marry  black  women,'  I  hasti]^  added,  not  re-  . 
effecting  the  situation  of  the  person  to  whom  I  w^ 
speaking;  I  discovered  my  blunder,,  however,  before  1 
had  concluded ;  but  my  cousin  repljped  with  perfect  ce<^ 
ness, '  Nothing  is  more  probable,'  and  then  changed  ther 
disconrse  to  question  me  about  the  laitest  modes  of  dresa 
m  London. 

"  We  were  now  got  upon  a  topic  of  general  interest, 
and  my  cousins  promised  themselves  a  great  treat  the 
next  morning,  in  seeing  my  clothes  unpacked,  when  I 
suddenly  recollected  that  the  next  day  was  Sunday;  and 
I  observed  that  we  would  defer  opening  my  boxes  till  the 
ibllowmg  day.    'And  wherefore  T  they  asked. 

^ '  Because  of  going  to  church,'  I  answered. 

"'Church I'  tlSy  replied.  'Where  are  we  to  find  m 
church  here  T 

" '  But  you  have  some  place  of  wordiip/ 1  answered ; 
*or  perhaps  you  have  service  at  home?' 
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^My  cousins  tXL  smiled  at  this  question,  and  fully  oath 
{eased  that  they  never  worshipped  at  all. 

"  Had  I  not  resided  some  months  at  Mrs.  Fairlie's,  I 
perhaps  should  have  wondered  the  less  at  this  avowal; 
but  I  contentcKi  myself  with  uttering  an  exclamation  in- 
dicative of  my  surprise,  of  which  my  cousins  took  no  no- 
tice, for  at  that  moment  our  ears  were  saluted  with  the 
screams  of  Gatty,  who  it  seems  had  been  walking  out 
with  two  ayahs  and  a  chdpraussee,  and  now  she  appeared 
at  some  distance  on  the  lawn,  struggling  so  violently  with 
her  attendants  that  all  three  were  unable  to  hold  her. 

'^  What  she  said,  or  what  they  said,  I  know  not ;  not 
because  I  did  not  hear  it,  but  that  I  did  not  comprehend 
it  Her  sisters,  however,  who  better  understood  the 
subject  of  dispute,  called  to  the  restive  child,  but  called 
in  vain;  and,  on  my  inquiry,  they  informed  me  that 
Gatty  Baba  was  insisting  on  sucking  a  sour  lime,  al- 
though she  had  made  herself  very  ill  only  a  few  days 
before  by  a  similar  imprudence.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
little  Miss  kicked,  struggled,  and  scolded ;  and  at  length, 
very  dexterously  pulling  off  her  shoe,  she  applied  it  with 
such  force  to  the  ear  of  her  chaprausaee^  that .  she  sent 
his  turban  rolling  down  the  green  slope  on  which  the 
bungalow  was  situated. 

"On  this,  the  three  elder  sisters  thought  it  right  to  in- 
terfere by  Such  arguments  as  the  little  Miss  did  not 
choose  to  withstand ;  and  proceeding  to  the  place  of  ac- 
tion, they  dragged  her  into  the  verandah,  where  she 
stood  awhile,  pouting,  with  her  finger  in  her  mouth  and 
a  tear  in  her  eye ;  thus  furnishing  a  new  subject  of  com- 
plaint to  the  eldest  sister,  who  declared,  that  if  Gatty 
Baba  was  not  presently  sent  to  school,  she  would  prove 
a  greater  plague  than  Stephen,  Josiah,  Samuel,  and  Jona- 
than all  united. . 

"  This  was  an  unfortunate  remark,  for  it  was  uttered 
within  the  hearmg  of  the  very  persons  in  question ;  for 
she  had  scarcely  ceased  to  speak  before  they  all  appear- 
ed in  the  verandah,  and  asked  her  what  she  was  using 
their  names  for.  ^  Are  you  trying  to  set  our  cousin 
Olivia  against  us,  Miss  Julia  1'  said  one  of  these  amiable 
brothers.  *  But  I  hope  she  will  not  believe  a  word  you 
say,  but  will  judge  for  herteUl' 
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" '  Are  yott  sure,'  replied  Julia,  *  that  you  would  come 
off  the  better  for  her  using  her  own  judgment  respecting 
you?  Is  it  likely  that  a  young  lady,  just  come  from 
£urope,  should  think  highly  of  such  a  [Merson  as  you  are? 

" '  And  why  not  T  said  Stephen. 

**  *  "Why  not?'  returned  the  sister,  with  a  sneer:  'dont 
ask  why  not  V 

" '  And  pray,'  said  Stephen,  sitting  down  by  her,  *  arc 
we  not  as  good  as  you,  Miss  Julia,  though  you  have  been 
educated  in  Tank  Square,  and  have  a  fortune  of  your 
own  ?  Are  we  not  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  you, 
Miss  V 

"  *  Don't  expose  yourself,  Stephen,'  said  Miss  Julia.  . 

^  Here  the  altercation  between  this  amiable  brother  and 
sister  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage ;  and 
Miss  Julia  had  scarcely  found  time  to  compose  her  agi- 
tated features,  before  a  handsome  phaeton  drove  up  m 
front  of  us,  from  wiience  alighted  my  eldest  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  my  mother's  sister,  and  daughter-in-law  of 
my  much  respected  friend  in  England,  Mrs.  Fairlie. 
With  her  was  her  husband,  Frederick  Fairlie,  of  whmn 
I  had  heard  so  much  while  in  Worcestershire^  and  a 
beautiful  boy  of  about  four  years  ijf  age,  the  son  of 
these  interesting  parents. 

"The  moment  I  saw  Euphemia,  (fcr  such  was  mj  coo- 
sin's  name,)  I  felt  my  heart  drawn  towards  her,  although 
there  was  a  feeling  of  awe  which  mingled  with  the  love 
which  her  pleasing  countenance  inspired.  She  had  every 
fine  feature  of  her  father,  softened  and  refined ;  her  com- 
plexion was  delicate  in  an  extreme,  her  dress  was  simple, 
and  her  manners  engaging,  being  wholly  free  from  every 
species  of  affectation :  neither  was  I  less  pleased  with  her 
husband,  who  instantly  eiUcred  into  conversation  with 
me  respecting  all  I  had  seen  in  Worcestershire. 

"  This  young  couple,  as  I  afterwards  found,  lived  only 
at  a  short  distance  from  my  uncle,  Mr.  Fairiie  being  in 
the  civil  service;  and  I  had  afterwards  many  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  the  comfort  and  peace  in  which  thehr 
days  passed,  although  they  were  not  without  their  trials ; 
for  of  seversd  lovely  infants  with  whom  the  Almighty  had 
blessed  them,  one  only,  namely,  the  little  Frederick,  had 
9s  yet  survived  its  first  year. 
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''While  occupied  in  answerin|[  all  the  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Fairhe  respecting  his  friends  in  lEngland,  I  ob- 
served Miss  Gatty,  who  had  made  her  escape  from  behind 
her  sister's  chain  using  various  devices  to  attract  httle 
Frederick  from  his  mother's  side,  where  he  had  stood 
ever  since  their  arrival,  but  hitherto  it  appeared  with  little 
success.  But  on  her  producing  some  attraction  in  the 
shape  of  a  toy,  the  little  boy  glided  from  his  mother's 
knee,  and  Gatty  was  leading  Mm  off  in  triumph,  when 
Uie  mother  called  him  back,  and  at  the  same  time  holding 
forth  her  hand  to  her  little  sister,  encouraged  her  to  come 
,  to  her,  and  immediately  rising,  led  her  out  upon  the  lawn. 
At  the  same  time  my  uncle  called  his  son-in-law ;  and 
my  cousin  Stephen  remarked, '  There  now,  Euphemia  is 
giving  Gatty  a  lecture :  but  its  of  no  use — nothing  will 
benefit  her  while  my  lather  and  mother  have  the  man- 
agement of  her.' 

''  The  brothers  and  sisters  tlien  unitedly  opened  their 
SMmths  against  the  little  favourite;  and  1  discovered 
that  she  was  as  much  hated  by  the  younger  part  of  the 
family  as  caressed  by  the  elder.  At  length,  however, 
on  my  speaking  something  in  favour  of  little  Frederick 
Fairlie,  the  tide  instantly  turned ;  and  it  was  observed, 
that  he  was  no  better  than  Gatty,  though  his  mother 
made  such  a  stir  about  him,  and  would  not  leave  him  a 
moment  With  a  native.  'No,  nor  wUl  she  leave  him,' 
added  Stephen,  'even  with  Gatty;  and  I  assure  you,  we 
think  this  ir«howing  a  contempt  of  us,  which  we  do  not 
approve.' 

" '  But  did  you  not  a  moment  suice  allow  that  your  lit* 
tie  sister  is  a  very  naughty  child  V  I  replied. 

"'Naughty!'  repeated  Stephen;  'I  did  not  use  any 
such  expression,  Miss  Olivia.  I  said  she  was  as  wicked 
a  little  creature  as'  ever  breathed  on  the  face  of  the 
earih :  and  it  would  be  strange  if  she  were  not  But  aref 
not  all  children  wicked  1  The  servants  take  care  enough 
of  thatj  and  I  will  be  bound  for  it  that  Master  Frederick, 
with  his  milk-and-water  face,  will  be  quite  as  wicked  as 
Gatty  before  he  is  her  age ;  and  I  don't  see  why  he  is  to 
be  taught  to  despise  his  own  rdatkmd,  because,  forsooth, 
tt^  eomplfixioos  are  a  lahade  darker  than  his  own.' 
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"  *  Despise !'  I  answered,  *  why  should  he  despise  any 
one  on  such  an  account  as  that  V 

"'Because,*  returned  he,  *  he  will  be  taught  to  do  it. 
Don't  I  know  that  all  you  Europeans  despise  us  Asiatics 
so  completely  that  we  are  not  deemed  fit  to  wipe  the  dust 
from  your  feet?' 

"  *  ft  may  be  so,'  I  said,  *  but  T  was  not  aware  of  it.' 

"  *  Were  not  you?'  he  replied,  with  a  sneering  smiley 
*  then  you  have  a  lesson  to  learn ;  and  Euphemia  will 
take  care  that  you  shall  begin  your  lesson  before  you  are 
twenty-four  hours  older. .  Mind  my  words — if  she  does 
not  ask  you  to  spend  to-morrow  with  her,  my  name  is 
not  Steplien  de  Sylva  Richardson." 

" '  But  if  she  does  ask  me,'  I  replied,  'are  you  sure  that 
it  will  be  with  the  view  you  mentioned  V 

"*Not  ostensibly,'  said  Stephen.  '  Certainly  she  will 
not  give  this  reason  for  her  invitation ;  but  we  know  her 
too  well  to  doubt  her  intentions..  I  know  she  hates  us  all 
in  a  mass,  and  not  the  less  because  we  have  the  same 
right  as  herself  to  the  contents  of  our  father's  aundook? 

"  *  Sundook  P  I  repeated.   *  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

"  *0,  you  donH  understand,'  replied  Mr.  Stephen.  'You 
will  know  by  and  by;  but  don't  repeat  what  I  say  to  Eu- 
phemia. ,  Remember  that  we  are  related  as  nearly  to  you 
as  she  is.' 

" '  By  the  father's  side,'  said  Julia  emphatically. 

"  *  True,'  returned  Stephen,  *  I  had  forgotten  that.' 

"  The  return  towards  the  verandah  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Falrlie  with  Gatty  in  one  hand  and  her  son  in  the  other, 
put  an  end  to  this  conversation;  and,  notwithstanding 
what  I  had  just  heard  of  her  strong  prejudices  against 
her  father's  children,  I  could  not  help  at  that  moment 
thinking  that  there  was  something  wonderfully  sweet 
and  attractive  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance.  I 
was  surprised  also  to  see  that  her  eyes  were  glistening 
with  tears,  and  that  the  boisterous  Gatty  was  actually  . 
sobbing  in  consequence  of  something  which  her  sister 
had  been  saying  to  her.  '  And  so,'  said  Stephen,  as  soon 
as  his  sister  stepped  into  the  verandah,  ^yovi  have  beeu 
preaching  to  Gatty,  Euphemia.  Well,  I  hope  it  may  not 
be  lost  labour.' 

M2 
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'*'I  hope  not,'  replied  she^  seriously  but  modeslly. 
'Gatty  has  a  susceptible  heart,  and  au  afiectionateadmo- 
nition  is  never  wholly  lost  upon  her.' 

'*' Indeed  1'  he  said.,  'You  really  think  she  has  a 
heart?' 

"  *  I  do,'  she  replied. .  *  And  why  notT 

'^ '  0, 1  did  not  know  that  such  an  idea  was  agreeahle 
with  your  theory.'* 

^  *  My  theory !'  she  repeated,  and  then  turning  the  sub- 
ject off  with  a  smile,  she  suddenly  addressed  herself  to 
me,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  spend  the  next  day  at  her 
cottage,  and  l»ing  Gatty  with  me. 

"  I  was  startled  to  hear  the  prediction  of  Stephen  thus 
liilfilled,  aad  answered,  with  coldness,  that  as  I  was  an 
inmate  in  my  uncle's  nouse  I  should  make  no  engage- 
ments without  consulting  my  cousins. 

'*She  blushed  slightly  on  hearing  this  remark,  and 
turning  to  Julia,  said,  'can  you  spare  Olivia  to-mor- 
row? 

^ '  CNivia  is  certaiidy  at  liberty  to  do  as  she  pleases.' 

^ '  Then,'  said  I, '  I  will,'  if  you  pleasa  defer  this  visit, 
and  Gatty  and  I  will  come  some  other  day.' 

^  This  determination  of  mine  seemed  pleasing  to  my 
cousins  in  general,  though  Euphemia  looked  grave.  Ste- 
phen, however,  seemed  to  be  particularly  elated,  for  he 
immediately  began  to  play  tricks  with  Gatty,  who  was 
standing  quietly  and  thoughtfully  by  her  eldest  sister, 
and  ticklmg  the  back  of  her  neck  with  the  end  of  a  flower 
which  he  snatched  from  one  of  his  sisters,  presentiy  rous- 
ed her  into  a  state  of  violent  excitement,  by  which  she 
disturbed  every  one  in  company,  jumped  on  her  bro- 
ther's back,  tumbled  heels  over  head  in  the  verandahf 
%ud  jabbered  Hindoostaunee  with  a  rapidity  which  cer- 
tainly astonished  me,  although  it  might  not  perhaps 
have  had  so  great  an  effect  on  those  who  had  heard  her 
before.  From  the  expression  pf  my  cousin  Euphemia's 
countenance  while  these  things  were  proceeding,  and 
from  certain  looks  of  inquiry  which  were  cast  upon  me 
by  the  other  sisters,  together  with  the  frequent  exclama- 
tions which  were  uttered  by  the  whole  company  at  dif- 
ferent times,  I  was  led  to  judge,  that  I  did  not  lose  much 
satisfaction  by  not  understanding  what  was  passing  be* 
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I  Gatty  and  h^  brother.    This  disftgreeable  soene 
oon,  however,  put  an  end  to  by  the  appearance  pf 
nde,  soon  after  which  fiuphequia  «nd  her  husband 
ted }  and  coffee  for  the  ladies,  with  wine  and  brandy 
rater  for  the  gentlemen,  having  been  handed  round 
sat  in  the  verandah^  we  presently  afterwards  re- 
i  to  our  apartiotents  for  the  night, 
a  it  cannot  be  expected  that  many  of  my  readers 
rer  have  an  oppoHunity  of  personally  visiting  such 
IK  as  my  uncle's;  although  in  the  jungles  and 
the  remote  and  even  the  public  stations  of  the  Bri- 
XMsessions  in  India,  there  are  many  habitations 
i  inmates  are  as  curiously  assorted  and  as  ill  con- 
\  as  thoae  bmeath  the  roof  of  mv  uncle,  I  will  not 
Be  that  the^  can  have  so  little  pleasure  in  the  con- 
ition  of  this  scene,  as  to  think  nie  tedious  if  I  give 
orate  an  account  of  the  second  day  which  I  spent 
ny  newly  known  relations,  as  I  have  done  of 
Bt  few  hours  after  my  arrival  at  Bauglepore.    And 
shall  describe  my  fedings  when  I  opened  my 
ler-^oor,  and  puling  aside  the  check  or  hanging- 
of  painted  grass  which  hung  before  it,  steppe 
tl  into  the  afMurtm^it    As  I  before  said,  there  was 
»ther  furniture  in  this  room  but  a  bed,  which  being 
(vitfa  curtains  of  China  gauze,  was  placed'  in  the 
of  the  room.    To  this  was  now  added  a  low  tea- 
'  §69800  wood,  on  which  a  lamp  was  burning,  which 
led  rather  than  diminished  the  gloom  of  the  cham- 
Y  this  cJitragh,  or  lamp,  sat  my  ayah  and  a  sweeper. 
quatted  on  the  floor,  the  latter  being  engaged- 
iwing  pauft,  and  the  former  occupied  with  some 
f  heedle-work,  whieh  she  hM  with  her  feet,  as  a 
ate  for  the  vice  or  lead  pincu^ion  to  which  our 
ean  sempstreases  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to 
one  end  of  the  garment  with  which  they  are  em* 
t.    It  aeems  that  these  women  w«e  silent,  or  con- 
r  only  in  whispers,  for  I  heard  not  their  voices  till 
them ;  but  the  louder  voices  of  the  bearers  and 
lervants  in  the  verandah  without  were  so  distinct, 
id  I  understood  their  language,  I  might  have  deriv- 
the  benefit  from  their  conversation  which  it  was 
e  of  affording. 
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"The  women  arose  and  paid  their  respects  by  low  gOr 
lama  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  accompanying 
me  to  my  dressing-room,  I  certainly  was  surprised  at  the 
dexterity  with  which  they  performed  the  o&ces  of  wait- 
ing-maids, leaving  me  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  still  and 
be  served. 

"  At  length  I  had  taken  refuge  from  the  moschettos  b^ 
hind  the  silken  curtains  of  my  bed,  and  my  women  had 
stretched  themselves  on  their  rosaiesy  or  cotton  quilts,  in 
the  inner  apartment.  All  other  voices  in  and  about  the 
bungalow  also  were  hushed,  and  I  was  wholly  left  to  my 
reflections,  which  were  by  no  means  of  the  most  pleasant 
kind,  having  no  other  disturbance  but  a  kind  of  whizzing 
or  spinning  sound,  which  is  often  heard  in  hot  climates, 
and  which  proce€»ls  from  the  amazing  multitudes  of 
those  creatures  so  aptly  described  in  Scripture,  as/oii^ 
thai  creep,  goin^  on  aU  fovrs,  which  swarm  in  every 
possible  situation  where  heat  and  damp  are  found  united ; 
now  and  then  also  a  mournful  shout,  cry,  or  song,  reach- 
ed me  from  a  distance,  either  from  some  devotee  per- 
forming his  laborious  devotions  in  some  solitary  place, 
or  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  dandies,  or  watermen, 
whose  thatched  boats  were  attached  to  the  shore  imme- 
diately beneath  the  conka  rock  on  which  ray  uncle's 
house  was  situated.  To  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
deeply  melancholy  tone  in  which  these  cries  or  songs 
were  uttered,  would  be  impossible;  for  I  know  not  of  any 
sound  that  is  similar,  or  of  any  musical  instrument  that 
can  express  it. 

''  These  sounds  added  not  a  little  to  the  sadness  of  my 
reflections ;  for  since  1  had  arrived  in  India,  and  especially 
since  my  introduction  to  my  uncle's  family,  there  had 
been  such  a  decided  overthrow  of  my  blooming  hopes 
of  earthly  happiness,  that  I  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
rally  my  spirits,  neither  did  I  enjoy  the  forgetfiilness  of 
sleep  during  that  night  till  I  had  wearied  myself  with 
weeping. 

"  My  repose  was,  however,  refreshing ;  for  to  one  who 
has  been  long  tossed  about  on  the  Water,  the  comfort  of  a 
stationary  bed  on  solid  ground  is  inexpressible ;  and  this 
pleasure  I  ndw  enjoyed,  and  it  added  much  to  the  re- 
storing efl^t  of  sleepy  ao  that  I  not  only  rested  till  broad 
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^ayligbt,  but  for  aome  time  afterwards ;  and  when  I  awoke 
I  found  my  two  women  ready  to  administer  to  my  wants 
as  on  the  night  before. 

"When  my  toilet  was  completed,  I  left  my  room,  ex- 
pecting to  find  the  family  at  breakfast;  but  although  on 
my  stepping  into  the  hall  into  whkh  my  chamber-door 
opened,  I  saw  a  long  table  set  out  with  all  the  appendages 
of  .fine  linen,  china,  and  silver,  I  saw  no  other  symptoms  of 
breakfasts  for  I  a&yet  did  not  understand  the  custom  of 
the  family,  which  was  to  rise  almost  before  the  dawn,  and 
take  the  air  in  carriages,  on  horsetmck,  or  on  the  elemiant, 
and  to  return  as  soon  as  the  sun  should  appear^  and  go  to 
bed  again  to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  two  additional  hours 
of  deep,  which,  with  another  hour  devoted  to  the  bath  and 
toilet,  brought  the  moment  of  assembling  at  breakfast  to 
nine  o'dodL 

"  It  was  scaicely  eight  when  I  made  my  first  appear- 
ance :  I  had  therefore  one  hour  upon  my  hands ;  and  I 
sauntered  into  the  verandah^  where  I  stood  for  a  while, 
leaning  over  the  parapet,  and  looking  on  the  scene  which 
presented  itself.  Immediately  beneath  me  was  a  branch 
of  the  Gauffes,  called  the  Bau^epore  Nulla,  and  the  bo- 
som of  the  NuUa  being  eovered  with  the  little  boats  of  the 
natives,  some  lying  at  anchor,  and  some  moving  in  dif- 
i^nt  directions,  together  presented  a  busy  scene.  On 
certain  shelving  points  of  the  rock  immediately  beneath 
HML  I  saw  companies  of  dandiea  cooking  their  first  meal 
in  kedjerie-^ota  over  a  little  fire  made  with  sticks,  and 
regaling  themselves,  while  they  awaited  the  residt  of 
thar  preparations,  with  that  never-&ilin£  feast  supplied 
by  the  hookah.  Immediatdy  beyond  the  Nulla  was  a 
reach  of  sand,  but  lately  redeemed  from  the  bed  of  the 
river ;  yet,  fr^m  being  liable  to  frequent  floods,  incapable 
of  eulUvation.  Along  this  reach  I  saw  no  hving  creatures 
but  a  few  crows  and  Pariah  dogs,  seeking  that  dreadful 
sustenance  which  is  too  often  thrown  up  from  the  stream. 
of  Gunga.  At  no  great  distance  beyond  this  region  of 
sand,  rolled  the  main  stream  of  the  nver,  which  might  be 
traced  for  some  distanc^  even  when  itself  out  of  sight, 
by  the  masts  of  the  vessels  which  were  passing  and  re- 
passing. Still  further,  b^ond  the  Ganges,  a  fine  and  fer- 
tile region,  thickly  set  with  topea  of  mangoes,  parm  and 
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Indian  fig-trees,  and  covered  with  a  fine  verdure,  wai 
visible  to  the  eye ;  and  far  beyond,  though  mingled  with 
the  clouds,  was  a  range  of  snowy  peaks,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  remote  regions  of  Thibet. 

"  The  morning,  though  it  was  the  early  part  of  the 
cold  season,  was  hot,  and  the  glare  from  the^sandy  region 
which  first  met  the  eye  was  quite  oppressive.  A  feverish 
stillness  seemed  to  abide  in  the  air,  and  no  cheei€ul  sound 
of  Sabbath-beli  had  ever  reached  these  miserable  regiona 
I  turned  from  the  scene,  and  thought  of  Worcestershire. 
A  chair  had  been  placed  for  me  in  a  shady  part  of  the 
verandah^  and  I  tried  to  ease  my  painful  feelings  by  look- 
ing on  the  nearer  objects  which  presented  thenoselveB. 
There  were  many  servants  in  the  verandah;  some 
lounging  in  perfect  idleness  and  inaction,  and  others  in- 
dolently engaged  in  their  diiierent  employments.  There 
was,  however,  sufiicient  novelty  in  all  this  to  amuse  me 
for  some  time ;  when  at  length  a  new  object  suddenly 
attracted  my  attention,  and  gave  my  thoughts  a  new 
turn.  This  was  no  other  than  a  young  £uropean  gfsor 
tleman,  who  suddenly  appeared  in  that  part  of  the  ve* 
randah  most  remote  from  me.  It  seems  that  he  had 
come  through  the  bung^low^  and  was  accompanied  by 
Josiah  and  Gatty. 

"  I  had  conceived  an  unwarrantable  contempt  for  all 
my  male  cousins,  and  had  confounded  them  idl  in  one 
general  dislike,  not  condescending  to  suppose  that  there 
could  possibly  be  any  shades  of  character,  or  superior 
good  or  bad  qualities,  in  one  more  than  in  another; 
though  if  there  was  one  more  hateful  to  me  than  another, 
it  was  Stephen,  and  that  because  he  spoke  oftener,  and 
attempted  more  to  bring  himself  into  notice.  It  may  be 
certain  then  that  I  did  not  bestow  a  second  look  on  Jo- 
siah, when  I  saw  him  thus  accompanied,  but  set  myself 
to  investigate  the  appearance  of  hi«i  companion,  whom  I 
afterwards  knew  by  the  name  of  William  Fitzhenry,  and 
found  that  he  was  the  younger  son  of  a  noble  family  in 
England. 

"  Had  I  not  seen  Mr.  Fitzhenry  in  company  with  Jo- 
siah, I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should  have  been  much 
struck  with  his  appearance.  He  was  undoubtedly  re- 
markably handsome,  his  person  was  uncommonly  ^^ 
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gant,  though  not  efiT^minate,  and  his  features  particularly 
regular ;  though  all  these  together  were  not  what  arrested 
me  so  much  as  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  the 
vivacity  of  his  eyes,  and  the  benignity  of  his  smile.  At 
the  moment  when  I  first  saw  him  he  was  engaged  in 
what  I  must  call  a  game  of  romps  with  Miss  Gatty ) 
though  I  would  serve  myself  with  a  more  elegant  express 
sion  for  this  kind  of  inelegant  play,  if  I  could  at  this 
moment  think  of  another  more  to  my  purpose.  Yet,  I 
observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  forwardness  of  the 
little  Indian/  the  young  stranger  never  forgot  the  gentl^' 
man  in  his  behaviour  to  her^  even  in  the  highest  exuber" 
aace  of  his  gaiety* 

"^  Still,  however,  amidst  all  that  was  so  favourable  in 
the  appearance  and  manner  of  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  there  was 
a  something  in  him,  which,  if  it  did  not  actually  displease 
me,  yet  made  me  pause  before  I  could  quite  yield  to  him 
the  approbation  which  I  had  given  to  the  husband  of 
my  cousin  Euphemia  at  first  sight;  but  what  this  some- 
thing  was  I  knew  not  precisely,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  kind  of  doubt  which  he  inspired  did  not 
rather  tend  to  make  me  look  upon  him  with  more  inter- 
est. I  would  request  my  reader  to  recollect  that  at  this 
'time  I  was  entirely  destitute  of  religion,  or  I  should  not 
have  indulged  in  such  sentiments  and  feelings. 

^  Mr.  Fitzhenry  had  not  been  long  in  the  verandaJi^ 
before  Gatty  pointed  me  out  to  him,  and  as  she  led  the 
stranger  towards  me,  she  no  doubt  contrived  to  give 
him  a  good  deal  of  information  respecting  me,  for  she 
jabber^  so  loudly  and  so  fast  that  her  companion  more 
than  once  endeavoured  to  silence  her. 

"  My  introduction  to  the  young  stranger  had  scarcely 
taken  place  before  we  were  called  to  breakfast,  on  which 
he  took  ray  hand  and  led  me  to  the  hall,  where  we  found 
the  whole  family  assembled,  my  female  cousins  being 
dressed  with  a  degree  of  nicety  which  accounted  very 
well  for  the  time  usually  spent  by  them  under  the  hands 
of  their  ayahs.  Besides  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  there- were  other 
strangers,  two  of  whom  were  elderly  Europeans,  who  I 
Ibimd  were  Indigo  planters  among  the  hills,  and  another 
a  taza  wilatUy  that  is,  a  yomig  Englishman  who  had  not 
been  many  months  in  the  country. 
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*'  I  have  men  an  account  of  an  Indian  disrao',  bM  1 
BOW  found  that  an  Indian  breakfast  was  an  equally  elabo- 
rate concern ;  not  that  any  one  ate  much,  excepting  the 
taza  wilauty  who  paid  his  compliments  to  the  salted 
humps  and  guava  jelly,  in  a  style  which  proved  that  he 
had  not  yet  lost  his  English  appetite  j  but  the  ladies  I  ob- 
served  scarcely  ate  a  mouthi^ol,  and  the  ether  Indiancr 
seemed  almost  whoUy  devoted  to  their  ho€kah». 

"  Our  conversation  was  upon  the  nature  of  tiger-trapi^ 
with  tales  of  inroads  made  among  the  villages!  cS*  ihe  hiB- 
men  by  these  terrible  creatures,  and  of  vanons  exploitf 
and  escapes  which  had  t£^en  place  at  tiger-hunts  pand  I 
had  on  this  occasion  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  new 
quality  in  my  cousins,  and  one  in  which  my  uncle  was 
by  no  means  destitute:  viz.  the  art  of  embeMishiBg  and 
magnifying ;  which  they  did,  on  tihi»  occasion,  respecting 
tSie  multiti^e  of  tigers  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  such 
effect,  that  I  certainly  should  have  been  afraid  to  have 
gone  to  edeep  in  m^  apartment,  had  I  not  seen  a  certain 
expression  on  the  upper  lip  of  my  new  acquaintance,  Mrr 
Fitzhenry,  which  induced  me  to  think  fiiat  there  was  no! 
all  the  reason  for  dread  of  wild  beasts  whieh  my  good 
relations  would  have  induced  me  to  suppose. 

'^  These  various  adventures  engaged  our  attention  dwr- 
mg  the  greater  part  of  bveakfast-tine.  When  this  mat- 
ter  was  concluded,  we  lounged  another  half  hour,  and 
then,  the  gentlemen  taking  their  leave,^  my  cousmaF  fi^ 
lowed  me  into  my  dressing-room,  where  they  insisted  mi 
seeing  my  clothes  unpacked,,  in  order  that  they  might  in- 
spect the  last  Europe  fMiion  f  and  in  onler  to  tempt  me 
to  this  acquiescence,  they  caused  several  chests  and  boxes 
to  be  brought  me,  in  which  were  sdiawis  and  other  arti- 
cles, left  for  me  by  my  father,  it  was  light  timt  thede 
tokens  of  affection  from  9  father,  now  no  more,  riiouU 
painfully  afiect  my  feelings ;  and  to  do  mysdf  Justice)  I 
must  observe  that  I  did  shed  a  few  tears  while  the  boxes 
were  being  opened;  but  when  I  saw  the  multitude  of 
shawls,  cornelians,  pebbles,  agates,  jaspers,  &c.  dto.  with 
the  Benares  silks  and  gauzes,  the  firtddlieSj  and  velvets^ 
with  which  these  boxes  were  filled,  together  with  th^ 
pearls,  and  even  diamonds,  which  1  unexpectedly  pos- 
sessed,.  I  must  confess  that  my  heavt  was  elated,,  and  1 
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entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  quite  as  much  as  my 
cousins,  with  this  difference  only,  that  they  were  mor^ 
eager  for  Europe  goods,  while  I  was  attracted  by  those 
that  were  Indian;  and  while  1  despised  the  former  so 
much,  my  cousins  were  much  pleased  Irjr  sevehd  presents 
which  I  made  to  them  from  my  English  stock.    Thus 
()assed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  till  it  was  near  tiffiriff- 
Ume^  and  we  were  just  locking  up  the  valuables  in  we 
boxesj  when  Oatty,  whom  I  had  missed  ever  since  I  had    - 
seen  her  in  the  terantWi  before  breakfast,  burst  into  the 
noom,  followed  by  a  Muglanee  ayah^  who  might  have 
passed  for  a  second  edition  of  my  own  waiting-maid)  had 
not  her  nostrils  been  graced  with  an  immense  nose-jewel, 
which  hung  pendant  over  her  mouth.    I  was  in  the  act 
of  putting  a  superb  piece  of  kin  quab  into  one  of  the    ^ 
trunks,  when  the  child  sprang  forwards,  held  back  the 
lid  of  the  box  with  one  hand,  and  grasping  the  comer  of 
the  silk  with  the  other,  began  to  ai&ress  me  with  a  vehe^ 
mence  which  perfectly  amazed  me,  though  I  could  not 
comprehend  one  word  she  said.    The  child  had  almost 
succeeded  in  dragging  the  splendid  piece  from  the  box, 
when  I  seized  the  other  end,  and  began  to  expostulate. 
with  her ;  on  which  the  sisters  Interfered,  and,  as  I  un- 
derstood, bade  the  child  let  the  silk  alone.  But  Miss  Gatty 
was  not  to  be  so  quieted :  the  more  the  sisters  reasoned 
with  her,  the  more  violent  she  became,  and  at  length, 
partly  by  signs  and  partly  with  a  few  words  of  broken 
English,  which  she  contrived  to  muster  in  the  height  of 
her  agitation,  she  made  me  understand  that  I  was  to  give 
that  piece  of  silk  to  her  motiier. 

^  I  could  not  but  smile  as  soon  as  I  understood  the 
child,  and  3aelded  up  the  contested  article.  I  begged  that 
it  might  be  delivered  with  such  a  message'  from  me  as 
should  be  judged  proper ;  and  the  lady  with  a  nose-jewel 
was  requested  to  carry  the  message,  which  she  was  most 
willing  to  undertake,  being  interested  by  the  gift  of  a 
rupee  and  a  pair  of  Europe  scissors. 

"These  matters  being  duly  arran^,  my  cousins  and 
I  Altered  into  discourse,  during  which  I  endeavoured  to 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  Mr.  Fitzhenry ;  and  was  told 
that  he  was  a  young  civilian,  living  at  the  station,  and  was 
reckoned  a  gentleman  of  the  first  iashion  in  the  place.   I 
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would  have  known  more,  but  finding  my  cousins  sofriO' 
what  backward  on  the  subject,  the  a&ir  was  relmquif^ 
ed,  and  we  returned  to  the  favourite  topic,  which  I  found 
to  be  that  of  dress. 

"Thus  wore  away  our  Sunday  morning,  till  two 
o'clock,  which  was  tbie  usual  hour  ik  tifftng;  or  afternoon 
luncheon,  to  whidi  meal  we  were  about  to  repab*,  when 
we  saw  a  person  with  a  well-'pcrwdered'  head  peeing 
through  the  check  by  which  my  dressing-room  was 
screened  from  the  verandah,  and  the  .voice  of  Stephm 
was  heard,  asking  his  sisters,  if  they  had  had  time  enough 
to  leant  the  last  London  fashions. 

"^Keep  your  distance,  Stephen,'  said  Miss  Julia ;  ^  what 
have  you  to  do  m  ladies'  rooms  T 

"  In  reply  to  this,  the  youn^  man  marched  right  in, 
saying,  ^Drd  you  call  me,  Julia?  I  thought  my  cousin 
Olivia  could  not  do  long  without  me.* 

"  *  You  are  much  mistaken  then,*  I  replied,  with  no 
small  scorn ;  *  I  never  even  saw  you  tiH  yesterday.* 

" '  And,'  said  he,  retorting^upon  me,  'you  would  not  care 
if  you  were  never  to  see  me  again.  Was  that  what  you 
were  going  to  say,  my  fair  cousin  V 

"  *  You  have  spoken  for  me,'  I  answered  ; '  and  now 
please  to  walk  out.' 

" '  He  paid  no  attention  to  this,  but  coming  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  sat  down  on  one  of  the  boxe^  which  in- 
duced me  to  retire,  resolving,  in  future,  to  keep  every 
door  of  my  apartment  locked.  But  before  I  was  very 
distant  I  heard  some  very  curious  language  passing  be- 
tween the  young  man  and  his  eldest  sister  ;  hat  as  I  had 
no  dispositioff  to  linger  and  listen  to  what  they  said,  I 
only  caught  one  expression  of  his, — *  It  is  all  for  what 
you  can  get,  Miss  Julia^  and  you  know  it  is.* 

"J  found  ray  uncle  waiting  at  the  t^^fr^-taMe,  with 
his  younger  sons  and  Miss  Gatty ;  and  the  cwd  gentleman 
was  indulging  his  passion  because  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  not  come  at  the  first  call',  driving  the  servants  about^ 
swearing,  and  calling  them  opprobrious  names,  half  iii 
English  and  half  in  Hindoostaunee ;  and  strikmg  the  ta- 
ble, till  he  made  every  thing  upon  it  jingle  and  dance. 

"On  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  party  this  storm  was, 
however,  hushed,  and  we  were  amusea,  till  the  repast 
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was  over,  by  sundry  sparrings  between  Julia  and  Stephen, 
and  with  the  exploits  of  Miss  Gatty,  who,  not  being  very 
hungry,  was  amusing  herself  in  her  usual  manner,  with 
certain  practical  jests,  similar  to  those  described  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  and  which  at  last  became  so  troublesome 
that  her  father,  who  was  never,  I  found,  in  his  best  mood 
on  a  Sunday,  ordered  her  out  of  the  room,  and  as  he 
reiterated  his  commands  with  a  tone  of  voice  which  was 
known  by  experience  to  denote  that  he  would  be  obeyed, 
the  young  lady  was  seized  and  carried  out,  though  she 
kicked  with  such  violence  that  she  broke  a  serai  of  water, 
and  deluged  entirely  one  corner  of  the  room. 

^  We  did  not  sit  long  at  this  afternoon  meal,  though 
the  company  contriv^,  during  the  short  interval,  to 
swallow  the  contents  of  nearly  a  dozen  bottles  of  beer, 
which,  being  very  strong,  no  doubt  disposed  them  for 
sleep :  for,  a  few  minutes  after  I  had  returned  to  my  room, 
the  hall  was  empty,  and  a  perfect -silence  reigned  through 
the  lu>U8e.  I  had  not  been  accustomed  to  sleep  at  this 
hour ;  but  understanding  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  feeling  weak  and  languid,  I  lay  down  on  a 
fouch  in  my  dressing-room.  Having  taken  up  a  book, 
which  had  been  given  me  by  Mrs.  Fairlie  before  I  \^'^ 
Worcestershire,  and  which  I  had  never  yet  opened,  as  it 
lad  been  placed  m  the  bottom  of  one  of  those  trunks 
which  I  had  unpacked  during  the  morning,  and  having 
>pened  it  and  read  a  few  pages,  I  was  insensibly  over- 
»me  with  sleep,  and  was  occupied  ui  my  dreams  with 
he  same  train  of  thoughts  which  had  been  suggested  by 
lie  contents  of  the  vdume. 

"  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  did  not  exist  the  va- 
iety  of  books  for  young  people  which  are  now  to  be  so 
'requently  met  with,  in  which  the  truths  of  religion  are 
sonveyed  to  the  young  mind  through  the  medium  of 
sasy,  elegant,  and  affecting  narratives ;.  Mrs.  Fairlie, 
:berefore,  had  not  much  choice  among  works  oi  this  kind, 
3Ut  she  was  probably  too  well  acquainted  with  me  to 
njppoae  that  I  should  be  induced  to  read  any  thing  which 
nignt  appear  abstruse  and  dull;  she  therefore  selected 
or  me  such  productions  on  the  subject  of  religion  as  she 
bought  to  be  most  attractive;  and  the  volume  whicfh  I 
lad  met  with  on  this  occasion,  among  several  others, 
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was  a  sdection  from  the  works  of  that  excellent  'wortum, 
Mrs.  Rowe ;  and  it  was  a  letter  of  hers,  in  which  the  joys 
of  a  future  state,  and  the  happiness  of  a  heart  devoted  to 
the  Saviour,  and  released  from  the  love  of  the  world, 
which  occupied  my  attention  at  the  moment  when  sleep 
overpowered  me ;  and  my  dreams,  though  confused,  had 
a  certain  something  in  them,  which  impressed  me  even 
when  I  awoke,  and  made  me  feel  the  unhappiness  of 
being  in  such  a  family  as  my  uncle's  even  more  than  I 
had  done  before. 

"  Many  persons  can  point  out  the  moment  of  their  con- 
version, and  can  attribute  it,  with  some  precision,  to  such 
a  conversation,  such  a  sermon,  and  the  perusal  of  such  a 
book ;  but  if  I  am  a  converted  person,  I  may  say  that  my 
religious  impressions  were  by  no  means  sudden — by  no 
means  to  be  attributed  to  any  one  circumstance  or  event 
of  my  life — that  I  never  was  suddenly  or  strongly  hn- 
pressed  in  any  such  remailcable  way  as  to  be  eni3>ied  to 
say,  that  on  such  a  particular  occasion  I  began  to  discern 
the  beauties  of  Christianity  for  the  first  time.  But  I  may 
observe,  that  from  the  time  of  my  visit  in  Worcester- 
shire I  was  disposed  to  receive  impressions  of  good, 
though  those  impressions  had  a  very  shorthand  momen- 
tary influence ;  but  happily,  at  length,  they  forme^i  an 
aggregate  of  rehgious  feelings  which  prevented  me  from 
being  an  actual  disbeliever  even  in  my  worst  condition. 
But  leaving  the  unnecessary  point  as  to  time,  I  would  re- 
member the  importance  and  the  glory  of  the  change  as 
described  by  the  Saviour — Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto 
thee,  Ye  must  be  born  again.  The  wind  blov>eth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thmi  hearest  the  sound  thereof ,  but  canst  not 
tdl  whence  it  comethy  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every 
one  that  is  bom  of  the  /Spirit  (John  ui.  7, 8.)  I  will  now 
proceed  with  the  account  of  the  first  Sunday  spent  in  my 
uncle's  family. 

^*  Bemg  somewhat  reftohed  by  my  short  sleep,  I  aros& 
and  was  dressed  for  the  evening :  after  which  I  saunterea 
into  that  verandah  which  look^  over  the  river,  and  there 
sat  down  to  enjoy  my  own  thoughts  amid  the  the  silence 
which  reined  around ;  for  the  very  servants  were  stretch- 
ed  in  tHeep,  and  scarcely  a  bird  or  beast  was  seen. 

^  The  different  position  of  the  sun  had  given  another 
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to  the  landscape.  I  could  now  t^iatittgniffh  moie 
tely  the  distant  groyes  of  trees  on  the  other  side  of 
etj  and  the  outline  of  the  mountains.  There  were 
tXMits  on  the  river,  and  no  sound  disturbed  the  ear 
5  occasional  cry  of  the  cheel^  or  Brahminee  kite, 
r  m  the  air. 

ad  my  book  in  my  hand,  which  1  opened,  and  read 
nore  passages,  and  was  led,  by  the  contemplation 
feelings  of  Mrs.'Rowe,  to  compare  the  state  of 
id — ^England  with  all  its  faults  and  follies — with 
ful  heathenism  of  my  uncle's  family,  and  which  I 
the  actual  state  of  many  other  European  famihes 
ia.  Again  my  mind  wandered  into  Worcester- 
and  I  calculated  that  the  hour  was  precisely  the 
which  the  village-bells  were  calling  the  people  to 
>ming  worship.  The  beauty  and  simplicity  distin- 
ig  the  forms  of  prayer  in  England  affected  me;  the 
»s  of  the  climate,  the  cold  clearness  of  the  springs 
sr,  the  fragrant  verdure  of  the  thymy  uplands,  and 
!ennesH"of  the  valleys  in  that  favoured  island,  were 
-evived  in  my  remembrance,  and  produced  what 
idiscribable  in  my  feelings,  and  quite  overpowered 
that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  yielding  again  to 
But  hearing  a  noise  without  the  verandahy  on  the 
a  side  of  the  house,  I  moved  towards  the  quarter 
e  the  sound  proceeded,  and  leaning  over  the  para- 
law,  a  little  beneath  me  on  the  lawn,  two  of  my 
3,  viz.  Jonathan  and  Samuel,  and  several  of  the 
ts,  amusmg  themselves  with  a  monkey  and  a  ffoat, 
had  been  brought  to  the  house  by  one  of  those 
bly  depraved  men  who  make  it  their  business  to 
ese  poor  creatures  about,  and  make  them  perform 
3  antics  for  the  amusement  of  the  natives,  and  the 
lOly  portion  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Eu- 
s.  Jonathan  was  without  his  coat,  and  in  slippers, 
'  probably  sallied  out  of  his  room  on  hearing  the 
>f  his  old  friend  the  monkey-man,  and  Samuel  was 
y  better  dressed ;  and  these  two  youths  were  en- 
in  fencing  with  the  monkey,  and  highly  entertain- 
k  the  vanous  grins  and  grimaces  of  the  enraged 
.  Several  of  the  servants  of  the  family  were  col- 
to  see  this  spectacle,  encouraging  the  young  gen« 
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<l6Men  to  proceed  with  their  sport,  :^th  such  .peak  of 
kughter  as  would  astonish  ^ose  who  have  not  witnessed 
the  merriment  of  heathens.  While  gazang  for  a  moment 
on  this  scene,  Lwas  accosted  by  a  miserably  eadaYerous- 
Rooking  .woman,  who  seemed  to  be  the  companion  of  the 
monkey-man,  and,  as  I  supposed,  for  I  knew  not  one 
word  she  said,  who  wished  me  to  bestow  m;^  charity.  I 
threw  her  a  trifle,  and  turned  away  with  disgust  at  this 
mean  employment ;  yet  I  scarcely  knew  which  way  to 
turn,  that  1*  might  not  meet  with  those  objects  which 
were  calculated  to  excite  the  same  feeling. 
,  <'  Again  I  returned  to  my  chair,  and  looked  again  at 
my  bmk ;  and  thus  wore  away  another  hour  of  this  mis- 
erable Sabbath,  when  I  was  joined  by  my  female  cousins, 
who  came  all  out  together  from  the  verandeih,  dressed, 
at  least,  if  not  with  greater  taste,  with  much  more  show, 
and'in  far  more  gaudy  colours,  than  in  the  morning, 
which  led  me  to  conjecture  that  we  were  to  have  a  party 
to  dinner. 

<<  <  We  are  come,'  said  the  eldest, '  to  invite  you  to  see 
our  mo&er ;  she  wishes  to  thank  you  in  person  for  your 
handsome  present.' 

"  I  certainly  was  not  without  a  wish  to  see  this  lady, 
of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much,  having  been  told  that  she 
had  been  in  high  life,  was  a  Cashmerienne,  and  had  been 
a  beauty.  And  as  she  was  called  the  Begum  by  all  per- 
sons in  India  who  spoke  of  her,  I  was  certainly  prepared 
to  behold  a  person  of  a  higher  order  than  I  should  other- 
wise have  expected  from  the  mother  of  four  such  youUis 
as  Stephen,  Josiah,  Jonat}ian,  and  Samuel.  I  accepted 
the  invitation  with  perfect  readiness,  and  followed  my 
cousins  into  that  part  of  the  lyungo^ow  on  the  side  of  the 
Begum^a  habitation.  We  first  proceeded  through  a  suit  of 
rooms,  which  I  should  have  known  to  have  been  my 
cousins',  from  the  number  of  ladies'  articles  scattered 
over  them,  and  the  multitude  of  ayahs  and  sweepersy 
whose  low  aaXams  I  thought  it  necessary  to  return. 
Through  these  rooms  and  a  verandah  on  the  outside  of 
them,  we  passed  into  a  square  coui;!;,  the  opposite  of 
which  was  formed  by  a  bungalow  of  the  same  construc- 
tion, but  much  smsdler  than  that  in  which  my  uncle 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  resided,  the  two  sides  being  oc- 
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1  by  ranges  of  small  rooms  which  were  allotted  to 
male  servants.  The  court  was  of  clay,  but  swept 
dean,  and  sprinkled  with"water.  . 
!on  must  speak  for  me  to  the  Begum}^  I  said  to 
usins,  as  we  walked  through  the  court ;  <  I  shall 
iderstand  a  word  which  may  be  said  to  me  by  her.* 

Y  cousins  promised  that  they  would  act  as  inter* 
},  and  we  went  on.  We  first  came  to  Uie  veran- 
'  the  second  bungalow^  in  which  I  saw  nothing  but 
a  tuTnAurn^  and  some  orass  hookahs— -I  like  to  be 
ilar-fand  were  then  ushered  into  an  antechamber, 
was  as  bare  as  the  terandah;  and  having  passed 
h  this,  we  entered  the  hall,  or  presence-chamber. 

the  centre  apartment  of  the  house,  a  large  white- 
i  room  with  many  doors :  it  was  covered  with  mat- 
dt  in  the  centre  was  a  square  carpet,  over  which  was 
ed  a  piece  of  silk  of  equal  size  with  the  carpet,  from 

hung  curtains  of  gauze,  these  at  that  time  being 
i  up  in  the  centre.  On  this  carpet  M^as  spread  a 
r,  of  fine  texture,  and  a  variety  of  large  cushions  of 
ed  silk,  forming  as  it  were  the  back  and  sides  of  a 
In  the  centre  of  these  cushions,  and  scarcely  ap- 

V  to  have  more  life  or  animation  than  the  cushions 
;lves,  sat  the  Begum,  a  little  corpulent  old*  woman, 
oked  vastly  older  than  my  uncle  himself^  and  fit- 
>e  the  grandmother  than  the  mother  of  Gatty ;  but 
ew  that  the  East  Indian  women  age  so  much  faster 
16  European,  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  this. 
IS  dressed  in  paunjammahs  of  Benares  silk,  a  short 
acket  of  very  thin  muslm  trimmed  with  silk,  and 
er  head  and  shoulders  a  superb  Cashmere  shawl, 
however,  rather  added  to  the  strangeness  of  her 

Whether  she  had  been  handsome  or  not  I  could 
ijecture :  but  had  I  not  previously  known  I  was  to 
female,  I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  when  I  first 
;r  to  know  whether  I  beheld  an  old  man  or  an 
•man,  although  the  mustachoes  were  undonbtedly 
g ;  but  her  cheeks  and  neck  were  so  large  from 
bits  of  extreme  indolence,  that  her  whole  face  was 
red.  Behind  her  stood  a  splendid  hookah  with  a 
-piece  of  agate,  and  a  very  superb  gold  paun-hcoi 
one  side.    She  had  a  variety  of  bracelets  on  her 
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anns  and  andes.  ^e  scarcely  moved  when  we  appealed, 
but  bowed  when  we  drew  nearer,  and  motioned  to  as  to 
sit  down,  chairs  beins  offered  by  the  servants;  for  I 
should  have  told  you  that  there  were  a  number  of  women 
ranged  on  each  side  of  the  place  where  the  old  lady  sat 
though  without  the  cushions ;  but  such  a  group  I  had 
seldom  seen. 

^'  When  we  were  seated,  the  old  lady  addressed  some- 
thing to  me,  which  being  interpreted,  I  found  was,  that 
Bkie  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  that  she  thanked  me  for  the 
▼eiy  handsome  present  which  I  had  sent  her ;  and  these 
compliments  having  passed,  a  silence  followed,  which 
was  beginning  to  be  awkward,  at  least  to  me,  though  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  felt  so  by  any  one  else  then  present, 
when  I  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the  voice  of  Gatty. 

"  It  is  oertain,  that  conversation  must  be  at  a  low  ebb, 
when  the  presence  of  a  troublesomachild  proves  a  relief; 
and  yet  I  believe  the  person  must  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  his  society  through  life  who  has  not  been^ 
obliged  by  a  relief  of  this  kind.  I  was-not  sorry,  on  the 
occasion,  to  see  Miss  Gratty  bounce  into  the  room,. follow- 
ed by  her  Muglanee  ayah^  and  not  a  little  amused  to  see 
her  come  tumbling  over  the  cushions  and  nestle  herself 
into  a  corner  by  her  mother,  while  not  a  single  muscle  in 
the  old  lady's  face  varied  in  the  smallest  perceptible  degree, 
though  Gatty  was  the  favourite  child  of  both  parents. 

"  But  though  the  Begum  herself  did  not  reprove  Gatty 
for  her  want  of  ceremony,  Miss  Julia,  who  had  her  prir 
vate  reasons  for  hating  this- favourite  child,  did  not  fail 
to  say  something  which  provoked  her;  for  she  began  to 
jabber  in  reply  with  so  much  loudness  and  vehemence, 
and  using  such  menacing  attitudes,  that  the  Muglanee 
ventured  to  put  in  a  word  in  a  kind  of  whining,  wheed- 
ling tone,  which  was  probably  meant  to  conciliate  both 
sisters ;  but  if  meant  to  produce  this  effect,  it  certainly 
failed  of  its  end,  for  the  enraged  child,  turning  all  her 
fury  against  her  ayah,  took  one  of  the  silk  pillows,  and 
aimed  it  with  all  her  force  at  her:  the  pillow,  however, 
being  heavy,  fell  at  the  woman's  feet,  who,  taking  it  up 
and  shaking  it,  placed  it  quietly  m  its  usual  position,  and 
then  withdrew  mto  the  back-ground  of  the  scene. 

"Our  visit  was  not  continued  long  after  this  exploit 
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38  Gatty's,  and  we  all  returned  to  the  great  hw/igc^ 
rhere  we  found,  among  several  other  persons,  my 
cquaintance,  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  and  a  laay,  who  ap- 
L  to  me  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  Begum 
f.  This  lady,  though  a  European,  bad  been  so 
in  India,  and  so  much  separated  from  English 
that  she  was  become  more  than  half  Indian,  had 
ed  a  haughty  indifference  of  manner,  was  devoted 
ry,  drank  a  great  quantity  of  beer,  was  excessively 
and  smoked  her  hookah  in  public.  She  was  thie 
f  the  surgeon  of  the  station,  and  kept  an  excellent 
ind  therefore  was  popular;  but  I  disliked  her  at  the 
lance,  and  took  no  means  of  conciliating  her  fa- 
However,  as  this  lady,  whom  I  shall  call  Ellison, 
ided  much  of  the  attention  of  my  cousin  Julia,  I 
ft  the  more  to  do  and  say  what  I  pleased,  for  I  con- 
1  my  younger  female  cousins  as  mere  ciphers, 
vas  handed  to  dinner  by  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  and  our 
*  was  a  splendid  one. 

iring  the  bustle  which  the  servants  made,  and 
he  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  my  companion  con- 
to  whisper  some  agreeable  fl^lttery  in  my  ear, 
had  the  power  of  thoroughly  restoring  my  spirits, 
ad  been  much  depressed  during  the  greater  part 
day.  But  of  these  agreeable  things  I  could  remem* 
ry  little  when  I  rose  from  table,  but  certain  un- 
^ed  expressions  relative  to  an  English  complexion, 
ips,  bright  eyes,  and  blue  skins;  which  latter  term 
lot  then  understand. 

ler  dinner,  the  ladies  withdrew  to  my  cousins' 
«r,  where  Mrs.  Ellison  was  favoured  with  a  sight 
last  Europe  fashions,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  try- 
ireral  of  my  best  lace  caps  upon  her  own  head  be* 
looking-glass,  a  circumstance  which  I  did  not  al- 
er  enjoy,  as  I  did  not  think  that  my  peach-blossom 
:y-blue  satin  linings  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
3ar  approach  of  the  lady's  hair,  which  had  much 
>pearanoe  of  being  well  saturated  with  cocoa-nut 
either  could  I  ever  afterwards  fancy  my  peargreen 
lantle,  after  it  had  been  brought  into  contact  with 
live-ffreen  neck.  But  enough  of  this.  The  exhi- 
of  &hionB  being  concluded,  we  went  out  into  the 
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verandahf  where,  tea  and  coffee  being  served,  we  were 
presently  joined  by  the  gentlemen,  and  soon  after  by  Miss 
Gattv,  who  soon  contrived  to  excite  such  a  tumult,  that  I 
could  hardly  hear  a  word  which  was  said  by  Mr.  Fitzhen- 
ry,  who  had  contrived  to  place  his  chair  close  to  mine. 

"  We  had  not  sat  long  in  this  situation  when  a  uni- 
versal move  took  place,  and  the  whole  party  adjourned 
into  an  inner  room.  I  was  ready  to  say, '  what  is  to  be 
done  now?'  when  Mr.  Fitzhenry  rose,  and  offering  me 
his  hand,  muttered  something  Uke,  'allow  me  the  favour,' 
which,  interpreting  merely  that  he  wished  to  hand  me 
to  an  adjoining  apartment,  according  to  the  custom  of 
India,  where  a  lady  never  walks  alone  if  there  is  a  gen- 
tleman to  conduct  her,  I  did  not  decline,  but  rose  imme- 
diately, and  giving  hun  my  hand,  followed  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

^  We  passed  though  the  hall  into  the  room  beyond, 
where  there  was  a  piano-forte ;  and  as  I  heard  some  one 
preluding  on  the  instrument  I  made  no  doubt  but  that 
we  were  about  to  be  regaled  with  some  of  my  cousins' 
music,  or  that  perhaps  we  were  to  have  a  specimen  of 
Mrs.  Ellison's  talents  in  that  line,  for  I  had  heard  that  she 
both  played  and  sung.  For  an  entertainment  of  this 
kind  I  was  therefore  prepared,  but  for  nothing  else.  What 
then  was  my  astonishment  when  I  entered  the  room,  to 
see  all  my  female  cousins,  with  the  exception  of  Gatty, 
standing  up,  each  with  her  partner  as  for  a  country 
dance ;  the  plarty  bemg  increasied  by  three  couple  of  gen- 
tlemen at  the  bottom,  Jonathan,  ^muel,  and  the  taza 
vnlaut  (spoken'  of  as  having  made  his  appearance  at 
breakfast,)  having  taken  the  ladies'  side,  where  the  two 
boys,  having  stolen  their  sisters'  fans,  were  aping  the  fe^ 
male,  by  courtesying,  smirking,  and  fiinning  themselves. 

"At  one  end  of  the  room  was  the  orcheiSra,  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Ellison  at  the  piano-forte,  my  cousin  Stephen 
with  his  violm,  my  cousin  Josiah  with  his  flute,  and  a 
big,  hideous,  negro-Uke  looking  servant  with  a  kind  of 
tabor,  drum,  or  tumrtum,  for  beating  time.  On  another 
side  of  the  room  sat  my  uncle  and  one  or  two  of  the  elder 
gentlemen  who  had  dined  with  us.  These  were  regaling 
themselves  with  their  hockahs^  and  looked  as  unmoved 
as  so  many  images  of  JuggemmU  Behind  them,  in  tb 
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back-ground  of  the  piece,  vrss  Miss  Gratty,  playing 
ey  tricks,  and  showing  what  liberties  she  dared  to 
vith  the  wigs  of  her  Other's  visiters  for  the  amuse- 

of  a  crowd  of  servants,  who  were  gaping  and 

g  at  her.-    Mrs.  Ellison  aijd  my  cousins  were  just 

ig  up,  and  the  first  couple  were  preparing  to  set 

lot  il  to  each  other  at  the  moment  this  scene  burst 

y  ytewf  when  this  new  mode  of  spending  a  Sun- 

irening  struck  me  with  an  amazement  I  could  not 

)nie. 

believe  that  I  uttefed  somethmg  like  a  shriek  as  I 

Led  my  hand  from  Mr.  Fitehenry's,  wad  ran  back 

he  deserted  verandah^  followed  by  nry  astonished 

inion,  where  many  broken  sentencies  in  the  form 

togue  passed  between  us,  before  we  couM  at  all  um- 

nd  each  other. 

Lre  you  well,  madam  T  said  he.    '  I  am  afraid  Chat 

re  taken  suddenly  iU.' 

Sunday  evening !'  I  replied. 

Sunday  evening !'  he  repeated,  and  looked  more  suf- 

than  ever. 

3o  you  dance  on  Sundays  in  India?'  I  asked. 
<^ot  often,'  he  returned.    'The  truth  is,  I  seldom 

at  all;  but  when  such  a  partner  offers ' 

>fiers !'  I  repeated ;  *  who  has  offered  to  dance  with 

e  looked  smilingly,  and  as  if  he  wished  to  be  very 

lating,  *  Ladies,'  he  said,  'don't  offer,  to  be  sure:  but 

5u  not  accept  my  hand  V 

Vccept  your  hand  ?  to  be  sure  I  did,  but  not  as  the 

3r  in  a  dance.' 

Then  for  what,  my  fair  lady,'  he  replied,  '  for  what 

3u  bestow  that  honour  on  me  V 

;  don't  know,'  I  answered :  *  I  heard  nothing  about 

ng ;  and  really  I  could  not  have  thought  that  you 

all  such  complete  heathens  as  to  spend  your  Sun- 

venings  in  dancing.' 

started  as  one  does  who  has  been  puzzled  and  sud- 

finds  himself  extricated  from  his  perplexities:  but 
ig  like  shame  or  self-conviction  seemed  to  affect 

He  smiled  again,  and  said,  *  Your  sentiments,  my 
yx>ung  lady,  are,'!  perceive,  as  fresh  and  unhack 
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nied  as  your  complexion.  You  remind  me,'  added  h^ 
^of  aome  sweet  innocent  sisters  whom  I  left  in  Europe;^ 
and  I  thought  that  he  sighed  as  he  spoke  these  last 
words :  I  thousht  so,  but  was  not  sure.  ^  Well  then,  if  I 
must  j?ive  up  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  you,'  he  add* 
ed, '  if  I  must  bow  to  your  honourable  prejuidices,  I  shaft 
hope,  on  another  occasion  to  claim  this  fair  hand  m  the 
dance :'  and  so  saying,  he  sat  down  by  me,  and  we  en- 
tered into  some  easy  conversation,  which,  after  awhile, 
again  turning  towards  the  employment  of  our  friends  in 
the  next  room,  I  ventured  to  say,  though  in  a  smiling 
manner,  'And  do  you  really  live  here  altogether  without 
God  in  the  world  f  pray  how  do  you  manage  to  die  V 

a  <  Why,'  said  he,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  'we  never 
die  when  <we  can  help  it;  and  when  the  time  comes  we 
do  as  well  as  we  can/ 

"  'I  fear,'  I  said,  looking  in  his  face,  'I  have  made  a 
very  bad  acquaintance  in  you«' 

'^He  shruffged  up  hk  shoulders  again,  attempted  io 
laugh,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and  then  becoming  more  se^ 
riousj  '  the  truth  is.  Miss  Olivia,'  he  said, '  that  a  man  in 
this  world  must  do  as  well  as  he  can.  We  have  no  teach- 
ers, no  ministers,  no  house  for  worship,  in  this  place, 
ana  where  little  is  given,  and  so  forth.  We  have  reason 
to  think,  that  if  there  is  a  God,  he  is  merciful  as  he  is 
just ;  he  will  not  judge  harshly.  Let  us  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  this  world  as  tiiey  come,  and  leave  aM  concern 
about  the  future.' 

"  *  What !'  said  I,  *  and  have  you  really  made  up  your 
mmds  to  total  infidelity?' 

"  A  momentary  expression  of  sadness  flitted  over  his 
countenance,  which  was  really  a  fine  one;  and  he  replied 
with  a  forced  lightness,  but  it  was  evidently  an  effort,  4 
sometimes  almost  wish  it  were  otherwise ;  but  when  the 
eyes  of  the  understanding  are  once  opened  to  the  xinrea- 
aonableness  of  superstition,  they  cannot  be  closed  again ; 
and  though  the  individual  may  lament  the  departure  of 
past  agreeable  illusions,  they  can  no  more  be  restored 
than  we  can  recover  the  bloom  and  vivacity  of  youth  in 
decrepid  age.  But,' — and  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  then 
added,  '  the  music  ceases  in  the,  next  room :  they  are 
probably  going  to  begin  a  new  set.    May  not  I  hope  ?'— 


aJid  he  held  out  his  hand  again  to  me,  bnt  I  stiB 
withh^d  nune,  and  at  that  moment  my  cousiii  Juljii 
appeared. 

''The  young  lady  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
heated  by  the  exorcise  she  had  been  taking.  I  tiierefore 
wondered  not  at  the  flush  which  had  arisen  in  her 
cheeks,  which  were  usually  pale ;  but  I  could  not  so  wett 
account  for  the  indignation  which  flashed  from  her  eye«, 
as  she  asked  ne,  if  I  did  not  choose  to  dance ;  and  plain- 
ly told  me  that  it  would  be  remarked  if  I  withdrew  in 
iius  way  from  the  rest  of  the  company. 

'<  <  In  what  way,  Miss  Julia  V  said  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  sao- 
cily  enough  as  I  Uiought 

^  She  gave  him  a  look  of  contempt,  and  then  again  ad- 
dressing me,  'Will  you  please,  OUvia,  to  favour  us  with 
your  company  in  the  next  set  V 

" '  Miss  Olivia  has  a  pious  objectimi  on  aceount  of  this 
day  being  Sunday,'  returned  the  gentleman. 

"  Julia  put  up  her  lip  in  scorn,  and  then  said^ '  Well,  do 
as  you  please,  ceusin ;  you  are  your  own  nustresS)  and 
must  enjoy  your  own  opinions,  Uiough  I  do  not  under- 
stand where  the  sin  lies.    But  you  h»d  better  join  us.' 

''Mr.  Fitzhenry  now  united  his  entreaties,  and  I  at 
length  yielded,  and  concluded  the  evening  as  gayly  as 
any  of  my  companions. 

''  Refreshments  were  brought  us  at  ten  o'clock,  and  at 
eleven  my  partner  took  leave  of  me,  and  1  retirea  to  my 
apartment ;  and  thus  concluded  my  first  Sunday  in  my 
Uncle's  family. 

"  Having  given  so  particular  an  account  of  the  few  first 
hours  which  I  spent  at  Bauglepore,  I  shall  in  future  be 
less  particular.  From  a  Sunday  so  occupied,  my  reader 
may  readily  judge  what  must  be  the  nature  of  employ- 
ment on  other  days ;  which  varied  little,  excepting  in  the 
practice  of  taking  airings  in  the  morning  and  the  evening 
and  by  receiving  and  pajdng  visits.  Mr.  Fitzhenry  wns 
our  constant  visiter,  and  pam  me  very  maiked  attention; 
and  if  I  should  say  that  these  attentions  were  without 
their  influence  on  my  heiart,  I  should  be  depriving  ndy 
young  readers  of  a  lesson  of  some  importance,  which  is 
not  my  design. 

"In  le«3  than  a  week  from  my  arrival  at  Bauglq;K>re, 
IV.  O 
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every  secret  thought  of  my  heart  was  connected,  in  dm 
way  or  other,  with  this  young  man;  and  again  I  began 
to  fancy  another  garden  of  thomless  roses,  in  which  this 
my  new  ac^aintance  was  to  be  my  companion.  I  had 
almost,  I  might  say  at  least  for  the  moment,  got  a  surfeit 
of  shawls  and  jewels,  numbers  of  servants  and  equipages: 
but  the  fresh  illusion  which  had  taken  possession  of  my 
mind,  was  even  more  replete  with  evil  than  the  former 
one;  for  I  was  now  attaching  myself  to  one  who,  though 
pleasing,  was  a  decided  infidel,  and  whose  want  of  reli- 
gion was  likely  to  be  rendered  more  fatal  to  me  from  the 
agreeableness  which  certainly  did  exist  in  his  manners 
and  appearance. 

"  Now,  indeed,  was  the  time  for  me  to  pray, '  Lord,  de- 
liver me  from  evil ;'  but  I  had  no  inclination  to  put  up 
this  prayer,  as  it  referred  either  to  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  or  to 
any  other  circumstance  which  attended  me,  and  which 
seemed  to  promise  present  pleasure. 

"  From  die  time  of  the  Sunday-ball,  it  seems  that  I  had 
lost  ground  with  my  female  cousins,  notwithstanding  the 
handsome  presents  which  I  had  bestowed  upon  th^n. 
But  of  the  cause  of  this  I  was  quite  unsuspicious ;  and, 
really,  I  had  conceived  such  unmingled  cont^npt  for  all 
my  uncle's  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  gentle- 
man himself,  and  his  daughter  Euphemia,  that  I  caied 
very  little  what  any  of  them  thought  of  me. 

"  Thus  passed  the  week,  and  on  Saturday  night  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  my  cousin  Euphemia,  excusmg  her- 
self for  having  staid  away  during  the  whole  of  the  week; 
and  requesting  me  to  spend  the  next  4ay  with  her ;  and 
bring  her  sister  Gatty  with  me.  She  apologized  for  not 
asking  any  of  her  other  sisters,  as  they  had  always  de- 
<dined  visiting  her  on  the  Sunday.  Having  read  this  note, 
as  we  sat  in  the  veravdahy  in  the  evening,  I  handed  it  to 
my  imcle,  who  said,  '  You  can't  do  better  than  go,  and 
Gatty  shall  go  with  you.  Euphemia  is  fond  of  Gatty, 
and  I  don't  care  how  much  she  is  with  her.  The  elephant 
shall  be  ready  for  you  at  six  o'clock ;'  and  the  old  gentle- 
mah  went  out  of  the  verandah  immediately. 

'*  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Stephen  began  to  speak 
sarcastically :  *  And  so.  Miss  Olivia,  you  are  really  goinff 
to  spend  the  Sunday  as  it  should  be  ?    Well,  you  wiu 
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ftetr  iflwut  as.  Eupfaemia  will  give  you  a  fine  cbaractor 
•fas.  Sball  I  tell  you  beforehand  what  she  will  say?* 
And  without  waiting  for  my  answer,  he  went  on  to  this 
eflfeet:  ^She  will  teU  you  that  she  despises  us  all,  but 
looks  with  most  dislike  on  me^and  Julia :  on  me,  because 
I  am  the  eldest  son,  and  wont  hearken  to  her  when  she 
preaches ;  and  on  Miss  Ji]Qia  tiiere,  because  she  lias  an 
independent  fortune  left  her  by  her  old  Arminian  god- 
mother, Mrs.  Arabella  Sophronuba  Dorothea  de  Clessos; 
and  that  since  Miss  Julia  has  had  this  fortune,  there  has 
been  no  such  thing  as  coming  near  her.' 

''Miss  Julia  looked  scornfully;  and  I  repeated  the 
wwd,.  godmother,  with  no  anall  insolence,  asked  if  any 
more  of  them  had  oyer  been  christened  brides  Miss 
Ma. 

''The  whole  &mily  fired  at  this,  and  all  declaredJhat 
they  had  been  duly  baptized,  excepting  Samud  and 
Gatty ;  and  that  their  father  meant  to  have  it  done  for 
them  as  soon  as  it  was  convenient 

^'  O,'  said  I,  laughing, '  I  don't  see  but  Gatty  does  quite 
as  w^  without  it' 

''They  all  retorted  upon  me  for  this,  and  Stephen  in- 
sated  on  knowing  what  I  meant 

" ' Meant !'  I  repUed ; '  I  did  not  mean  any  thing;  only 
Qiat  I  like  Cratty  very  much,  just  as  she  is ;  and  I  dont 
think  you  can  mend  her.' 

" '  I  believe,'  said  Stephen, '  that  if  yoa  were  to  say  all 
that  is  in  your  heart.  Miss  Olivia,  respecting  us,  we  should 
not  have  reason  to  be  much  obliged  to  you.  But  one  good 
thing  is,  that,' — ^and  he  hesitatS,  and  then  added,  'that^ 
ve  are  quite  as  easy  about  what  you  think  of  us,  as  you 
may  be  s^ut  what  we  think  of  you.' 

** '  And  so  far  we  are  agreed,  Mr.  Stephen,'  I  replied ; 
'and  now,  if  you -please,  I  will  go  and  answer  my  note ;' 
and  so  saying,  I  hastened  out  of  the  verandcbh^  looking 
at  the  same  time  towards  him  with  an  expression  of  as 
Diach  contempt  as  I  could  throw  into  my  countenance. 

"  At  the  dawn  of  day,  Gatty,  who  had  been  apprized 
hat  she  was  to  be  the  companion  of  my  excursion,  was 
rattling  at  my  door.  I  did  not  understaifd  one  word  in 
en  which  she  said,  but  she  contrived  to  inform  me  that 
he  JuUi  was  ready.    I  accordingly  rose  and  dressed , 
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^nd  the  morning  had  scftrcly  opened  when  Gatty  and  I 
were  in  the  homSiah^  and  had  b^un  our  i^ort  ezcurnon, 
followed  i>y  the  Mnglanee  in  a  Inillock-eoaeh. 
"I  had  never  before  been  on  an  elephant,  and  was  asto- 
nished at  the  view  which  this  exalted  station  gave  me  of 
the  country.  When  the  elephant  rose  we  were  on  a  line 
with  the  lower  parts  of  the  c?icppah  of  the  bung'olowj 
and  saw  before  us  the  whole  vale  of  Bamglepore,  bwrnded 
on  one  side  by  the  high  oonka  bank  which  encloses  the 
Nnlla,  and  on  the  other,  though  at  a  eonsideraUe  dis- 
tance, by  a  part  of  that  long  range  of  hilk  which  adds  so 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  India.  The  valley 
Itself  at  that  time  of  the  year,  abundant  with  verdure, 
was  scattered  over  with  reqf>ectable  houses,  chisters  of 
trees,  and  herds  of  buf&loes.  The  trees  were  for  the 
most  part  df  large  groMrtii,  and  their  form  and  foliage  hi- 
dicat^  ihat  tiiey  were  not  the  produetion  oi  a  ttoorthem 
dimate. 

"^  Part  of  the  valley,  as  we  descended  into  it,  wa»  deep 
in  shade,  though  a  long  stream  of  lig^t  darted  directly 
across  other  parts  of  it  from  the  horizon  where  the  sun 
might  be  i^rtly  etpeetecl  to  appear..  A  thid:  dew  was 
on  the  grass,  and  the  bed  of  the  Nulla,  though  out  of  sight, 
might  be  traced  by  the  fog  whieh  arose  from  it 

^Miss  Gatty  hi^  been  talking  ever  since  we  had 
mounted  the  elephant ;  but  as  she  and  I  had  little  means 
of  coramunicalion,  after  several  ineffectual  attempfts  to 
make  me  understand,  she  had  ceaded  to  address  me,  and 
wasconvermng  with  the  mohaut  and  a  becurer  who  sat  be* 
hind  the  howdak.  When  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  at  a  place  where  several  roads  crossed  each  other, 
Miss  Gatty  issued  out  some  order  which  I  did  not  quite 
comprehend ;  and  enforcing  it  with  a  stamp  and  a  threat, 
the  head  of  the  defribnnt  Was  instantly  turned,  and  we 
dashed  into  a  deep  road  enclosed  by  trees  where  wepro' 
sentlT  lost  sight  of  every  house  or  garden^  or  other  seen& 
which  might  remind  lis  of  the  European  inhdi)itant8  ot 
the  country. 

^Proceedmg  onward,  I  presoitly  percdved,  through 
the  openings  of  the  trees,  that  we  were  approaching  one 
of  those  woody  promontories,  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed  me,)  or  on&of  those  points  of  the  hillc^  ebaded 
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with  trees,  which  extended  into  the  valley,  and  which 
added  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  witnessed 
from  the  eminence  on  which  my  uncle's  house  was  situ- 
ated. At  length  a  confused  murmur  of  strange  sounds 
teaching  my  ear,  I  was  aware  that  we  were  approaching 
a  bazar  ;  and  presently  we  entered  a  rural  street,  com- 
posed of  huts,  each  having  its  bamboo  porch,  and  many 
of  them  their  little  gardens,  enclosed  with  a  slight  paling, 
and  decorated  with  many  gaudy  flowers  i  among  which 
that  flower  called  by  Us  the  cock's-comb,  was  the  most 
predominant 

<*It  is  said  of  the  native  villages  in  India,  that  there  is 
no  period  in  the  twenty -four  hours  in  which  there  is  an 
interval  of  quiet ;  no  shutting  up  of  doors  and  windows, 
and  going  to  rest  at  night.  Even  Paris  is  said  to  be  com- 
paratively quiet  from  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight  till  three 
m  the  morning ;  but  in  these  dark  corners  of  the  earth, 
these  dwellings  of  cruelty,  there  is  not  even  that  short 
interval  of  rest  which  the  vile9t  city  in  Christendom  may 
boast  The  interior  of  an  Indian  village  is  as  busy  at 
night  as  at  mid-day,  and  probably  more  so;  and,  early  as 
it  was  when  we  entered  this  hazar^  all  was  noise,  tumult, 
confusion,  and  horror. 

"  The  streets  were  filled  with  Pariah  dogs,  miserable 
children,  praying,  or  rather  howling,  devotees,  scolding 
women,  and  quarreling  men,  (creatures  just  rousing  from 
drunken  insensibility,)  horns,  tunv-tums,  and  horrible 
trumpets,  which  resembled  in  tone  the  penny-trumpets 
which  children  purchase  at  fairs,  only  infinitely  louder ; 
women  with  jingling  hg>ngles  on  their  ancles,  and  other 
abominations,  which  Thave  no  desire  to  describe,  but  all 
of  which  suddenly  burst  upon  my  view  as  the  hazar  be- 
came visible,  and  we  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  place. 
By  the  direction  of  Miss  Gatty,  the  elephant  was  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  miserable  hovel,  from  which  issued  au 
old  woman,  who,  on  seeing  Gatty,  used  many  expres- 
sions of  recognition;  among  which,  I  observed  one  which 
brought  before  tne  many  scenes  of  my  younger  days. 
This  was  a  kind  of  motion  with  her  arms,  as  if  she  would 
have  embraced  the  child,  and  then  an  application  of  her 
hands  to  the  sides  of  her  own  head,  which  made  every 
knuckle  crack,  in  a  manner  which  I  should  almost  de- 

02 
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•pair  of  oonTeying  any  adequate  ideaof  to  a  peiscm  who 
bad  never  Beea  it  What  the  import  of  this  motion  is  I 
know  not,  neither  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire.  Gatty's 
business  with  the  old  woman  was,  to  procure  some  of 
those  pernicious  compounds  of  gee  and  sugar,  which  are 
as  much  the  didight  of  children  in  India  as  barley-sugar 
and  lollypop  are  those  of  our  more  favoured  count^; 
and  when  tiie  young  lady  had  got  all  she  wanted  of  tms 
kind,  she  issued  her  orders  again:  on  which  we  pro- 
ceeded to  a  wider  part  of  the  street,  and  coming  to  an 
opening,  near  the  walls  of  an  idol-temple,  painted  red,  and 
ornamented  with  a  horrible  dancing  figure  of  some  de- 
mon, we  turned  round,  and  made  ue  best  of  our  way 
back  affain. 

**  When  we  had  left  the  bazar,  we  proceeded  back  to 
the  i^ce  where  the  roads  parted;  and  taking  a  new  di- 
rection, presently  found  ourselves  in  as  lovely  a  region 
as  I  had  ever  beheld,  in  a  more  open  and  cultivated  part 
of  the  valley.  To  our  right  and  left,  though  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  one'from  the  other,  were  the  houses  of 
European  gentlemen,  standing  in.  walled  compounds,  so 
well  shaded  by  trees^  that  the  whole  front  of  no  one  sm- 
gle  dweUing  was  visible,  but  only  here  and  there  a  ver- 
andaky  a  portico^  or  part  of  a  roof  Before  us  rose  Uie 
hills  in  frowning  and  terrific  mcjesty ;  in  some  parts  pre- 
senting masses  of  rock;  in  others  green  lawns  and 
downs;  in  others  natural  clusters  of  immense  trees;  in 
others  a  range  of  juvgle;  in  others  a  group  of  palm 
trees ;  and  in  others  long  sweeps  of  dark  forests,  extend- 
ing in  the  back-ground  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye. 
These  mountains  were  the  haunts  of  tigers,  rhinoceroses, 
and  wild  hogs.  To  add  to  the  imposing  aspect  of  these 
scenes,  a  waterfall  poured  from  the  heights  inunediately 
within  our  view,  which,  dashing  and  foaming  from  rock 
to  rock,  took  a  sudden  turn  beneath  the  slutde  of  trees 
and  bushes,  and  thus  passed  away  frt>m  our  sight 
While  full  of  admiration  at  this  sublime  and  beaumul 
scenery,  we  suddenly  came  to  a  halt  at  the  gate  of  a 
compound,  within  which  I  understood  was  Mr.  Fairlie's 
house. 

^  The  gate  was  presently  opened,  and  we  entered  a 
garden,  ui  which  was  an  infinitude  of  flowers,  whose 
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ftigranee  filed  tlie  whole  air.  A  few  steps  Of  the  elo* 
pliuit  bravgfat  US  to  the  door  of  a  small  and  elegant  bim- 
|^a2oio,— elegant  from  the  extreme  neatness  and  order 
obtenrable  in  all  that  appeared  withm  and  witbout  it. 

"In  obedience  to  the  word  of  command,  the  dephant 
wts  on  his  knees  in  a  moment,  and  Oatty  and  I  speedily 
alighting,  stepped  into  the  verandah^  beinff  somewhat 
surprised  that  no  one  had  oome  to  meet  us.  But  my  sur- 
prise was  only  momentary,  for  the  noise  which  had  been 
made  by  our  servants  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  the 
mdodioiis  tones  of  two  or  three  voices,  among  which  I 
diatinguii^hed  a  femsQe  one,  were  heard  singing  the  fol- 
lowing verses  of  the^lovely  hyinn  of  Addison's,  so  wdl 
known  by  piofis  p^reons  m  India:-— 

"*  In  fbt«ign  lealiiis,  and  hods  remolQ^ 

Supported  bj  thy  care. 
Through  burning  elimea  we  pan  nnhiiit, 

And  breathe  m  tainted  air. 

*lh  midgt  of  dangerg,  fean,  and  dettht 

Thy  goodness  we*U  adore : 
We'll  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

'  Oar  life^  while  thou  preserv*st  that  lift^ 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  when  death  shall  be  oar  lot, 

Shall  join  our  seals  to  diee.' 

'^No  sooner  Imd  the  first  notes  of  the  tune  reached  the 
ear  of  Gatty,  than  the  child  placed  her  hand  on  my  arm, 
and  lifting  up  her  finders  as  if  to  command  silence,  she 
whispered  several  Hmdoostaunee  words  in  my  ears; 
which  not  bang  understood  by  me,  she  tried  to  make  me 
comprehend  her  meaning  in  English,  and  said,  '  pray 
God ! — sprayers  make  ? 

<<It  was  at  that  moment,  as  I  looked  down  on  this 
diOd,  thai  I  first  observed  the  beau^  of  her  eyes;  for  the 
truth  was  no  other  than  this,  that  I  had  hitherto  indulged 
flDeh  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  whole  family,  that  I 
had  a  satisfiietion  in  supposing  that  there  could  be  no  re- 
deeming points  in  thor  characterB  or  appearances.  I 
was,  tfaeiefore,  the  more  surprised  and  touched  at  the 
of  the  diild's  connteoance  j  and  now,  as  I  be- 
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fbre  said,  I  first  observed  the  rich  lustre  of  herdarkhaie( 
eyes,  and  the  whole  contour  of  her  features,  which  was 
Very  agreeable. 

"  In  obedience  to  the  check  which  she  had  given  me,  I 
stood  still,  and  the  old  Muglanee  ayah  remained  behind 
us,  Gatty  having  forbidden  her  to  advance  by  a  signal  of 
the  hand. 

"  Those  persons  must  be  insensible  indeed  to  all  reli- 
gious feelings,  who,  after  having  lived  for  some  time  is 
ungodly  society,  are  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  saluted 
with  the  songs  of  praise,  sweetly  and  pathetically  uttered 
by  those  who  truly  love  the  Lord.  The  songs  of  Zion 
in  a  strange  land,  can  surely  never  be  heand  without 
emotion.  They  were  not,  indeed,  carelessly  heard  by 
me ;  for  many,  and  very  painful  indeed,  were  the  sensa- 
tions which  occupied  my  mind  as  I  stood  in  the  situation 
described. 

''At  length  the  hymn  ceased;  and  Gratty  taking  my 
hand,  led  me  forward  into  a  hs^,  where  an  affreeabte 
breakfast  was  prepared.  We  passed  to  the  end  of  the 
hall,  near  the  door  of  an  inner  room,  where  I  observed  a 
smaJl  party  of  persons  engaged  in  prayer,  Mr.  Fairlie 
himself  being  the  leader. 

"  These  excellent  persons  did  not  observe  us,  and  we 
advanced  nearer,  Gatty,  however,  interfered  when  I 
would  have  gone  in ;  and  dropping  suddenly  down  upon 
her  knees,  she  directed  me  to  do  the  same,  just  without 
the  door-way.  I  followed  the  directions  of  the  child, 
being  at  once  pleased  and  amused  by  her.  I  was  so  situ- 
ated, as  I  knelt,  as  to  observe  .the  congregation  within: 
it  consisted  of  Euphemia,  whose  litUe  hoy  was  kneeling 
by  her;  Mr.  Fairlie,  as  I  before  said,  was  leading  the 
prayer ;  while  two  invalid  soldiers,  from  Monghyr ;  three 
old  Christian  natives ;  two  gray-headed  indigo  planters, 
from  the  hills ;  a  young  civilian ;  and  an  ofl&cer,  in  uni- 
form, belonging  to  the  station,  composed  the  rest  of  the 
party.  These  were  indeed  but  a  small  remnant  of  the 
people  of  God,  only  the  gleanings  of  the  vineyard,  or  a 
few  olives  at  the  top  of  the  branches :  nevertheless,  it 
was  a  sight  which  had  power  to  affect  even  my  cold 
heart ;  and  although  I  heard  not  one  word  of  the  prayer, 
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fit  tiie  season  was^  I  bdieve,  not  withmit  much  profit  to 
myaouL 

'^  When  Mr.  Fairlie  was  come  to  the  concluding  words 
of  his  prayor,  Gatty,  whose  motions  were  inconceivably 
lipid,  placed  her  himd  again  on  my  arm,  and  was  on  her 
feet  and  embracing  her  sister,  almost  before  the  elder  indi- 
Tiduais  of  the  congregation  were  risen  from  their  knees. 
''The  reception  given  me  by  Euphemia  and  her  hns- 
liiiid  was  of  the  most  cordial  kind.    Mr.  Fairlie  led  me 
to  the  breakfastrtable,  where  we  were  joined  by  the  in- 
digo fiidOTs,  the  young  civilian,  and  the  officer  above 
qnken  o£    Gatty  and  little  Frederick  were  placed  on 
each  side  of  Euphemia ;  and  I  was  perfectly  amazed  at 
tbe  propriety  with  which  Gatty  conducted  hersek.  There 
were  no  hookahs  admitted  at  this  meal ;  and  I  was  much 
pleased  and  interested  at  the  easy  flow  of  the  discourse, 
at  the  various  anecdotes  told  by  the  old  Indians  of  the 
kill-people,  at  the  ready  introduction  of  the  most  pious 
and  hnmane  sentimen^  and  even  at  the  information, 
with  respect  to  literature  in  general,  incidentally  evinced 
by  all  present 

"^  Soon  after  breakftst  the  parties  separated,  though  not 
till  it  was  understood  that  they  all  hoped  to  meet  again  at 
dinn»;  and  I  was  led  by  Euphemia  into  her  own  apart- 
ments. They  consisted  of  a  suit  of  rooms  occupying  one 
nie  of  a  square  court,  in  which  were  small  apartments 
lor  her  women^servants.  The  suite  consisted  of  a  bed- 
mom  and  two  lesser  rooms,  one  of  which  was  adreasinf. 
chancier,  vad  the  other  contained  a  work-table,  a  80&, 
same  caiknets  and  a  bookcase.  Here  she  conducted  me, 
and  opening  her  bookcase,  i^he  said,  <  I  will  not  fatigue 
you,  dear  coarin,  with  my  company  during  the  whole 
morning.  Reie  are  books  and  a  so&,  and  I  will  return 
to  yon  by  and  by,'  and  then  smiling  pleasantly,  (AiB  re- 
tired, leading  Gatty  with  one  hand  and  her  son  with  the 
other. 

*^  I  was  always  Ibnd  of  readhig,  and,  having  risen  early, 
was  not  sorry  to  be  left  alone.  The  sofa  stood  before  a 
donlde  door,  which  was  open  to  the  garden.  Immediately 
before  the  door  was  a  grass-plot,  and  beyond  the  grass- 
I^ot,  many  of  those  luxuriant  shrubs  and  highly  scented 
flowers  so  common  in  tropical  climates.  The  wall  of  the 
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garden  was  entirely  concealed  by  these ;  but  a  projt 
point  of  the  mountains  appearing  above  these  trees, 
ed  to  hang  over  them,  though,  in  fact,  it  was  at  son 
tance.  lliis  point  was  covered  with  an  exceedinffl 
verdure;  and  on  the  very  crown,  or  highest  visible 
mit,  was  a  cluster  of  palm-irees,  underneath  which 
small  idol-temple. 

"  There  was  something  so  deeply  gloomy  and  isc 
in  this  scene,  that  I  was  overpowered  by  it,  and  in 
bly,  as  I  lay  contemplating  it,  I  fell  asleep. 

*'  I  enjoyed  my  repose  for  some  time;  and  at  1 
awaking,  I  rose  to  seek  Euphemia,  and  was  procc 
into  the  outer  room^  when  my  steps  were  arrested 
sound  of  voices,  which  seem^  to  issue  through  the 
ters  of  a  door  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
proached  this  door,  and,  as  the  JiUmiUs  were  opec 
kuphemia  sitting  on  the  other  side,  deep  in  conven 
vrith  Gatty,  her  li^e  son  being  on  her  lap. 

"  Euphemia  had  a  lovely  face,  and  never  shall  I  ] 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  as  she  looked 
on  her  little  sister,  and  seemed  to  plead  with  her  j 
deepest  earnestness.  I  could  only  see  the  delicate  i 
ders  and  fine  contour  of  the  head  of  little  Frederi 
he  sat  with  his  back  to  me ;  but  the  face  of  Gatty,  < 
sat  on  a  Tnora  at  her  sister's  feet,  is  indelibly  fixed  i 
memory  i — it  seemed  to  have  caught  a  glow^  as  it 
from  the  face  of  her  instructress.  Her  dark  eyes 
raised  with  an  expression  of  softness  and  tendc 
which  I  could  scarcely  have  thought  it  possibl 
should  ever  have  felt ;  and  never  did  the  effect  of 
and  pious  example  strike  me  with  such  astonishmi 
at  this  moment.  I  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that 
witnessed  this  scene;  I  therefore  retired  quietly  froi 
door,  and  endeavoured  to  occupy  my  time  with  re 
till  I  received  a  summons  to  tiffinff, 

"  At  this  meal  Mr.  Fairlie  and  my  cousin  only 
present.  During  the  repast  we  had  some  chat  re 
ing  Worcestershire;  and  as  soon  as  the  meal  wa< 
eluded,  Euphemia  and  the  children  left  the  room, : 
was  preparing  to  follow  them,  when  Mr.  Fairlie  ret 
cd  that  I  would  favour  him  with  my  company  i 
minutes.    ^Mrs.  Fairlie,'  he  said,  ^  knows  that  I 
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infimnation  to  give  you  which  win  be  painfhl  for 
6er  to  hear,  although  I  give  it  by  her  desire.' 

*^I  immediately  sat  down  again,  and  Mr.  Fairlie  then 
miormed  me  that  little  Frederick  was  to  go  to  England, 
to  his  mother's  house  in  Worcestershire,  in  a  few 
months ;  that  they  only  waited  the  departure  of  an  ex- 
cellent lady  in  Calcutta,  who  had  promised  to  take 
charge  of  him :  that  this  was  indeed  a  trial  to  his  wife, 
bat  £at  she  was  determined  to  acquiesce  in  what  she 
considered  so  decidedly  her  duty.  He  added,  that  it  was 
alio  their  wish,  as  soon  as  Frederick  was  gone,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  charge  of  Gatty.  He  informed  me  thait 
the  proposal  had  been  already  made  to  his  &ther-in-law ; 
and  that  he  hoped  I  would  throw  all  my  weight  into 
their  side  of  the  scale.  '  Poor  little  Gatty,'  he  added, 
might  be  benefitted,  if  her  father  would  but  submit 
But  Dr.  Richardson,'  continued  he,  ^  seems  to  look  upon 
the  state  of  his  family  with  something  like  that  desperate 
feeling  with  which  the  owner  of  a  vessel  at  sea  contem- 
plates a  shipwreck  when  all  hope  is  past  It  is  not  in 
our  power  to  do  much  for  our  other  sisters  or  brothers; 
bat  we  have  long  seen  that  good  impressions  might  be 
made  on  the  little  one,  and  we  are  most  anxious  to  make 
the  attempt' 

^^I  promised  my  utmost  influence  with  Mr.  Fairlie,  but 
feared  I  could  do  but  little.  And  thus  our  conversation 
ended. 

^*  After  this  I  had  some  discourse  with  Euphemia,  in  her 
own  apartments;  when  she  spoke  affectionately  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  urged  me,  should  I  ever  have  an  opporttmity, 
to  lead  his  mind  to  religious  subjects. 

"I  did  not  answer,  as  I  might  have  done,  that  she  was 
employing  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind ;  but  seeming  to 
comply,  she  pressed  me  to  spend  my  Sundays  with  her; 
and  then  spOke  of  her  little  infants,  who  were  no  more, 
wiUi  a  feeling  which,  though  very  strong,  was  so  temper- 
ed with  pious  hope,  as  to  be  evidently  free  from  all  re- 
piBuig.  She  said  little  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
never  once  mentioned  their  mother.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, she  said,  which  explained  some  things  that  had 
puzded  me  in  the  behaviour  of  my  cousins;  and  that 
was,  that  it  was  supposed  Julia  was  engaged  to  marrv 
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he  had  so  much  in  his  manner  that  rendered  this  poison 
palatable,  that  I,  after  awhile,  scarcely  considered  th£B 
defect  in  his  character  as  an  objection ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  I  was  myselfj  at  that  tima  in  a  state 
of  unbelief,  though  I  had  certain  moments  or  compunc- 
tion^  In  short,  I  became  strongly  attached  to  this  youngs 
man ;  and  once  again  my  fancy  began  to  be  busy  with  its 
garden  of  roses,  and  patadise  of  earthly  sweets. 

^'  The  Almighty  had^  however,  resolved,  in  his  iniinite 
mercy,  on  my  deliverance  from  evil,  and  it  was  to  he 
effected  according  to  his  secret  counsels ;  while  my  path 
through  life  was  to  be  strewed  with  thorns,  and  my  feet 
torn  with  the  briers  of  the  wilderness:  yet  my  will  con- 
tinually rose  in  rebeUion  against  his,  and  I  would  willing- 
ly have  incurred  all  future  penalties,  rather  than  foreso 
the  present  enjoyments  which  I  was  so  passionately 
fond  of. 

'^  Towards  the  end  of  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
which  might  be  about  Christmas,  our  whole  party  were 
invited  to  a  ball,  at  the  house  of  the  head  civilian  of  th6 
station.  It  was  the  first  dress-ball  I  had  attended  in  India, 
and  I  was  very  anxious  to  make  such  an  appearance  as 
should  do  me  credit,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
henry.  The  house  in  which  this  entertainment  was  given 
was  the  largest  in  the  station.  It  was  a  pttckah  building, 
standing  on  the  same  bank  over  the  Nulla  as  my  uncle's, 
and  was  approached  from  the  valley,  by  a  flight  of  step^ 
consisting  of  at  least  one  hundred.  It  stood  in  a  lawn 
enriched  virith  groups  of  trees,  and  its  wide  porticoes 
f>eraiidah8y  and  innumerable  doors,  fitted  it  for  the  ad- 
mission of  every  breeze. 

"  I  was  conveyed  to  one  of  the  doors  of  this  handsome 
mansion  in  a  palanquin^  and  found  Mr.  Fitzhenry  readv 
to  hand  me  out,  and  claim  my  hand  in  the  dance.  lie 
led  me  through  several  antechambers  into  a  spacious  hall, 
illuminated  by  many  lamps  blazing  in  superb  glass  lus- 
tres, in  which  I  witnessed  such  an  assemblage,  I  will  not 
say  of  grace  and  beauty,  but  of  pearls,  diamonds,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  superb  shawls,  as  I  had  never  before  seen. 
I  was  soon,  however,  aware  that  there  was  no  freshness 
of  complexion  which  could  vie  with  mine,  and  I  was  not 
a  little  elated  with  this  discovery. 
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lancing  commenced  immediately  after  my  arrl* 
I  was  not  able  to  dance  long  with  spirit,  proin- 
9  to  the  effect  of  climate,  and  was  not  sorry  to 

with  my  partner,  when  we  had  finished  one 
¥ide  portico  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  which 
rag  over  the  river. 

s  On  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Fitzhenry  made  his 
licit  declaration  of  regard ;  and  it  was  then  that 
him  to  believe  that  he  would  not  be  rejected, 
i  seek  my  hand. 

:onversation  was  at  length  interrupted  by  the 
le  house,  who  introduced  a  gentleman  to  me,  re- 
neto  favour  him  with  my  hand  in  the  next  dance, 
tleman  was  no  other  dian  Mr.  Milboume,  of 
hall  have  occasion  to  speak  much  hereafter,  and 
shall  say  the  less  now ;  only  remarking,  that 
-ed  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  still  hand- 
*  his  features  were  perfectly  regular,  and  his 
dly  gentlemanlike ;  but  he  seemed  to  me  to  want 
1,  and  to  have  little  to  say. 
1  not  sorry  when  my  two  dances  with  this  gen- 
ere  over,  and  when  the  rules  of  the  assembly 
'mitted  me  to  become  the  partner  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
ith  whom  I  finished  the  evening,  being  conduct- 
Q  to  supper. 

8  day-break  when  we  returned  to  my  uncle's 
nd  during  a  few  hogrs  of  feverish  sleep  which 

I  enjoyed  such  dreams  of  pleasure  as  never 
d  never  ought  to  be  realized, 
w  little,  how  very  little,  do  young  persons  know 
or  their  real  good !    Had  I  been  punished  with 
;  of  my  wishes  at  that  time,  what  would  have 

situation  now !  I  tremble  to  think  of  it !  and 
rht  have  been  my  situation  in  a  world  to  come  I 
in  that  case,  have  adopted  the  language  of  praise, 

now  in  my  mouth,  and  will  be  the  subject  of 

for  ever  and  ever '?— /  loill  lift  vp  mine  eyes 
hiUs^from  whence  cometh  my  hsip.  My  kelp 
^om  the  Lordy  loho  made  heaven  and  earth, 
^d  shdU  preserve  thee  from  all  evUj  he  shaU 

thy  soul,  (Psalm  cxxi.  1, 2,  7.) 
18  late  when  I  awoke^  and  the  family  had  break- 
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filsted.  I.oduld  not  eat,  but  haying  drank  a  dish  of  tea 
which  had  been  brought  into  my  dresaing-room,  I  wm 
•ummoned  intq  Uie  presence  of  my  uncle,  whom  1  found 
in  a  small  room,  occupied  by  him  as  a  study.  He  caused 
me  to  be  seated,  and  informed  me,  after  some  prelude^ 
that  Mr.  Milboume  had  been  with  him,  and  had  request- 
ed his  interest  with  me  to  procure  my  favour. 

"  I  heard  this  with  unfeigned  astonishment ;  and  at 
once  declared,  that  my  uncle  could  not  obUge  me  more 
than  by  telling  the  gentleman  that  I  would  have  nothing 
at  idl  to  say  to  him. 

"  On  hearing  this,  my  uncle's  eyes,  large  and  fierce  at 
all  times,  suddenlT  became  more  prominent  and  glaring, 
and  he  wished  to  £now  if  I  were  in  my  right  senses,  and, 
without  awaiting  my  answer,  or  paying  Uie  slightest  at- 
tention to  my  indignimt  looks,  my  tears,  sobs,  and  ex- 
clamations, ceased  not  till  he  had  set  before  me  aU  the 
advantages  of  this  oflfer,  connected  with  information  for 
which  I  was  wholly  unprepared.  He  pleaded  Mr.  MU- 
bourne's  rank  in  the  service — ^his  character  as  a  moral 
man— 'his  uprightness  in  all  his  dealings — ^his  exoellent 
situation— his  good  family— his  large  private  fortune— 
with  numy  et  cntera ;  to  which  I  paid  no  attention,  be- 
ing wholly  confounded  by  the  communication  which 
foUowed,  and  which  was  no  other  than  this,  that  my  fk- 
ther  had  left  me  nothing  but  what  was  C(mtained  in  ibe 
few  chests  which  had  be^i  delivered  to  me.  Here  was  a 
disappointment  I  little  expected;  and  I  was  so  whdly 
overcome  by  it,  that  my  unde  was  obliged  to  call  his 
daughters  to  me,  with  hartshorn,  &c.  to  prevent  me  from 
feinting. 

"  In  the  evening,  bein^  still  unwell,  T  did  not  accom- 
pany the  rest  of  the  family  in  their  airmgs.  I,  however, 
walked  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  there  was  soon  followed 
by  Mr.  Fit^enry,  who  seemed  aiTected  by  seeing  me  so 
uneasy,  and  questioned  me  on  what  had  happrated,  with 
his  usual  warmth  of  manner. 

^M  was  unable  to  disguise  any  thing  from  him,  and  tol4 
him  of  Mr.  Milboume's  offer,  and  mv  resolution  to  reiiiai 
him.  He  seemed  satisfied  with  this,  and  expressed  hii 
hope  that  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  rival  in  my  affeo* 
ttooB.  <  But  this,' he  added,  <  is  not  all  >' and  he  pleaded  sif 
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eJosely  with  me  to  tell  him  what  was  the  real  cause  of 
my  affliction,  that  I  at  length  told  him,  I  had  that  mom* 
^  ing  learned,  that  when  my  father's  affairs  had  been  set* 
■^  tied,  it  was  discovered  there  was  no  property  left  for  me. 
■*•  "Never  shall  I  forget  the  change  which  passed  on  his 
countenance  when  he  heard  this.  He  turned  red,  then 
'  *,  pale,  attempted  to  speak,  but  seemed  unable  to  articu- 
"^  ate;  and  was  thrown  into  such  confusion,  that  he  hardly 
*■!  knew  what  he  did.  I  looked  inquiringly  at  him;  but  his 
eyes  were  directed  to  the  ground,  and  he  either  could  not 
?  ■  or  would  not  look  me  in  the  face.  At  length,  making 
^  tome  sort  of  apology,  he  hastily  kissed  my  hand,  and  ut- 
■■^  tering  a  deep  sigh;  suddenly  withdrew,  leaving  me  wholly 
*  overpowerM  by  a  variety  of  very  painful  feelings. 
^  "  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  got  back  to  the  bim- 
j^  fotow,  where  I  yielded  to  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing  and  cry- 
^'  mg,  which  gave  my  heart  some  relief ;  and  I  had  scarcely 
*^  recovered  from  this,  when  my  cousin  Euphemia  was  ui- 
"*  troduced  into  my  apartmeilt.  *  I  was  at  first  so  much  oc- 
™*  cupied  by  my  own  uneasy  feelings,  that  I  did  not  observe 
^~,  that  she  was  also  uneasy ;  and  die  had  such  entire  selA 
"^  command,  as  not  tp  unfold  her  own  troubles  to  me  till 
^l  1  had  made  known  to  her  those  with  which  I  was  exer- 
cise<l. 

"  She  entered  into  all  my  difficulties  with  great  tender- 
ness,  and  then  confirmed  the  hints  I  had  before  heard  re- 
12      specting  Mr.  Fitzhenry ;  informing  me,  that  he  was  too 
well  known  to  be  a  dissipated  and  irreligious  character, 
and  assuring  me,  that  I  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
but  ruin,  should  I  ever  take  him  as  a  husband.    She  told 
me,  she  did  not  doubt  he  had  a  regard  for  me,  yet  that 
he  was  so  circumstanced,  as  to  be  unable  to  marry  with- 
out expecting  money  with  his  wife ;  and  further  added, 
that  he  had  certainly  been  particular  in  his  attentions  to 
Julia  before  I  arrived  in  India.'  She  concluded  by  in- 
forming me,  that  they  had  that  day  received  a  summons 
from  Calcutta  to  bring  down  little  Frederick,  that  he 
might  embark  for  Europe;  and  edie  requested  me,  on  her 
return,  to  visit  her,  in  order,  as  she  kindly  said,  that  we 
might  comfort  each  other. 

"  I  had  found  some  consolation  in  the  tenderness  of 
Euphemia ;  notwithstanding  which,  when  my  unde  re- 
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turned,  I  yums  so  ill  that  he  ordered  me  to  bed^  and  I  wm 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  not  appearing  before  the  famHy. 

^  Durinff  the  first  week  of  the  absence  of  EuphemiiijI 
kept  my  ehamber.  and  heard  no  more  either  of  .Mr.  Mil- 
bonme  or  of  Mr.  Fitzhenry.  For  the  former  I  did  not 
then  care^  but  I  still  thought  of  the  latter  with  a  painful 
anxiety.  Towards  the  end  of  this  week,  I  was  informed 
that  &e  Begum,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  or  scarcely 
hourd  of^  since  I  had  paid  her  my  first  and  only  viai^ 
was  very  unwelL  I  was  now  enabled  to  talk  a  httle  to 
my  cmah,  and  she  gave  me  the  news  about  the  old  lady. 
She  dfescribed  her  as  being  in  a  fever ;  and  said,  that  she 
was  Attended  by  a  skilfid  person  from  the  hazaT,  of 
whom  die  had  a  &r  better  opinion  than  of  our  European 
doctors,  not  excepting  my  uncle;  that  she  had  caused 
many  charms  and  incantations  to  be  used,  and  was  rub- 
bed every  day  with  oil,  and  mulled  and  kneaded  accord^ 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  country. 

"  ^  And  does  she  get  any  better  V  I  asked. 

^ '  No,'  returned  the  a/^ah,^  ^  She  will  not  get  well  un- 
less the  Lord  permits.' 

^ '  True,'  I  said^  'but  she  ought  to  use  the  best  means.' 

<<  While  the  ayah  entertained  me  with  these  commu- 
nications, every  thing  seemed  to  go  on  as  usual,  as  £ur  as 
I  could  discover,  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  could 
hear,  through  the  latticed  doors  of  my  apartments,  my 
uncle  storm,  swear,  and  knock  upon  the  table,  as  occa- 
sion served.  I  could  hear  Julia  and  Stephen  diluting; 
and  the  whole  party,  on  occasion,  vociferating  to  (vatty. 
I  could  hear  the  juggling  of  my  uncle's  hookcSt,  and  the 
jabbering  of  the  servants  in  the  verandah.  There  was 
no  diminution  or  augmentation  of  these  sounds;  and  if 
the  poor  Beffum  was  really  so  ill,  as  my  ayah  would 
have  it  she  was,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  little  concern  to 
all.  Indeed,  I  was  probably  the  most  concerned  of  any 
one  in  the  family  on  the  occasion,  for  I  was  suffering 
under  the  influence  of  fever  myself,  and  my  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  deep  depression. 

"  From  the  time  of  my  first  arrival  in  a  hot  climate,  1 
had  been  subject  to  low  and  intermitting  fevers;  and 
those  only  who  have  felt  the  influence  of  these  disorders 
can  have  any  idea  of  their  horribly  pahiful  effect  on  the 
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jBL  My  nude  was  rery  attentive  to  me,  in  his  rough 
during  my  illness;  but  I  was  unhappy,  and  nothing 
ed  lo  ralieve  me.  The  cold  weather  was  now  pass- 
way,  and  I  looked  forward  with  some  apprehension 
e  infloenoe  of  the  heat;  which,  even  towards  the 
le  of  Fefaniaiy,  was  almost  intolerable  to  me. 
a  ibe  mean  time  the  Begum  continued  to  be  ailing, 
leaid  from  my  a/ifah;  and  I  saw  nothing  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
f.  Indeed  I  wtis  led  to  think  that  he  was  not  at  the 
n. 

;'  was  about  the  middle^  or  perhaps  near  the  end,  of 
lonth  of  February,  when  my  uncle  was  called  down 
ilcntts  on  bttfidness,  purposing  to  return  with  Mr. 
kirs.  Fairlie  to  Bauglepore.  Julia  and  one  of  her 
9  w«re  pa5ring  a  visit  at  Monghyr ;  and  two  more 
3  fioaters,  and  the  three  younger  brothers  were  at 
idigo  hetory,  I  wbb,  therefore,  left  at  the  iuriffalow 
Stephen  and  Lizzy,  the  two  persons  in  the  family 
1 1  de^Msed  the  most;  and  being  unw^,  my  mii^ 
10^  thoroughly  expressed,  that  I  was  glad  to  plead 
idiflpo»tion  as  an  excuse  that  I  might  seldom  leave 
K>m.  At  this  time  I  was  (me  evening  much  startled 
f  aycihj  who  informed  me  that  ^e  Begum  was  so 
isly  Ml^  that  she  supposed  she  would  not  live  till 
tng. 

"he  eool  manner  ip  which  this  information  was 
,  shocked  me  even  more  than  the  news  itself;  and  I 

hardly  hdp  exclaiming,  ^  And  is  the  mother  of  a 
^  to  parish  m  this  way,  utterly  disregarded?'  But 
no  one  to  whom  I  could  utter  this  sentiment ;  and 
ind  but  tiiat  moment  left  Stephen  and  Lizzy  in  the 
\dah*  I  ran  out  to  them  to  communicate  what  I  had 
^  ana  to  request  them  to  send  to  my  uncle  and  the 
»f  the  family.  ^  What  for  ?'  said  Stephen.  *  If  mv 
er  is  so  ill  as  that  foolish  aycih  will  have  it  she  win 
ad  long  before  my  father  can  come.^ 
^t  at  any  rate,'  I  answered^  '  he  ought  to  be  sent 
Bmd  your  brothers  and  sisters  are  near  at  hand! 

let  little  Gatty  see  her  mother  before  she  dies. 

r  loves  her  mother.    She  hxva  a  heart.' 

itephen  had  his  mouth  open  to  answer  me^  but  was 
cca  by  Lizzyi  who  pinched  his  arm  yet  not  so  dex 
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terously  as  that  I  could  not  see  the  motion ;  and  sudi  a    *! 
tempest  of  indignation  rose  in  my  mind  at  the  moment,    l 
that  I  turned  away,  hinting  that  I  doubted  not  but  they    " 
would  do  what  was  right  according  to  their  judgment 
Aough  I  was  certainly  of  opinion  that  every  absent  memr 
ber  of  the  family  should  be  immediately  sent  for. 

"  I  then  returned  to  my  chamber,  but  with  such  an  im- 
pression of  horror,  that  I  would  not  be  undressed,  but 
lay  down  on  my  couch,  having  had  it  drawn  near  to  the 
door  which  opened  to  the  outer  verandah.  My  ayah 
and  matranee  were  seated  on  their  goderies,  talking  to 
each  other  at  another  window. 

'^  Hindoostaunee  was  my  mother  tongue;  and  thoughl 
had  quite  forgotten  it  whUe  in  England,  I  had  renewed 
my  acquaintance  with  it  already,  to  such  a  degree,  tha^ 
I  very  well  understood  what  my  women  were  muttering 
to  each  other.  They  were  speaking  of  charms,  and  re* 
commending  them  to  be  used  for  the  sick  person ;  telling 
of  wonderful  efiects  produced  by  knives  placed  under  the 
pillow  of  a  dying  person ;  with  other  incredible  things: 
and  interspereing  these  anecdotes  with  various  accounts 
of  deaths  and  funerals,  ghosts  and  spectres,  ill  omens, 
and  fatal  prognostics. 

.  "  While  I  lay  hearkening  to  these  horrors,  all  became 
silent  round  the  bung-alow.  The  long  shadows  of  the 
trees,  visible  through  the  latticed  door,  shot  across  the 
lawn,  interspersed  with  streaks  of  moonlight  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  to  be  heard,  and  the  low  murmur  of 
the  moschetto  only  prevented  the  silence  being  perfectly 
undisturbed. 

^*  I  Ijad  thrown  a  gauze  veil  over  my  face,  to  defend 
me  from  these  minute  tormentors,  and  after  awhile  be-  ' 
came  overpowered  with  sleep.  I  lay  in  this  state  of  in-  ] 
sensibility  for  some  hours,  and  it  was  still  dark  when  I 
was  awakened  by  some  noise;  and  springing  up  from 
my  pouch,  I  hastily  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  My 
women,  who  had  been  roused  at  the  same  time  as  my- 
self, were  standing  by  me,  lifthig  up  their  skinny  haniis, 
staring  wildly,  and  using  a  name  which  we  are  forbid- 
den to  mention  lighfly  on  any  occasion.  *  Tell  me,'  I 
said,  'tell  me  what  is  the  matter?'  and  at  the  same  mo- 
menti  I  was  sensible  of  the  distant  sound  of  shrieks  and 
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oieih— lioHbw  cries  and  frightftd  shrieks—which  termi- 
nated in  certain  protracted  tones,  of  which  I  can  oniy 
gire  an  idea  by  dedring  my  reader  to  imagine  a  tune  en- 
tiJdy  composed  of  the  discords  in  a  piano-forte.  'What 
does  this  ^gpifyl'  I  said  to  my  women.  'Do  explain 
it  to  me.    What  does  it  portend? 

"•The  Begum^^  replied  the  ayah^  drawing  up  her 
wrinkled  features  into  a  horrible  grimace,  with  which 
fllie  endeavoiifed  to  hide  her  absolute  want  of  all  feeling, 
^^tSeguin  is  no  more!'  and  she  finished  her  speech 
with  a  groan)  which  Was  re-echoed  by  the  nuUrannee  in 
another  key. 

"*No  moi^!'  I  said;  *and  my  uncle  not  here!  and 
poor  Gatty  absent!'  and  immediately  lighting  a  wax 
taper  by  tiie  chiragh^  I  ran  out  into  the  hall.  I  found 
this  room,  and  the  rooms  beyond,  quite  empty.  I  passed 
from  them  into  my  cousm  Lizzy^  keeping-room,  but  I 
foond  no  on^  there.  The  howling,  however,  in  this  room 
vas  dreadfully  audible ;  and  I  attempted  to  pass  on  into 
the  area  of  the  second  buvgdhui,  but  wad  baffled  in  my 
itf^iipi,  ibi:  erery  door  was  locked.  ^  I  stood  awhile  at  a 
ioor^  but  eoold  not  make  out  any  th^g  that  wad  passinff 
^thin;  and  then  teturned  to  mv  chamber,  wbei'e  I  wept 
HI  suioiae,  and  then  fell  into  a  feverish  sleep. 

^iii  the  morning  my  break&st  Wds  brought  to  me,  but 
[  was  decidedly  il^  and  unable  to  rise ;  and  my  cousin 
LisQrhad  iob  many  concerns  of  her  own  to  think  of  me. 
How  this  day  passed  with  her  or  her  brother,  or  how 
Qiinffa  wem  kna&aged,  or  who  was  sent  Ibr,  I  know  not ; 
Imt  I  was  told,  that  the  ficin<»al  was  io  take  place  at  sun- 
iet,  for  it  Isl  impossible  to  keep  the  dead  any  longer  in 
India;  ^d  I  heard  with  hortot,  that  the  Begum  was  to 
be  buried  in  the  MufiStOmati  burylng-ground,  a  gloomy 
&^  of  toinbd  which  I  had  isieen  not  faf  from  the  jfbot  of 
me  of  the  motmtains. 

''It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  inquii^e  whether  my 
Uncle  had  endeitvOured  to  convert  this  poor  woman 
to  the  hii^e  of  Ghrtstiati :  nevertheless,  it  was  a  great 
diock  to  me,  when  I  found  that  nothing  of  this  kind  had 
tieen  done^  and  that  this  miserable  woman,  notwithstand- 
ing her  conneadon  With  Europeans,  had  aied  in  heathen 
Is^kness,  without  one  ray  of  light 
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<<  Being"  oippcHrtecl,  therefofe,  Igr  ber,  I  wenl  ou 
found  th^  whole  &mily,  with  the  excepition  of 
Celia,  and  Gatty,  arranged  aronnd  &0  table.  The 
a  general  gloom  on  eyeiy  face,  aod  a  strong  expi 
of  anxiety  on  that  of  one  or  two  ia  p^M^ular ;  en 
uncle  was  smoking  with  great  p^raey^raiiGe,  only 
ing,  as  I  entered,  to  ask  me  how  I  did.  The  late 
tion  was.  however,  never  once  hinted  fit,  but  an  exe 
to  Mongnyr,  whicn  my  uncle  spolo  of  as  to  take 
in  a  few  days^ 

"  When  I  returned  to  my  roomi)  ikipiiemia  aoc 
nied  me,  and  assisted  me  in  arranging  the  things  in 
was  to  take  with  me  and  to  leave  behind ;  a£r  •  ^ 
she  partook  of  i^y  bed,  and  we  spa:it  some  time  i) 
ing  over  the  illness,  death,  andr  nmeral  of  the  po< 
£rum.  We  both  wept  puretdves  to  sle^  ei^  havi 
private  as  w?ll  as  mutual  causes  of  sorrow. 

'^  The  elephant  was  ready  at  sunrise,  and  Euphen 
I  were  mounted  on  the  hpwdak;  while  the  Mu 
and  Gatty  followed  us  in  a  bullock-^soachy  the;  son 
Gatty  having  given  way  to  suUennesa 

'<  I  was  so  iS  when  I  arrived  at  Mr.  Fairiie's  hw^ 
that  I  was  glad  to  go  to  bed ;  and  poor  Gatty  sal 
of  the  day  witl\  her  Muglanee,  crying  and  fretti 
the  sUHnffe  by  my  bedside.  I,  however,  soon 
the  comfort  of  being  left  with  a  tender  and  ptosis  r 
rather  than  with  an  aydh^  and  was  greatly  coi:^ 
her  counsel  and  presence.  Still,  however,  my  ^ 
terview  with  Mr.  Fit?henry  rested  on  my  mind ; 
was  relieved  when  1 1^  brought  myself  to  tell  I 
mia  ail  that  had  j>as8ea  between  ituU  yomig  m 
myself.  -. 

"  \i  was  impossible  to  do  any  thme  with  Gatty  < 
this  m^Dcholy  dc^;  but  the  oe^ct  day  I  had  a& 
tunity  of  observing  the  various  oSbr^  of  Buphe 
detach  her  fr^M^  fte  native  servants,  to  <iraw:  her  i 
self,  and  to  engage  her  in  better  thingSi  But,  a&  1 
to  have  a  better  opportunity  of  fitoowii^  the  fruits 
labours  of  this  exceileijt  young  woman,  with  her 
tunate  little  sister,  t  shtm  not  entar  into  the  parti 
of  them  in  this  place,  l^lice  it  to  say,  that,  b< 
month  past)  Euphemia  had  eflfectually  won  the  cool 
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tty,  and  the  Moglanee  was  only  allowed  to  attend 
the  presence  and  under  the  eye  of  her  aister ;  a 
istanoe  which  so  greatly  offended  the  old  woman, 
le  one  day  demanded  her  iuwaub^  and  walked  off 
iinde^s^  where,  probaUy  from  some  idea  of  remu- 
>B,  flAie  was  added  to  the  number  of  waiting-wo> 
irho  crowded  the  apartments  of  my  other  female 
s. 

ter  a  few  days,  throogfa  the  eifect  of  regular  hour% 
t  quiet,  interesting  conversation,  and  so  much  of 
Bsolatioiis  of  religion  as  I  was  capable  of  receiving, 
alUi  was  becommg  gradually  better,  when  I  was 
hrown  hack  by  hearing  from  avisiter  that  Mr.  Fitz- 

was  married  at  Monghyr  to  my  cousin  Julia, 
d,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  large  independent  fortune 
she  possessed,  and  which  had  become  necessary 

in  order  to  restore  his  ruined  finances. 
f  first  emotions  on  hearing  this  news  were  those 
ningled  anger;  but  these  feelings  presently  as> 

a  more  tender  character,  and  I  could  not  help 
:  sorrow  for  one  who  had  thus,  through  his  own 
abandoned  every  pleasing  prospect :  for  that  he  was 
9d  to  me  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  neither  could 
•t  the  corruptness  of  his  motives  in  marrying  my 

• 

remained  with  Euphemia  till  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzhen-^ 
imed  to  Bauglepore,  and  were  settled  in  their  own 

the  mean  time,  Jonathan  and  Joaiah  took  up  their 
ice  on  the  hills,  and  Lizzy  went  to  keep  their 
Samuel  was  sent  to  Calcutta,  to  a  merchant's 
ng-house,  and  Celia  abode  with  her  sister ;  and  as 
5n  and  Lucretia  were  the  only  branches  of  the 
'  left  with  their  &iher,  my  uncle  expressed  a  wish 

sdiould  return  to  him,  and  I  thought  it  right  to 

Qien  I  returned  to  my  uncle's  house.  I  found  things 
in  the  same  state  as  they  were  betore.  I  saw  no 
jnce  whatever  in  my  uncle:  there  was  no  appear- 
>f  any  thing  Hke  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  Begum  ; 
ninution  of  natural  strength  occasioned  by  sorrow 
fear  of  the  future,  or  regret  for  the  past.    He  was 
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the  same  loud,  boisterous,  passionate  character  as  ^er, 
with  certain  short  intervals  of  feeling  and  generosity 
whichN seemed  to  declare  what  he  might  have  been  in 
better  society.  I  could  never  find  out  that  he  had  any 
sensibility  of  religion,  for  he  never  spoke  on  the  subject, 
and  of  morality  his  ideas  were  loose  in  the  extreme ; 
and  although  he  never  expressed  himself  in  a  decidedly 
profligate  manner,  or  argued  in  favour  of  vice  in  the 
abstract,  yet  he  had  such  a  coarseness  of  expression,  and 
confusion  of  ideas  on  all  subjects  of  importance,  that  it 
was  often  very  painful  to  hear  him.  Indeed,  as  time 
advanced,  I  fear  he  became  more  violent  with  his  ser- 
vants, more  inflammable  in  his  temper,  and  less  attentive 
to  truth,  being  led  by  passion  to  assert  any  thing  which 
came  uppermost  against  persons  whom  he  disliked.  He 
was  always,  however,  kind  to  me,  and  lavish  in  the  pro- 
vision he  made  for  me ;  for,  although  he  would  some- 
times knock  down  a  servant  who  had  been  detected  in 
cheating  him  of  a  few  pice^  he  was  uncommonly  care- 
less in  more  extensive  money  transactions. 

"I  remained  with  my  uncle,  after  my  return  to  him 
for  about  fourteen  months ;  and  when  I  had  ceased  to  be 
uneasy  about  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  I  began  to  sink  much  into 
Indian  apathy  and  indulgence.  My  religious  feelings  had 
been  strengthened  while  I  remained  with  Euphemia,  bat 
they  became  very  weak  and  faint  after  I  left  her ;  and 
having  no  other  object  or  afiair  on  my  hands  in  which 
my  heart  was  interested,  I  began  to  love  and  study  dress 
and  ornament,  and  to  seek  general  admiration,  which  is 
one  degree  worse  than  that  of  desiring  the  particular  ad- 
miration of  an  individual. 

"My  reader  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  know  if  I  ever  saw 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzhenry  during  the  period  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  I  did  see  them,  ana  saw  them  often.  My  first 
meeting  with  Mr.  Fitzhenry  was  painful  in  the  extreme; 
but  I  was  supported  through  it  by  pride,  and  I  gloried  in 
showing  him  that  I  did  not  care  for  him,  and  in  appear- 
ing totally  regardless  of  him ;  while  at  the  same  moment 
my  heart  was  ready  to  break  to  see  him  united  to  a  wo- 
man whose  cold,  haughty,  and  selfish  manner  must  have 
been  utterly  hateful  to  him. 

"The  indifference  affected  by  me  was  returned  by 
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fM  ym;  and  we  played  our  parts  80  wdl,  that  we  probably 
^  ifter  a  time,  began  to  feel,  in  some  degree,  wbat  we  at 
12!^  only  assumed.  I  must,  however,  oonfeasthat  I  never 
^n'    was  quite  easy  in  his  company. 

jce'  ^After  his  marriage  with  Julia,  his  appearance  and 
BE  manners  began  rapidly  to  lose  their  polish,  his  language 
sit  became  coarse,  and  his  conversation  less  guarded ;  and 
tM  *s  Julia  also  became  riovenly  in  her  dress,  and  inelegant 
i£,  in  her  person,!  began  to  feel  for  her  a  disgust  which  pre- 
ir .:  ehided  all  possiUe  ideas  of  envy,  althou^  she  had  won 
Bi  from  me  the  only  man  in  whose  &vour  my  aflectious 
ff-     bad  ever  been  engaged. 

^  ^  It  was  about  twdve  months  alter  my  return  to  my 
::  HDcle's  house,  when  I  again  saw  Mr.  Milboume,  of  whom , 
ie  I  had  heard  no  more  since  the  day  which  had  succeeded 
V  the  baH.  He  came  to  Baugiepore  about  this  tune,  with  a 
snperb  snwarree^  and  was  much  talked  of  fiM*  his  riches 
and  expensive  way  of  living. 

^On  this  occasion  he  renewed  his  addresses,  and  I  was 
by  this  time  become  so  much  of  an  Indian  as  to  think  I 
should  enjoy  the  style  and  magnificence  of  the  East  I 
therefore  accepted  him  without  doing  him  the  justice  of 
appreciating  his  good  qualities,  of  which  he  had  many, 
or  thinking  it  worth  my  while  to  inquire  whether  I  coula 
like  him  sufficiently  to  insure  him  an  affectionate  wife. 

^  As  I  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  so  much  in  many 
parts  of  my  story,  I  shall  say  but  little  on  ihe  season  of 
courtship  previous  to  my  settlement.  It  is  sufficient  to ' 
observe,  that  I  married  Mr.  Milboume  wittiout  knowing 
much  about  him,  mid  with  no  other  views  than  the  en- 
joyment of  splendour  and  independence.  I  was  married 
within  six  weeks  after  I  had  accepted  Mr.  Milboume's 
offier;  and,  having  taken  an  afiectionate  leave  of  my  un- 
de,  and  a  formal  one  of  my  cousins,  proceeded  across  the 
country  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  my  husband's  station, 
which  was. not  very  distant  from  Baugiepore,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  one  of  the  finest  situations  in 
Bengal 

^  Picture  to  yourself  a  range  of  hills,  covered  with  fo- 
rests, inclining  in  a  mighty  sweep  to  the  river  Ganges; 
ajid  a  noble  puckah  house,  flat-roofed,  and  encircled  by 
a  colonnade  of  pillars,  standing  on  a  large  and  verdant 
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lawn,  on  a  gentle  slope  among  these  hills,  yet  so 
the  river  as  to  conunand  a  long  extent  of  water ,  ai 
view  of  an  ancient  temple  or  pagoda^  built  on  the 
site  bank  amidst  a  cluster  of  the  finest  and  most  bes 
treos.  Such  was  my  husband's  place  of  abode,  and 
indeed  was  the  elevation  of  my  mind  when  I  first  I 
this  noble  mansion  and  glorious  domain :  for  glorio 
"^eed  it  appeared  to  be,  whether  I  looked  up  to  the 
blue  azure  of  the  sky,  or  the  palm-crowned  summ 
the  hills  in  the  back-ground,  or  down  on  the  she 
ravines,  the  green  and  spacious  lawns,  or  the  wid 
sparkling  bc^ni  of  the  for-famed  Gunga.  I  was 
with  phde,  and  really  began  now  to  expect  that  a 
views  of  earthly  happiness  were  beginning  to  be  i 
ed;  for  my  heart  had  been  closed  to  the  expectatic 
high  conjugal  felicity,  by  the  conduct  of  the  only 
who  had  ever  engaged  my  romantic  feeling:s  of  affe 
and  now  my  unsanctified  desires  shot  forth  in  eager 
ings  after  earthly  splendour.  Which  I  believed  were 
to  be  realized. 

'^  It  was  sunset  when  we  entered  the  gates  of  01 
main,  and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased,  when,  led  b 
husband  through  several  antechambers,  I  at  kngth 
myself  in  a  wide  hall  encircled  by  pillars  which  1< 
like  marble,  where  a  table  of  considerable  length  w 
out  with  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  a  rich  assortmi 
the  finest  cut-glass  and  china.  '  Your  table,'  I  sal 
set  out  as  for  a  krge  company.'  ^d  I  was  imp] 
i?om  the  circumstance  that  I  was  likely  to  have 
society  in  this  place. 

" '  We  have  not  one  European  lady  here,'  replie 
Milbourne,  <buta  good. society  among  the  gentle 
and  I  always  have  such  a  dinner  as,  if  the  whole  e 
were  to  join  U£l  would  be  quite  sufiicient  And,  in 
there  are  few  days  in  which  I  have  not  several  g 
And  more  than  this^'  he  added,  '  we  have  multitud 
visits  from  persons  passing  up  and  down  the  river 
the  higher  provinces.  Therefore,  my  dear  Olivia, 
is  no  danger  of  your  finding  the  place  solitary.' 

"  When  people  possess  fine  things,  they  like  to 
them  seen  r  and  I  felt  at  that  monmet  no  otiier  ax 
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Imt  that  we  might  have  an  abundance  of  visiters  to  wit- 
ness my  ma^ificence. 

""  Through  the  hall,  Mr.  Milboume  led  me  into  a  beauti- 
ful range  of  apartments,  which  were  appointed  for  my- 
Belf     Here  I  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  half  the 
BDperb  cabinets  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  which  had 
been  prepared  for  Mr.  MUboume's  wife,  probably  long 
before   he   had  thought  of  me.     But   my  romantic 
feelings  resi>ecting  love  were  over,  and  I  was  not  very 
anxious  to  ascertain  any  further  particulars  respecting 
these  matters.    However,  I  was  pleased  to  see  several  fe- 
male servants  of  a  more  respectable  appearance  than 
those  I  had  been  accustomed  to  at  my  uncle's,  waiting  to 
receive  my  orders.  Among  these  was  an  elderly  woman, 
richly  dressed  in  a  Benares  silk  petticoat  and  many  sil- 
ver  and  even  gold  bangles^  who  seemed  to  have  the 
command  of  the  others. 

"  I  had  scarcely  time  to  change  my  dress  before  I  was 
summoned  to  dinner,  which  was  served  up  with  eVbry 
circumstance  of  oriental  pomp ;  and  I  retired  to  rest  at  an 
early  hour,  to  enjoy  new  dreams  of  an  earthly  paradise, 
gardens  of  roses,  and  years  of  uninterrupted  pleasure. 

"^  From  that  period,  for  many  months,  my  life  passed 
on  in  a  way  which  has  left  few  traces  on  my  memory, 
but  which  had  a  powerful  effect  on  my  character ;  for  I 
was  gradually  becoming,  during  this  interval,  a  determi- 
nately  selMi,  haughty,  imperious,  and  insolent  fme  lady, 
wholly  devoted  to  self-pleasing,  and  seldom  indulging  a 
warm  or  generous  feeling ;  gradually  sinking  into  the  lan- 
guor attendant  on  hot  climates,  and  losing  all  vigour  of 
feeling  with  the  bloom  and  freshness  I  had  brought  from 
England. 

"  My  days  were  spent  with  little  variety.  I  generally 
rose  before  sunrise,  and  took  the  air  on  an  elephant. 
When  I  returned,  I  went  to  bed  again,  and  slept  or  dozed 
till  eight  o'clock.  I  then  arose,  and  was  dressed,  for  I 
never  used  the  slightest  exertion  to  dress  myself.  I  then 
crept  languidly  out  of  my  room  to  breakfast,  which  was 
with  us  a  public  meal.  My  husband  was  deeply  engaged 
with  his  hookah,  and  I  generally  found  some  one  or  other 
among  the  young  civilians  who  frequented  our  table  with 
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vbom  to  oniy^rse,  and  before  whom  to  show  off  my  finft 
lady-airs.  We  generally  contrived  to  wear  away  our 
time  till  near  tea  o'clock  with  these  visitera ;  after  which 
I  returned  to  my  own  apartments,  where  I  found  employ- 
ment in  reading^  for  we  had  all  the  new  publications  of  a 
lighter  kind,  together  with  assortments  of  fashionable  dres- 
ses, twice  every  year  from  England,  and  in  looking  over 
and  directing  the  exploits  of  four  dirffees^  who  sat  in  a 
verandah  a^oining  my  apartments.  And  thus^  with  the 
he^p  of  oecasionid  visiters,  and  the  calls  of  the  medical 
man  of  the  station,  I  contrived  to  wear  away  the  time  tili 
tfffhig:  At  tiffing,  we  had  always  some  individuals  calt 
tng,  which  prevented  mesnflferiBg  from  the  extreme  tac^ 
tnmity  of  Mr.  Milboume;  and  this  meal  being  concluded, 
a  doze  on  the  sofa,  and  another  peep  into  some  novel,  car- 
ried me  on  till  it  viras  time  to  dress  for  the  evenkig-airing; 
at  which  time  I  asain  saw  my  husband,  and  sometimes 
had  the  honour  of  nis  company. 

^  It  was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  my  life,  (if  such  absurd 
amusements  are  worthy  the  name,)  to  see  the  variety  of 
equipages,  horses,^  and  elephants,  which  were  paraded, 
every  evening,  in  the  front  of  our  house ;  among  which 
was  a  handsome  phaeton,  a  torirjan,  an  elephtmt  with 
his  superb  hawdahj  a  gig  or  buggy  as  we  called  it,  other 
carriages  of  inferior  note,  and  several  saddle-horses ;  and 
it  was  not  seldom,  in  the  cold  season,  that,  after  having 
surveyed  all  these,  I  have  dismissed  them  every  one,  and 
preferred  a  walk  in  the  ornamented  pleasure-grounds 
which  surrounded  the  house. 

'^A  splendid  dinner  was  ready  on  our  return  from 
our  airing ;  and  we  not  unfrequently  concluded  tibe  day 
by  playing  at  cards.  We  never  supped,  or  went  to  bed 
early. 

"  Thus  passed  day  after  day,  there  being  no  notice  by 
bell  or  book  to  remind  us  of  the  Sabbath ;  so  that,  after 
awhile,  I  almost  forgot  to  remark  itis  recurrence,  and,  ia 
fact,' became,  after  a  few  months,  not  precisely  a  heathen, 
(because  the  heathen  have  their  forms  and  ordinances^ 
however  profligate  and  absurd,)  but  a  creature  without  a 
Ood,  and  without  a  thought  beyond  the  present  sate  of 
being. 

**  Thus  passed  the  first  twelve  months  of  my  married 
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iWe;  at  tbe  end  of  wiach  time,  my  aflfectkms  and  feel* 
oif  Jogs  were  warmly  and  tenderly  excited  by  the  birth  of 
Id;    a  danghter,  whom  we  called  Mary  Anne.    She  was  a 
im    iwnarkahly  ptetty  child ;  but,  as  the  surgeon  oi  the  station 
diose  to  imagine  I  must  have  a  very  tender  coostttution, 
as  soon  as  she  was  bom  she  was  placed  in  the  bosom  m 
adAove,  whose  infant,  a  fine  little  black  baby,  was  cou- 
nted, in  consequence,  to  that  fate  to  which  most  of  the 
icster-brothers  and  sisters  of  the  European  children  in 
India  are  doomed,  viz.  an  early  death  for  want  of  the  mo- 
th&'s  care. 

"About  two  months  after  my  confinement,  it  was 
thought  that  change  of  air  might  be  of  advantage  to  me; 
and  we  accordin^y  embark^  in  a  superb  pinnace,  on 
the  Granges,, with  our  child  and  her  nurse,  and  in  a  few 
days,  came  to  anchor  under  the  conka  bank  on  whidbi 
my  uncle's  house  stood. 

''The  old  gentleman  was  glad  to  see  me,  but  he  was 
not  in  a  state  to  regard  my  magnificence,  or  even  to 
notice  my  beautiful  child  in  her/ti&%  robes  and  superb 
Jace  caps :  for  many  &mily  troubles  were  then  pressing 
upon  him,  and  he  looked  at  least  ten  years  older  than 
when  I  parted  from  him.  I  saw  in  a  moment,  when  he 
entered  the  pinnace,  that  aU  was  not  well  with  him; 
but  he  acknowledged  only  one  of  his  many  causes  of 
trouble,  and  that  was,  the  illness  of  Gatty,  his  favourite 
child,  whom  he  described  as  in  a  d3ang  condition  from 
an  inward  complaint  very  common  in  India.  I  dter- 
wards,  however,  learned  that  the  state  of  this  child  was 
by  no  means  the  only  occasion  of  the  old  man's  grief. 
Of  all  his  other  children,  there  was  not  one  who  gave 
him  the  least  satisfaction.  Jonathan,  it  seems,  had  con- 
nected himself  so  with  the  natives,  in  his  retu*ed  situation 
amcmg  the  hills,  that  he  was  then  scarcely  fit  for  Euro- 
pean society.  Josiah  was  become  wholly  indolent  and 
worthless;  and  Samuel  had  returned  m  disgrace  from  Cal- 
cutta. JuHa  and  Mr.  Fitzhenry  were  supposed  to  be  very 
unhappy  in  each  other,  and  it  was  feared  were  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  Mr.  Fitzhenry  having  lately  been  very  ex- 
travagant Celia  had  mane  a  very  imprudent  match: 
and  it  had  been  discovered  that  Lizzy  and  Stephen  had 
emb^zled  a  variety  of  their  late  mother's  effects  for  their 
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own  use,  having  taken  advantage  of  being  left  with  her 
in  her  last  illness. 

"  Many  of  these  circumstances  were  told  to  me  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Fairlie,  and  were  spoken  of  with  anguish  by. 
Euphemia ;  but  my  uncle  neither  at  that  time  nor  after- 
wards ever  alluded  to  them. 

^^  I  was  much  affected  by  hearing  this  account  of  Gatty, 
and,  being  told  that  she  was  with  Euphemia,  I  left  my 
child  with  her  father  and  her  attendant,  and  set  off  with 
my  uncle  to  Mr.Fairlie's,  for  it  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening  when  our  pinnace  came  to  anchor. 

^  It  was  the  cold  season  at  this  time,  and  the  whole 
vaUey^of  Bauglepore  appeared  green  and  beautiful;  yet 
I  felt  my  spirits  much  depressed  as  I  descended  into  it, 
and  feeUngs  of  seriousness  possessed  me  as  I  approached 
the  house  where  I  expected  to  see  the  dying  child.  My 
uncle,  however,  uttered  not  one  word  as  we  went  on,  al- 
though we  were  seated  side  by  side  in  the  howdah  of  his 
elephant 

"  When  we  approached  the  house  6f  my  cousins,  the 
same  pleasing  and  peaceful  order  prevailed  around  it ; 
there  were,  indeed,  some  servants  in  the  iTeram^aA,  but 
they  were  sitting  quietly,  all  engaged  in  some  employ- 
ment. Within  we  heard  no  sound ;  and  my  uncle  walk- 
ed forward,  stepping  softly,  and  when  he  met  Mr.  Fair- 
lie  in  the  hall,  he  seemed  unable  to  ask  after  his  child. 
Mr.  Fairlie,  after  acknowledging  my  presence  with  a  be- 
nevolent smile,  spoke  to  the  father's  inquiring  looks,  and 
said,  *She  is  easy,  quite  easy:  and  happy,  very  happy. 
She  is  taking  a  little  rest^  after  which,  as  you  are  now 
come,  if  she  is  able,  we  mean  to  have  the  ceremony  per- 
formed.' 

"My  uncle  uttered  a  kind  of  groan;  which,  however, 
he  strove  to  suppress;  and  I  could  not  help  asking, 
'  What  ceremony  V 

"'Baptism,'  said  Mr.  Fairlie,  in  a  low  voice.  'Your 
shipmate,  Mr.  Amot,  is  here,  and  we  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  presence.' 

"  *  Mr.  Amot !'  I  repeated.  *  Mr.  Amot  here  V  And  I 
would  gladly  have  left  the  house,  but  it  was  impossible; 
so  I  followed  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Fairlie  into  the  room 
where  poor  Gatty  lay.  It  was  the  apartment  which  I  had 
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^  M  formeriy  oocapied;  and  as  I  entered  it,  I  «aw  the  child 
^  /  itretched  on  a  sofa,  and  Euphemia  sitting  by  her  with  an 
^    io&nt  in  her  lap,  a  daughter,  nearly  of  the  age  of  my 
^    own.    On  the  face  of  Gatty,  death  was  imprinted  with 
"^     an  indelible  expression ;  yet  there  was  a  softness,  a  ten- 
derness, and  a  grace  on  her  countenance,  which  seemed 
'      to  denote  a  holy  principle  formed  within  her,  that  would 
insore  her  triumph  over  the  grave.    At  sight  of  her  fa- 
ther and  me,  she  smiled ;  and  repeating  my  name,  held 
out  her  feverish  hand.    The  poor  fiither  turned  to  Mns. 
Fairlie,  who  had  given  her  infant  to  its  nurse,  and  said, 
with  a  stifled  groan,  '  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  this 
change.    When  did  it  take  place  V 

"'Last  night,'  returned  Mrs.  Fairlie,  in  a  low  voice; 
'but  she  is  free  from  pain  now ;  she  is  easy,  and  very 
happy.' 

^'She  has  no  pain?'  said  the  father;  'so  much  the 
worse :'  and,  unable  to  repress  his  feelings,  he  walked  to 
a  window,  when  his  groans  were  for  a  moment  audiblCi 
and  then  suddenly  they  appeared  to  be  suppressed. 

'^'Are  you  come,  Olivia,  to  see  me  l^ptized?'  said 
Gatty.  '  This  is  kind ;'  and  turning  to  Euj^emia, '  Pray 
call  Mr.  Amot  now  papa  is  come.  Don't  let  us  put  it  off 
any  longer.  O,  I^  do  so  desire  to  he  bhptized,  and  to  te 
made  a  child  of  God.' 

"• '  To  receive  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  my  Gatty.' 
nid  Euphemia.  '  I  do  trust  and  hope  that  you  are  al- 
ready endued  with  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace.' 

^  The  child  took  her  sister's  hand,  and  kissed  it  with 
her  parched  lips.  <  O,  Euphemia !  Euphemia  I'  die  said, 
'I  shall  love  you  when  I  am  in  heaven;  for  you,  you 
were  the  first  person. who  ever  spoke  to  me  about  my 
Saviour,  or  taught  me  the  evil  of  my  heart.' 

^  I  was  fepeechless  with  amazement  while  all  this  was 
passing,  and  could  scarcely  believe  that  this  was  the  same 
ehUd,  who,  two  years  ago,  had  appesu^  to  me  i^  utterly 
irreclaimable.  I  wras  not  only  astonished  at  her  improv- 
ed manner,  and  the  sentiments  which  she  uttered,  but  at 
the  facility  with  which  she  expressed  herself  in  English ; 
and  not  knowing  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  sanctifying 
Che  heart — illummating  the  understanding— -beautifymg 
Ihe  eountenance^and  polishing  the  manners^I  wp^l 
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wholly  unable  to  account  for  wliat  I  e&W,  and  ready  to 
suppose  that  all  this  was  a  dream.  However,  I  had  little 
time  for  reflection,  for  at  that  moment  Mr.  Arnot,  my  old 
shipmate,  entered  the  room,  dressed  in  his  gown,  and 
bearing  on  his  countenance  such  an  expression  of  holy 
awe  and  tenderness  as  he  approached  the  bed  of  the 
dying  child,  as,  I  am  well  convinced,  could  only  have 
been  depicted  on  the  features  of  one  long  raised  above  all 
earthly  considerations.  I  had  the  decency  to  consider 
that  this  was  not  a  moment  for  the  public  recognition  of 
my  old  companion ;  I  therefore  endeavoured  rather  to 
elud^  his  observation,  and  found  it  no  difficult  matter,  as 
his  mind  seemed  so  wholly  engaged  with  what  he  was 
about  to  do. 

"Euphemia  had  brought  a  silver  basin,  containing 
water,  and  had  placed  it  on  a  tea-poy,  which  she  had 
covered  with  a  white  cloth ;  and  all  in  the  house,  who 
were  called  Christians,  were  presently  gathered  in  the 
apartment:  among  whom  I  observed  two  aged  native 
men,  with  white  hair,  and  a  very  wrinkled  native  wo- 
man, who  had  crept  in  at  a  remote  door ;  this  last  held 
in  her  arms  my  cousin's  infant  daughter,  who  was  in  a 
deep  sleep. 

.  "  Euphemia  had  sat  down  near  the  pillow  of  her  sis- 
ter's couch,  and  was  gently  raising  the  head  of  the  dying 
child.  My  uncle  and  Frederick  Fairlie  -stood  on  one 
side  of  the  couch;  I  had  placed  myself  near  the  foot; 
and  the  venerable  minister  had  approached  the  head 
of  the  bed,  standing  near  the  tea-poy.  After  a  momen- 
tary pause,  he  commenced  the  service  in  a  solemn  man- 
ner, choosing  that  baptismal  service  which  is  intended 
for  such  as  are  of  riper  years,  and  are  able  to  answer 
for  themselves ;  but  shortening  it  wherever  it  might  be 
conveniently  done  in  favour  of  the  weakness  of  the  dying 
child. 

"  I  had  never  felt,  till  that  moment,  any  sense  what- 
ever of  the  importance  of  our  baptismal  service :  and  I 
was  affected  beyond  measure  at  ^e  clearness  and  deci- 
sion with  which  the  little  girl  answered  all  the  questions 
proposed  during  the  course  of  the  service,  though  by  no 
means  in  the  words  indicated  by  the  Prayer  book,  and 
in  something  of  a  Hindoostaunee  accent  and  idionii 
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which  rendere^her  responses  still  more  affecting.  My 
QDcle  looked  sternly  and  determinately  composed,  witn 
his  arms  folded,  during  the  whole  of  the  service,  (for  I 
yentured  several  times  to  steal  an  anxious  look  at  him,) 
till  the  minister,  bathing  her  forehead  with  the  water, 
pronounced  these  words,  *  Gertrude,  I  baptize  thee  in 
ike  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Stm,  and  of  the 
Boihf  Ghost  /'  and  was  proceeding  to  declare  her  recep- 
tion into  the  congregation  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  when 
the  unhappy  father  turned  suddenly  round,  quitted  the 
room,  and  his  sobs  were  audible  till  he  had  reached  Mr. 
Fairlie's  study,  which  was  at  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
bungalow, 

^  Wliether  Mr.  Amot  was  himself  violently  affected  by 
this  circumstance,  or  whether  he  feared  that  the  strength 
of  the  little  sufiferer  might  be  exhausted,  certain  it  was, 
that  he  hastened  to  the  end  of  the  service.  He  pro- 
nounced a  blessing  on  the  newly  baptized  child,  with  a 
deep  and  tender  emphasis,  and  hastened  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  us  with  Gatty ;  who,  drawing  her  sister's  head 
down  to  hers  by  a  motion  of  the  hand,  whispered,  that 
she  wished  to  kiss  the  baby.  Mrs.  Fairlie  wept  at  the 
request,  and  taking  the  sleeping  infant  ^on  its  fringed 
rosare  from  the  arms  of  the  old  Christian  woman,  she 
brought  it  to  the  bed. 

"My  own  infant  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  one, 
yet  I  could  not  but  feel,  I  did  feel,  that  there  was  a  cer- 
taui  tender  expression  on  the  countenance  of  this  exqui- 
sitely lovely  baibe  of  my  cousin's,  which  exceeded  all  I 
had  ever  seen  or  conceived  of  infancy. 

"  Gatty  tried  to  raise  herself  to  look  at  the  infant,  and 
I  assisted  her  feeble  endeavours.  *  Farewell,  little  Lucy,' 
said  Gatty.  *  Farewell,  little  baby.  I  once  thought  I 
should  have  lived  to  be  your  nurse,  and  to  have  taught 
you  many  things;  but,  dear  Lucy, we  shall  not  be  parted 
long,  we  shall  meet  again  above'  (and  she  looked  up)  *in 
glory,  Lucy,  with  the  Shepherd ;  where  other  lambs  are 
gathered  to  his  fold.  One  more  kiss,  sweet  Lucy,'  (for 
my  cousin  was  gently  drawing  the  babe  away,).  *one 
more  kiss,  and  then — then  I  shall  be  ready.' 

" '  Ready  for  what,  my  love  V  said  Euphemia. 

"^  To  part  with  my  darling,'  returned  Gatty,  'and  go 
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to  my  Father's  house.  For  now,'  she  added,  addressmg 
me,  ^  he  has  set  his  signet  upon  me,  and  marked  me  for 
his  own.' 

*''  While  I  asked  her  what  signet,  the  baby  was  re* 
moved,  and  her  mind  evidently  began  to  wander.  Her 
strenffth,  as  might  be  expected,  seemed  to  fidl,  and  die 
sunk  back  on  her  pillow.  Being  directed  by  Enphemia, 
I  administered  some  cordial  drops  to  her,  which  were 
provided  on  a  table  \  after  which  she  nearly  closed  her 
eyes,  and  continued  to  sp^Jc  in  a  low  and  confused  man- 
ner tor  some  minutes,  saying, '  When  was  it  done  ?  Who 
did  it?  Did  you  do  it,  Olivia  1' 

"  *  Do  what,  my  love  V 

^ '  My  mother,'  she  said, '  did  they  baptize  her  ?  Why 
was  she  laid  in  that  horrible  place  T 

^ I  knew  not  what  to  answer;  and  as  Euphemia  had 
sent  away  her  child  and  was  returned,  I  looked  at  her 
to  dictate  my  reply.  Euphemia  motioned  to  me  to  make 
no  answer,  and  the  poor  young  sufferer  lay  still  a  mi- 
nute, her  eyes  being  closed ;  but  again  beginning  to 
roeak,  'It  is  a  dark  place,'  she  said,  'there  is  no  light 
there.  O,  my  mother !'  and  she  sobbed,  and  seemed  so 
agitated  in  her  sleep  or  doze,  that  Euphemia  spoke  to 
her,  and  said,  '  Gatty,  dear  Gatty,  my  beloved,  what  is 
the  matter?' 

"  The  child  opened  her  eyes  with  a  distressing  stare j 
*That  bi^rying-ground,'  she  said,  *is  so  very,  very  far  off 
It  gets  further  pff  every  moment,— O.  how  very  far !' 

" '  Gatty,  my  love,'  said  Euphemia,  *  you  are  dreaming. 
Awake,  awake,  my  child,'  and  she  raised  her  head  a  lit- 
tle, and  kept  repeating  her  name  for  a  minute. 

"*Is  it  you,  Euphemia?'  said  the  child.  *Is  it  you, 
my  Euphemia  ?  But  shall  I  never  see  my  mother's  graTe 
again?  Am  I  parted  for  ever,  Euphemia,  from  my  mo- 
ther?' f        -»  J 

"'No  one  has  ever  said  so,  my  child,'  returned  Eo- 
phemiai 

"  *I  thought  you  said  so ;  and  Olivia  just  now  said  so,* 
she  added.  '  Olivia,  why  did  you  speak  to  me  about  my 
mother  ?' 

la'  said  Euphemia,  'lay  your  poor  he 


" '  Come^'  said  Euphemia,  'lay  your  poor  head  on  my 
bosom,  and  I  will  repeat  a  hymn  to  you,  and  you  shall 
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JdBg>;  and  my  lorely  couan  stretched  hersdf  on  the 
couch,  and  laid  her  Uttle  sister's  head  on  her  bosom,  and 
fgeaily  soothed  her  till  a  refreshing  sleep  had  overcome 
«    £»,  and  she  was.  enabled  to  remove  her  to  her  pillow  and 
B    leave  h»  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  care  of  the  oM  Chris- 
^    tian  woman. 

^        "  We  now  withdrew  from  the  sick  chamber,  and  I  had 
»     opportunitv  of  living  free  vent  to  my  teaurs.   <  O,  £uphe> 
.   mia,'  I  said,  'what  a  scene  is  this  I' 

"  *  It  shows,'  said  she,  ^  the  wonderful  power  of  regene* 
I  lating  grace.  It  shows,  my  dear  Olivia,  that  religion  is 
no  imaginary  things  It  also  proves  that  my  uiSiappy 
brokers  and  sisters  were  as  capable  of  improvement  as 
other  children,  had  they  possessed  <»ily  common  advan* 
tages ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  that  these  are  tiie  reflections 
whidi  now  so  dreadfully  embitter  the  feelings  of  my  un- 
ha|>py  father.' 

'^  We  were  still  wi&in  the  range  of  the  ladies'  apart- 
ments^ and  we  sat  down  near  an  open  window ;  and  cm 
this  occasion,  Euphemia,  in  the  fulness  of  her  sod  heart, 
told  me  oC  the  many  distressing  and  disgraceful  events 
which  had  taken  place  am<mg  my  cousins  since  she  had 
Been  me.  Of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzhenry,  especially,  she 
gave  a  most  affecting  account;  informing  me,  that 
Uieir  union  had  been  a  truly  wretched  one ;  that  Julia 
had  tried  him  greatly  with  the  violence  of  her  temper, 
aad  that  he  had  retaliated  by  open  contempt  -,  that,  al- 
though frequently  very  gay,  and  even  noisy  in  company, 
he  was  subject  to  intervals  of  the  most  alarming  de- 
spomdencyy  which  sometimes  continued  for  days  toge- 
ther. She  concluded  by  saying,  *0,  Olivia,  you  had, 
indeed,  an  escape ;  when,  in  losing  your  hopes  of  in- 
heriting any  thing  from  your  father,  you  also  lost  that 
onhappy  man.' 

"  *  But  might  he  not,'  I  said,  and  hesitated, 

'< '  Might  he  not  have  been  happier  V  added  she,  taking 
me  up,  '  have  done  better,  had  he  married  the  woman 
he  pretended  to  love,  and  certainly  would  have  chosen  1 
Ah,  Olivia !  I  have  my  doubts.  Mr.  Fitzhenry  is  an  inft- 
del;  from,  this  springs  his  heaviest  afflictions.  Had  you 
married  him,  would  you  have  endeavoured  to  lead  him 
to  God  ?  The  question  is  easily  answered.  How  hav«f 
IV.  B 
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you  acted  in  this  respect  towards  the  mildery  : 
more  amiable  man,  who  is  now  your  husband  V 

**  I  could  make  no  reply  to  this,  but  being  muc 
come  by  my  feelings,  began  to  renew  my  tears;  s 
thing  more  passed  between  Euphemia  and  mysc 
was  summoned  to  attend  my  uncle,  who  waited 
on  the  elephant. 

"I  took  a  hasty  leave  of  Euphemia,  promisini 
with  her  b^  day^awn ;  and  being  led  into  the  vei 
by  Mr.  Fairlie,  there  met  and  acknowledged  Mr. 
who  promised  to  call  on  me  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
form  the  same  kind  office  for  my  little  daughte: 
had  done  for  poor  Gatty,  and,  as  I  afterwards  foi 
my  cousin's  little  Lucy. 

^'  When  mounted  in  the  howdah  by  my  uncle,  1 1 
loss  how  to  address  the  old  gentleman ;  not  well  k] 
whether  he  would  choose  to  make  any  reference  1 
had  passed ;  and  I  was  glad  I-  desisted,  for  I  shou 
bably  have  displeased  him  if  I  had  referred  to  it 
appears  he  was  ashamed  of  the  late  exposure  of  \ 
ings,  and  had  again  assumed  his  usual  manner, 
me  no  very  agr^able  specimen  of  it  as  we  retun 
wards  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 

"  During  the  first  part  of  our  short  ride,  he  was  t 
the  mohaut,  in  language  the  most  coarse;  and,  dur 
latter  half,  he  amused  me  with  some  speculations 
lately  made  in  indigo,  which  I  should  have  but  lil 
derstbod,  even  had  1  attended  to  them,  which  v 
from  being  the  case. 

"  The  first  time  I  crossed  this  vale  of  Bauglepc 
with  little  Gatty  on  this  very  elephant ;  and  when 
pared  the  moral  state  of  the  child  at  this  time,  witi 
It  was  then ;  and  the  state  of  my  uncle's  iamily  wit 
it  then  was;  when  I  considered  also,  that  I  my 
point  of  religion,  was  so  much  deteriorated  and  I 
was  agitated  with  such  a  variety  of  feelings  as  1 1 
able  to  describe. 

"The  sun  had  just  sunk  beneath  the  horizon;  : 
we  were  ascending  towards  my  uncle's  bungalow. 
ceived  that  Mr.  Milboume  had  erected  a  large  teni 
lawn,  just  opposite  the  windows  of  the  room  wher 
formerly  sat.    Groups  of  servants  were  scattered 


my  lofty  situation  by  Mr.  Muboume,  who  ran  be-  [ 

the  rest  of  the  party  to  tell  me  that  the  child  was  i 

and  in  the  tent  with  her  nurse.  To  the  tent,  therefore,  i^ 

(tened,  and  having  kissed  my  baby,  and  changed  my  [i 

(,  for  my  toilet  was  all  prepared  as  by  magic,  I  pre-  ^ 

y  retmned  to  the  bung'alow,  where  dinner  was  wait- 
There  I  found,  among  other  company,  Julia  and 
Fitzhenry;   my  two  favourites,  Lizzy  and  Ste- 
i;  the  two  young  men  from  the  hills ;  and  lAi.  and  »  ^.. 

Ellifion.    The  table,  as  usual,  was  groaning  with  |   ^ 

^  china,  and  immense  joints  of  meat ;  and  I  saw  not  k   ^ 

ay  one  countenance,  excepting  that  of  my  uncle,  the  if 

ession  of  the  smallest  anxiety  respecting  Gatty.  ] 

^hen  I  first  entered  the  hall,  the  blaze  of  lights  and  .  ^ 

ber  of  voices  seemed  to  confuse  me ;  and  1  scarcely  | 

7  whom  I  addressed,  or  whose  inquiries  I  aniiwered. 
ler  was  I  aware  near  whom  my  uncle  had  placed 
it  dinner,  till  I  looked  up  and  saw  Mr.  Fitzhenry  on 
eft  hand,  and  his  disagreeable  wife  nearly  opposite  to 
I  could  not  well  turn  and  look  at  Mr.  Fitsdienry, 
was  so  near  to  me ;  but  I  instantly  discovered  that 
I  had  become  lusty,  and  had  entirely  lost  her  shape, 
all  the  delicacy  of  her  skin,  and  appeared  so  old,  that 
lid  scarcely  believe  her  to  be  the  same  yqung  person 
ml  saw  when  I  first  came  to  Bauglepore.  T^is  mys- 
was,  however,  very  soon  explained  to  me^  when  i 
her  swallowing  one  bottle  of  strong  beer  after  an* 
r ;  and  observt^  a  hookah  burdavr  gently  insinuating 
lilver  mouth-piece  of  a  hookah  under  the  arm  of  his 
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was  very  well ;  but  when  she  afterwards  added,  ' 
sorry  you  found  poor  Gatty  no  better,'  in  the  sam< 
meaning  and  unvaried  tone,  I  felt  my  indignation 
and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  saying,  ^ 
expect  to  find  you  with  your  s/ster,  Mrs.  Fitzhenry 
I  suppose  you  had  some  other  engagement.' 

^' '  1  am  glad  to  see  you  have  not  lost  your  fine  flc 
spirits,  cousin  Olivia — Mrs.  Milbourne  I  mean,'  said 
phen,  whom  I  had  not  before  much  noticed,  as  h 
near  the  bottom  of  the  table ;  adding,  as  he  turned  t 
husband, '  Mr.  Milbourne,  don't  you  find  that  my  e< 
has  charming  spirits?  She  does  not  appear  to  hav* 
them  in  itie  jungles,'^ 

"  *  Jungles  P  I  repeated.  '  Why  you  are  not  comp 
our  situation  to  yours  among  the  hills,  Stephen  ?  Wi 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  much  out  of  the  world  as  you 
pose.' 

"Much  more  discourse  of  this  desultory  kind 
place,  during  which,  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Fitzhenry 
silent ;  till  at  length  some  one  suggested  another  sul 
by  asking  how  the  race  had  been  decided.  This  i 
race  at  Monghyr,  which  had  excited  considerable  inl 
amonjg  the  neighbouring  gentlemen ;  and  in  reply  t< 
question  many  remarks  were  made,  many  tech 
-terms  were  used,  with  many  profane  oaths;  and 
Fitzhenry,  bursting  forth  with  a  vehemence  which  i 
me  drop  my  knife  and  fork,  and  look  directly  in  his 
displayed  an  interest  in  the  subject  which  betrayed 
and  evinced  his  increased  profligacy.  He  gave  u 
whole  of  the  business  as  it  had  been  arranged,  and  s 
at  the  successful  bettors ;  asserting  there  had  been 
play,  and  that  every  man  was  a  fiar  who  should  i 
tain  the  contrary;  and  that  he  himself  was  at  le 
hundred  rupees  out  of  pocket  by  the  roguery  whicl 
been  practised  the  day  before. 

"My  uncle,  on  his  son-in-law's  representation, 
up  the  matter  with  equal  warmth,  and  the  discu 
brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  second  course;  the  gentl 
in  the  mean  time  inflaming  their  zeal  with  strong 
which  disappeared,  bottle  afler  bottle,  with  amazin 
pedition.  The  subject  was  eiven  up  while  the  sei 
were  removing  the  tabl&clow;  and  as  soon  as  po 
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iflierwards,  being  the  hurree  heebee  of  the  night,  I  moved 
fi>r  an  adjournment,  and  took  the  ladies  into  my  tent  to 
aee  my  baby. 

^'IKiring  this  violent  discussion,  I  had,  however,  an 
opportunity  of  surveying  the  man  whom  I  had  once  so 
much  preferred,  with  cool  and  unimpassioned  judgment; 
and  I  wondered  how  he  ever  could  have  been  the  object 
of  my  preference.  But,  surely,  he  was  strangely  altered ; 
and,  like  the  ghost  in  Leonora,  he  seemed  but  the 
ghastly  resemblance  of  his  former  self.  His  features  ap- 
peared larger,  as  the  flesh  had  shrunk  from  them ;  his 
eyes  more  wiM  and  full;  his  dress,  though  still  fashion- 
able, disordered  and  outree;  and  1  doubt  not,  if  I  had 
obtained  him  as  the  rose  of  my  choice,  I  should,  indeed, 
have  grasped  a  thorn,  which  would  have  pierced  me  to 
the  quick. 

"My  sleep  was  by  no  means  easy  during  the  night.  It 
was  ten  o'clock  when  I  withdrew  to  my  tent ;  and,  pre- 
tending fatigue,  I  contrived  to  get  rid  of  the  ladies,  and 
did  not  return  to  the  buvg'cdow.  But  although  I  went 
to  bed,  the  agitation  of  my  mind  prevented  me  from 
sleeping;  and  when  Mr.  Milboume  came,  ab^ut  mid- 
night, he  did  not  diminish  my  uneasiness  by  informing 
me  that  the  party  were  not  yet  dispersed,  and  that  the 
gentlemen  were  occupied  in  play.  *  And  my  uncle  V  I 
said. 

" '  Your  uncle  I  left  at  his  hookah  and  his  brandy  and 
water — ^him,  and  that  odious  woman,  his  daughter,  oc- 
cupied in  the  same  way.' 

" '  Odious  woman !'  I  repeated ;  for  Mr.  Milboume  was 
not  accustomed  to  use  such  expressions. 

" '  Yes,'  he  rephed,  *  odious  woman !  with  her  shawls, 
and  her  hookah^  and  her  taunting  and  reproachful  man- 
ner !* 

" '  And  poor-Gatty,'  I  said,  *  is  she  quite  forgotten  V 

**  *The  best  thing  you  can  wish  for  Gatty,'  he  replied, 
'if  there  is  any  go(KL  in  her,  is,  that  she  may  die,  and  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  whole  family ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  your  charming  cousin  Euphemia,  they  are  alto- 
gether a  despicable  set.' 

"  As  I  before  said,  I  slept  but  little ;  and  by  day-dawn, 
I  rose,  and  went  in  my  palanquin  to  Mr.  Fairlie's. 

R'2 
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^  Early  as  it  was,  I  foand  my  uncle's  ^Bjfixan 
compound;  and  I  argued  the  worst  from  the  si 
the  servants.  The  doors  of  the  bungalov)  were 
walked  in :  there  was  a  deep  silence ;  and  I  sa^ 
ifll  I  entered  the  room  where  I  had  seen  Oatty 
before.  I  had  arrived  at  the  moment  in  whici: 
anxious  friends  of  the  beloved  child  were  wai 
last  sigh ;  and  such  a  scene  it  was  as  I  never  ca 
Euphemia  was  sitting  by  her  pillow,  holding  a  s 
bottle  in  her  hand,  her  tears  dropping  fast  from  b 
the  Christian  native  female  was  kneeling  at  th< 
the  bed ;  Frederick  Fairlie  stood  with  his  arnu 
tenderness  seeming  to  struggle  on  his  fine  featu 
manly  firmness.  Near  him  was  my  uncle,  v 
been  up  all  night;  his  |nray  hairs  were  disordi 
wrinkles  deepened,  his  iron  features  being,  as 
broken  up^  resembling  a  mighty  rock  blasted  ^ 
fire  of  heaven;  his  eyes  were,  however,  fixed  on  1 
and  he  seemed  to  await  the  last  expected  sigh  < 
gle,  as  the  cofnmencement  of  heavy  affliction  i 
tracted  sorrow.  The  child  herself  lay  stretcb 
her  back  without  motion,  and  apparently  withou 
yet  it  was  thought  she  was  not  dead,  and  anotb 
another  dying  groan,  was  expected,  ahd  expeci 
dread.  No  one  addressed  me  as  I  entered,  th 
saw  me,  and  I  joined  the  expecting  group  withot 
to  hazsjxi  a  question.  Another  and  another 
passed :  at  length  a  slight,  a  very  slight,  convuh 
tated  the  marble  features  of  the  child ;  her  mouth 
she  uttered  a  plaintive  and  indistinct  cry,  gentl} 
and  escaped  for  ever  from  all  earthly  troubles. 

"  It  was  now  evident  to  all  that  she  was  no  m 
uncle  pressed  bis  lips  on  hers,  uttered  a  groan,  i 
more  bitter  than  that  by  which  the  happy  littl 
had  resigned  her  redeemed  soul,  and  rushed  01 
room,  followed  by  Mr.  Fairlie ;  while  I  led  the 
Euphemia  into  another  apartment,  though  not 
had  repeatedly  kissed  the  cold  remains  of  the  chi 
tenderest  affections. 

"  I  spent  several  sad  hours  with  Euphemia  du 
morning,  but  saw  no  more  of  my  uncle,  who  di< 
turn  tin  near  the  hour  appointed  for  the  poo: 
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ral ;  for  in  India  it  is  necessary  to  expedite  these  things 
manner  truly  shocking  to  our  European  feelings, 
^hen  I  returned  to  our  tent,  I  found  Mr.  Milboume 
aied  to  attend  the  ceremony ;  and  when  he  had  left 
E  sprait  the  interval  of  his  absence  in  tears. 
tfr.  Milbourne  did  not  return  till  eight  o'clock  3  and 
advised  me,  as  I  was  tolerably  calm,  to  join  my  un« 
family  at  supper.  '  The  old  gentleman  is  composed,' 
lid,  *and  was  so  during  the  whole  of  the  sad  cere- 
y ;  and  the  longer  you  delay  seeing  him,  tl^e  more 
ting  will  the  interview  be  to  both.' 
There  was  much  reason  in  this;  I  therefore  ac- 
K;ed,  though  feeling  inexpressibly  low,  and  accom^ 
id  Mr.  Milbourne  to  the  supper-table  in  the  bung-alow, 

had  prepared  myself  to  expect  a  burst  of  feeSng  on 
lait  of  my  uncle  when  he  first  saw  me^  but  I  was 
iken  in  this  expectation.  He  waf)  sitting  m  his  usual 
t,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  when  [  came  in,  and  only 
id,  or  rather  slightly  nodded,  without  taking  the  end 
s  hookah  from  his  mouth.  I  did  not,  however,  like 
ppearance;  there  was  a  depth  of  sorrow  in  his  coun- 
ice,  which  spoke  more  of  despair  than  of  tender 
;  he  looked  at  least  twenty  years  older  than  when  I 
cnew  him ;  and  there  was  a  heaviness  in  his  eyes, 
h  made  me  almost  fear  that  he  had  either  drank  or 
:ed  some  stupifying  drug,  to  deaden  his  feelings. 
r  and  Stephen  were  the  only  persons  of  the  family 
were  present,  besides  my  uncle.  They  were  all,  as  well 
^self  and  Mr.  Milbourne,  in  mourning;  and  the  black, 
ssible,  made  Lizzy's  sallow  face  and  negro  features 

ugly  than  ever.  I  also  recognised  thai  in  the  faces 
is  brother  and  sister  which  made  me  regard  them 
increased  aVersion :  this  was  an  expression  Qi  satis- 
m,  endeavoured  to  be  concealed  by  a  sanctified  or 
•critical  air  of  sorrow. 
fiieh  was  the  party  assembled  round  that  table,  where 

I  had  seen  a  large,  a  gay,  and  numerous  assembly 
rni»  and  daughters ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
air  more  than  composed;  cheerful  I  could  not  be,  nei- 
did  I  venture  to  speak. 

Vhile  we  went  through  tKfe  form  of  supping,  Mr. 
Durae  exerted  himself  in  a  manner  which  made  me 
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admire  his  kindness :  though  a  man  of  very  i 
he  kept  up  a -tolerably  animated,  though'serioi 
sation  with  Stephen,  and  tried  to  bring  forw 
topics  which  generally  possessed  the  most  inl 
my  uncle.  The  old  gentleman,  in  consequei 
once  or  twice ;.  but  not  one  word  was  said  in 
reference  to  the  events  of  the  day. 

''At  length  the  table  was  uncovered,  and  m^; 
ing  supplied  with  brandy  and  water,  we  were 
to  talk  ourselves  into  somewhat  greater  tranquil 
suddenly  we  saw  torches  on  the  lawn,  and 
trampling  of  a  horse.  In  a  minute  these  were 
the  door  of  the  house^  and  a  moment  afters 
Fitzhenry,  in  the  same  dress  in  which  he  atl 
funeral,  entered  the  hall.  Never  shall  I  forget  h 
ance,  nor  the  ghastly  d^&dly  paleness  of  his 
scarcely  noticed  any  of  us  who  sat  round  the 
addressing  my  uncle,  begged  a  moment's  coi 
with  him. 

"  *  What !  to-night?'  replied  my  uncle  fretful 

*'  *  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  '  my  business  v 
of  no  delay.  I  must  speak  with  you,  and  al< 
presses,  it  must  be  now.^ 

"  My  uncle  rose,  and  walked  with  him  into  '. 
which  was  a  small  room  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tiavinff  two  doors  opening  into  it,  as  well  as  fo 
two  of  which  opened  to  the  onter  verandcbhf  an< 
the  interior  of  the  house.  All  of  those  doors  w 
ever,  fastened,  with  the  exception  of  one  of 
ones ;  nevertheless,  as  their  panels  were  all  mad 
and  shut  like  Venetian  blinds,  it  was  very  eas 
without  what  was  said  within  by  any  person 
tolerably  loud. 

"  Nothings  was  said  by  us  who  were  left  in  th 
we  heard  the  door  of  the  study  shut  after  my  i 
his  hopeful  son-in-law,  though  our  eyes,  no  c 
pressed  many  things.  At  length,  Stephen  b 
silence,  exclaiming,  though  in  a  voice  which 
trived  should  not  be  heard  within,  *  That  fellow 
at  some  of  his  pranks  again,  as  sure  as  I  am  alii 

"'What  pranks?' said  I. 

"  'Swindling  of  some  sort,'  returned  Stephen, 
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4    Ijr.  and  wholly  forgetting  the  character  of  the  mourner 
Z     vhkh  be  had  assumed  during  the  former  part  of  tiie 
V     efening.  '  If  that  fellow  dies  a  natural  death,  my  name  is 
^     not  Stephen.' 
.         " '  VHiat  do  you  mean?'  asked  Mr.  Milboume. 

'''Why,  I  mean  that  he  will  be  hanged  before  he  is 
many  years  older;  and  ought  to  have  been  hanged 
months  ago,  if  he  had  his  due.' 

'''Exp&in  yourself^  sir,'  said  Mr.  Milboume:  'I  can- 
not understand  what  you  mean.  I  always  supposed  Fila^ 
henry  to  be  a  gentleman.' 

'^ '  A  gentleman !'  replied  Stephen;  ' a  pretty  sort  of  a 
gentleman ;  there  are  many  such  gentlemen  hanged  in 
Ikigland  I  take  it  every  year,  and  no  great  matter  either : 
bat  I  wish  some  one  had  tucked  him  up  before  he  had 
made  acquaintance  with  this  house,  and  won  our  young 
ladies'  hearts  with  his  milk-and-water  face.' 

"No  one,  I  believe,  saw  the  impertinent  look  which 
Stephen  gave  me  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  take  the  insult  to  myself;  and,  in* 
deed,  I  had  not  much  time  to  thmk  of  myself,  for  I  was 
really  anxious  to  know  what  charges  Stephen  had  to 
bring  against  this  unhappy  man,  and  to  hearken  to  the 
answers  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Milboume's  uv^uiries, 
who  asked  him  oa  what  grounds  he  supposed  his  brother- 
in-law  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  gentleman. 

'' '  On  what  grounds  V  returned  Stephen.  '  In  the  first 
place,  because^he  never  pays  his  debts; — in  the  second,  be- 
cause he  will  getvuioney  on  any  pretence  from  every  one 
be  knows ; — and  in  the  third  place,  because  he  makes  the 
worst  use  of  whatever  sums  he  can  obtain :  and  if,'  added 
he,  *  he  were  o<Hitent  with  robbing  all  those  fools  who 
^oose  to  trust  him,  well  and  Aod ;  but  he  is  suspected 
of  having  embezzled  some  public  money  with  which  he 
has  been  entrusted:  and  I  dare  venture  to  swear  that  this 
is  the  business  which  has  brought  him  here  to-nigfit,  and 
that  he  is  in  danger,  at  this  moment,  of  being  brought  to 
public  shame.' 

'* '  O,  Stephen  I'  I  exclaimed,  observing  his  lig[ht  and 
trmmphant  manner, '  and  is  there  no  hope  of  savmg  this 
unhappy  man  V 
^A  look  of  cool  and  familiar  insolence  was  all  that  I 
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got  in  reply  from  Stephen,  who,  addressing  Mr.  Mil- 
botirne,  said,  '  It's  wonderful  to  me  that  Fitzhenry  has 
never  applied  to  you  for  money,  knowing,  as  he  does^ 
the  interest  he  has  in  your  family.' 

^'  Mr.  Milbourne  dianged  colour  as  Stephen  spoke,  and 
was  preparing  an  answer,  I  know  not  to  what  eiSfect, 
when  the  other  interrupted  him  with  a  shriU  whistle; 
and^  as  if  electrified  with  some  new  idea,  exclaimed^  ^  By 
Jupiter,  that's  rare !  And  how  much  did  he  come  over 
yoh  for  Milbourne  V 

"  *  What  do  you  mean,  Stephen  T  I  said,  being  wholly 
out  of  patience  with  him. 

"  *  Why,  don't  you  apprehend  the  thing,  cousin  Olivia'? 
he  answered.  '  Where's  your  wif  now  ?  or  perhaps  you 
don't  choose  to  understand.  Can't  you  see  that  your  hus- 
band has  been  bit?  If  Fitzhenry  has  not  obtained  a  good 
round  sum  from  Milbourne,  I  am  not  sitting  here,  and 
my  name  is  not  Stephen.' 

^ '  I  have  never  acknowledged  any  such  thing,'  said 
Mr.  MUboume.         ' 

"  *  I  dont  say  you  have,'  returned  Stephen,  '  neither 
need  you ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  to  what  extent  you 
came  down  with  the  rupees;  for  as  sure  as  I  am  here^ 
you  will  never  see  one  of  them  again  as  long  as  you  live.' 

"  *  I  shall  have  all  I  expect  to  receive,'  returned  Mr. 
Milbourne,  calmly;  *  and,  therefore,  my  good  fellow,  you 
may  make  yourself  easy  on  that  head.' 

^^'Easy  F  repeated  Stephen,  'I  am  not  uneasy  about 
any  thing  of  the  sort ;  if  you  choose  to  tfirow  youi'  mo- 
ney to  the  dogs,  it's  no  business  of  mine.  But  hark! 
how  low  they  speak  there  within !  they  are  hatching  no 
good,  I  am  sure.  But  I  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  it ;'  and 
■getting  up  quietly,  he  stole  softly  out  Into  the  verandah^ 
feaving  us  to  look  at  each  other,  foi^  we  could  none  of  us 
venture  to  utter  what  was  in  our  minds. 

"  A  few  minutes  had  passed  in  silence,  when  he  canie 
back  again,  stepping  softly,  and  drawing  close  to  the  ta- 
ble. *  They  are  at  it,  quiet  as  they  are ;  they  are  feirly 
in  for  it  The  old  man,  however,  is  as  steady  as  Jan^ara 
rock,  and  the  other  as  mad  as  a  wild  boar;  thou^  he 
mutters  so  confoundedly,  he'll  burst  out  by  and  by.  But 
ra  wager  m^  father  against  him  i  he'll  not  come  over 
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bjm.  The  old  lad  can  be  as  steady  as— a%  no  mailer 
i^bat,'  he  added,  looking  at.  me,  '  I  won't  say  bad  words 
before  ladies ;  but  if  Fitzhenry  squee2ses  one  rupee  out 
of  him,  I  don't  stand  here.' 

"  I  was  agitated  all  this  time  with  rage  against  Stephen, 
and  should  probably  have  broken  out,  had  he  not,  aiter 
having  given  us  this  renewed  specimen  of  his  brutality, 
crept  out  again  to  his  place  of  observation  in  the  veran- 
dak.  My  anger,  however,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
bursting  on  Stephen,  now  broke  out  on  Li:^,  and  I  re- 
marked that  I  wondered  how  she  could  sit  quietly,  and 
bear  her  brother  speak  so  unfeelingly  of  her  sister's  hus- 
band, and  so  disrespectfully  of  her  father. 

^  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  young  woman, 
that  she  never,  on  any  occasion,  indulged  any  expression 
of  irritated  feding  in  the  presence  of  her  equals.  How 
sbe  acted  with  her  inferiors  I  never  asked,  but  with  me 
she  ever  preserved  a  cold,  unmoved  manner,  which  oc- 
casioned me  to  detest  her  more  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  done ;  for  I  had  no  degree  of  charity  towards  her, 
and,  indeed,  never  wished  to  have  any. 

In  answer  to  my  accusation,  she  replied  in  her  usual 
indifierent  manner,  that  she  had  no  mfluence  over  her 
brother,  and  that  he  must  do  what  he  pleased.  I  proba- 
bly might  have  added  more,  had  not  the  voices  in  the 
next  room  suddenly  become  louder,  Stephen  at  the  same 
time  re-appearing.  '  'Tis  as  I  thought,  Milboume,'  said 
tiie  young  man, '  His  about  the  government-money  ;  and 
if  Fitzhenry  can't  raise  the  sum,  he  will  be  dished,  and 
that  in  a  few  hours.  But  the  old  boy  is  firm  y  he  stands 
bis  ground  to  a  miracle.' 

"The  contention  within,  now  became  fiercer,  and  I 
heard  my  uncle  say, '  I  am  not  to  be  frightened.  Sir  3'  and 
I  begged  Mr.  Milbourne  to  interfere. 

"*Put  your  pistols  down.  Sir,'  said  my  uncle;  donH 
l^y  ofiT  these  things  on  me.' 

"  Mr.  Fitzhenry's  voice  was  heard-  in  reply,  but  he 
spoke  thickly,  and  we  could  not  distinguish  what  he  said. 
My  uncle  answered  again,  and  then  both  spoke  together  s 
and  there  was  a  sound  as  of  a  scuffle.  Mr.  Milbourne  and 
Stephen  ran  to  the  door  which  was  used  as  a  commu^ 
mcation  to  this  room,  and  I,  in  my  agitation,  followed, 
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7%e  door  was  fastened  within ;  and,  as  they  were  itfkk 
to  burst  it  open,  we  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  ibUowea 
by  a  heavy  groan  and  the  sound  of  some  great  weight 
falling  on  the  floor :  at  the  same  moment  the  door  gave 
Way,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  I  saw 
my  uncle  standing  upright,  but  of  a  ghastly  pdeness, 
and  the  unfortunate  Fitzhenry  struggling  on  the  floor. 

'  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  that  awful  moment,  noi 
that  inundation  of  thought,  which  bore  me,  in  an  InstaDt, 
through  every  scene  in  which  I  had,  during  my  early  re- 
sidence in  India,  been  in  the  company  of  the  miseral^ 
man  whose  dying  struggles  I  then  beheld. 

"  Years  have  passed  since  then,  but  they  have  cmly  1^ 
&inter  impressions  on  my  mind  than  that  one  terrift: 
moment, 

"Mr.  Milboume  and  Stephen  rushed  into  the  room  the 
moment  the  door  gave  way,  and  I  was  following  them, 
when  I  felt  myself  seized  by  some  one,  and  turning,  half 
fainting,  half  frantic,  to  ascertain  by  whom  I  was  thus 
held,  I  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  Frederick  Fairlie, 
who  forced  me- from  the  scene  of  horror,  and  delivered 
me  to  my  own  servants,  who  bearing  me  to  my  tent,  I 
was  so  happy  as  to  lose  adl  recollection,  for  a  time,  in  a 
long  fainting-fit. 

"  It  was  long  after  midnight  when  Mr.  Milboume  came 
to  me.  I  asked  him  no  questions,  and  there  was  no  need, 
for  I  knew  that  he  would  have  told  me  had  poor  Mr.  Fitz- 
henry still  lived ;  he  would  have  had  pleasure  in  so  do- 
ing; but  he  had  no  communication  of  this  kind  to  make; 
and  when  he  suggested  to  me  that  it  would  be  best  for 
us  to  return  home,  I  fully  understood  that  the  event,  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  was  fatal. 

"  Such  is  the  expedition  with  which  things  of  this  kind 
are  manc^ed  in  India,  that  we  were  in  our  pinnace,  and 
had  already  lost  sight  of  the  conka  rock,  on  which  my 
uncle'»  house  stood,  before  seven  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing; and  having  moved  to  that  distance  which  wholly 
changed  the  scene,  halted  for  the  day,  at  the  foot  of  t 
flight  of  stone  steps,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a  large 
Brahminee  fig-tree,  and  an  old  pagoda,  in  order  to  give 
the  remainder  of  our  servants,  whom  we  had  left  behind 
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wlo  bring  away  our  baggage  and  to  prepare  proriflioiSi 
sofficient  time  to  join  us. 

**  Nerer  shall  I  forget  that  long  sad  day  which  we  spent 
-Mierer  shall  I  forget  my  bitter  reflections  at  that  pe- 
riod. How  did  my  thoughts  attach  themselves  to  what 
I  fencied  was  passing  at  Bauglepore !  and  when  Mr. 
Milboume,  towards  evening,  slipped  away,  and  was  ab- 
WDt  for  a  few  hours,  I  too  well  knew  the  reason  of  this 
absence,  and  my  imagination  faithAilly  presetted  the 
whole  scene  of  the  funeral  of  the  unhappy  self-destroyer. 

"Thus  ended  this  miserable  visit  to  Bauglepore;  and 
thus  closed  the  life  of  the  unhappy  man  to  whom  I  had 
once  so  fondly  attached  myself.  Here,  indeed,  were 
many  thorns,  but  the  roses,  where  were  they?  Yet  then 
were  mercies  for  me  hid  beneath  these  frowning  provi- 
dmces.  I,  however,  realized  them  not  at  that  tune;  I 
aiw  only  the  horrors  which  surrounded  jne ;  and,  refu- 
sing to  draw  the  moral  from  these  events,  I  sunk  into  a 
state  of  deep  dejection,  from  which  I  did  not  recover  for 
many  months. 

"I  asked  no  questions  respecting  what  had  passed, 
during  the  day,  at  Bauglepore,  when  Mr.  Milbourne  re- 
tamed  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  I  ever  ask  where,  and  in  what 
way,  poor  Fitzhenry  had  been  buried,  or  what  impres- 
son  his  death  had  made. 

'^Our  orogress  to  our  station  was  slow,  and  I  received 
every  inaulgence  from  Mr.  Milboume,  who  certainly 
rendered  himself  every  day  more  worthy  of  my  aflfec- 
tion,  though  I  did  not  yield  him  the  return  he  deserved. 

"  I  took  little  delight  in  the  splendours  of  my  situation 
when  I  arrived  again  at  my  own  house ;  qjad,  as  I  before 
said,  remained  in  a  very  low  and  distressing  state  for 
»me  months;  during  which  period,  I  had,  at  times, 
rtrong  impressions  of  the  importance  of  religion,  though 
I  did  not  disclose  the  fact  even  to  my  husband.  At  the 
end  of  about  ten  months  after  my  return  from  my  miser- 
aUe  visit  to  Bauglepore,  1  was  considerably  relieved  in 
my  spirits,  and  an  entire  new  turn  given  to  my  thoughts, 
by  the  birth  of  a  son.  Ah !  my  little  Henry !  my  dear 
boy!  how  does  memory  chng  to  thee,  my  chUd,  my 
k)ve1y  one !  But  I  will  not  anticipate  the  sad  end  of  my 
IV.  S 
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baby.    Thy  litQe  tale,  sad  at  least  to  fhy  motbei 

joyful  to  thee,  must  In  its  course  too  soon  be  tol 

"  O,  what  a  ferment  did  I  excite  on  the  joyful 

of  the  birth  of  my  son!  to  what  expense  did  I  go 

and  corals,  and  rows  of  pearls,  to  put  round  h 

with  what  a  number  of  attendants  did  I  pro?i 

My  melancholy  thoughts  were  now  all  fled,  oi 

sometimes  returned  for  a  moment,  the  smiles  of 

presently  banished  them.    With  my  gaiety  of 

again  assumed  my  supercilious  airs  and  love  o: 

and  it  was  about  -this  time  that,  having  some  ver 

ble  seeds  and  plants  sent  me  from  China  and  th< 

Archipelago,  1  was  determined  to  possess  a  rei 

figurative,  garden  of  perfumes ;  and  accordingly 

a  finely  situated  piece  of  ground,  in  a  sheltered  s 

at  no  great  distance  from  pur  house,  to  be  encoi 

with  a  square  puckah  wall,  in  which  I  assembled 

I  could  command  of  the  rare  and  exquisite  in  the 

ble  kingdom.    The  necessity  of  having  a  wall  ro 

garden  as  a  defence  from  wild  animals,  and  the  st 

mischievous   inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 

somewhat,  indeed,  troubled  me,  because  it  CGmp< 

to  exclude  from  my  garden  a  view  of  the  fine  foi 

mountain  scenery  which  the  situation  afibrded. 

however,  some  consolation  to  find  that,  when  1 

was  built,  some  of  the  higher  points  of  the  hills  \\ 

visible  above  it,  richly  decorated  with  their  thic 

latamer,  their  fan-like  palms,  their  wide-spread 

trees,  the  tamarind,  the  pemu,  and  cotton  trees, 

thousand  others  of  which  I  never  even  took  the 

to  learn  the  names.    To  hide  the  wall,  and  decoi 

fore-ground,  was,  therefore,  all  I  had  to  do ;  and  1 

soon  accomplished  by  the  means  of  the  mofffu 

loquoi,  the  campion,  with  its  silver  bells,  and  a 

of  those  innumerable  beautiful  plants  with  wh 

tropical  regions  so  generally  abound.    It  was  no 

matter  to  procure  water  for  my  garden  from  a  nei^ 

ing  stream  on  the  hills,  and  from  several  wells  wl 

caused  to  be  dug;  and  when  the  whole  ground  ^ 

out  by  my  directions,  and  all  the  beautiful  flowei 

arranged  in  their  due  order,  the  whole  was  compl 

a  small  pavilion,  or  dome,  which  was  erected  in  t 
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tre  of  the  square;  and  which,  beuig  open  on  all  sidec^ 
eominanded  a  view  of  the  garden  in  every  direction. 

*^  During  one  cold  season  I  took  great  pleasure  in  my 
garden,  frequently  visiting  it,  and  enjoying  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  presence  of  my  children ;  and 
if  there  was  nothing  particularly  praiseworthy  in  this 
amusement,  it  was  at  least  by  no  means  a  blaraeable 
one ;  excepting  that  the  effect  was  not  what  it  ought  to 
have  been ;  for  instead  of  these  beauties  filling  me  with 
gratitude  to  God,  they  served  rather  to  elate  me  more 
and  more,  and  to  remove  me  further  from  him. 

'^ Prosperity  was  not  good  for  me;  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  my  salvation,  that  I  should  find 
thorns  among  my  roses,  or  that  1  should  be  appointed  to 
suffer  temporary  afflictions,  that  I  might  be  delivered  from 
greater  evils.  But  my  reader  may  perhaps  wish  to 
Enow  something  of  what  was  passing  at  Bauglepore  all 
this  time. 

*^  I  had  frequent  letters  from  Euphemia,  all  of  which 
were  of  a  melancholy  cast.  Her  father  she  described  as 
being  much  in  the  state  in  which  I  had  seen  him  during 
the  first  day  of  my  visit  at  Bauglepore,  thouffh  he  seldom 
referred  to  any  afflictive  circumstances.  Julia,  she  in- 
formed me,  had  put  on  mourning  for  her  husband,  but 
had  shown  few  other  tokens  of  sorrow ;  she  had  returned 
to  her  father's  immediately  on  her  becoming  a  widow ; 
but,  soon  afterwards  going  down  to  Calcutta,  had  there 
married  an  old  surgeon,  who  had  nothing  whatever  to 
recommend  him  but  his  rupees,  and  she^was  living  with 
him  in  considerable  style  near  the  Lai  bazar.  Of  her 
brothers,  Euphemia  said  little  in  any  of  her  letters.  Ce- 
lia  she  mentioned  as  living  in  some  of  the  wild  regions 
near  the  Sunderbunds,  having  a  rapidly  increasing 
family,  and  a  husband  who,  depending  only  on  some  in- 
digo plantations,  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  worth 
money,  and  sometimes  not  to  be  in  possession  of  a  single 
vice.  lAzzy  and  Lucretiar  she  observed,  were  still  at 
nome;  but  as  she  never  said  more  than  this  respecting 
tiiem,  I  supposed  that  she  had  nothing  very  agreeable  to 
make  known. 

^  Respectmg  her  own  family,  she  spoke  of  her  little 
Lacy  ]is  being  a  very  delicate  child|  that  she  trembled 
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for  her  life ;  and  expressed  her  regret,  though  with  sub' 
mission  to  Uie  Divine  will,  that  it  was  not  practicable  for 
them  to  remove  from  a  country  which  had  been  so  &tal 
to  her  children.  Upon  the  whole,  Euphemia's  letters 
were  of  an  extremely  melancholy  kind;  though  there 
was  an  air  of  piety  diffused  H>ver  these  short  epistles 
which  diminished  their  eloom,  and,  even  to  my  unsancti- 
fied  imagination,  seemea  to  suggest,  that  all  would  work 
together  for  good  in  the  end  for  the  humble  and  patient 
writer  of  than. 

''It  was  soon  after  receiving  one  of  these  letters  from 
Euphemia,  that  new  fuel  was  added  to  my  vanity,  by  a 
circumstance  which  I  would  now  mention,  and  which 
is  only  worthy  of  notice  from  the  effect  it  had  on  my 
mind.  A  king's  regiment  was,  we  heard,  passing  up  the 
river  in  boats  to  the  higher  provinces ;  the  colonel  of  this 
regiment  had  formerly  been  known  to  Mr.  Milboume, 
and  my  husband,  on  ihia  occasion,  resolved  to  entertain 
the  officers  and  ladies,  for  two  or  three  days,  if  he  could 
persuade  them  to  remain  so  long  in  our  neighbourhood. 
We  accordingly  sent  down  an  invitation  to  meet  them  by 
the  way;  and  our  invitation  being  accepted,  and  the  whole 
fleet  coming  to  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  our 
house  stood,  we  spent  three  of  the  gayest  and  most  dissi- 
pated days  I  had  ever  experienced.  We  gave  three  public 
breakfast^  three  dinners,  and  three  balls,  not  allowing  our 
entertamments  of  any  kind  to  be  abridged  by  the  Sunday 
which  intervened  between  our  first  and  last  day ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  period  I,  for  once,  was  reaUyglad  of  a  cessation 
of  display,  gaiety,  and  compliments.  'Ae  flatteries,  how- 
ever, which  I  received  at  this  time,  not  only  from  our 
male  visiters,  but  from  the  officers'  ladies  who  were  of 
our  party,  quite  completed  my  own  good  opinion  of  my- 
self^ and  of  the  various  eleganises  and  distinctions  of  my 
situation;  and,  from  that  time,  if  possible,  I  became 
more  determinately  vain  than  ever. 

"  When  my  beloved  boy  vmus  about  a  year  old,  I  had  a 
daughter,  whom  I  called  Lucy ;  and,  as  soon  afterwards 
as  possible,  ai^other  daughter,  to  whom  we  gave  the  name 
of  Amelia. 

^  I  never  was  so  unfeelmg  and  hardened  as  not  to 
love  my  children,  although  they  were  all  nursed  by  black 
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womeii ;  but  there  was,  I  fear,  much  of  pride  and  vanity 
mingled  with  my  more  tender  feelings,  and  I  was  more 
anxious  respecting  their  external  appearance  than  the 
q[ualities  of  their  minds,  or  their  spiritual  welfare. 

"And  now  I  am  come  to  that  crisis  in  which  my  earths 
ly  paradise  was  at  its  highest  bloom,  and  shed  its  sweetest 
fragrance.  I  had  yet  to  learn  the  perishable  nature  of  all 
enjoyments  which  depend  on  the  creature ;  and  I  was 
soon  to  be  made  to  feel  those  thorns  which  so  frequently 
lie  concealed  beneath  the  sweetest  flowers.  Yet  a  little 
while,  howeyer,  the  storm  was  withheld,  and  I  was  suf- 
fered to  live  even  without  apprehension. 

"  My  Amelia  was  only  a  few  months  old  when  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Fairlie,  informing  me  of  Uiedeath 
of  his  little  Lucy ;  and  very  shorUy  afterwards  I  had  an- 
other communication  from  the  same  quarter,  informing 
me  that  Euphemia  had  another  daughter,  that  it  was  a 
fine  child,  and  that  the  poor  mother  received  this  ^ift 
from  Heaven  as  a  token  of  comfort.  A  third  letter,  which 
arrived  the  next  day  from  the  same  quarter,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Fairlie,  however,  surprised  and  alarmed 
me ;  and  I  opened  it  with  the  expectation  of  bad  news ; 
but  I  found,  with  pleasure,  that  it  contained  very  desirable 
information. 

"  Mr.  Fairlie,  it  seems,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  had 
become  the  possessor  of  a  handsome  property,  and  re- 
solved to  return  immediately  to  Europe,  with  his  wife  and 
child.  This  letter  also  informed  me,  that  Euphemia  in- 
tended to  visit  me,  with  her  baby,  before  she  left  India ; 
and  it  contained  a  kind  offer  from  this  excellent  woman, 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  one  or  all  of  my  children,  to 
convey  them  to  England. 

"Mr.  Milboume  would  gladly  have  accepted  this  offer 
for  Mary  Anne  and  Henry,  but  I  would  not  hear  of  it ; 
while  I  expressed  the  great«8t  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of 
seeing  Euphemia  before  her  departure. 

"  Eupheniia  and  Mr.  Fairlie,  with  their  baby,  accord- 
ingly came  to  us,  and  showed  us  much  affection :  but 
whether  I  was  changed,  or  Euphemia,  or  both  of  us ; 
whether  my  high  and  self-satisfied  condition  of  mind 
might  be  particularly  ill  suited  to  her  feelings,  which 
were  considerably  depressed ;  or  whether  she  was  become 

S2 
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more  heavenly  minded  and  I  much  more  the  revsMe  thati 
formerly.  I  know  not :  but  certain  it  was,  that  we  never 
aeemed  leas  congenial  to  each  other ;  and  though  I  was 
somewhat  affected  when  she  left  us,  yet  I  Was  not  sorry 
to  get  rid  of  her. 

*'  I  can,  however,  never  forget  that  I  had  the,  cruelty 
at  that  time,  notwithstanding  her  recent  loss,  to  bring  my 
children  often  before  her ;  and  to  speak  with  pride  in  her 

Eresenoe  of  theur  healthy  state,  their  beauty,  and  the  de* 
ght  I  had  in  seeing  them  all  before  ma  There  was  no 
tenderness  in  this  displays  it  was  pride,  and  only  pride^ 
Which  led  me  to  make  it  Euphenlia,  however,  at  length 
left  me.  and  I  saw  her  no  Ihore  in  India. 

"  A  tew  months  after  her  departure,  my  old  friend  Mr. 
Amot,  who  was  gomg  up  the  country,  called  upon  us^ 
and  staid  a  few  days.  We  took  this  occasion  to  have 
our  four  children  baptized ;  and  the  good  man  gave  them 
his  benediction.  On  the  day  which  succeeded  that  of 
the  baptism,  I  took  occasion  to  show  Mr.  Amot  my  gar^ 
den ;  and  while  we  were  walking  among  its  agreeable 
shades,  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  which  I  never  shall 
forget 

'^As  my  story  has  run  to  a  considerable  length,  I  shall 
not  now  repeat  this  conversation ;  but  shall  only  observe, 
that  he  gave  me  many  earnest  cautions  against  restingJn 
earthly  happiness;  intimating  that  prosperity  was  not 
unfrequently  productive  of  moral  evil,  wid  that  under 
misfortunes  rc»l  good  was  often  communicated.  Neither 
did  this  good  man  fail  to  point  out  to  me,  that  sin  was  the 
only  evil  from  which  we  ought  to  pray  to  be  delivered ; 
'  because,'  observed  this  Christian  tiacher, '  he  that  is  de- 
livered from  the  punishment  of  sin  by  foith  in  Christ, 
and  from  the  power  of  sin  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  as  sure  of  true  happiness  as  he  is  of  the  dissolo- 
tion  of  his  body.'  « 

."  I  heard  and  remembered  all  thai  Mr.  Amot  said  to 
me  at  that  time ;  but  as  his  reasoning  made  me  uneasy^  I 
did  what  I  could  to  forget  it,  and  succeeded  bpt  too  well 
for  a  time.  I  was  scarcely  less  pleased  at  being  relieved 
frem  Mr.  Arnot's  comp'bny  than  I  had  been  by  the  de- 
parture of  Euphemia;  and  was  returning  to  my  own 
mode  of  self-pleasing  when  these  excellent  persons  were 
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;  but,  flttddenly  I  wast  alarmed  by  a  certain  appear- 
t>f  languor  in  my  little  son,  who,  after  a  very  ahort 
srere  iOnesS)  expired  in  my  arms,  being  little  more 
two  years  and  a  half  old. 

WttS,  at  fin^  almost  frantic  at  the  loss  of  this  child. 
[d  scarcely  believe  that  my  darling  son  was  no  more : 
Id  hardly  be  indaced  to  part  with  his  cold  r^nains; 
ndeed)  factually  refused  so  to  do,  till  my  kind  hus- 
o^nsented  that  the  pavilion  in  the  garden  of  roses 
i  be  his  tomb. 

waa  very  hot  weather,  the  most  sultry  season  I 
remember  in  India,  when  my  darling  died :  and 
after  hu  death  Mary  Anne  was  taken  ill  in  the 
way;  and,  although  she.  recovered,  the  complaint 
sr  in  such  a  state  of  languor,  that  tne  medical  man 
I  she  would  never  be  wdl  in  India ;  and  he  there- 
urged  us  to  send  her  home  tiie  next  cold  season.  It 
ow  vun  to  wish  that  we  had  taken  Euphemia's  ofiei; 
incy  that  our  lovely  Henry  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
.  had  he  been  sent  some  months  before  from  India, 
re  now  heard  of  a  lady  who  was  gohig  to  Europe, 
M>m  we  intrusted  our  child  to  avoia  the  dreadful  al- 
Live  of  her  death.  She  could  only,  however,  under^ 
o«ee  her  safely  lodged  with  her  fri^ds  ili  England; 
8  t  had  no  other  choice,  I  was  glad  to  have  such  a 
n  aa  Euphemia  with  whom  she  might  be  placed  at 
ramey^end* 

;  was  a  severe  trial  to  me  to  part  with  my-  little 
Anne,  who  was  still  an  infant :  but  heavier  trials 
ed  me.  During  the  next  eighteen  months,  we  lost 
wo  younger  daughters  by  fevers ;  and  thus,  within 
iars^  I  had  become  the  mother  of  four  children  and 
lem  afl — lost  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  far  as  I 
MDoemed  «t  that  time ;  for  half  the  globe  was  be- 
i  me  and  my  only  surviving  child,  and  a  gulf,  im- 
ble  to  an  infidel  mother,  (such  as  I  then  was,)  ex- 
between  me  and  the  little  redeemed  ones  I  had 
called  my  own. 

^en  my  last  baby,  my  lovely  and  beloved  AmeMa, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  house  in  which  I  dwelt  had 
clears,  as  to  all  t  loved  and  cherished,  as  with  the 
n  of  destruction. 
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'^  There  was  now  no  longer  any  sound  of  infant  merri- 
ment within  our  halls — no  tender  voices  calling  mamma 
— ^no  little  baby  to  look  at  when  I  retired  to  rest  and 
awoke  in  the  morning — no,  all,  all  was  still !  all  gloomy 
in  the  children's  rooms !  the  pavilion  in  my  garden  of 
roses  had  supplied  the  burying-place  of  our  three  chi^ 
dren,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  was  piercing  to  my 
heart 

^'  My  reader  will  not  wonder  to  hear  that  those  dread- 
ful gloomy  feelings  which  had  seized  me  alter  the  awful 
death  of  Mr.  Fitzhenry,  again  took  possessicm  of  me  after 
my  house  had  become  thus  desolate.  My  grief,  which 
had  at  first  been  violent,  presently  changed  into  a  kind 
of  sullen  resentment  and  rebellion  against  the  divine 
will ;  in  which  state  I  rejected  every  suggestion  of  com- 
fort from  religion,  and  every  attempt  which  my  husbuid 
made  to  console  me ;  though,  after  a  time,  I  returned  to 
my  usual  mode  of  spending  my  time,  saw  company  as 
usual,  devoted  much  time  to  dress,  and  grew  fond  of 
cards,  as  the  means  of  passing  a  weary  hour. 

''My  lovely  Amelia  had  iSeen  dead  several  months; 
when,  one  morning  while  we  were  at  breakfast,  my  good 
old  friend  Mr.  Arnot,  who  was  going  down  to  the  presi- 
dency by  water,  unexpectedly  walk^  into  the  house.  I 
was  much  Bffetfted  at  the  sight  of  him,  remembering  how 
proudly  I  had  paraded  my  babes  before  him,  and  how  I 
had  despised  the  providence  of  God.  The  good  man, 
however,  felt  with  me,  and  for  me ;  and  his  silent  yet 
deep  commiseration  was  a  solace  to  my  heart. 

**  Being  earnestly  pressed  by  Mr.  Milbourne  and  me,  he 
promised  to  give  us  all  the  time  he  could  spare ;  and  ac- 
tually remained  with  us  more  than  a  week.  During  that 
period  he  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  me 
Into  a  right  state  of  mind;  but  though  I  heard  and  re- 
membered all  he  said,  at  least  the  tendency  of  it,' pride 
and  rebellion,  rebellion  against  the  Most  High,  prevented 
me  from  profiting,  at  that  time,  by  his  pious  instruction. 
Mr.  Milbourne,  however,  considered  attentively  every 
vmrd  that  he  said ;  though  I  did  not,  at  that  period,  know 
what  effect  this  suitable  discourse  produced  on  his  mind. 

^*In  the  evening  before  this  good  man's  departure,  I 
took  him  to  the  tomb  of  my  children,  Mr.  Milbomrne  ao- 
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coflip&nying  Us;  and  there  t  broke  forth  in  such  vehe- 
ment expresnions  of  unsanctified  grief^  as  probably  show^ 
^  bttt  too  well  how  unavailing  Sn  his  labours  with  me 
had  hitherto  been.  He  allowed  me,  however,  to  eidiaust 
this  paroxysm  of  sorrow;  and  then  taking  his  text,  as  it 
Were,  iirom  the  marUe  sarcophagi,  beneath  the  dome  near 
which  we  were  standing,  he  gave  such  a  description  of 
the  whole  systetn  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  efforts  (if 
nidi  a  temii  may  be  allowed  me)  of  tiie  Almighty  to  de- 
liver  his  people  from  all  evil,  as  might  have  softened  the 
most  obdurate,  though  it  failed  in  softening  my  heart, 
which  was  harder  than  stone. 

"  The  delivery  of  souls  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Sa- 
tan, consistent  with  justice,  was,  he  said,  the  object  of  the 
eonnsels  of  the  Most  High ;  and  in  as  much  as  man,  in 
aduh  age,  too  often  resists  the  divine  will,  the  security  of 
thonsands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  millions,  and  tens  of 
mflliona,  of  the  human  race,  is  effected  by  the  death  of 
mfantSjWho,  departing  this  life  without  actual  sin,  are 
made  aeceptiEd)le  unto  God  by  an  interest  in  Christ,  and 
dare  thus  made  heirs  of  glory  after  a  short  afid  peaceful 
course,  being  regenerated  and  sanctified  in  their  feelings 
Hod  afiecCions]  and  thu&  without  the  experience  of  the 
tnttoness  of  sin,  being  admitted  into  glory. 

"]^m  hence  he  drew  this  result,  mat  parents,  though 
bereaved,  ought  not  to  mourn  as  those  without  hope :  and 
be  was  preceding  to  add*  more  on  this  subject,  when 
overcome  with  passion,  which  struggled  violentlv  against 
conviction,  I  stepped  from  the  dome,  and  walked  to  some 
ihtie  distance.  Where,  sitting  down  on  a  garden-chair 
which  offered  Itself^  I  wept  for  a  considerable  time.  At 
length,  looking  towards  the  dome,  I  saw  the  two  gentle- 
men sUll  there ;  my  husband  leaning,  in  a  deeply  thought- 
ftil  attitude,  cm  his  son's  tomb,  and  Mr.  Amot  addressing 
Mm  witii  great  earnestness.  This  conversation  lasted  till, 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  suddenly  coming  on,  the  twilight 
being  short  in  the  tropical  countries,  we  were  compeUed 
to  return  to  the  house. 

**  The  next  day  the  excellent  Mr.  Amot  left  us ;  but  not 
t91  he  had  eflbcted  one  point  with  my  husband  against 
my  inclinations.  This  concerned  our  little  Mary  Anne, 
whom  I  intended  to  place  in  a  very  fashionable  boarding- 
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school  in  JiOndon ;  but  Mr.  Arnot  had  interest  sufficient 
to  persuade  her  fether  to  insist  upon  her  being  left  with 
Euphemia,  of  whom,  it  seems,  he  had  the  highest  opinion 
which  one>  human  being  could  possibly  have  of  another. 

^'  Froim  the  departure  of  Mr.  Arnot  for  as  much  as 
twelve  years,  I  can  scarcely  say  that  there  was  a  single 
event  of  my  life  worth  recording.  I  never  had  another 
child ;  and  as  I  had  resisted  religious  convictions  previous 
to  the  visit  of  the  good  man,  and  during  its  continuance, 
it  seems  that  the  ^mighty  afterwards  left  me  to  myself^ 
and  thus  permitted  me  to  prove  my  own  schemes  of  hap- 
pmess  for  many  years. 

'^  Having  nothing  to  call  me  out  during  this  period,  I 
became  excessively  self-indylgent. 

"  My  reader  will  not,  I  hope,  throw  my  narrative  down 
with  disgust,  if  I  speak  the  truth,  and  confess,  that  though 
I  did  not  actually  get  intoxicated,  yet,  that  every  day  I 
took  a  (quantity  of  strong  beer  and  claret ;  so  that,  in  a 
short  time^  my  person^  appearance  was  much  more 
portly. 

'1  After  awhile,  falling  into  the  society  of  one  or  two 
country-born  ladies,  I  was  tempted  to  try  the  hockahy 
and  very  soon  used  it,,  without  any  hesitation,  before  the 
largest  compax||r.  Dress  and  ornament  now  began  to 
be  more  my  d^ghtthaii  ever;  and  I  was  much  gratified 
in  receiving  shawls,  and  other  presents,  from  the  natives 
who  had  business  with  my  husband,  although  there  was 
some  deduction  from  this  gratification  by  finding  it  neces-' 
sary  to  conceal  these  presents  from  Mr.  Milboume. 

'^  In  the  mean  time,  as  I  contracted  increasingly  these 
habits,  I  became  more  and  more  alienated  from  my 
husband.  Mr.  Milboume  was  always  a  reserved  character, 
and  a  man  of  few  words ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  began 
to  think  and  act  more  as  a  Christian,  he  became  more  re* 
served,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  havmg  no 
one  who  could  sympathize  with  him. 

"  No  person  who  lives  in  Europe  can  have  an  idea  of 
the  solitar}r  and  isolated  feelings  of  Europeans  in  some 
situations  in  India.  It  is  astonishinfir  how  heavily  time 
often  passes  in  these  places,  and  what  a  sameness  and 
dulness  it  leaves  on  the  mind.  Here  are  no  impressions 
arising  from  revolving  months  and  seasons  as'  in  higher 
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lafitodes ;  no  x>eriods  in  which  the  trees  lose  all  their 
leaves ;  when  the  days  -  become  short,  the  windows  are 
closed,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  family  circle  are  reahzed 
round  the  cheeiful  fire ;  no  seasons  in  which  the  heart  n 
cheered  by  the  revival  of  nature,  and  the  renewed  bloom 
of  fields  and  gardens; — but  every  thing  in  thAe  warmer 
regions  wears  an  unchanging  aspect,  and  even  public 
news  is  old  and  stale  before  it  reaches  the  ear.  There  ia 
no  ^oyment  of  rural  walks  and  rural  scenery,  or  even 
of  public  pleasures,  or  the  stir  of  town  life;  no  sound  of 
beUs  to  mark  the  Sabbath ;  and  even  every  book  must  be 
far-fetched  and  dearly  purchased. 

^  It  requires  the  energy  of  a  noble  ptdnd,  indeed,  to  re* 
tain  an  active  spirit  in  regions  so  depressive  both  to  the 
bodfly  and  intellectual  powers ;  and,  perhaps,  without  re* 
ligion,  there  are  very  few  instances,  in  which  India  has 
not  utterly  destroyed  all  vigour  Of  mind  in  persons  who 
have  long  resided  in  its  most  retired  situations. 

*<But  I  am  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  those  years  in 
which  I  was  so  completely  sunk,  so  entirely  degraded 
by  sin,  that  I  was  insensible  to  all  spiritual  matters,  and 
as  utterly  devoid  of  all  power  of  raising  myself  from  this 
fltoep  of  death,  as  he  who  lies  under  the  influence  of  an 
apoplexy  to  rise  and  exert  himself.         ^ 

"  Tliis  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  dangerous  state  into 
which  I  had  ever  fallen;  and  had  I  been  leilt  in  this  state 
to  my  dying  hour,  I  had  assuredly  perished  without  the 
smallest  hope. 

^  Twelve  long  and  dreary  years  had  passed  since  the 
loss  of  niy^i^melia ;  and  I  was  looking  forward  to  the  re- 
turn of  my  Mary  Anne  to  Indra^  where  I  expected  and 
hoped  that  she  would  form  An  advantageous  union,  (for 
I  had  been  informed  that  f^e  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some girl,)  when  Mr.  Milboume,  whose  constitution  bad 
sustained  the  climate  almost  to  a  miracle,  suddenly  be- 
gan to  sink ;  and  our  medical  man  expressed  a  wish  that 
It  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  return  to  Europe. 

^1  was  much  startled  at  this  suggestion;  and  when 
Mr.  Milboume  replied,  that  he  certaiSy  could  return  to 
England,  though  not  to  live  in  the  style  he  did  where 
he  was,  I  declared,  with  vehemence,  that  I  trusted  it 
might  not  be  necessary,  for  my  habits  were  such,  that  I 
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should  find  it  jextremely  painful  to*  abaoden  my  mode 
of  life. 

"Tiiis  hint  was  sufficient  for  my  exeeUent  hmtood; 
and  from  that  time,  the  expediency  of  returning  to  lEf^ 
buid  on  his  account  was  never  once  hinted  at 

"  When'  the  cold  weather  returned,  after  Mr.  Mil-p 
bourne's  first  failure  of  health,  he  revived  very  much; 
though  in  the  next  hot  season  he  had  a  decided  and  very 
alarming  attack  of  the  liver  complaint,  which  was^r^peat- 
ed  afterwards.  The  medical  man  then  to<^  oeeaaioii  to 
say,  that  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  tiiiuk  of  Europe :  but 
I  chose  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  admonition,  my  head 
being  filled  with  the  prospect  of  settling  my  daughter. 

^Mary  Anne  was  four  years  odd  when  ^e  quitted 
India,  and  fourteen  years  had  passed  since  i^e  left  us ;  I 
therefore  became  very  solicitous  that  she  should  now  re- 
turn ;  and,  after  Mr.  MUhoume's  third  attack,  I  eagerly 
entreated  him  to  give  directions  immediately  for  Mary 
Anne's  being  sent  to  us. 

^^  He  looked  at  me  .with  astonishment.  ^  What  !^  h» 
said,  4n  my  state  of  health !  and  when  this  country  has 
been  the  grave  of  three  of  our  children !  No,'  h^  added, 
'no,  Olivia,  you  shall  find  me  determined  in  this  matter^ 
Mary  Anne  shall  remain  where  she  is;  and  you  may 
choose  whether  you  will  return  to  England  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  your  child,  or  remain  here  in  perpetual  banish- 
ment.   1  am  willing  to  abide  by  your  decision.' '^i^ 

^^  I  was  astonished  to  find  so  much  determination  in 
my  husband ;  and  the  more  so  when  I  discovered  that 
neither  tears,  reproaches,  nor  hysterics  hadi|ny  ^9pt 
However  I  was  so  violently  afiiBCted,  that  flboK  to  my 
bed,  and  remained  there  9^  in  my  chamber  for  some 
days.  m         , 

^^Mr.  Milbonme's  resolution  was  not,  however^  tp  be 
shaken,  and  we  remamed  on  very  distant  terms  till  a 
letter  arrived  from  Europe^  thejeontents  of  which  almost 
drove  me  beside  myself.      ♦ ' 

«  This  letter  was  from  Mr.  Frederick  Fauiie ;  and  its 
purport  was  to  inform  us,  that  he  and  his  wife  had  ob- 
served a  growing  attachment  between  their  eldest  son 
j[for  they  had,  been  blessed  with  another  son  and  daughter 
in  England)  and  Mary  Anne ;  and  tha^  while  awaiting  our 
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on  on  the  subject,  they  were  using  all  proper  meanis 
eping  the  young  people  separate. 
"his  letter  was  addressed  to  my  husband ;  who,  hav- 
ead  it,  put  it  into  my  hand*    I  was  ready  to  flame 
ith  indignation  while  I  read  the  letter ;  and  as  I 
it  bacit  to  Mr.  Milboume,,!  said,  with  suppressed 
nation, '  Well,  Sir,  what  is  your  opinion  ?  Mary  Anne 
t  have  been  on  her  way  by  this  time,  had  you  oho* 
>  listen  to  my  advice.* 
ind  what  should  we  have  gained  by  that  V 
fi¥hy,  we  should  have  saved  our  daughter  from  a 
adon  with  a  poor  curate,  (for  the  young  man  was 
lers,)  and  we  should  have  baffled  the  mean  plots 
I  Fairlies.' 

rhere  is  no  plot  in  the  business,*  repUed  Mr.  Mil'' 
e,  eooUy.j  'The  young  man,  from  all  accounts, 
gant  in  his  person,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a 
tian ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  thai  things  should  take 
course.  If  the  young  people  like  each  other,  why 
1  Uiey  be  parted  ?•  I  will  not  be  the  instrument  of 
ig  my  only  child  miserable :  our  departed  chiftren 
re  know,  happy,  Olivia.  Do  not  let  us  make  our 
Anne  regret  that  she  was  not  taken  from  under 
lAuence  at  the  time  her  brother  and  sisters  were.^ 
jong  he  left  me* 

know  not  what  answer  he  sent 'to  Mr.  Fairlie's  let' 
)r  I  never  asked  him.  I  had  detenqjned  to  write 
{,  and  had  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  but  be* 
ley  were  brought  me,  I  was  seized  with  a  giddiness 
head-^the  room  whirled  round  with  me — the  blood 
1  to  my  forehead— my  limbs  became  cold — a  burn- 
»t  followed — and  such  a  fever  ensued,  as  was  suf-* 
i  to  have  destroyed  the  ittrongest  frame.  But  it 
id  the  Almighty  to  bring  me  through  it  ^  though^ 
it  left  me,  I  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  exhaus* 
h&t  I  could  not  move  a  hmb.  I  was  unable  to  speak^ 
ly  memory  was  totally  gone.  Every  attempt  which 
aade  to  strengthen  me  in  this  sitxiation  brought  on 
again.  It  was  therefore  neces^ipay  to  keep  me  ex' 
igly  low  for  a  very  long  time ;  and  when  I  was  a  lit- 
xjvered  from  this  extreme  weakness^  disease  attack- 
B  in  other  forms,  especiaUy  in  violent  headachs,  and 
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excruciatiiig  puns  in  different  parts  of  my  tnme,  ei 
which  I  cannot  now  think  without  shuddering. 

"During  the  former  period  of  my  iUness  1  had  been 
unable  to  reflect,  and  thus  was  spared  some  of  the  hoP' 
rors  which  I  afterwards  experienced :  but  never  shall  I 
forget  my  feelings  when  I  was  again  enabled  to  use  my 
reflecting  powers. 

^  It  was  excessive  pain,  whieh  I  endored  one  ni|^ 
without  intermission,  that  first  led  me  to  serious  thoughts^ 
I  had  had  no  person  with  me  but  an  ayahj  and  I  had 
been  tossing  on  my  bed  through  some  weary  boons 
thinking,  if  pain,  for  a  few  hours,  was  so  intolerable,  hoir 
could  it  be  borne  through  all  eternity?  ^for  who  can 
dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ?)  when,  naving  an  ior 
terval  of  ease  at  day-dawn,  I  slept  a  short  time;  and  whe& 
I  awoke,  saw  Mr.  Milboume  standing  by  my  bed, 
looking  anxiously  on  me. 

"  ^  You  have  had  a  bad  night,  Olivia,'  he  said.    ^1 
truly  sorry  for  it.    Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  V 

"  His  kind  manner  affected  me ;  and,  bursting  into 
tear^  told  him  what  my  reflections  had  been  during  tte 
nightr 

"^  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  have  these  thoughts,  ray 
Olivia,'  he  replied,^ and  I  hope  that  these  reflections  may' 
benefit,  you.'  He  theQ^oke  in  such  a  manner  on  the 
subject  of  religion,4hat  I  was  perfectly  astonished,  and 
said,  '  Is  it  from  you  I  hear  these  things  ?  How  long 
have  subjects  of  this  nature  occupied  your  mind  V  - 

"  ^Ever  ance  I  lost  my  children,  and  knew  your  old 
friend  Mr.  Amot,'  he  repKed. 

^^ '  And  yet  you  have  never  spoken  to  me  upon  tlies9 
matters,'  I  answered. 

"  ^  It  is  my  shame  and  grief  that  I  have  not,'  he  re- 
plied. *  But  I  am  naturally,  and  in  this  respect  I  have 
been  sinfully,  reserved ;  and  you,  my  wife,  never  encou- 
raged me.    But  I  do  not  blame  you,  I  blame  myself.' 

"I  was  much  afiected  by  this  confession,  of  Mr.  Mil- 
bourne's;  it  seemed  to  strike  conviction  to  my  souL  I 
then  recollected  a  thousand  instances  in  which^  since  the 
death  of  our  children,  he  had  evidenced  a  truly  Christian 
spirit;  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  how mucK greater  his 
progress  in  all  that  is  excellent  might  have  been^  had  h» 
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such  a  wife  as  Euphemia.  But  whatever  my 
fedings  and  sentiments  were,  I  had  little  time  given  me 
for  the  ex^ession  of  them ;  for  I  was  immediately  seized 
wRh  fresh  paroxysms  of  pain,  and  these  were  so  frequent 
that  I,  at  length,  became  exhausted,  and,  for  awhile,  was 
like  a  person  deranged.* ,  But  though  unable,  in  general, 
lo  express,  myself  with  any  coherency,  my  mind  was 
perpetually  and  painfully  busy ;  fuU  of  horriUe  images 
ef  death  and  judgment ;  with  such  convictions  of  sin  as  I 
never  before  experienced. ,  At  length,  however,  my  dis- 
order had  spent  its  fiiry,  and  I  was  enabled  to  lie  quietly 
wi  my  bed,  and  enjoy  something  like  rest. 

^  I  then  happily  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  Christian 
£riend.  Mr.  Milboume  having  once  opened  his  mind  to 
me  on  the  subject  of  religion,  was  no  longer  reserved. 
'Ja.  80(m  as  he  judged  that  I  was  able  to  hear  him  read, 
he  brought  hts  Bibte,  and  read  to  me  a  little  at  a  time,  as 
i'eovld  bear  it;  and  the  comments  he  made  were  such  as 
could  only  be  made  by  a  Christian. 

"  Whenv  I  spoke  to  him  of  my  strong  conviction  of 
flin,  he  expressed  himself  pleased,  and  told  me  that  it 
was  needfiil  thast  We  should  abhor  self  before  we  could 
irayhie  the  ^viour :  and  thus,  step  by  step,  he  led  me  on 
till  he  had  c^ned  to  me  many  of  the  sweetest  consola- 
tions of  our  holy  religion. 

"  Once  I  saia  to  him,  '  I  almost  wish  that  I  could  lie 
here  till  my  dyin^  day;  for  here  have  I  enjoydd  your 
Christian  frioidi^ip  and  your  oonfidajnit;  here  I  have 
learned  to  love  my  husband,  and  by*his  means  I  have 
been  brought  to  know  my  Grod.  But  I  dread  the  tempta- 
iioos  which  have  hitherto  ensnared  me.  I  fear  that  I 
may  be  led  to  love  pomp  and  s{^endour  again,  and  to 
£ftll,  through  the  force  of  example,  into  former  practices.' 
^  'Let  us  go  then,''01ivia;  let  us  go  from  this  place,' 
he  .answered.  'Let  us  return  to  England,  and  see  our 
child  again.  Let  us  seek  for  the  society  of  holy  per- 
sons, and  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  God  in 
cetked  and  humble iife.    What  says  my  Olivia?' 

^  He  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  looked  anxiously  in 
my  &ce ;  and  I  was  not  then  in  a  situation  to  withstand 
his  wishes ;  for  my  heart,  as  I  trust,  being  changed,  I  no 
longer  clung  to  the  vanhies  of  life* 
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*<  It  was  during  this  coiiyersation  that  he  informed  me 
he  supposed  our  daughter  was  married,  and  that  she  was 
to  live  near  her  mother-in-law.  This  was  an  afiecting 
piece  of  information,  but  it  made  me  the  more  willing  to 
return  to  Europe. 

"  And  now,  had  not  my  history  proceeded  to  such  a 
length,  I  could  say  much  of  the  closing  scenes  in  my  In- 
dian life.  However,  I  miist  refrain,  and  shall  merely  add, 
that,  previous  to  the  next  cold  season,  we  sold  our  house, 
pensioned  off  our  old  servants,  sold  our  furniture,  and 
embarked  in  a  pinnace  for  Calcutta. 

"  My  garden  of  roses,  where  was  the  tomb  of  my  chil- 
dren, was  the  last  spot  which  I  vi»ted  before  I  quitted 
that  place  which  had  been  my  home  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  I  moistened  the  marble  tomb  with  many 
tears,  and  left  the  remains  of  my  children  in  the  cheering 
hope  of  a  reunion  with  them  in  immortal  giory. 

'*  My  hookah,  my  strong  beer,  and  my  claret,  had  long 
been  laid  aside;  and,  with  my  husband%  approbation,  I 
had  sold  all  those  shawls  which  I  had  not-obtained  hon« 
ourably ;  and  as  I  could  not  restore  the  money  to  those 
who  had  presented  them  to  me,  I  devoted  it  to  a  charity 
for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  Thus,  by  the  dinne  mercy, 
being  disencumbered  from  some  of  my  worst  habits,  and 
all  my  ill-gotten  goods,  I  commenced  my  long  voyage 
wilh  a  heart  tolerably  composed.  We  had  proposed 
to  hafe  seen  my  uncle  at  Bauglepore;  but  being  in- 
formed that  Jlil^^as  at  Calcutta,  I  was  not  sorry  to  be 
spared  a  vislFtb  a  place  which  I  could  not  think  of 
without  horror. 

"The  first  person  we  saw,  on  arriving  at  Calcutta,  wa» 
Mr.  Arnot ;  who,  being  apprized  of  our  visit,  was  waiting 
for  us  at  the  ghaut, 

"  He  insisted  that  we  should  make  his  house  our  own 
while  we  remained  in  Calcutta,  and  to  his  house  we  ac- 
cordingly went ;  and  it  was  there  that  we  collected  all 
eur  provisions  for  the  voyage* 

<'  J  was  then  in  a  state  to  enjoy  his  society  and  appre- 
ciate his  conversation,  and  that  of ^the  excellent  persons 
who  frequented  his  house;  and  wider  hi«  irooC  1  and  my 
husband  met  with  the  strongest  confirmation  oi  the  im 
portance  of  religion. 
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My  tincle,  it  seems,  was  gone  down  towards  Fultah, 
with  an  old  finend  who  was  going  to  China,  when  we 
first  arrived  in  Calcutta ;  but  as  soon  as  he  returned,  Mr. 
Amot  brought  him  to  his  house,  and  insisted  on  his  oc- 
cupying its  onl^  spare  apartment,  that  he  might  enjoy 
Bx>re  of  our  society. 

'^  I  had  not  seen  my  uncle  ftn*  many  years,  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  change  in  his  appearance.  He  was, 
indeed,  at  that  time  an  old  man,  being  considerably 
above  seventy:  but  the  marks  and  traces  of  age  ob- 
servable on  his  person  did  not  impress  me  so  much  as 
the  wild  and  gloomy  expression  of  his  countenance,  his 
fits  of  heaviness  and  deep  abstraction,  and  the  sighs,  or 
lather  groans,  which  sometimes  escaped  him.  He 
showed,  however^  considerable  affection  for  me,  and  I 
would  willingly  have  persuaded  him  to  go  with  me  to 
England  ;  but  he  replied,  with  a  sigh,  that  was  impossi- 
hkf  an4  said,  as  he  had  lived  so  long  in  India,  he  must 
be  content  to  lay  his  bones  there. 

^l  afterwards  understood  that  this  impossibility  con- 
sisted in  his  being  so  deeply  involved  in  d^t,  that  he  never 
could  be  permitted  to  leave  the  country ;  a  too  common 
case  with  many  who  live  in  apparent  affluence  in  India. 

^  We  remained  three  months  under  Mr.  Amot's  hospi- 
table roof;  and,  during  that  time,  heard  many  discourses 
on  religious  subjects,  which  tended  not  a  little  to 
strengthen  us  in  that  which  is  right  My  uncle  was 
generally  preseirt  on  these  occasions:  but  I  could  not  make 
out  at  that  time,  what  impressions  they  made  upon  him. 

"  Oh  reviewing  the  few  last  pages  of  my  history,  I 
seem  scarcely  to  have  accounted  sufficiently  for  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  my  feelings  and  habits. 
I  dare  not,  to  this  moment,  speak  assuredly  on  my  Chris- 
tian character;  though  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  among  the 
ledeenaed  onei,  through  the  faithfulness  of  Him  who 
never  changes,  and  who  has  wrought  good  for  me  all 
my  days.  Yet  this  is  certain,  that  I  was  greatly  changed 
in  my  habits,  my  desires,  and  pursuits ;  and  that  this 
change  took  place  during  a  long,  protracted,  and  aciitely 
painful  illness,  in  which  my  mind  was  first  brought  un- 
der the  power  of  dreadful  horrors,  which  were  followed 
by  the  strongest  sensibllitv  of  sin,  producing  an  intolera- 
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^ble  btiiden,  until  sonle  r^yn  of  light  and  hope^  irom  the 
Tiews  of  redeeming  love  set  before  me,  beamed  upon  my 
benighted  heart  Thus  was  I  led  on,  thus  was  I  dehTered 
from  destruction,  thus  was  I  induced  to  adopt  the  way  in 
whidi  I  should  ga 

"We  remain^  three  months  in  Mr.  Amot's  house; 
and  off  the  day  previous  to  our  departure,  this  excellent 
man  spoke  to  me,  in  a  manner,  and  on  a  subject  of  such 
peculiar  interest  to  me,  as  I  never  can  forget. 

"  We  were  walking  on  the  roof  of  his  house,  in  the 
4X)ol  of  the  evening,  in  a  situation  whence  we  could  di»- 
cern  the  shipping  at  some  distance.  *  My  dear  Mrs.  MO- 
bourn^,'  he  said, '  you  are  the  old^t  friend  I  have  in  In- 
dia ;  and  to-morrow  you  leave  us,  and  I  shall  probably 
never  see  you  more  on  earth ;  but  I  shall  always  think 
of  you  with  pleasure,  and  with  gratitude  to  God  for  all 
he  has  done  for  you.  You  were  a  giddy  young  creature, 
without  religion — excuse  me  for  saying  so, — when  you 
came  to  this  country.  On  your  arrival,  you  were  im- 
mediately thrown  into  contaminating  society,  and  were 
on  the  eve  of  attaching  yourself  for  life  to  a  young  mm, 
who,  being  a  decided  infidel,  would  have  made  you  like 
himself,  and  ruined  you,  both  soul  and  body;  but  the 
Almighty  would  not  permit  this  to  befall  you.  The 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world*  next  assailed 
you,  and  had  your  dear  ofispring  been  spared  you,  you 
might  have  ruined  them  ere  you  knew  the  value  of  their 
souls :  but  neither  was  this  to  be ;  these  little  redeemed 
ones  were  to  be  secured ;  and  their  heavenly  Father,  in 
removing  them  from  you,  fixed  their  happiness  for  ever, 
and  delivered  you,  perhaps,  from  the  angul^  of  seeing 
your  children  rise  up,  but  not  to  bless  you. 

"  *  In  the  history  of  your  only  surviving  daughter,  yon 
see  also  the  goodness  of  God ;  and  in  his  afflicting  provi- 
dences, by  which  you  have  lately  been  brought  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  you  have  a  new  and 
still  stronger  proof  of  that  divine  goodness  which  has  de- 
creed your  deliverance  firom  all  evil,  both  now  and  for 
ever.  You  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  do,  my  good  ma- 
dam,* added  tj;ie  excellent  man,  'but  to  give  the  glory  to 
God  for  all  past  deliverances,  and  to  cast  all  cares  for  the 
future  on  Him  who  has  hitherto  cared  so  truly  for  you.' 
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''Iwiksmuchafiectedbythifiaddi'^n;  aiidtltekinginy 
old  friend  for  the  interest  he  took  in  me,  I  besoaght  hiii% 
when  I  was  gcrae,  to  extend  that  interest  to  my  imele. 

**  He  sighed,  and  I  thought  shook  his  head ;  but  he  as^ 
sored  me  that  the  poor  old  gentleman  diould  not  lack  his 
MTvlces. 

*^  The  next  day  we  embarked  on  board  a  boat  to  go 
down  to  Sauger.  Mr.  Amot  and  my  unde  accompanied 
US  to  the  ghaut.  My  uncle  could  not  speak  when  I 
parted  from  him ;  and  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  pin«- 
ttace,  looking  on  my  Indian  friends,  till  the  windings  of  the 
river  roidei^  it  impossible  for  me  to  see  them  anymore. 

''Thus  passed  my  Indian  life  $  and  thus  closed  all  In* 
dianaffidrs. 

*^  A  voyage  of  five  months  brought  us  to  England.  We 
landed  at  Gravesend,  and  hasten^  into  Worcestershire. 
We  arrived  at  Worcester  after  two  days'  and  one  nights 
hard  travelling;  and  taking  a  chaise-and-four,  arrived, 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  in  that  woody  vale,  so  lonff 
and  tenderly  remembered,  through  which  the  clear  and 
modest  Teme  winds  her  secret  course,  and  where  no 
burning  siroch  blows,  or  pestilential  vapours  rise. 

^The  old  white  house,  which  had  been  visible  to  us 
tnm  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  presently  wpeared 
again  as  soon  as  we  had  crossed  the  bridge ;  and  in  less 
&an  twenty  minutes  I  saw  on  the  green  lawn,  in  front 
of  the  venerable  mansion,  a  friendly  group  awaiting  to 
receive  the  travellers  with  open  arms  and  open  heart 

"  The  carriage  stopped  at  length,  but  not  till  my  beat- 
ing heart  had  almost  overpowered  me;  and  foremost  of 
the  party  rushed  forwards  my  Mary  Anne,  all  other  per- 
sons giving  way,  and  threw  herself,  half  fahiting,  mto 
her  parents'  arms. 

"  For  some  minutes  I  could  look  on  no  other  than  this 
lovely  child,  who,  in  the  first  moments  of  her  joy,  had 
uttered  that  sweet  sound,  *My  mother!  my  dear,  dear 
mother !'  But  after  I  had  once  and  again  pressed  her  to 
my  heart,  I  came  forward  to  meet  the  embraces  of  Eu- 
phemia,  and  of  the  venerable  grandmother,  now  tottering 
said  bending  down  with  age.  My  son-in-law  too  was 
presented  to  me,  the  second  Lucy^  and  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  Euphemia.    Mr.  Fairlie  himself  also  claimed  my 
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notice,  and  others  of  the  &mily  whom  I  had  formerly 
known,  all  of  whom  were  married. 

''But  how  can!  describe  this  meeting,  when  such  was 
my  state  of  mind  that  I  do  not  recollect  how  I  got  into 
the  house,  or  how  I  came  to  be  seated  on  a  sofa,  in  a 
large  room,  with  the  venerable  mother  on  one  side  of  me, 
and  Euphemia  on  the  other ;  all  the  rest  of  the  happy 
party  being  gathered  about  Mr.  Milbourne,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  my  daughter  and  her  husband,  who  had 
both  disappeared. 

<< '  But  Mary  Anne,'  I  said,  'where  is  she?  Let  me  see 
her;'  and  I  was  going  to  chide,  when  I  saw  her  enter  again, 
smiling  most  sweetly,  and  followed  by  her  husband,  who 
was  very  carefully  carrying  something  white  m  his  arms; 

^The  charming  young  pair  came  close  to  me,  and, 
both  kneeling,  the  husband  held  before  me  a  httle  sleep- 
ing baby,  ab^ut  two  months  old,  £ur  as  alabaster,  and 
fast  asleep,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  interest  which  he 
was  exciting.  '  Dearest  mother,'  said  my  beloved  daugh- 
ter, *here  is  your  littie  Henry— another  little  Henry  I' 
and  as  she  spoke,  the  conflict  of  tenderness  and  joy  oc- 
casioned her  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

'^  *  Your  child !  my  Mary  Anne,  my  child  1'  I  said.  I 
could  addno.more;  and  seeing  Mr.  Milbourne  pressing 
forward,  it  was  with  difl[iculty  that  I  could  keep  myself 
from  fainting.  My  cup  inde^  was  running  over.  I  was 
truly  happy.  I  was  pressed  with  a  sense  of  my  unwor- 
thiness.  My  pride  and  ingratitude,  in  former  times,  rose 
up  before  me,  and  served  to  subdue  and  humble  me. 

"Four  happy  years  are  past  since  that  blessed  day. 
Mr.  Milbourne  and  I  are  residing  in  a  comfortable  but 
not  magnificent  dwelling,  near  our  dear  children.  Oih& 
children  are  added  to  our  little  Henry;  and,  like  Job, 
I  rejoice  again  in  my  children,  and  am  straitened  for 
room,  for  the  multitude  of  my  little  ones.  Neverthdesa 
through  the  divine  mercy,  I  have  ceased  to  expect  and 
desire  a  garden  of  roses  on  eatth ;  for  I  have  felt  the 
,  thorns  which  are  produced  in  this  baneful  climate  j  and 
I  now  long  after  those  regions  of  pure  delight,  where  sin 
no  longer  exists,  and  from  which  all  evil  is  banished. 

"  The  reader  of  my  narrative  must  not,  however,  sup- 
^Mxse  that  I  am  become  a  second  Euphemia,  or  that  there 
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ifl  any  thing  like  her  excellence  in  my  character.  No ;  1 
am  a  poor  br(^en  down  creature,  always  weak  in  body, 
and  sometimes  so  in  mind;  obliged  ouen  to  keep  my 
chamber,  and  to  exclude  myself  from  society.  But  I  am 
enabled,  through  the  divine  mercy,  not  to  disturb  others 
with  my  ailments,  nor  to  wish  to  exclude  my  excellent 
husband  from  his  enjoyments,  or  to  use  sudi  restraints 
towards  my  children  as  to  make  them  uneasy :  and  few 
are  the  days  in  which  I  am  not  delighted  with  the 
younger  members  of  our  family  enjoying  their  sports  be- 
neath the  windows.  As  to  Mr.  Milboume,  he  is  become 
young  again ;  health  lias  bloomed  afresh  in  his  cheeks ; 
an^  he  has  lost  his  reservedness:  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
him  surrounded  by  his  grandchildren,  or  carrymg  one 
of  them  in  his  arms. 

*^  And  here  I  would  conclude  my  history,  filled  with  grar 
titode  towards  Him  who  has  delivered  me  from  every  evil : 
but  supposing  that  my  reader  will  feel  some  satisfaction 
in  hearing  more  of  my  uncle's  family  and  Mr.  ^not,  I 
shall  add  such  information  as  I  have  bieen  able  to  gather. 

'^  Mr.  Amot  stiU  lives,  and  is  active  in  the  bless^  work 
of  serving  his  fellow-creatures-  in  Calcutta.  My  poor  un- 
cle is  no  more;  but  his  death,  as  Mr.  Amot  expressed 
himself  in  his  letter  which  brought  the  news  of  the  old 
gentleman's  decease,  was  not  wimout  hope.  Immediately^ 
after  we  left  India,  my  unde  was  seized  with  a  violent 
attack  in  the  liver,  under  the  roof  of  Mr;  Amot.  It  was 
impossible  to  remove  him ;  and  the  old  gentleman  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  he  had  not  been  seized  thus 
suddenly  at  his  own  house.  Thus  was  an  opportunity 
afforded  by  Providence  to  Mr.  Amot  for  promoting  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  poor  old  man. 

"  He  informed  me,  however,  that  the  old  gentleman 
fought  hard  against  conviction.  'Never,  never,'  said  he, 
'did  I  witness  such  a  war£are.  Your  uncle,  Mrs.  Mil- 
boume, proved  himself  a  man  of  iron ;  but  rock,  iron,  and 
adamant  must  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  Spurit  of  Grod, 
which  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  a  two- 
edged  sword.  And  I  had  the  inexpressible  delight  of  see* 
ing  the  old  rock  broken  down,  and  the  adamant  and  ircm 
dissolved,  some  weeks  before  the  spirit  of  your  uncle  took 
Us  departure.' 
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•Mr.  Amot  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  penitent, 
subdued,  and  contrite  state  of  the  old  man,  and  his  ex- 

gressions  of  anguish  respecting  his  former  life,  his  un« 
appy  connexions,  and  the  neglect  of  his  children.  Gatty 
was  tiie  last  of  these  of  whom  he  spoke  by  name,  calling 
her  his  happy  little  Gatty. 

"Mr.  Amot  concluded  by  saying,  that  exceedingly 
bright  and  glorious  views  of  redeeming  love  had  been 
vouchsafed  the  aged  convert  shortly  before  his  death,  so 
that  he  now  enjoyed  the  most  pleasing  confidence  of  his 
happiness. 

"Julia  still  lives  with  her  husband  in  Calcutta,  and  is 
sank  deeply  into  the  lowest  order  of  half  Indian,  and 
half  European  morals  and  manners.  Celia  and  her  hus- 
band are  lost  in  ^ejun§'les — ^lost,  I  fear,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  The  two  young  men  in  the  hills  are  com- 
pletely amalgamated  with  the  natives.  Lucretia  married 
to  a  sergeant-major,  in  the  company's  service,  and  died 
soon  after,  leaving  one  child.  Lizzy  and  Stephen  lived 
together  on  an  indigo  factory  in  the  Sunderbunds.  But 
the  whole  family  are  altogether  so  entirely  degraded, 
and  so  much  which  is  discreditable  to  them  in  every 
point  of  view,  has  been  told  of  them  in  India,  that  their 
sister  Euphemia  can  only  weep  for  them ;  though  she  is 
prepared  to  do  any  thing  for  them  which  circumstances 
may  call  for,  and  she  has  actually  sent  to  India  to  request 
that  the  daughter  of  Lucretia,  who  is  called  Gertrude, 
and  who  is  in  the  orphan-school  in  Calcutta,  having  lost 
her  father  as  well  as  her  mother,  may  be  sent  home  to 
her  as  soon  as  she  is  old  enough  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey,  piously  hoping  lo  find  in  this  poor  infant  a  se- 
cond little  Gatty." 

When  the  lady  of  the  manor  had  finished  the  €rarden 
of  Roses,  the  young  people  began  to  express  their  aston- 
ishment at  certain  parts  of  the  story.  "  We  should  hardly 
have  believed  it  possible,"  said  they,  "  that  any  English- 
man could  have  been  so  entirely  earless  of  the  soul  of  his 
partner,  as  to  live  with  her  till  advanced  age,  ^nd  suffer 
her  to  die,  undisturbed,  in  the  errors  of  superstition  in 
which  she  had  lived." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  replied  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
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**  that  examples  of  this  kind  were  by  no  means  rare  in 
India  a  few  years  since:  and  I  myself  have  known  more 
than  one  m  which  a  connexion  of  this  kind,  with  a  hea- 
then woman,  has  ended,  not  in  the  conversion  of  the 
unbelieyer,  but  m  the  apostacy  of  the  nominal  Christian. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  Apostle's  command,  Be  not  unr 
equally  yoked  together  with  wnbdievere.^y  (2  Cor.  vi.  14.) 
The  fiidy  of  the  manor  then  called  her  young  people 
to  prayer. 

« 
A  Prayer  for  Ddiverancefrom  EtU. 

«0  THOU  eternal  Lord  Jehovah,  who  formedst  the 
plan  of  man's  salvation  ere  thou  hadst  set  this  globe 
in  the  empty  air ;  and  who,  in  thine  infinite  goodness, 
didst  appoint  the  sufferings  and  death  of  thine  only  Son 
as  the  means  of  triumph  over  Satan  and  sin  on  earth ; 
deliver  us,  we  humbly. beseech  thee,  from  all  evil,  and 
in  thy  mercy,^  save  us  from  the  consequences  of  our  sinful 
doings. 

"'  Thou  hast  promised  that  all  things  shall  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  those  who  are  adopted  into  thy  fa- 
mily. O,  l^ve  us  not,  therefore,  to  ourselves  \  but  guide 
us  through  the  dangers  of  this  present  life  as  a  mother 
guides  her  infant  child.  Suffer  us  not  to  turn  from  thv 
ways:  but,  though  the  path  should  be  difficult  and  painful, 
still,  in  thy  tender  mercy,  lead  us  forward  to  the  end. 

"We  know  not  what  is  good  for  us;  we  know  not 
what  to  desire,  or  what  to  avoid ;  bestow,  therefore,  upon 
us,  we  beseech  thee,  an  obedient  and  child-like  temper, 
that  we  may  place  a  thorough  dependence  on  thee,  ana 
rest  assured  that  all  thou  ordaineth  is  for  our  benefit  both 
in  tune  and  m  eternity.  Enable  us  to  say.  Thy  wiU,  O 
God,  be  done ;  and  in  seasons  of  joy  and  sorrow,  alike  to 
give  glory  to  Thee. 

"And  now  to  Thee,  O  Holy  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  be  all  glory  and  honou"  fn^*  evermore    Amen.'* 


(228) 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


Fourth  Conversation  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

When  the  young  ladies  were  again  met  at  the  manor-^ 
house,  the  lady  addressed  them  to  the  foUowing  pur- 
pose. 

<<  I  do  not  feel  wUliDg,  my  dear  young  friends,  to  leave 
the  subject  of  prayer,  tul  I  have  added  something  more  on 
its  nature  and  efficacy. 

*<  There  are  many  promises  in  Scripture,  relative  to 
prayer,  which  I  am  anxious  to  remind  you  of;  for  I  doubt 
not  that  you  have  already  noticed  them. 

"  *  Prayer,*  says  a  venerable  divine, '  is  an  offering  up  of 
our  desires  to  the  Almighty  for  things  lawful  and  needfulf 
with  an  humble  confidence  that  they  will  be  obtained 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  to  the  praise  of  the 
mercy,  truth,  and  power  of  God.  It  is  either  mental  at 
vocaf,  ejaculatory  or  occasionaJ,  either  private  or  public, 
for  ourselves  or  others,  for  the  procuring  of  good  thin^ 
or  the  removing  or  preventing  of  evil  thmgs.*  The  ^- 
mighty  Lord  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  worship,  as 
we  find  in  Psalm  1.  15.  From  St.  James  we  also  learn 
that  we  are  to  pray  for  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  (James 
V.  16.)    We  are  also  to  pray  fervently,  (Col.  iv.  12;)  and 
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tly,  (Col.  iv.  2;}  with  ftith,  (James  ▼.  15;)  and  bf 
»  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Rom.  viii.  26.) 
i  parts  of  prayer,"  continued  the  l^dy  of  the  manor, 
ivocation,  adoration,  confession,  petition,  pleading, 
on,  thanksgiving,  and  blessing.  But  the  composi- 
iny  prayer  is  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  the 
which  it  is  offered  up.  Hence  learning  and  talents 
required  in  rendering  a  prayer  acceptable  to  God, 
they  may  render  it  more  pleasing  to  the  ears  of 

lady  of  the  manor  then  requested  ono  of  the  young 

0  repeat  the  answer  to  this  question,  **  What  desir* 

1  of  God  in  this  prayer?" 

)f  the  young  ladies  replied, "  I  desire  my  Lord  God 
^enly  Father,  who  is  the  Giver  of  all  goodness,  to 
i  ^race  unto  me,  and  to  all  people,  that  we  may 
hira,  serve  him,  and  obey  him,  as  we  oug^ht  to  do. 
ray  unto  God,  that  he  will  send  us  all  tmngs  that 
ful  both  for  our  souls  and  bodies;  and  that  he  will 
;iflil  unto  us,  and  forgive  us  our  sins;  and  that  it 
ise  him  to  save  and  defend  us  in  all  dangers  ghostly 
hly;  and  that  he  will  keep  us  from  all  sm  and 
less,  and  from  our  ffhostly  enemy,  and  from  ever- 
death.  And  this  I  trust  he  will  do  of  his  mercy 
dness,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  there- 
ly,  Amen,  So  be  it." 

ady  of  the  manor  then  proposed  to  read  a  story 
oung  people,  containing  some  remarks  on  prayer, 
he  trusted  might  be  pleasing  to  them.  She  accord- 
ifblded  a  manuscript,  and  read  as  follows. 

The  8hepherdes9  of  the  Alp». 

sthus  Muller  was  bom  at  Geneva,  about  the  mid- 
he  last  century.  His  father  was  the  head  of  a  re- 
le  family,  which  had  long  resided  in  the  canton  of 
lename;  and  his  mother  was  of  English  parentage; 
r  this  lady  became  united  with  a  foreigner  is  not 
sent  business  to  inquire. 

»va  IS  a  name  which  must  be  familiar  to  every  re- 
%r :  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  situation,  on 
ks  of  a  charming  lake  surrounded  with  mountains 
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■ome  of  which  are  the  most  lofty  in  Europe,  has  rendered 
it  the  delight  of  every  traveller  in  Switzerland,  and  will 
continue  to  distinguish  it  above  almost  every  other  city  of 
Europe  while  the  face  of  our  |rlobe  retains  its  present 
form.    The  extraordinary  beauties  of  its  scenery,  in  the 

grandeur  of  the  mountains,  the  refreshing  coolness  of  its 
ike,  the  shadowy  and  fragrant  walks  pf  the  vicinity,  aie 
not  the  only  circumstances  which  have  distinguished  this 
city;  for  there  are  few  places  which  have  acquired  more 
notoriety  in  bistoiy  than  this.  The  reformation  in  religion, 
which  took  place  here,  procured  for  it  a  very  extended  in- 
fluence.    As  soon  as  this  town,  upheld  by  the  success  of  its 
allies  of  Berne  and  Fribourg,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
its  independence,  Calvin  and  Beza  formed  within  its  walls 
a  nursery  of  zealous  preachers  and  theologians,  which  ren- 
dered it  at  one  time  the  metropolis  and  the  guide  of  almost 
all  the  reformed  Churches  in  Switzerland.    These  were 
the  happiest  times  which  it  ever  knew;  and  well  would  it 
have  been,  had  its  sons  continued  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
first  reformers — had  they  continued  to  retain  the  light  of 
truth,  as  it  shone  in  the  pages  of  those  venerable  teach- 
ers, and  rejected  those  principles  of  infidelity  and  death 
which  were  diffused  by  the  blasphemous  writers  of  the  last 
a^e.  For  I  must  inform  my  young  readers,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
preceding  one,  there  arose  certain  persons,  in  different 
countries  of  Europe,  who  made  it  their  ol)}ect,  in  every 
possible  way,'  but  particularly  by  their  writmgs,  to  sub- 
vert the  Christian  religion;    and  multitudes  of  weak, 
vicious,  and  ignorant  persons  were,  by  these  means,  coo- 
ducted  into  the  regions  of  infidelity,  error,  and  awful  de- 
struction.   Among  these  infidel  writers,  the  two  who  did 
the  most  mischief  were  J.  J.  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  They 
were  men  of  quick,  subtle,  impudent,  and  witty  minds. 
The  former  of  these  was  bom  at  Geneva ;  and  the  latter 
spent  many  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  little  village 
of  Forney,  between  Geneva  and  Mont  Jura.  Their  endea- 
vours were  too  successful  in  destroying  the  good  effects  of 
the  reformers'  labours ;  so  that,  about  the  period  which  gave 
birth  to  Emesthus  Miiller,  the  greater  part  of  the  young 
people  in  Geneva  were  decided  infidels ;  puffed  up  with 
their  own  conceits,  refusing  to  admit  the  validity  of  revo- 
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md  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  govern- 
(vhile  they  maintained  the  sofficiency  of  human 
uid  human  virtue. 

having  given  the  ahove  description  of  the  state 
iva  at  me  time  of  the  birth  of  the  gentleman  whoee 
I  am  about  to  report,  and  after  having  hinted  that 
tus  Muller  differed  in  no  essential  points  from  his 
ions,  in  general,  my  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to 
it  this  young  man,  when  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
a  distingruished  for  little  else  than  a  handsome  per- 
cod  address,  and  much  worldly  cunning.  He  was 
>nd  son  of  his  father;  and,  as  there  were  several 
*  children,  Emesthus  was  educated  for  the  mercan- 
'■y  and  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  rich  mer* 
I  the  city. 

e  in  this  situation,  he  found  means  to  obtain  the 
18  of  one  of  his  master's  daughters,  whom  he  mar- 
a  clandestine  manner;  being  persuaded  that  he 
not  be  approved  by  her  Mher.  This  union,  as 
e  expectea,  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  young  lady 
itUe  religion  as  her  husband.  The  tempers  of  both 
LUghty  and  unsubdued ;  and,  within  a  few  months 
r  marriage,  the  lady  began  to  repent  of  her  undu- 
scipitancy ;  though  she  was  by  no  means  humbled 
ight  of  Grod,  under  a  sense  of  the  evil  she  had  com- 
so  as  to  receive  her  afflictions  as  the  dae  reward  of 
conduct;  but  she  added  to  them  by  murmurs  and 
hes;  and,  having  thus  entirely  lost  the  affections  of 
onstant  husband,  she  expired  soon  after  having 
irth  to  a  son,  to  whom  the  father  gave  the  name  of 
pher. 

9thu8  Muller,  being  thus  set  free  from  a  union  which 
d  nothing  but  mi8erv,and  having  given  up  his  child 
3are  of  its  maternal  grandmother,  quitted  Geneva 
ue  over  to  England,  to  attend  to  some  mercantile 
tionsin  this  country. 
tfuUer,  as  we  shall  now  call  him,  (because  from  that 

became  more  than  half  an  Englishman,)  soon  set<* 
BL  mercantile  house  in  London,  being  able  to  speak 
Dglish ;  and  in  this  situation  he  remained  for  three 
years,  maintaining  intercourse,  by  letter  only,  with 
ily.  At  the  end  pf  this  period,  he  became  Weiury  of 
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this  employment,  which  did  not  suit  his  restlesB  and  am'" 
bilious  mind ;  and,  bis  father  happening  to  die  about  this 
time,  he  gave  up  his  situation  and  entered  the  army,  as 
an  ensign  in  a  marching  regiment ;  then  he  became  a  lieu- 
tenant oy  purchase ;  and,  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible, 
a  captain  of  a  company  of  foot. 

It  was  now  that  he  was  quartered  fbr  some  time  in  « 
small  town  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  appearance  of  such  a 

2oung  man  (fur  Captain  MuUer  was  not  only  remarkabl? 
andsome,  but  elegant  and  accomplished)  excited  nosmaU 
sensation  among  such  persons  as  had  little  else  to  do  but 
to  look  about  them  for  entertainment. 

I  know  little  of  the  course  of  life  led  by  young  Mullcr 
in  this  place,  excepting  that  he  spent  much  time  in  loung- 
ing about  the  streets,  reading  the  newspapers,  talkies 
against  the  existing  government,  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
walking  with  the  ladies;  emf^oying  himself  sometimes  in 
music,  of  which  he  was  excessively  fond;  and  in  drawing, 
for  which  he  had  a  fine  taste;  and  occasionally  in  reading, 
though  this  was  of  a  kind  less  profitable  than  his  other 
engagements. 

Afxer  havinff  been  some  weeks  in  fehis  little  town,  Cap- 
tain Muller  had  occasion  to  chang^e  his  lodgings,  and  he 
was  by  this  circumstance  remov^  from  a  central  situa- 
tion, which  had  commanded  a  view  of  the  coflfee-room  and 
a  milliner  s  shop,  to  a  very  retired  street,  or  rather  lane^ 
where  he  had  no  other  prospect  than  the.  fields,  and  a 
small  yet  elegant  dwelling,  standing  in  a  fragrant  garden, 
and  backed  by  a  coppice.  The  house  Was  occupied  at 
that  time  by  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  of  Courtney,  who 
possessed  an  easy  fortune,  and  was  blessed  with  one 
daughter. 

It  happened,  however,  that  Captain  Muller,  who  had  by 
this  time  learned  the  names  and  histories  of  most  of  the 
young  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  never  heard  that 
of  Emily  Courtney ;  for  this  attractive  young  person  was 
rarely  seen  in  the  streets;  and,  as  the  jamily  attended  a 
small  country  church  in  the  n^ghbourhood,  the  plain  peo« 
pie  there  did  not  notice  her,  as  the  gay  and  thoughtless  of 
a  more  fashionable  assembly  are  apt  to  do.  It  was  there* 
fore  not  without  wonder,  as  well  as  admiration,  that  the 
young  soldier  first  saw  her  watering  her  fioweis,  at  an  open 


Window,  ftfi  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings. 
Hliether  she  ohserved  him  or  not,  he  could  not  tell;  &r, 
lithoogh  he  firequently  took  occasion  to  watch  for  her 
fiom  the  same  place,  he  never  afterwards  saw  her  employ- 
ed in  the  same  way,  and  found  it  difficult  even  to  obtam 
a  second  view  of  her  on  any  occasion  whatever.  But,  to 
ke  short,  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  her  when  he  did  see 
lier  again,  and  was  so  delighted  by  the  character  he  heard 
of  her,  that  he  was  resolved  to  obtain  an  introduction  to 
Iter  mother;  and,  having  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  he  be- 
liayed  with  so  much  decorum,  and  laboured  with  so  much 
auecess  to  appear  what  he  really  was  not,  viz.  an  amiable 
ind  upright  young  man,  that  in  the  course  of  time  he  won 
the  affections  of  the  young  lady,  and  shortly  afterward^ 
became  the  husband  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  as  well  as 
the  most  amiable  of  women. 

Mrs.  Courtney  made  it  a  condition,  in  bestowing  her 
only  child  on  Mr.  Muller,  that  he  would  not  separate  her 
from  her  daughter ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
on  bis  marriage,  he  was  obliged  to  erve  up  his  connexion 
with  the  army,  and  content  nimselr  with  residing  in  the 
obscurity  of  his  mother-in-law's  dwelling-^a  mode  of  life 
by  BO  means  suited  to  the  generally  restless  state  of  his 
mind.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  ardour  of  his  alSection 
for  his  young,  interesting  wife,  that  he,  appeared  not  to 
regret  the  sacrifice ;  and  if  some  symptoms  of  irritability 
in  his  temper  would  sometimes  appear,  his  wife  presently 
found  means  to  allay  the  fever  by  the  amiableness  of  her 
manner,  and  her  gentle  and  modest  attentions. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  Mrs.  Muller,  who,  though 
yoang,  was  pious  and  penetrating,  could  not  be  Ion?  asso* 
dated  with  ner  husband  without  discovering  that  he  had 
not  that  respect  for  reliffion  to  which  he  had  pretended  in 
the  days  of  courtship ;  but  how  far  she  suspected  his  ac- 
tnal  infidelity  does  not  appear,  and  we  hope  that  she  was 
spared  the  anguish  which  a  conviction  of  this  kind  would 
undoubtedly  have  inflicted. 

The  first  exercise  of  her  influence,  after  her  marriage. 
Was  to  induce  her  husband  to  send  for  his  little  son,  who 
had  lately  suflTered  another  loss  of  a  parent  by  the  death  of 
his  grandmother ;  and  when  the  child  arrived,  there  was 
DO  instance  of  maternal  tenderness  axid  maternal  attention 

JJSf 
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which  she  denied  him ;  whOe  it  was  evident  tD  everf  Ofl6) 
that  the  little  hoy,  then  more  than  five  years  of  age,  and  i 
child  of  engaging  aj^earance  and  promising  ditspositiinisj 
was  regarded  by  his  father  with  little  kindness.  Of  this^ 
however,  Mrs.  Muller  took  no  notice,  but  laboured,  hf 
every  innocent  contrivance,  to  render  the  child  amiaUtf 
in  the  view  of  the  father,  and  to  conceal  from  hex  husband 
any  little  fhilure  of  his  son  which  might  increase  Ida  pre* 
Judice  against  him. 

Thus,  by  the  becoming  manner  of  this  lovely  young 
woman,  Mr.  Muller  spent  many  months  in  more  domeetitf 
happiness  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  capable  i£; 
and  before  the  naturtu  restlessness  and  impatience  of  his 
disposition  had  begun  to  render  him  dissatisfied  with  hk 
quiet  situation,  she  was  suddenly  removed  from  the  friends 
in  whose  afi*ections  she  was  an  idol,  by  a  fever,  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  husband's  or  nio^ 
ther's  feelings  on  the  occasion  of  this  bereavement  Mri 
Muller's  grief,  however*  not  being  corrected  by  religion^ 
was  at  first  violent  and  impious ;  while  that  of  the  mother 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who,  though  not 
clearly  acquainted  with  till  the  truths  of  our  blessed  reli* 
gion,  was  habitually  pious  and  resigned. 

I  shall  now  state  the  arrangements  which  were  made^ 
when,  by  the  death  of  the  beloved  daughter,  wife,  and 
mother,  the  bond  was  loosened  which^  united  Em^thus 
Muller  and  Mrs.  Courtney. 

The  former  again  entered  the  military  service,  and  ac** 
companied  his  regiment  abroad,  leaving  his  son  and  infant 
daughter  under  the  care  of  the  old  lady,  not  sorry  to  be 
reUeved  by  this  excellent  woman  of  the  charge  which  he 
would  have  found  particularly  burdensome  in  the  line  of 
life  he  had  selected.  Mr.  Muller  was  not  much  more 
than  twenty-eight  when  he  became  a  widower  a  second 
time;  and,  though  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  it  was  sap* 
posed  that  his  regard  and  admiration  of  his  late  wife  were 
such  as  would  render  him  difficult  in  another  choice. 

It  was  before  the  year  of  mourning  for  his  wife  was  ex- 
pired, that  Mr.  Muller  took  his  leave  of  his  chUdren  to  go 
abroad.  It  was  remarked  by  Mrs.  Courtney  that  he  part- 
ed from  his  son  without  a  tear;  when  the  infant  Emily 
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#18  brought  to  him,  and  pHiced  in  his  anns,  all  the  feel<» 
kgs  of  a  father  appeared  in  his  manner,  and  he  displayed 
hich  tenderness,  that  the  sympathy  of  all  who  were  pre^ 
mat  wae  awakened.  The  good  old  grandmother  mingled 
her  sobs  with  those  of  her  son-in-law ;  and,  from  that  day, 
it  was  observed,  that  she  never  failed  to  remember  him  m 
her  prayers — thus  performing  a  duty  fbr  this  unhappy 
man  which  he  never  thought  it  needful  to  exercise  on  his 
own  account. 

Those  who  mourn  in  connexion  with  Christian  hopei 
tnd  who  have  the  blessed  assurance  that  they  shall  realize 
hi  the  Saviour  more  than  all  they  have  lost  on  earth,  find 
a  deliffhtin  their  very  sorrows^  And  this  was  the  case 
with  Mrs.  Courtney.  Though  deprived  of  her  endeared 
Emily,  though  she  saw  no  more  before  her  a  lovely  and 
Uooming  daughter,  who  had  been  her  sole  earthly  delight 
for  many  years  of  widowhood,  yet  she  was  not  unhappy. 
She  blessed  her  God  for  the  comforts  still  left  her;  she 
fiyond  exquisite  pleasure  in  the  smiles  of  the  infant  Emily) 
and  derived  consolation  to  herself  in  the  exercise  of  ma- 
ternal care  over  the  little  Christopher,  who,  though  not 
iUiied  to  her  by  blood,  seemed  to  have  a  thousand  claims 
OD  her  tenderness  and  compassion.  The  very  idea  that 
this  little  boy  was  not  loved  by  his  father  rendered  him 
the  more  dear  to  her  tender  heart ;  and  she  resolved,  that, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  he  should  never  be  sensible  of 
ois  orphan  state  by  any  failure  on  her  part.  He  was 
taught  to  call  her  grandmamma,  to  tell  her  all  his  little 
griefe,  to  repose  his  sorrows  in  her  bosom,  and  to  confess 
to  her  aJ]  his  faults  and  misdemeanours. 

Such  a  friend  was  particularly  needful  to  this  little  boy.; 
for  having  been  hitherto  carelessly  brought  up,  he  was  per- 
petuaUy  euilty  of  serious  failures;  and  the  dread  he  had 
conceived  of  his  father  often  induced  him  to  conceal  those 
faults  by  untruths,  the  constant  effect  of  harshness ;  and, 
although  he  was  a  child  of  amiable  dispositions,  and  pos- 
sessed that  openness  of  countenance  and  smiling  appear- 
ance frequently  remarkable  in  the  natives  of  Switzerland, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  made  an  unfeeling  and  des- 
perate character,  had  he  continued  long  with  his  father, 
who  always  addressed  him  with  some  expression  of  con- 
tempt.or  suspicion ;  and  this  occasioned  him- to  enter  the 
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company  of  h]»  elden  with  a  doad  on  hia  btoWi  Wbict* 
the  good  old  lady  generally  contrived  to'  disperse,  by  a 
friendly  word,  or  some  little  act  of  kindness,  which  was 
often  known  only  to  the  child  himsel£  By  this  means, 
little  Christopher,  when  relieved  from  his  father's  pr^ 
aence,  soon  recovered  his  natural  ease  and  cheerfulness 
of  character ;  and,  though  some  sagacious  persons  hint- 
ed that  the  old  lady  sometimes  carri^  her  indulgence  too 
far,  yet  the  chOd  undoubtedly  grew  and  prospered  under 
her  management,  and  became  open,  generous,  and  affec- 
tionate. 

A  truly  pious  mind  possesses  a  facility  of  deriving  con- 
solation from  those  mercies  which  remain  after  severe  be- 
reavements have  taken  place.  When  the  worldly  man  has 
lost  an  object  of  affection,  he  seems,  as  it  were,  to  bear  a 
ffrudge  (if  so  homely  a  phrase  mjBiy  be  allowed  me)  against 
tne  Almighty,  for  having  thus  afflicted  him ;  and  he  refuses 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  blessings  continued  to  him ;  but 
the  religious  man,  aware  that  God  does  not  willingly  afflict 
the  children  of  men,  but,  in  exercising  them  with  sonrows* 
is  only  using  a  fatherly  chastisement,  and,  believingr  that 
he  shall  receive  what  is  infinitely  better  in  a  more  blessed 
and  heavenly  state,  where  no  bitterness  shall  mingle  with 
his  sorrows,  he  rejoices  in  affliction,  and  triumphs  m  tribu- 
lation. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  Courtney  when  the  first 
months  of  sorrow  were  passed  away,  and  she  found  her- 
self quietly  settled  with  her  two  little  children,  to  observe 
their  daily  growth  and  improvement. 

Emily  was  exactly  six  years  younger  than  her  brother, 
and  was  at  first  considered  by  him  mereljr  as  a  beautiful 
and  delicate  plaything,  which  might  be  injured  by  the 
least  carelessness  or  roughness — by  the  least  carelessness 
on  his  part ;  and  therefore,  during  the  first  stages  of  her 
infancy,  he  cherished  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness ;  and 
when  she  was  able  to  follow  him,  and  talk  to  him,  he  be- 
came excessively  fond  of  her  company,  and  considered  it 
as  the  highest  possible  privilege  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  her,  and  to  be  permitted  to  lead  her  into  his  gar- 
den, to  show  her  his  rabbits  and  his  birds,  or  to  administer 
in  any  other  way  to  her  amusement. 

Immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mrs.  Courtney's 
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was  a  little  coppice,  through  which  ran  a  pare 
n,  on  a  pebbled  channel.  This  little  brook,  after 
V  performed  several  windings  in  its  contracted  course, 
ver  some  low  rocks,  and  made  its  way  to  a  pool  at 
distance  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  wood, 
is  pool,  which  miffht  be  seen  from  the  coppice,  espe- 
when  the  sun  s^one  upon  its  flossy  surface,  was 
sntly  compared  by  the  little  Swiss  to  the  Lake  of 
va;  the  child  having,  no  doubt,  been  led  to  this  com* 
m  by  early  impressions:  and  when  hisJittle  sister 
r  was  able  to  accompany  him  into  this  wood,  he  used 
ntout  this  Lilliputian  lake  to.  her,  and  amuse  her 
recollections  of  his  infancy,  and  tales  of  his  child- 
half  remembered,  and  half  blended  with  what  he 
eard  apoken  of  at  a  later  period  of  his  short  life, 
acation,  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  was  not  understood 
«.  Courtney ;  nevertheless,  what  she  knew,  she  taught 
accuracy.  She  was  methodical -and  orderly.  She 
d  Christopher  to  lE^udy  the  Bible ;  he  was  taught  to 
and  cipher,  to  read  history,  and  to  draw  maps; 
when  ot  a  proper  age,  she  procured  a  respectable 
^man  of  the  name  of  Harrington,  in  the  town,  to 
lim  classical  lessons  with  his  own  son,  who  was  some- 
older  than  her  boy,  and  who,  after  this  engagement, 
le  the  confiitant  companion  of  his  plav-hours,  and 
er  friend  and  protector  of  the  little  Emily, 
arle^  was  an  amiable  boy,  and  possessed  more  steadi- 
)f  character  than  Christopher.  Hence  the  friendship 
larles  proved  a  great  blessing  to  his  friend ;  and  the 
,  formed  at  this  time  between  these  jroung  people, 
d  more  permanent  than  schoolboy  friendships  are 
3ntly  found  to  be. 

ould  dwell  long,  with  much  pleasure,  on  the  hap- 
inner  in  which  many  years  of  the  early  life  of  these 
r  people  passed,  under  the  kind  and  pious  auspices 
i  gentle  Mrs.  Courtney;  Charles  and  Christopher 
frequent  companions,  and  the  little  Emily  die  ob- 
of  the  attention  and  love  of  each,  so  equally  that 
)  impossible  for  her  to  know  which  of  her  brothers 
lost  dear  to  her;  neither  was  she  scarcely  able  to 
!,  when  they  played  at  shepherds,  and  built  little 
a  the  coppice,  in  imitatioa  of  the  shepherds'  tents. 
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remembered  by  Ofaristopher,  as  seen  on  tbe  monntaiiif    : 
of  Jura,  with  whom  she  should  take  up  her  abode,  or 
whose  rustic  dwelling  she  should  render  gay  with  her  in-    < 
nocent  prattle  and  dimpled  smiles. 

The  very  contentions  of  these  children  were  always  ^ 
tempered  by  good  principle  and  the  desire  of  doing  well;  i^ 
and,  though  Christopher  was  sometimes  hasty  and  unjui^  fg 
one  gentle  word  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  or  one'  tear  of  his  4 
lovely  Emily,  would  always  bring  him  to  his  recoUectioo,  ^ 
and  restore  him  to  temper  and  reason  again.  :^ 

No  particular  change  took  place  in  the  situation  of  d- 
tfaese  young  people  until  Charles  had  attained  his  eigh-  ,|^ 
teenth,  Christopher  his  sixteenth,  and  Emily  her  tenth 
year.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  in  human  nature  more 
lovely  than  EmUy  was  at  that  time ;  she  was  so  gentle,  so 
fiiir,  so  simile,  so  smiling,  and  yet  so  intelligent. 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  not  be  doubted  but  this  lit» 
tie  girl  had  some  proper  feelings  respecting  religion ;  for  it 
is  religion  only  which,  by  correcting  the  heart,  and  so- 
verning  the  powers  of  the  mind,  cai|  make  a  naturally  mie 
countenance  truly  interesting.  Nevertheless,  Emily's  reli- 
gion was  like  that  of  her  grandmother:  it  was  not  rounded 
on  an  extensive  knowledge  of  scriptural  truths ;  though  it 
was  a  sincere  and  pious  approval  of  what  was  good:  soil  it 
needed  a  broader  foundation,  to  support  her  in  the  time  of 
trial.  But  this  time  was  not  yet  come :  she  was  yet  under 
the  shelter  of  a  tender  parent's  roof;  her  years  wore  few; 
and  she  had  no  other  thought  than  that  of  foUowing  impli* 
eitly  the  direction  of  others. 

About  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  a  melan* 
eholy  breach  was  made  in  the  happy  little  society  by  the 
death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Harrin^on,  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  Charles  to  another  situation. 

The  separation  of  Charles  from  his  young  companions 
was  extremely  affecting.  It  took  place  m  the  beloved  cop* 
pice,  in  which  they  had  spent  so  many  happy  days  of  cheer* 
ml  infancy.  On  thb  occasion,  deep  sorrow  sat  on  the 
fine  countenance  of  Charles;  little  Emily  wept  and  sobbed 
distressingly ;  while  the  tender  and  warm  heart  of  Christo- 
pher seemed  rpady  to  buret.  Charles  consoled  his  voung 
friends  with  promises  never  likely  to  be  performed,  of  visit- 
i^  them  sooi)  and  often  in  this  scene  of  their  happy,  early 
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dayss  and  Bmily  undertook  to  take  care  of  tiie  trees  and 
flowers  they  had  planted  together. 

Thus  thej^  endeavoured  to  console  each  other;  notwith** 
standing  which,  the  grief  of  £mily  was  little  abated  at  Uie 
tone  when  news  came  from  abroad  that  Captain  MuUer 
was  proaK>ted  to  be  a  major,  and  that  he  was  obliged  at 
the  same  time  to  leave  the  army  on  account  of  the  state 
of  his  health. 

Mrs.  Courtney,  Emily,  and  Christopher  were  all  dif^ 
ferently  affected  on  hearing  this  news,  with  the  additional 
information  that  the  major  purposed  to  xetum  to  England 
uid  to  his  family  immediately.  Mrs.  Courtney  felt  that 
his  presence  would  not  add  to  her  happiness ;  Christopheri 
who  had  ever  associated  unpleasant  feelings  with  the  re- 
membrance of  his  father,  instantly  lost  his  cheerfulness } 
and  Emily  alone  seemed  pleased,  though  she  often  ex^^ 
pressed  a  hope,  indicative  of  anxiety,  that  her  father  would 
not  take  her  away  from  her  grandmother. 

In  proportion  as  the  time  of  the  major's  arrival  ap 
proacbed,  the  apprehensions  of  Mrs.  Courtney,  and  Chris^ 
topher  seemed  to  increase ;  and  even  Emily's  joy  changed 
into  something  like  dread.  However,  all  seemed  wiUmg 
to  conceal  their  feelings  from  the  rest,  and  to  endeavour, 
in  the  bustle  of  preparation,  to  overcome  the  apprehensions 
of  which  they  could  not  but  be  sensible. 

There  was  a  vacant  parlour  in  Mrs.  Courtney's  house, 
which,  together  with  her  best  bed-room,  she  determined  to 
devote  to  the  major;  and  she  caused  Emily  to  bu^  her- 
self, the  day  before  he  was  expected,  in  adorning  the  par- 
lour with  flowers,  and  making  other  affectionate  prepara-' 
tions  for  the  father  who  was  to  return  to  his^  children  after 
so  long  an  absence. 

Mrs.  Courtney  had  been  tM,  that,  during  the  years 
tn  which  her  son-in-law  had  been  absent,  he  luid  acquired 
the  habits  of  a  great  man ;  that  he  was  also  become  an-  old 
man  in  constitution,  though  young  in  years ;  and  that  the 
irritation  of  his  temper  was  become  much  greater :  for  the 
major  had  found  the  pleasures  of  the  world  greatly  inferior 
to  the  ideas  he  had  formed  of  them ;  and,  baving^  no  reli- 
gion to  sooth  his  wounded  feelings,  he  had  fallen  a  mise- 
rable victim  to  the  violence  (tf  his  own  passions. 

Mrs.  Courtney  had  taken  care  to  conceal  fjrom  Chvisto* 
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pher  and  Eodly  the  unpleaBant  account  ahe  had  h 
their  father ;  but  it  is  very  certain,  that  she  trem 
herself  and  them  when  she  looked  forward  to  his 
and  hoped  that  he  would  soon  find  for  himself  son 
residence  than  that  which  was  under  her  roof;  i 
standing  which,  she-secretly  resolved  to  sacrifice  1 
comfort  rather  than  be  separated  from  the  young 
in  case  that  he  should  propose  either  to  remain  wit 
in  her  house,  or  require  them  to*  accompany  him 
ther. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  of  the  family  at  the 
when  the  fiither  was  expected.  It  was  afternoon  wl 
major  drove  up  to  the  door,  accompanied  by  his  val 
was  a  Swiss,  and  in  a  hack-chaise,  laden  with  di 
boxes,  military  hats,  swords,  medicine-chests,  am 
appurtenances  of  a  beau,  an  invalid,  and  a  soldier. 

Mrs.  Courtney,  though  expecting  to  find  a  coe 
ble  change  in  the  appearance  of  her  son-in-law,  v 
prepared  to  see  him  become  exceedingly  corpuh 
limping  with  a  gouty  affection,  or  to  discover  tl 
hard,  and,  I  might  add,  profligate,  mode  of  life  foi 
years  past,  had  effected  such  an  alteration  in  his  hai 
countenance,  that,  had  she  seen  him  when  she  had  i 
pected  him,  she  would  hardly  have  recognized  him 
however  shocked  she  might  be  at  this  inauspicious  < 
which  she  instantly  perceived,  she  endeavoured  to 
pleased,  hastened  to  her  garden  gate  to  receive  hi 
led  him  into  the  house  with  as  hearty  a  welcome 
could  express;  while  Emily  and  her  brother  stood 
bling  in  the  hall,  startled  at  the  appearance  of  their 
at  whom  they  had  been  peeping  from  behind  their  pi 
blinds. 

From  the  moment  that  the  major  had  entered  tb 
den,  his  eye  had  been  seeking  his  daughter;  and  no 
did  it  rest  upon  her,  than  his  countenance  lighted 
Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  her  name,  than  she  fl 
wards  him,  and,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck 
ffled  her  tears  with  his,  and  from  that  moment  con 
for  liim  all  the  affection  due  from  a  child  to  a  paren 
as  he  never  used  any  means  to  cool  that  affection, 
tmued  to  augment,  and  was  the  means  of  supportii 
through  many  trials,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 
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The  sadden  rash  of  aSection  m  the  lovely  child,  mtk 
die  efiect  it  produced  op  the  fiither,  affected  the  old  grand- 
mother, whose:  heart  warming  on  the  occasion,  she  hasten^ 
ed  to  bring  forward  Christopher,  who  had  drawn  somewhat 
into  the  bacJr-ground.  The  major,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
seated  himself  on  a  chair  in  the  hall,  and  was  pressing 
Emily  to  his  bosom,  kissing  her  forehead  and  her  cheeks; 
at  sight,  however,  of  his  son,  who^  came  timidly  for- 
ward, led  by  Mrs.  Courtney,  he  started,  addressed  him 
with  a  sort  of  forced  kindness,  put  some  question  to  him,, 
the  answer  to  which  he  did  not  wait;  and  then,  tuining 
again  to  Emily,  he  bestowed  upon  her  some  fresh  caress, 
miich  seemed  to  say,  ^'  This  shall  be  my  darling."  High- 
er and  still  hi^er  rose  the  blushes  on  the  cheek  and  fore* 
head  of  Christopher,  and  he  turned  suddenly  away  to  con- 
ceal the  tear  that  started  in  his  eye.  Emily  was  too  young 
to' observe  all  this ;  but  it  was  not  lost  on  the  tender  Mrs* 
Courtney,  who,  as  she  brushed  by  him  in  leading  the  major 
into  the  parlour,  prepared,  unobserved,  to  give  nim  a  gen- 
tle pressure  of  the  band,  which  so  thoroughly  overpowered 
the  warm-hearted  youth,  that  he  rushed  out  into  the  gar- 
den, and  there  indulged  in  tears  and  sorrow. 

From  this  day  might  be  dated  the  beginning  of  troubled 
to  this  UB£)rtnnate  young  man ;  and  here  we  might  say 
much  upon  the  subject  of  partiality  in  parents;  but,  as 
our  history  will,  supply  a  sufficient  warning  on  this  topic, 
we  now  forbear  to  multiply  precepts. 

Mrs.  Courtney  had  occasioned  her  hospitable  table  to 
be  spread  with  refreshments,  and  answered  many  ques- 
tions respecting  Emily,  on  whom  the  father  still  gazed 
with  unabated  pleasure;  Christopher  still  being  absents 
The  major  had  summoned  his  valet  to  unpack  a  box  of  pun- 
gent sauces  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  town, 
one  of  which  he  required,  to  give  a  relish  to  ^some  cdd 
lamb  which  was  placed  upon  the  table,  be&re  he  again 
recollected,  and  called  Ibr,  his  son.  The  box  at  length 
being  uncorded,  and  the  phials  produced,  he  bethought 
himself,  and,  as  he  held  up  one  bottle  and  other  between 
his  eye  and  the  light,  be  commenced  his  inquiries.  *'  What 
is  become  of  young  hopeful,  Mrs.  Courtney?"  said  he; 
*  did  I  not  see  him  as  I  came  in  ?  is  he  already  tired  of  my 
eorapany,  think  you  ?  I  know  that  he  wasi  never  over  fond 
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of  me.*'    Then  tarning  to  his  i^alet,  he  made  some  inqnhy 
respectingr  a  particular  bottle  which  had  not  yet  come  t# 
hand ;  adding,  with  a  heathenish  oath,  often  used  by  per 
sons  who  have  reasons  for  not  being  more  profane,  that  h« 
would  break  his  skull  if  he  had  left  the  preparation  behind 

In  reply  to  this,  the  valet  shrugsred  op  his  shoulders 
and  smiled,  or  rather  grinned ;  on  which  the  master,  call 
ing  him  by  his  German  name  of  Wietlesbach,  told  him,  in 
French,  that  he  might  be  thankful  that  ladies  were  pre- 
sent, or  he  would  put  his  threat  immediately  in  execution. 

Mrs.  Courtney,  who  had  never  been  used  to  hear  per* 
sons  swear  by  Jfopiter,  or  threaten  to  break  the  bones  of 
their  servants,  hardly  knew  whether  aJl  this  was  passing 
in  jest  or  earnest ;  for  the  major's  countenance  was  not  one 
which  was  easily  deciphered ;  but  seeing  that  Monsieur 
Wietlesbach  remained  perfectly  calm,  sne  came  to  this 
conclusion— that  what  had  passed  was  merely  an  every 
day  occurrence,  and  that,  if  she  continued  to  live  with 
her  son-in-law,  she  must  accustom  herself  to  hear  these 
things  with  the  same  nonchalance  as  the  valet  himself 
evinced  on  these  occasions.  The  question  then  was, 
** But  can  I — ^must  I — live  with  this  man?"  This  point, 
however,  was  too  important  to  be  hastily  settled;  she 
therefore  fetched  a  deep  yet  gentle  sigh,  in  memory  of  the 
peaceful  days  which  now  seemed  for  ever  fled,  and  softly 
whispered  to  Emily  to  look  for  her  brother. 

The  major  being  by  this  time  fully  engaged,  with  the 
help  of  his  servant,  in  compounding  and  concocting  a 
sauce  for  the  lamb  which  should  exactly  suit  his  delicate 
palate,  did  not  observe  the  departure  of  Emily,  who,  after 
having  run  up  stairs,  and  down  stairs,  out  of  the  house 
and  into  the  house  several  times,  at  length  found  her  bro-< 
ther  in  an  arbour  of  woodbine,  in  a  retired  comer  of  the 
garden,  where  he  had  fled  to  conceal  from  all  the  world, 
and  from  himself  if  possible,  the  acuteness  of  his  feelings, 
and  the  extreme  inortification  which  he  folt  at  the  manner 
of  his  father's  reception.  He  was  seated  in  the  arbour 
when  Emily  appeared,  and  was  leaning  his  head  against 
the  frame-work  which  supported  the  woodbine,  bis  fine 
hair  of  dark  chesnut  hanging  over  his  face,  and  half  con« 
cealing  it  in  the  attitude  he  then  was;  but  at  the  sound 
of  his  sister's  step,  be  suddenly  raised  bis  bead,  and,  rub- 
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lis  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  asked  her,  somewhat  rough- 
lat  she  was  doing  there. 

was  Dot  usual  for  Christopher  thus  to  address  his 
;  and  the  little  ^rl,  little  suspecting  what  was  passins 
mind,  was  terrified  and  startled  by  his  manner,  and 
still,  trembling  and  irresolute,  while  the  tears  glis- 
in  her  eyes. 

this,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  and  said,  *<  My  Emi- 
f  little  Emily !  will  you  cease  to  love  me  ?'' 
!  sprang  forward,  at-  one  moment  conceiving  all  that 
f&ssing  in  her  brother's  mind,  and  throwing  herself 
is  arms,  she  burst  into  tears,  and,  laying  her  head  in 
feom,  said,  «  No,  my  brother !  my  brother !  never, 
never  shall  I  forget  to  love  my  brother  !*'  She  would 
laid  more,  but  was  interrupted  by  her  feelings. 
3  brother  and  sister  remained  awhile  weeping  toge- 
afler  which,  Emily  having  made  known  her  errand, 
t>oth  returned  to  the  parlour,  and  found  the  major 
led  on  the  sofa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  to 
other-in-law,  with  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass 
Dg  on  a  tabic  by  his  side.  As  soon  as  the  young 
i  entered,  the  father  ceased  from  a  description  into 
he  had  entered  on  the  subject  of  forei^  and  home- 
wines,  and  addressed  Christopher  in  a  bitter  strain  of 
nent  on  his  long  absence,  expressing  a  hope  that  he 
ot  already  tired  of  his  father's  company. 
3  youth  made  no  answer,  but  bis  blushes  denoted  his 
isant  feelings;  on  which,  the  major,  laughing,  re- 
id  to  the  old  lady,  that  it  was  a  pity  Christopher  was 
girl;  adding,  that  his  fine  complexion  and  curling 
7ould  look  very  well  under  the  shade  of  a  lace  cap. 
rejoice,"  said  Mrs.  Courtney  somewhat  angrily, 
you  have  no  other  fault  to  find  with  your  son,  Sir, 
;hat  he  is  too  good-looking ;  this  being  a  defect,"  she 
red,  *\which  time  will  soon  moderate." 
we  before  jemarked  that  the  major's  countenance 
ot  one  which  was  easily  deciphered,  and  on  this  oo- 
i  it  was  utterly  impenetirable.  He  made  Mrs.  Court- 
D  reply  whatever,  but,  directing  his  eon  to  ring  the 
called  for  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  gave  orders,  in  the 
idy's  presence,  about  his  bed;  adding,  as  he  ad- 
3d  Mrs.  Courtney,  «^  You  will  excuse  me,  madaio^ 
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iMit  I  am  somewhat  parttcular  in  these  respects;  and  1 
must  have  such  and  such  comforts,  or  it  will  be  impossible 
fi>r  me  to  stay  under  your  roof." 

The  old  lady  felt  her  patience  about  to  fail ;  but,  lookioff 
at  the  young  people,  and  seeing  that  anxiety  was  punted 
on  their  young  features,  she  restrained  herself,  and  care- 
lessly remarked,  ^]that  she  hoped  her  son-in-law  would  make 
himself  comfortable ;  remarking,  that,  having  shown  him 
his  apartments,  she  would  leave  it  to  his  own  servants  to 
arrange  things  to  his  taste ;  politely  expressing  her  hope. 
that  he  would  consider  himself  at  home,  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained under  her  roof. 

In  reply  to  this,  he  bowed  half  familiarly  and  half  re- 
spectfully, thanked  her  for  her  hospitality ;  and,  although 
his  valet  was  present,  he  ordered  his  son  to  pull  down  the 
blinds,  saying,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  glare  of  the 
afternoon  sun. 

The  poor  old  lady,  who  had  Ions  been  accustomed  to  be 
the  nnstress  of  her  own  qniet  and  happy  mansion,  now  felt 
herself  so  much  offended,  that,  fearing  she  might  breakout 
into  some  intemperate  expression,  she  arose  in  haste,  in- 
formed the  major  that  she  drank  tea  in  her  own  parlour, 
at  a  certain  hour^and  should  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  walk- 
ed out  of  the  room,  leaving  her  troublesome  guest  with  his 
children. . 

The  departure  of  the  old  lady  was  but  the  signal  for  the 
unkind  father  to  make  more  open  attacks  on  his  son." 

The  major  was  a  thoroughly  selfish  man,  an  infidel,  as  I 
have  before  said,  a  man  of  wit,  or  of  what  he  supposed  to 
be  wit;  and,  being  used  to  situations  of  authority,  had  no 
idea  of  the  pain  he  gave  to  others  in  the  indulgence  of 
this  propensity.  He  had  also  been  accustomed  to  bestow 
strong  epithets  of  contempt  on  his  inferiors,  and  could  not 
live  without  having  some  objects  against  whom  to  aim  his 
shafts  of  mahce;  though  he  had  the  cunning  to  select  these 
objects  from  among  such  persons  as  dared  not  show  any 
resentment. 

During  his  journey,  Wietlesbach,  with  his  broken  Eng- 
lish and  perpetual  mistakes,  had  afforded  constant  subjects 
for  the  raillery  of  the  major ;  but  Monsieur  Wietlesbach  was 
not  a  gentleman  of  very  delicate  feelings;  he  had  come  to 
'Our  island  to  pick  up  a  little  money,  and  be  found  himself 
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io  a  fair  way  of  so  doing  in  his  present  service;  he  there*> 
fore  made  np  his  mind  to  endure  aU  insults  short  of  a 
broken  head.  But  poor  Christopher  had  not  the  noncha" 
'once  of  Monsieur  Wietlesbach.  He  could  not  console 
rimself,  as  the  valet  did,  by  grinning  and  shrugging  up  his 
iioulders ;  and,  indeed,  that  which  may  be  endured  from 
;  master,  or  common  acquaintance,  is  very  galling  when 
troceedixig  from  a  parent,  or  a  near  connexion. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  major  was  not  aware,  of  the 
cute  pain  which  he  inflicted  upon  his  son  by  the  cold  and 
atirical  manner  in  which  he  constantly  thought  proper  to 
ddress  him,  by  making  him  the  constant  object  of  bis 
aillery,  yet,  had  he  not  been  very  remote  from  proper 
eeling,  he  must  have  sooner  or  later  made  this  discovery, 
nd  would  surely  have  refrained  from  treating  his  son  in  a 
lann^r  which  had  the  most  injurious  effect  on  his  charac- 
er.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  worst  of  fiithers  can  de- 
ire  the  ruin  of  a  son;  but,  where  selfishness  preponderates 
a  any  character,  the  individual  is  often  induced  to  com- 
ait  acts  of  cruelty  which  he  would  shudder  to  witness  in 
nother. — But,  to  return  to  our  story. 

Mrs.  Courtney  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  after  her, 
efore  the  major  began  to  open  his  battery  of  danfferoos 
rit  against  Christopher ;  at  the  same  time  directing  his  lit- 
le  dau^^fater  to  take  her  place  hj  him  on  the  sofa. 

He  first  attacked  the  cut  of  his  son's  coat,  inquiring  of 
Im  how  long  short  backs  and  lon^  lappets  had  been  in 
ishion.  •  He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  of  him  what  he  had 
;amed,  and  whether  the  old  lady  had  taught  him  to  sew 
implers;  and  concluded  by  asking  him  if  she  made  him 
tand  up  and  say  his  Catechism  every  Sunday  evening. 

There  is  a  certain  time  of  life  (and  Christopher  waspre- 
isely  at  that  age)  when  young  people  are  particularly 
ealous  of  being  laughed  at.  We  will  not  ask  why  or 
therefore  it  is  so,  or  inquire  whether  they  feel  in  them- 
Blves,  at  that  period,  a  peculiar  awkwardness  which  they 
iiink  may  afford  matter  of  merriment  to  others,  being  con- 
cioas  that  they  are  ceasing  to  be  children,  and  yet  that 
iey  are  not  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  mature  age.  Be  this 
s  it  may,  this  is  the  period  when  boys  are  most  ready  to 
uarrel,  and  young  ladies  to  complain  of  neglects  and  in- 
idts;  and  this  is  the  period  when  youth  are  most  liable 
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to  be  injured  by  ill-timed  merriment ;  and  when  tbey  are 
moflt  ready  to  renounce  all  that  is  good  and  precious 
rather  than  be  laughed  at.  Some  few,  indeed,  there  are 
who  can  smile  again  when  ridiculed,  and  who  have  prU' 
dence  enough,  or  rather  are  divinely  assisted,  to  acquire 
wisdom  from  the  unkind -remarks  of  a  neighbour.  But 
these  persons  are  comparatively  few,  and  poor  Christopher 
was  not  one  of  the  number.  To  aU  his  father's  curious 
questions  he  first  gave  short  answers,  and  afterwards  grow- 
ing sullen,  he  made  no  reply  at  all,  but  sat  reddening  and 
swelling,  now  and  then  giving  a  certain  twitch  td  his  head 
and  shoulders,  which  was  not  half  so  agreeable  as  the  shrug 
and  grin  of  Monsieur  Wietlesbach. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  major  seemed  either,  not  to  ob- 
serve the  uneasiness  of  his  son,  or  not  to  regard  it  in  the 
smallest  degree.  For,  having  amused  himself  a  while  with 
making  his  remarks,  he  suddenly  turned  to  Emily,  and 
praising  her  hair,  her  complexion,  and  her  features,  would 
soon  have  succeeded  in  filling  her  with  conceit,  had  not 
the  tender  heart  of  this  lovely  child  been  provided  with  an 
antidote  to  hia  poison  by  her  sympathy  for  her  beloved 
brother,  and  her  dread  that  he  mi^ht  say  something  to 
make  their  father  angry.  Accordingly,  while  her  father 
was  thus  bestowing  his  caresses  upon  her,  her  gentle  eye 
was  now  and  then  turned  to  her  brother ;  and  once  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  him,  unobserved  by  their  common  pa- 
rent, and  with  one  touch  of  her  velvet  palm  restored  peace 
to  his  wounded  bosom ;  while  such  were  his  feelings  on  the 
occasion,  that  it  was  with  difiiculty  he  could  prevent  him- 
self from  raising  it  to  his  Hps. 

How  delightful  are  the  silent  expressions  of  afiTection 
which  are  suggested  b^  a  pious  and  feeling  heart !  What  is 
there  in  nature  so  winning,  so  attractive,  as  these?  and  how 
entirely  different  are  their  effects  from  those  which  are  the 
product  of  art  or  affectation !  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
females,  by  the  use  of  these  engaging  and  tender  qualities, 
to  soften  the  more  violent  passions  of  the  other  sex ;  and 
never  does  a  woman  depart  so  far  from  all  that  is  amiable, 
as  when  she  uses  her  influence  with  brothers,  husbands, 
and  fathers,  to  irritate  and  excite  rather  than  to  calm  and 
Booth.-^But,  to  leave  these  reflections,  and  to  proceed  to 
other  matters. 


ling.  From  time  to  time,  the  youth  was,  however, 
k  from  open  rebellion  by  the  beseeching  looks  of 
ind  the  earnest  pleadings  of  Mrs.  Courtney.  Ne- 
ss, a  kind  of  bitterness  seized  upon  his  mind,  and 
ne  impatient  of  being  at  home,  and  anxious  that  ^ 

\n  for  his  future  life  might  be  decided  upon,  where- 
light  be  rendered  independent  of  a  father  whose  i] 

was  80  peculiarly  unwelcome  to  his  feelings.  v 

er  was  the  major  more  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Courtney 
Christopher,  though  he  undoubtedly  showed  less  of 
eur  and  selfishness  in  her  presence  than  in  her  ab- 
br  she  had  a  few  thousands  at  her  disposal,  and  he 
from  being  superior  to  the  recollection  of  this  cir- 
ice. 

'  loved  her  father,  notwithstanding  the  pain  she  felt 
ssing  his  conduct  towards  her  brother.  The  aiTec- 
vever,  which  she  had  for  her  parent,  and  the  strong 
the  had  ever  felt  for  her  brother,  induced  her  to 
latters  or  both  sides ;  and,  as  her  father  had  ex- 
his  determination  never  more  to  separate  himself 
r,  she  tried  to  induce  Mrs.  Courtney  to  bear  with 
Miding  lest  she  should  be  separated  from  her  be- 
grandmother.  Neither  did  Mrs.  Courtney  lack 
e  motive  for  forbearance ;  and  such  was  the  tender- 
this  excellent  old  lady  for  the  children  whom  she 
red,  that  she  would  rather  have  endured  any  priva- 
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his  nsaal  satirical  style;  sometimes  saying  that  he  meast  \ 
to  bring  up  Christopher  to  he  a  hishop,  or  a  judge,  for  he  ^^ 
was  sure  nothing  indferior  would  suit  him;  and  at  another 
time  remarldng  that  he  meant  to  apprentice  him  to  a  shoe-    i 
maker,  if  he  could  find  any  one  who  would  take  him.—  ,1 
More  than  this  he  would  never  add,  but  seemed  anxious 
to  postpone  all  decision  on  the  sulgect,  either  from  the  de- 
sire of  keeping  his  money  in  his  pocket,  or  from  an  indo- 
lence natural  to  all  selfish  characters. 

This  ill-assorted  family  continued  to  dwell  together,  in 
the  manner  I  have  described,  for  some  montrnt,  during  ^ 
which  period  some  of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  was  com-  |^ 
posed  were  scarcely  restrained  from  open  warfare  with  the 
othetBj  by  motives  of  interest,  affection,  or  reli^on ;  while  jj 
Emily  was  the  only  one  who  was  heartily  cordial  ynth  all  ^ 
the  rest.  s! 

For  some  weeks  the  major  displayed  no  other  evil  qua-  - 
lities  but  such  as  I  have  described,  namely,  an  inordinate     ^ 
love  of  eating,  and  similar  indulgences,  with  an  entire     , 
contempt  for  the  comfort  of  others.    But,  after  a  while, 
when  grown  more  familiar  with  Mrs.  Courtney,  he  scru- 
pled not  to  let  it  appear  that  he  was  an  absolute  infidel, 
and  capable  of  casting  reflections  upon  the  most  sublime 
and  awfiil  truths.    He  had,  during  his  early  life,  made 
himself  acquainted  with  idl  the  sophistries  of  the  conti- 
nental sceptics,  and  could,  as  it  suited  him  best,  mock  and 
sneer  at  religion  with  much  of  the  false  wit  indulged  by 
the  infidel  or  Femey ;  endeavouring  to  bewilder  the  minds 
of  his  fellow  creatures  by  artful  and  deceptive  reasonings. 

Were  not  the  matter  too  serious  for  jest,  a  stander-by 
miffht  have  been  amused  at  the  manner  in  whioh  this  false 
philosopher  would  sometimes  argue  with  his  good  mother- 
in-law,  who  (excellent  woman  as  she  was,  and  well  ground- 
ed in  the  faith,  as  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned)  had 
not  the  smallest  notion  of  stating  the  reason  of  the  hope 
that  was  in  her.  She  believed,  and  loved,  and  trusted 
her  Saviour;  her  heart  was  full  of  holy  peace;  and  she  ^ 
was  enabled  to  rely,  without  a  single  doubt,  upon  the 
merits  and  promises  of  God  incarnate;  but  how  to  state 
the  ground  of  this  confidence  to  an  unbeliever,  she  had 
not  the  most  remote  idea;  and  by  reason  of  this,  when  her 
opponent  used  his  impious  skill,  she  became  angry,  and 
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Iiaxi  iwually  confused,  and  said  every  thing  which  ;  < 

i  better  have  left  unsaid,  and  did  much  to—  | 

M  Make  the  wo^  appear  the  better  cause." 

le  ill-conducted  arguments  might  have  been  fatal 
ily  speaking)  to  the  principles  of  the  young  people, 
,  Emily  at  that  time  been  too  young  to  understand 
irport,  and  Christopher  in  a  state  indisposing  him 
ive  any  thing  favourably  which  proceeded  from  liis 

rJit  describe  several  of  these  arguments,  but  shall' 
.  myself  with  entering  into  the  mintUicB  of  one  only.  ^ 

sabject  on  which  the  major  argued  was,  what  he  ) 

be  native  perfection  of  the  human  character ;  as- 
that  the  mind  of  man,  in  infancy,  resezribled  a  sheet 
tTj  perfectly  pure  and  white,  and  that  it  would  un-  h 

Uy  remain  such  if  man  could  be  preserved  from  | 

itagion  of  evil  example.  Hie  was  stimulated  to 
I  by  Mrs.  Courtney's  symptoms  of  growing  displea- 
itray^d  by  her  raised  eyebrows,  and  the  flush  in  her 
falsely  asserting  the  evil  effects  of  laws  and  religion 
ety ;  mduJging  in  a  high-flown  description,  in  the 
'  fit.  Pierre,  of  the  virtues  of  savages,  of  the  inno- 
}f  cannibals,  and  the  inte^itv  of  Hottentots.  He 
oceeded  for  some  time  m  this  way,  when  Mrs. 
ey  interrupted  him  with  a  deep  sigh,  or  rather 
Bzdaiming,  ^  Why,  major !  it  perfectly  astonishes 
ifounds  me  to  hear  vou  talk  at  this  rate ! — a  man 
aense,  and.one  who  has  been  so  much  in  the  world, 
>f  the  heart  of  man  being  like  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
ou  must  have  seen  in  your  travels  so  much  that  is 
mong  your  fellow-creatures  V* 
the  consequence,  my  good  lad^r,"  replied  the  major 
^<  of  evil  example  and  false  principles.  It  is  evil 
ly,  my  dear  madam,  you  may  depend  upon  it;*- 
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«  What !"  said  the  old  lady,  "nm  I  then  to  ludentairf 
that  all  moral  evil  is  bat  the  eiTect  of  example  P" 

'*  Of  example,  madam,"  repeated  the  major*:  <<  of  exam- 
ple and  imperfect  control." 

<<  And  not,"  said  Mrs.  Courtney,  ^^  the  consequence  of  an 
evil  nature  and  a  depraved  heart  ?" 

<'  Undoubtedly  not,"  said  the  major,  openinsr  his  tooth- 
pick-case,  and  applying  its  contents  to  its  usual  purpose. 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady, "  you  do  not  believe  ia 
the  fall  of  man,  and  his  consequent  corruption  ?" 

« I  believe,"  replied  the  major,  *'  all  that  is  necessary  for 
a  philosopher  and  a  wise  man  to  believe,  and  reject  aH 
wnich  such  a  one  should  reject." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Courtney, "  you  and  I  can  nevtf 
Efirree."  And  the  pink  hue  arose  higher  in  the  old  lady*! 
cheek,  extending  itself  over  her  forehead  and  the  upper 
part  of  her  nose. 

The  major  smiled,  called  to  Wietlesbach  to  bring  him  a 
glass  of  bitters,  and  remarked,  that  he  was  sorry  that  ao 
entire  a  disagreement  should  subsist  between  Mrs.  Court- 
ney  and  the  wiser  part  of  mankind. 

Mrs.  Courtney  was  on  the  point  of  making  some  vehe- 
ment retort,  and  perhaps  of  telling  the  major  that  she  was 
no  longer  disposed  to  harbour  one  under  her  i^f  who  could 
treat  her  with  so  much  contempt,  and  who  could  utter  sen* 
timents  so  contrary  to  religion,  when  the  gentle  Emily,  who 
still  but  little  understood  the  cause  of  l^r  grandmother*! 
displeasure,  ran  in  between  her  two  parents,  and  with  one 
glance  of  her  modest  eye  recalled  the  old  lady  to  reflection, 
and  brought  her  again  to  the  resolution  of  bearing  all 
rather  than  be  parted  fVom  her  child. 

The  major  had  resided  in  Mrs.  Courtney's  ikmily  little 
more  than  one  year  and  a  half,  when  the  young  people 
were  deprived  of  their  exceUent  friend  and  protectress  by 
death.  I  could  say  much  of  their  distress  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  as  this  may  be  readily  imagined,  I  proceed  to 
observe,  that  the  situation  of  Christopher  was  rendered 
so  painful  by  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Courtney,  that,  soon  after 
her  funeral,  he  sunrmioned  'courage  to  tell  his  father,  that 
he  hoped  he  would  decide  upon  some  plan  for  removii^ 
him  from  home,  and  settling  him  in  the  world.  To  thia 
reouest  the  major  gave  only  a  hesitating  answer;  teUutf 
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hat  he  would  think  pf  these  matters  by  aiid  by,  ^ 

le  could  not  as  yet  conceive  what  he  was  fit  fyt^ 
up  as  he  had  been  by  an -old  woman,  and  prepured 
the  company  of  sach. 

f  be  asked,  what  motive  a  fkther  could  possibly 
thus  conducting  himself  towards  an  only  son  ^iit 
\  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  major  was  a  lover  of 
ind  though  heneverdeniedhimself  any  indulgence 
r,  yet  he  could  not  think  of  parting  with  so  much 
leedful  for  placing  his  son  in  a  good  situation ;  and 

00  much  pride  to  allow  him  to  think  of  any  things 
for  his  child. 

aajor  was  not  rich ;  and  he  had  been  much  morti*  :l 

>pening  Mrs.  Courtney's  wUl,  to  find  that  she  had  ■ 

bulk  of  her  property  to  Emily,  not  to  be  touched  ^ 

wafl  of  age,  with  a  considerable  sum  to  Christopher 
e  same  conditions,  but  not  a  shilling- to  himself; 
iristopher  had  therefore  chosen  an  evil  moment, 
18  father  was  smarting  under  this  disappointment,  to 
s  suit;  and  the  consequence  to  himself  was  only  a 

of  mortification. 

Mrs.  Courtney's  death,  the  major  remained  some 
in  the  house  of  his  late  mother-m-law,  being  unde^ 
d  whither  next  to  go ;  at  the  same  time  expressing 
sgust  at  his  situation,  which  ill  suited  a  man  of  his 

ig  this  period,  poor  Christopher  became  more  add 
^satisfied  with  his  father's  treatment,  which  was 
iy^ calculated  to  gall  a  high-spirited  young  man.— 
m  it  was  that  Emily,  now  thirteen  years  of  age,  felt 
ngly  the  loss  of  her  grandmother.  >  She  was  still 
ing  and  pride  of  her  rather;  nevertheless,  she  bad 
lOugh  to  discern  that  his  conduct  towards  her  bro- 
8  decidedly  wrong,  and  strength  and  quickness  of 
suflicient  to  sympathize  in  all  his  trials.  Many 
f hen  she  saw  him  in  a  state  of  high  irritation,  she 
ooth  and  console  him.  *^  Dear  Christopher"  she 
ay,  '*  do  not  doubt  that  our  father  loves  you ;  and 
ou — ^your  own  Emily  loves  you.    Remember,  also, 

1  have  a  Father  in  heaven  who  knows  all  your  trou- 
d  he  will  comfort  you.  Pray,  dear  Christopher, 
aat." 
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''Bat  to  stay  here,  year  after  y^ar,"  the hrother  wmdJ 
reply,  ^^  idling  my  time  away,  while  other  young  men  tre 
gaining  an  independency ;  and  then  to  be  called  an  idle 
fellow — a  vaurien — a  Iniss  Molly — ^it  is  what  I  cannot 
bear.  No,  Eottly,  I  will  run  away,  and  go  to  sea,  or  en- 
list  as  a  soldier." 

Tiiis  declaration  always  wrung  the  heart  of  Emily;  and 
on  these  occasions  she  used  to  employ  aJl  the  eloquenceof 
tears  and  sobs  to  remove  lus  resolution. 

At  length,  on  some  high  provocation  from  the  sdfish  &- 
ther,  the  unhappy  young  man  fixed  his  determinatiea  » 
decidedlv,  that  he  resolved  not  to  subject  himself  again  to 
the  pleadings  of  his  Emily,  for  he  felt  that  he  could  not  re- 
sist them.     . 

There  was  nothing  so  dear  on  earth  to  Christopher  as  his 
sister ;  and  whenever  he  indulged  the  hope  of  ftiture  hap- 
piness in  this  life,  it  arose  from  the  prospect  of  living  with 
his  Ekntly;  and,  surely,  if  he  cherished  what  was  Toraantic, 
or  fanciful,  in  these  visions  of  future  days,  we  should  par- 
don him,  considering  his  youth,  and  recollecting  that  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  was  spent  on  the  borders  of  the  Lac 
de  Leman,  the  region  of  all  that  is  attractive  in  natare. 
But  the  time  was  arrived  when  this  unfortunate  youth  wi» 
resolved  to  leave  his  sister,  and  with  her,  as  he  believed,  to 
leave  all  that  made  his  lifo  desirable.  His  intentions  were 
to  take  a  small  bundle  of  linen,  and  proceed  on  foot  to  the 
next  port,  where  he  doubted  not  he  might  be  received  on 
board  some  ship  as  a  common  sailor.  What  were  his  fuff- 
ther  views  I  know  not,  and  perhaps  he  hardly  knew  him- 
self: but  how  to  separate  himself  from  EmUy,  this  was  the 
question ;  and  when  could  he  resolve  to  part  to  neet  m 
Tnore? 

For  several  days  after  he  bad  made  up  his  aittle  busdle 
of  linen,  and  arranged  all  his  pliuis,  he  tried  to  see  his  sis- 
ter for  the  last  time,  but  tried  in  vain.  lo  the  morning 
he  resolved  to  leave  her  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  evening 
be  determined  to  put  off  his  departure  till  th«  next  morn- 
ing. Thus  day  wore  away  after  day  till  a  whole  week  bad 
passed.  At  length,  on  occasion  of  some  new  excitement, 
he  made  his  final  resolution;  but  still  the  difficulty  exist- 
ed, bow  was  be  to  part  from  Emily  .^ 

Full  of  this  sad  thought^  he  one  afleraoon  left  his  fi^ 


■^ 
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tier's  presence,  and  wonderecl,  scarcely  knowing  wbither 
he  was  going,  into  the  coppice  which  .had  been  the  scene 
of  his  most  happy  boyish  hours.  Here  he  had  enjoyed  tha 
society  of  his  friend,  the  amiable  Harrington ;  and  here  he 
had  watched  the  growth  of  Emily,  from  lisping  infancy  to 
her  present  blooming  period.  Here  he  had  often  raMved 
the  gentle  endearments  of  her  who  now  slept  in  the^ust ; 
and  here  he  had  indulged  in  all  the  glowing  schemes  aod 
hopes  of  ardent  youth.  Every  tree,  every  mossy  hanky 
nay,  every  aged  stump,  or  tender  sapling,  had  its  efiect 
apon  Christopher;  and  even  the  remoter  views,  caught 
through  the  openings  of  the  wood,  were  all  connected  in 
his  mmd  with  some  affecting  recollection  of  past  days. 

There,  on  that  bed  of  moss,  beneath  that  hollow  tree* 
be  and  lus  friend  had  made  a  hermitage  for  Emily,  and 
adorned  it  with  bits  of  broken  glass  and  petrifactions* 
There,  in  that  bush,  he  had  pointed  out  a  bird's  nest  to 
ber,  and  had  gone  with  her  to  feed  the  little  nestlings. 
And  in  a  thirdplace,  he  had  made  a  swing  for  her  between 
two  trees,  and  could  recollect  how  she  had  once  fidlen 
from  the  swing,  and  excited  his  extreme  alarm  lest  she 
should  have  received  any  injury.  ^ 

Onward  he  walked,  full  of  sorrow,  and  trying  to  subdue 
every  rising  recollection  which  might  shake  his  resolution 
to  depart  rorever  from  this  place,  till  he  came  to  a  favour^ 
ite  corner  of  the  coppice,  where,  a  few  years  past,  under, 
the  shelter  of  a  spreading  oak^he  and  his  friend  had  erect- 
ed a  hut,  with  infinite  labour,  to  which  the  name  had  been 
given  of*  Emily's  Bower.'. .« A  few  stakes  still  remained  of 
their  past  laboujr,  and  a  small  part  of  the  ill-constructed 
roof  was  still  attached  to  the  trunk  of  the  oak,  although 
several  winters  had  passed  since  it  had  been  wholly  ne* 
glected. 

The  site  of  this  bower  bad  been  chosen  because  it  com- 
manded  a  view  of  the  hill  and  pool  before  mentioned,  to 
which  objects  Christopher  was  particularly  attached,  be- 
cause he  fancied  some  resemblance  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  objects  to  a  scene  he  recoUected  in  Switzerland ;  not 
aware  that  the  most  lovely  scenes  in  England  are  not  at 
an  comparable  to  the  clones  of  that  most  wonderful  and 
enchanting  country.  Nevertheless,  these  imperfect  resem- 
blances had  amused  the  mind  of  our  warui-bearted  youtb^ 

IV.  y 
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who  had  not  nnfrequetftlj,  when  Vilgwing  this  scene  from  ^^ 
the  bower,  taken  occasion  from  it  to  speak  of  his  na-  '^ 
tJTe  country,  and  to  describe  the  events  of  his  infancy;  ^ 
■uch  as  he  recollected,  when  residing  at  a  connti^-house,  '' 
possessed  by  his  patertaal*  grandfather,  on  the  heights  of  '^ 
the  Wide.  *" 

The  shattered  hot,  thert^fbre,  with  its  beautiful  environs; 
and  the  lovely  view  which  it  commanded,  were  impressive^  *= 
to  his  heart;  and  the  powerful  associations  of  his  mind  eo-  - 
tirely  overcame  him ;  yea,  such  was  his  agitaticm,  that  he  ^: 
staggered  to  a  mossy  seat  within  the  round  bower,  an^  ^ 
placing  his  open  hands  upon  his  knees,  laid  bib'  bumiiq^  i; 
forehead  upon  them,  and  yielded  to  the  violence  of  hi6  feew  ^ 
ings  by  a  flood  of  tears. 

How  long  he  had  remained  in  this  position  he  knew  not  t 
but,  if  time  were  to  be  calculated  by  the  pro&rress  of 
thought,  it  was  long,  verv  long,  (for  tlie  whole  life  of  the 
unhappv  youth  had  passed  in  review  before  him  during  this 
interval,]  when  he  was  suddenly  roused  by  a  rustiinflr  noise 
and  the  sound  of  approaching  steps.*  He  started  and  look- 
ed np,  and  saw  Emiiy  approaching  him.'  And  now,  as  I 
am  anxious  that  the  reader  may  have  a  view  of  this  lovely 
child,  and  there  remains  no  way  of  presenting  her  to  liim, 
but  by  my  feeble  powers  of  description,  I  fed  inclined  to 
attempt  such  a  portrait  of  her  as  may  be  given  with  the 
materials  I  possess.  < ' 

She  was,  at  that  time,  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and,  though  taller  than  many  young  persons  of  her 
age,  yet,  from  the  lovely  simplicity  of  her  habits,  the  mo- 
desty of  her  deportment,  and  the  deficacy  of  her  fbrm  and 
features,  she  was  looking  younger  than  she  really  was^ 
She  wore  no  cap  or  hat,  having  come  out  in  haste  in  pur- 
suit of  her  brother;  and  though  sorrow  and  anxiety  were 
expressed  on  ber  countenance,  still,  the  agitation  of  her 
mind,  together  with  the  quickness  of  her  motion^had  add- 
ed a  glow  to  her  dieeks,  which  had  rendered  her  native 
beauty  still  more  pleasing.  A  profusion  of  chesnut  hair 
hung  in  ringlets  over  her  face  and  neck,  and  her  dark  blue 
eves  and  dimpled  features,  though  indicative  of  the  most 
ttfTectinff  tenderness,  were  now  strongly  marked  by  the  dis- 
tress which  agitated  her  bosom.  She  came  with  such 
quickness^  that  Christopher  ha^  no  time  to  conceal  from 
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e  tokens  of  iiis  distress ;  in  vain  he  hastily  rubbed  his  | 

s  she  approached  him;  the  evidences  of  his  trouble  J 

itill  too  apparent,  even  through  the  smiles  which  now  f 

id  on  his  countenaace. « "'  O,  my  brother !"  she  said,  | 

entered  the  bower  and  came  closer  to  him,  *^  O,  my 
opher,  you  are  unhappy !  what  can  I  do  to  fMofort 

and  she  threw  her  anns  around  him  as  he  sat,  and 
Dg  his  head  against  her  affectionate  breast,  wiped 
l£e  tears  whicli  moistened  his  cheeks  with  her  mus-  J 

ron.'  1 1 

.istopher  was  so  wholly  overpowered  by  this  affection,  f: 

is  tears  again  gushed  forth,  and  he  sobbed  aloud.  r 

rhot  new  sorrow  troubles  my  brother?"  said  Emily  ;  \ 

me,  O  teU  me,  what  afSicts  you,  my  brother !     Is  it  ' 

ling  ia  which  <our  father  is  concerned?  if  it  is,  (and  l\ 

ssitated,)  I  will  run  to  him ;  I  will  kneel  to  him :  I 
ot  rise  till  he  iias  granted  all  you  wish." 
o»  no,  Emily,"  he  repUed :  *'  no,  my  sister,  my  friend, 
)loved;  in  one  word,  my  Esiily,  you  caa  do  nothing 

B." 

;ut  teniae,"  she  said,  *^  has  any  thmg  new  arisen? 

ny  father ?"  and  she  hesitated  again. 

reply  to  this,  her  brother  assured  her  that  he  had  no 
6nal  cause  of  sorrow  to  what  he  had  known  for  many. 
Mst;  and  concluded  by  kissing  away  the  tears  of  sym- 
which  were  flowing  down  her  cheeks. 
*hen,  my  dear  brother,"  she  said,  <<  there  really  is  no- 
new  which  afflicts  you  ?" 

[othing,  my  Emily,  nothing,*'  he  rq>lied:  <^only  be 
^ed;  1  can  bear  every  thing  but  to  see  you  unhappy: 
ppy,  my  sister,  and  I  cannot  be  miseraUe." 
e  looked  inquiringly  at  him.  His  countenance  seem- 
ren  in  her  inexperienced  view,  to  indicate  eomething 
ould  not  understand.  But,  at  the  age  of  Emily,  doubts 
ears,  however  well  grounded,  have  only  a  transient 
;  on  the  mind ;  and,  as  she  had  oflen  seen  her  brother 
3*ed  uneasy  by  her  father's  manner,  she  tried  to  be- 
that  this  uneasiness  would  now  pass,  away  without 
jconseauences  than  she  had  witnessed  on  former  oc- 
as ;  ana  therefore,  when  he  attempted  to  rouse  him- 
ind  talk  of  ordinary  thin^,  she  congratulated  her 
o  seeing  him  in  better  spirits;  and  when  he  proposed 
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to  her  to  walk  with  him  to  a  stile  at  the  end  of  the  wooJ,  >S 
saying  that  he  had  some  little  business  at  a  cottage  a  little  '^ 
beyond,  she  consented  with  cheerfulness,  and  commenced  ^ 
her  walk  with  some  composure.  Nevertheless,  as  they  pro-  ^ 
ceeded  through  the  narrow  wood-ways,  she  observed  that  C 
he  rAfMed  into  gloom ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  end  I 
of  the  wood  she  was  startled  at  the  hurried  manner  in  ' 
which  he  embraced  her ;  the  moment  afterwards  bound-  ^ 
ing  over  the  stile,  and  running  down  the  slope  towards  the 
cottage  with  a  swiftness  which  soon  removed  him  from  her  ~ 
▼iew.  - 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  Emily  was  left  by  her  bn>-  ^ 
ther ;  and  she  stood  looking  towards  the  spot  where  he  had 
disappeared,  till  the  sua  sinking  suddenly  behind  the  hills, 
the  freshness  of  the  evening  breeze  reminded  her  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  her  solitary  situation.  Casting  ■ 
one  more  glance  towards  the  cottage,  to  see  if  her  brother 
might  yet  be  returning,  she  hastened  her  steps  towards  her 
home ;  and  not  being  in  a  condition  to  appear  before  her 
father,  (who  would  immediately  have  discerned  the  traces 
of  tears  on  her  cheeks,)  she  withdrew  to  her  chamber,  and 
soon  lost  the  remembrance  of  the  melancholy  scene  in  the 
wood  in  a  deep  sleep. 

The  major  was  a  late  riser,  and  made  a  point  of  taking 
his  last  meal  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening;  therefore, 
though  Emily  was  oi\en  asleep  before  nme  o'clock,  the 
domestics  were  commonly  in  motion  till  nearly  twelve; 
the  outer  door  being  frequently  open,  or  at  least  tinbarred 
till  a  very  late  hour.  Siich  being  the  case,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult for  Christopher  to  execute  a  project  which  he  had 
formed  on  parting  with  Emily  at  the  stile.  This  was,  to 
return,  and  see  her  once  more,  whether  sleeping  or  waking ; 
resolvinpr,  if  he  found  her  in  the  former  situation,  to  cut  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  and  leave  a  letter  with  her,  which  should 
contain  his  farewell,  and  give  the  reasons  of  his  departure. 
He  accordingly  wrote  the  letter  with  a  pencil  at  the  cot- 
tage, and  returning,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to  his  father's 
house,  which  was  no  longer  to  be  his  home,  he  stole  up  to 
Emily's  apartment ;  and  there,  having  gently  kissed  her 
forehead,  as  she  lay  asleep,  and  cut  one  lovely  ringlet  from 
her  head,  he  laid  the  letter  on  her  pillow,  and  withdrew . 
hut  years  passed  away  before  it  was  known  where  he  dept 
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that  night,  or  where  he  found  a  home  or  resting-i^ace, 
after  be  quitted  his  ftther's  house. 

Thus,  the  selfishness  and  inconeideration  of  the  parent 
effected  the  temporary  ruin  of  a  hopeful  child.  And  here 
we  might  suitably  adduce  the  caution  of  the  Apostle — Fa- 
ihertyprovoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lett  theyhe  diacour- 
€tged.  ^Col.  iiL  21.)  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark, in  this  place,  that  for  one  instance  of  a  child  ruined 
by  a  father's  insensibility,  as  in  the  case  of  Christopher 
MuUer,  thousands  may  be  found  of  uBdatiful  and  ungrate- 
ful children  who  ruin  themselves.  . 

As  soon  as  the  morning  rose  on  Emily,  aAer  the  depar- 
ture of  her  brother,  she  observed  the  letter  on  her  pillow, 
«nd  opened  it,  full  of  apprehensions,  which  were  too  fullv 
confirmed  before  she  read  the  first  line;  and,  early  as  it 
was,  she  hastened  to  her  father's  room,  and  imparted  to 
faim  the  cause  of  her  anguish,  by  supplicating  him  to  send 
some  one  to  seek  her  brother,  and  bring  him  back,  though 
he  bad  left  no  clew  by  which  he  miffht  be  traced. 

The  migor  was  evidently  agitatea  on  the  first  reception 
of  this  int^ieence ;  but  soon  relapsed  into  a  state  of  indif- 
ference, whicn  rendered  it  impossible  for  those  about  him 
to  determine  how  far  he  felt  for  his  son.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  remarked,  that  Wietlesbach  was  immediately  dis- 
patched in  search  of  Christopher,  and  did  not  return  for 
several  weeks ;  and  many  epistles,  uncouthly  directed,  were 
received  from  him  during  the  interval. 

In  the  mean  time,  Emily  was  inconsolable,  and,  for  a 
length  of  time,  never  entered  her  fiither's  presence  without 
evincing  her  sorrow.  Christopher — her  beloved  Christo- 
pher-Hieemed  to  occupy  her  whole  thoughts,  and  even  in 
OCT  sleep  she  frequently  called  upon  him ;  being  strongly 
onpressed,  no  doubt,  with  the  remembrance  of  his  last 
risit  to  her  in  her  chamber.  Many  were  the  efforts  made 
#y  this  lovely  little  girl  to  trace  her  brother,  but  in  vain. 
Sne  often  stole  out  alone,  and  inquired  at  the  neighbour- 
ing cottages ;  she  even  expended  all  her  pocket-money  in 
promoting  inquiries ;  and,  as  her  last  resource,  she  wrote 
to  Charles  Harrington,  who  had  entered  the  army,  and 
who  was  thai  in  Ireland. 

The  conscience  of  Emily  was  somewhat  wounded  at  the 
necessity  under  which  she  lay  of  carrying  on  this  cor 

Y3 
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lespondence  privately ;  for  her  father  bad  fbrbiddea  her  to 
mention  her  brother's  name  before  him ;  but  she  felt  what 
is^e  did  to  be  a  duty,  and  so  conquered  her  reluctance. 

The  answer  from  Charles  was  what  Emily  might  ' 
expected — ^replete  with  sorrowful  and  affectionate  ezsr 
Bions,  and  abounding  with  assurances,  that  be  would  do 
^l  tiMt  in  him  lay,  among  his  many  acquaintance  and 
connexions,  to  trace  his  unhappy  friend ;  while  the  ^mtr 
paramph  brought  new  sorrow  to  her  heart,  by  in^raMi^/ 
her  Uiat  he  himsalf  was  on  the  eve  of  emba:rking,  iHtk-^ 
regiment,  for  the  West  Indies :  the  dangers  of  wluefa  eha* 
knew  too  weU,  by  the  description  she  had  received  efthoMt 
&tal  islands  from  her  father. 

After  a  while,  Wietlesbach  returned,  and  brought  wm- 
tidiiigs  of  Christopher  ;^  and  the  major  then  resdlved^ipfMit 
leaving  his  present  residence,  and  taking  Emily  with  iunk 
This  intention  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  put  in  exeeo" 
tion,  with  the  precipitancy  of  one  who  was  weary  of  a8 
about  him.  The  house  and  furniture,  now  become  the  pro- 
perty of  Emily,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  her  trustees; 
and  the  father  with  his  daughter,  and  Wietlesbach  as  their 
only  attendant,  set  out  for  London. 

Emily,  though  grieved  to  part  with  many  things  and 
persons  whom  she  had  known  and  loved  from  infancy,  was 
not  displeased  at  this  arrangement ;  for  she  entertained  the 
hope  that  she  might  perhaps,  during  her  travels,  discover 
the  object  of  her  anxiety ;  and,  to  a  heart  not  at  ease,  a 
change  of  place  often  affords  some  relief. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  very  detailed  account  of  the 
various  movements  of  the  major  and  his  family,  from  the 
time  of  their  leaving  the  birth-place  of  Emily,  till  their 
final  settlement  in  a  place  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
describe  at  large  in  a  future  part  of  my  history.  The  fa- 
mily first  removed  to  London ;  whence,  after  a  short  resi- 
dence, they  proceeded  to  Dover  and  Calais ;  and  from  this 
last  place  to  Paris.  There  the  major  occupied  handsome 
apartments,  near  the  Palais  Royal ;  and,  as  it  was  his  plan 
to  take  all  his  meals  at  the  cafes  and  restaurcUeurs^  he 
placed  Emily  as  b.  pentionnaire  \n  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able seminaries  in  that  capital— by  this  means  leaving  hini^ 
self  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  i^ans  of  amusement. 

During  her  residence  at  Paris,  Emily  saw  little  of  her 
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(ktlief ;  vnA  it  is  pleAmng  that  we  are  able  to  say  ChaJ  sha 
wae~  not  materially  injured  by  the  false  systein  of  educa- 
tion, the  evil  principles,  and  dreadful  examples,  which 
MMrailed  in  the  house.  The  religion  of  the  family  (if  the 
mar  principles  and  practice  which  obtained  therein  could 
be  called  religion)  was  Roman  Catholic.  The  young  peo* 
|il»:were,  indeed,  required  to  attend  mass  on  the  Sunday 
ing ;  to  learn  a  catechism,  to  which  they  seldom  at- 
any  definite  ideas,  however  obvious  the  meaning 
and  to  confess  during  Lent :  but  these  observances 
required  of  Emily,  because  she  was  a  Protestant, 
unhappy  consequence  of  this  situation  was,  that,  after 
a  while,  she  became  careless  in  her  private  religious  duties, 
and  was  persuaded,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to  ac- 
eorapaoy  her  young  companions  to  Tivoli  and  Beaujon, 
QB-tiie  evening  of  the  Lord's-day.  In  these  places  she  had 
opptntunity  of  witnessing  all  the  absurdities  of  what  is 
called  the  pleasurable  world ;  such  as  waltzing,  flying  down 
the  Mmlagne  Ruase^  rope  dancing,  theatricu  amusements 
in  the  open  air,  fortune-telling,  and  flirting. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Emily  readily  consented 
when  first  these  amusements  for  the  Lord*8-day  were  pro- 
posed to  her — that  she  did  not  remember  with  pain  Che 
peaceful  and  happy  sabbaths  spent  under  her  grandmo- 
ther's roof— that  her  conscience  did  not  sometimes  trouble 
her,  when  she  reflected  upon  her  great  departure  from 
Christian  simplicity.  But  Emily  was  only  in  her  sixteenth 
yeiu*,  and  bad  not  one  friend  to  remind  her  of  her  duty,  or 
one  example  set  before  her  by  which  she  might  be  ren- 
dered senable  of  her  danger.  She  had  also,  since  her  fa- 
ther's return,  been  accustomed  to  hear  perpetual  sneers 
against  religion,  and  tl^e  evidences  of  Christianity  at- 
tacked by  false  reasoning ;  and  though  she  as  yet,  through 
the  divine  blessing,  indulged  no  proressed  doubts,  yet  she 
insensibly  grew  more  and  more  careless  respecting  religion, 
and  the  love  of  pleasure  gradually  obtained  increasing 
powrc  over  her- 

It  has  been  remarked  before,  that  Mrs.  Courtney  was 
herself  somewhat  confused  in  her  reli^i9us  opinions ;  that 
she  had  not  that  clearness  of  perceptioh  into  divine  truth 
which  would  have  enabled  her  to  convey  her  instructions 
in  a  convincing,  way  to  her  young  people ;  in  consequence 
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of  which,  Emily  had  not  the  infonnation  and  disoemment 
which  would  have  enabled  her  to  detect  the  absardities  of 
popery,  or  to  resist  the  sophistries  of  its  teachers;  and  al- 
though die  never  once  thought  of  adopting  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  yet  ^e  was  ^eatly  in  danger,  if  not  of  be- 
coming entirely  an  infidel,  like  her  father,  of  fiilling  into 
such  a  state  of  confusion  and  carelessness  as  would  have 
left  her,  in  fkct,  little  better. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  improvements  she  made  were  in 
matters  of  secondary  importance.  She  indeed  acquired  fa- 
cility in  speaking  French,  could  enter  a  room  with  less  em- 
barrassment, and  obtained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  ma 
sic,  though  not  of  the  best  kind. 

While  his  daughter  was  thus  passing  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  this  contagious  society,  and  was  preserved  from 
utter  destruction  by  Him  who  from  the  beginning,  as  af- 
terwards appeared,  had  chosen  her  to  everlasting  salvation, 
the  major  was  passing  his  time  in  the  cafe9y  ^mbling- 
houses,  and  theatres  of  the  corrupt  capital  in  which  he  re- 
sided, inoreasing  his  tendency  to  eout  by  high  living---to 
irritation,  by  continually  exposing  himself  to  the  caprices 
of  fortune — and  to  infidelity,  by  contaminating  books,  and 
licentious  society ;  till,  at  length,  after  a  lapse  of  about 
two  years,  he  resolved,  in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  to  quit 
Paris,  because  his  vicious  courses  could  not  procure  him 
that  pleasure  which  belongs  exclusively  to  virtue.  Whither 
next  he  should  bend  his  course  he  knew  not,  but  to  remain 
where  he  was  he  felt  to  be  impossible.  He  therefore  sud- 
denly removed  his  daughter ;  and,  having  added  an  elderly 
French  female  servant  to  his  establishment,  and  bought  a 
carriage,  he  proceeded  towards  the  frontier  of  the  Pays-Bas. 

Emuy  felt  as  if  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream,  in 
which  she  had  long  remained,  when  taken,  without  warn- 
ing, from  her  youn^,  her  gay,  and  her  unprincipled  com- 
panions, and  placed  in  the  comparative  quiet  of  fr  close 
carriage,  with  her  father ;  Monsieur  Wietlesbach  and  Ma- 
dame la  Blonde  (the  yemm«-{fe-c^a97i6re)  being  seated  on 
the  box.  The  major,  who  was  uneasy,  and  dissatisfied 
with  himself  and  all  around  him,  was  no  companion  to  his 
daughter.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  made  greater  ad- 
vances to  old  age  and  infirmity,  since  last  she  had  been  fa- 
miliarly associated  with  him,  than  the  lapse  of  two  yean 
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coold  accoant  for ;  and,  though  she  had  heen  lately  used 
to  mach  license  of  discourse,  she  was  not  a  little  shocked 
at  his  sudden  and  frequent  bursts  of  passion,  and  his  intern* 
perance  of  langriage,  when  he  addressed  his  servants. 

There  was  little  to  amuse  Emily  in  her  journey  from 
Paris  to  Brussels,  iBind  still  less  in  her  progress  through 
Flanders  towards  the  German  territory ;  for  the  major, 
after  some  hesitation,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  reside  for 
a  while  at  Cologne.  But,  uneasy  as  Emily  was  with  her 
father,  she  coulcTless  endure  her  own  thoughts,  which  pre- 
sented only  reflections  of  a  painful  or  perplexing  nature ; 
for,  whether  she  thought  of  her  grandmother,  of  Charles, 
or  of  her  unhappy  brotlier— whether  she  meditated  on  her 
present  state,  or  looked  back  on  her  past  life  during  the  last 
two  years — ^she  saw  nothing  but  subjects  of  reffret,  of 
shame,  and  grief;  and,  in  order  to  fly  from  these,  she  could 
think  of  no  resource  but  reading ;  and,  as  she  had  with  her 
no  English  books  but  her  Bible,  (of  which,  at  that  period, 
she  thought  as  a  sick  man  does  on  the  surgeon's  knife, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  secure  him  from  death,)  she 
was  glad  to  procure  a  temporary  relief  by  reading  volumes 
such  as  the  Continent  chiefly  supplies ;  namely,  philoso* 
phical  essays,  corrupt  histories,  poetical  works  calculated 
only  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  various  romances  and  no- 
vels; which  last  we  may  account  as  being  more  dangerous, 
because  more  fictitious  and  attractive,  and  requiring  less 
mental  effort  in  their  perusal  than  all  the  other  books  we 
have  enumerated. 

Every  well-meaning  and  intellectual  traveller  on  the 
Continent  must  have  observed,  that  most  of  the  objects 
there  to  be  seen  are  calculated  to  enervate  the  mind,  and 
to  excite  the  imagination  and  the  passions  at  the  expense 
of  the  judgment;  and  that  scarcely  a  single  ornamental 
work,  a  book,  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  even  a  human  in- 
dividual, is  visible  of  a  contrary  tendency.  Hence  the 
danger,  the  dreadful  danger,  to  young  and  unstable  cha- 
racters in  visiting  these  countries ;  and  the  impropriety  of 
intrusting  young  persons,  without  a  guide,  in  regions  where 
sensual  pleasure  spreads  all  her  snares ;  and  where  super- 
stition, in  the  garb  of  religion,  presents  those  allurements 
that  decoy  the  thoughtless  mind,  rather  than  instruct  and 
purify  it. 
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Major  Mvller  had,  among  his  baggage,  a  variety  of 
publications  which  he  had  collected  at  Paris,  all  of  which 
were  at  £inily*B  command;  nor  did  he  refuse  to  add 
Buch  volumes  to  his  collection  as  the  booksellers'  shops 
affi>rded  in  the  towns  through  which  they  passed ;  and,  as 
the  party  travelled  slowly,  and  made  frequent  stoppsfcs, 
Emily  round  too  many  opportunities  to  pursue  her  dao- 
gerous  studies ;  and  thus,  before  she  reached  the  place  of 
their  present  destination,  she  had  filled  her  mind  with 
much  of  the  trash,  the  false  sentiment,  and  romantic  de- 
sires, which  books  of  imagination,  not  regulated  by  truth 
and  religion,  are  calculated  to  inspire. 

Amid  all  these  moral  vapours  of  France,  one  true  and 
natural  feeling  only  acted  with  any  power  on  Emily's  heart 
Thijj  was  the  remembrance  of  her  brother,  with  anxiety  for 
bis  fate;  and  sometimes,  when  left  alone  in  her  chamber, 
she  would  think  of  him,  and  of  many  things  connected  with 
his  history;  of  her  happy  early  days,  and  the  pious  in- 
structions of  her  grandmother;  of  the  comer  of  her  little 
plav-room,  where  she  had  been  accustomed  to  kneel  and 
call  upon  her  God ;  of  her  old  Bible  and  hymn-book ;  tiU 
floods  of  tears  would  gush  from  her  eyes,  and  a  half-uttered 
prayer  would  burst  from  her  lips.  But  these  better  feelings 
were  continually  chased  from  her  mind  by  her  dangerous 
studies,  by  the  constant  change  of  scenes  and  objects,  and 
by  the  idle  and  corrupt  tattle  of  her  waiting-maid. 

I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  attempt  to  describe  any  of  the 
countries  through  which  the  travellers  passed  in  their  way 
from  Brussels  to  Cologne ;  though  I  might  say  much  of  the 
various  beautiful  churches  in  the  Pays-Bas,  with  their 
musical  chimes,  and  the  venerable  aspect  of  many  of  the 
towns  and  villages  in  that  country,  so  entirely  different  from 
those  in  our  happy  island,  where  all  look  lively,  fresh,  and 
new. 

I  should  feel  a  gratification  in  describing  some  of  the 
forests  on  the  confines  of  Germany — forests  which  have 
scarcely  changed  their  aspect  since  they  afforded  a  shelter 
to  the  wild  hordes  of  Celtic  and  Gothic  barbarians,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country — ^forests  whose  dark  and 
gloomy  appearance  awakens  the  most  fearful  and  terrific 
jeosations. 

I  should  also  have  much  pleasure  in  describing  the 
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ad  valleys,  the  houses  of  ]ath  and  plaster,  with  their 
ed  roof  and  frowning  gable-ends,  which  meet  the  eye 
*ry  direction  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  but  these 
not  being  to  my  present  purpose,  I  proceed  to  ob« 
that  the  major  with  his  family  having  arrived  at 
ae,  he  hastened  to  take  a  furnished  house,  in  which 
r  established  Emily  with  her  waiting-maid  as  a  kind 
apanion,  or  duenna,  and  a  suitable  number  of  infe« 
Tvants,  he  became  anxious  for  such  society  as  his  de- 
I  taste  rendered  most  desirable. 
jgoe  is  a  very  large  walled  town,  founded,  as  it  is 
ly  the  Romans.  The  houses  in  the  principal  streets 
de  and  lofty,  and  have  shutters  on  the  outside.— 
are  some  magnificent  churches,  and  the  iniiabit- 
re  Papists.  Here,  as  in  ma«iy  parts  of  the  Con- 
t  it  is  customary,  both  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to 
it  a  table  prepared  in  the  principal  inns,  at  a  fixed 
and  it  was  at  these  public  tables  that  the  major  al- 
took  his  principal  meal ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  Emily 
ompany  him ;  and  from  these  tables  he  frequently 
ed  to  the  billiard-room,  concluding  his  evening  at 
eatre.  By  this  means  he  presently  formed  acquaint- 
vith  most  of  the  loose  and  dissipated  characters  of 
kice;  and  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  among 
who  were  forward  in  discussing  political  subjects^ 
diculing  religion  generally ;  together  with  the  exist* 
surdities  of  popery. 

he  mean  time  poor  Emily  was  lefl  the  mistress  of  a 
half-fumislied  house,  with  no  other  companion  than 
mme-de^chambre,  and  no  other  amusement  than  her 
tnd  her  books,  unless  she  sometimes  ventured  to  peep 
at  was  passine  in  the  street,  through  the  half-closed 
w-shutters :  lor,  although  her  father  was  so  careless 
egard  to  his  own  morals  and  manners,  he  had  world 
dence  enough  to  observe  that  a  young  woman  detracts 
ler  excellence  by  bein^  seen  much  abroad;  and,  as 
LUghter  was  particularly  attractive  in  her  external 
ranee,  he  doubted  not  but  she  might  be  considerably 
ed  in  life  by  marriage,  if  her  friends  and  ffuardians 
luch  precautions  as  worldly  wisdom  might  dictate. 
e  major,  however,  scarcely  seemed  aware  that  bars 
K>lt8,  window-shutters^  blmds,  and  duennas,  all  are 
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niBufident  when  a  young  woman  is  herself  imprndeflt 
And  how  can  prudence  be  reasonably  expected,  when  the 
principles  are  left  unguarded  f  Nevertheless,  in  this  most 
dan|[erou8  situation  Emily  was  preserved,  but  not  by  tho 
cautions  of  man.  He  that  had  loved  her  from  the  begin- 
ning loved  her  still-Hshe  was  his  adopted  one ;  and  wbo 
shaQ  pluck  his  adopted  ones  from  the  hand  of  the  Al» 
mighty?" 

At  this  period  of  her  utmost  danger,  her  heavenly  Father 
was  her  protector,  his  care  was  exercised  over  her,  and 
none  were  soflbred  to  hurt  her;  for,  though  she  fell  into 
many  errors,  though  she  spent  her  whole  time  in  folly,  she 
was  not  permittee  to  ftM  into  any  snare  by  which  hercha« 
racter  could  be  implicated,  or  her  honour  diminished. 

Major  MuUer  had  not  continued  many  weeks  at  Co* 
logne,  when  news  arrived  from  Switzerland,  importing 
that  his  elder  brother,  with  whom  he  was  on  very  bad 
terms,  was  dead ;  and  that,  as  this  brother  had  never  mar* 
ried,  the  whole  of  his  considerable  property  had  devolved 
on  himself.  The  major  was  wonderfully  elated  at  this 
news,  and  immediately  made  preparations  for  his  return  to 
his  native  country; 

Emily  had  always  fimcied  that  it  was  possible  her  bro- 
ther might  have  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  among  his 
mother's  relations;  she  was,  therefore, no  less  pleased  than 
her  father  at  this  event,  which  called  her  to  Geneva;  and 
she  made  preparations  for  leaving  her  gloomy  abode  at 
Cologne  with  no  small  alacrity. 

She  now  remembered  with  delight  the  wild  tales  with 
which  ber  brother  had  so  often  amused  her  respecting  his 
native  country^  and  her  imagination  being  raised  by  her 
late  romantic  kind  of  reading,  she  pictured^  to  herself,  in 
a  lively  manner,  the  snowy  mountains,  the  dashing  water- 
ftlls,  the  demolished  castles,  the  thatched  cottages,  and. 
alpine  pastures. 

And  now  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  make  you,  my 
readers,  the  companions  of  Enuly  amid  those  regions  of 
wonders  and  native  beauties  through  which  she  passed  in 
their  way  to  Geneva.  But,  O,  how  impossible  is  it,  pj 
the  medium  of  words,  to  give  any  adequate  ideas  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Rhine,  where  castles  frown  on  woody  pro- 
montories, and  the  valleys  bloom  with  &uit,-and  flowers  ia 
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tbandanee,  almost  as  fair  as  those  which  graced  the  heWeri 
of  Eden  !  or  to  represent  the  deep  and  sombre  forests  of 
the  Schwart2waid !  or  the  bold  and  magnificent  heights  erf' 
the  Hauenstein,  through  which  the  traveller  passes  into 
Switzerland!  But  we  have  many  and  even  superior  scenes 
to  describe,  daring  the  course  of  our  narrative  i  and  we 
would  rather  linger  where  ourEntily  may  be  resident,  than 
dwell  longer  in  regions  where  she  was  only  a  passenffen 
It  was  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  traveflers 
had  entered  Switzerland  by  the  pass  of  the  Hauenstein, 
that  Emily  first  obtained  a  view  of  the  snowy  mountains. 
The  carriages  had  just  emerged  from  a  wood  in  the  neijg^b'* 
boorhood  of  the  volley  of  Soieure,  when  they  were  point- 
ed out  to  her  by  her  rather.  It  was  a  cloudless  morning, 
though  somewhat  hazy :  there  were  near  the  horizon  high 
blue  hills,  such  as  would  have  been  called  mountains  in 
my  other  part  of  Europe.  Being  directed  to  look  above 
these,  her  eye  rested  on  a  white  spot  in  the  region  of  the 
ckmds.  This  spot  was  more  bright  than  the  cloud,  when 
the  sun  shines  upon  it,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  it 
Was  the  summit  of  a  mountain;  and,  as  she  gazed,  more 
of  the  dazzling  summits  of  other  hills  became  visible;  till 
it  length,  as  the  morning  mist  dispersed,  the  travellers 
were  able  to  discover  such  a  range  of  peaks,  cones,  and  high 
Mils,  as  Emily  had  never  before  beheld.  They  appeared 
^vated  into  a  more  lofty  region  than  that  which  is  occu- 
pied by  mortal  man;  as  the  creations  of  another  world; 
possessing  a  dazzling  white  and  ethereal  splendour  which 
impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  something  more  than 
earthly ;  and  disclosing  objects  of  immeasurable  height  and 
onattainable  distance.  No  person  acquainted  with  the  in- 
iuence  of  religion  can,  I  am  persuaded,  look  at  these  glo- 
ries of  creation  without  a  renewal  of  pious  emotions.  And 
thus  it  was  with  Emily;  she  remembered  several  occasions 
m  which  the  venerable  father  of  Charles  Harrington  bad 
caused  her  by  similitudes  to  trace  the  glories  of  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem ;  by  similitudes  taken  from  the  scenery  of 
mountainous  regions ;  and,  by  a  natural  association,  these 
lessons  of  early  youth  soon  returned  to  her  mind,  and 
she  slniost  fancied  she  now  beheld  the  outworks  of  a  ce- 
hitttal  world,  and  the  portals,  as  it  were,  of  heaven.— 
•Ueaven!'*  she  repeated  to  herself >  "Mount  Zion— tb» 
IV.  Z 
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abode  of  those  blessed  s^nrits  who  have  been  savied  bf 
Christ  and  received  into  fflory !  But  what  have  I  to  do 
with  these  ?  Or  where  is  the  peace  I  once  enjoyed  ?  where 
is  the  happiness  of  mj  early  days  ?  Why  have  I  thrown 
away  my  confidence  in  God.  As  I  never  can  attain 
those  glorious  heights  before  me,  so  must  I  ever  be  banish- 
ed from  the  everlasting  hilla!  O,  my  beloved  and  venera- 
ble friends,  would  to  God  that  I  had  been  laid  in  the  gtave 
which  contains  your  precious  remains  !'* 

Emily  was  brought  to  tears  by  these  reflections,  but 
not  being  willing  that  her  father  should  notice  these  tears, 
she  wiped  them  hastihr  away;  and  the  mountains  by  this 
time  heuut  concealed  from  her  view  by  the  trees  of  a  rarest 
into  which  the  carriage  had  just  entered,  she  endeavoured 
to  chase  away  her  unpleasant  feelings  by  returning  to  the 
perusal  of  one  of  her  ravodrite  authors. 

A  very  few  (fays  after  EmUy  had  first  seen  the  snowy 
mountains,  her  journey  was  concluded  by  the  arrival  of 
the  family  at  Geneva.  There  Major  Miuler  entered  into 
the  possession  of  a  handsome  inheritance;  but,  finding  oc* 
casion  to  disa^ee  with  most  of  his  old  friends  and  con- 
nexions, he  neither  enjoyed  their  society  himself,  nor  would 
allow  Emily  to  do  so.  He,  indeed,  fixed  himself  with  a 
suitable  establishment  in  a  handsome  house ;  but,  so  far 
from  seeming  to  be  the  more  happy  from  his  addition  of 
fortune,  he  was  evidently  the  more  miserable ;  for  his  pride 
rising  more  rapidly  than  his  fortune,  his  wants  and  wishes 
were  as  incapable  of  being  satisfied  as  when  his  fortune 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Emily  had  also  experienced  a  se 
vere  disappointment  in  not  hearing  any  thing  of  her  bro 
ther;  and  having  few  female  acquaintances,  and  not  one 
friend,  Geneva  appeared  as  dull  and  uninteresting  to  her 
as  her  residence  in  Germany  had  formetly  done. 

Major  MuUer  always  possessed  a  particular  facility  in 
eonnecting  himself  with  the  most  worthless  characters  in 
every  place.  There  is  a  kind  of  language,  a  peculiar  sneer, 
a  ready  method  of  throwing  contempt  in  a  few  words  on 
religion  and  the  existing  government,  by  which  persons  of 
bad  principle  instantly  understand  each  other;  and  the 
major  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  his  native  city  before  he 
was  the  acknowledged  brother  and  confederate  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  philosopher  of  Femey,  and  in  a  very  short 
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time  many  of  these  found  their  way  to  his  house  and  to  his 
table. 

Emiljf  was  at  this  time  not  sixteen ;  and,  as  her  father  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  exclude  her  from  society  so  en- 
tirely as  at  Cologne,  her  situation  might  have  proved  more 
dangerous  than  it  was  in  that  place,  had  not  Providence 
interposed  in  her  behalf,  and  secured  her  happiness, 
though  in  a  way  which  could  not  be  foreseen. 

The  major  had  not  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  new  con- 
aexioos  many  weeks,  before  a  dispute  arose  between  him 
and  a  young  gentleman,  a  relation  of  his  first  wife,  upon 
the  sabject  or  his  conduct  towards  his  son,  which  was  un- 
derstood to  have  been  very  culpable.  The  major  answered 
with  much  warmth;  on  which  the  young  man  used  very 
harsh  and  ungentlemanly  expressions.  Very  high  wordEs 
passed  on  both  sides ;  when  the  major  forgot  his  character 
as  a  man  of  honour,  and  gave  such  provocation,  that  it 
was  thought  necessary,  by  all  present,  that  the  matter 
ihould  be  settled  by  a  duel.  A  challenge  therefore  was 
sent  to  the  major,  who  behaved  at  this  crisis  in  such  a 
way,  that,  when  he  next  appeared  in  public,  he  waa 
treated  with  marked  contempt.  The  particulars  of  hia ' 
behaviour  have  not  reached  me;  and,  had  they  done  so,~I 
perhaps  should  have  been  as  much  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  this  unprincipled  man,  who  had  lived  in  open  con- 
tempt of  his  Almighty  Ruler,  and  all  subordinate  author- 
ity, and  who  had  proved  himself  a  despiser  of  all  morality 
and  religion,  was  to  be  scouted  for  some  Uttle  point  of 
etiquette  in  the  court  of  honour,  as  I  now  am  by  being 
unacquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  case.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  major  was  unable  to  endure  this  kind 
of  obloquy  thus  thrown  upon  him  by  his  fellow-creatures, 
yet  ashamed  to  own  that  he  felt  it ;  he  pretended,  therefore, 
that  he  was  weary  of  living  in  the  town,  which  he  called 
dull  and  uninteresting  to  the  last  degree,  and  took  the  sud- 
den resolution  of  removing  lo  a  beautiful  country-houso 
which  he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dole. 

The  Dole  is  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Jura,  and  lifts  its 
crag^  summits  to  the  south-east  extremity  of  that  part  of 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  belong  to  Switzerland.  It 
IS  situated  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  upon  the  frontier  of 
France,  vid  is  5474  feet  above  the  sea,  and  near  four 
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thousand  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  beautiful 
plants  which  it  produces,  its  noble  forests  of  pine  and 
other  trees,  and  the  magnificent  views  which  it  commands, 
have  rendered  it  deservedly  celebrated.  Mont  Blanc  is 
seen  from  hence  in  its  greatest  splendour ;  and  from  hence 
the  eye  may  embrace,  at  once,  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Alps,  from  Mont  St.  Gothard  as  far  as  the  mountains  of 
Dauphiny. 

The  little  domain,  with  its  chateau,  inherited  by  Major 
Muller  on  this  beautiful  mountain,  was  neither  so  high  as 
to  be  exposed  to  violent  winds,,  nor  so  low  as  to  lose  much 
of  the  charming  prospect  visible  from  the  higher  points  of 
the  hill.  The  house  was  built  of  stone,  and  stood  on  an 
extensive  lawn,  variegated  with  clusters  of  trees ;  amidst 
which,  the  observant  traveller  could  not  fail  of  remarking 
the  chesnut,  the  sycamore,  the  silver  birch,  the  tulip  tree, 
the  laburnum,  with  its  pendant  wreaths  of  vegetable  gold, 
the  dark  crimson  shrub-rose,  the  beech,  and  the  oak. — 
'  From  an  open  portico  id  the  front  of  the  house,  and  from 
a  balcony  above  the  portico,  the  eye  was  able  to  command 
'  a  view  of  the  lake,  spreading  its  glassy  bosom  beneath 
rocky  hills,^  which  appeared  in  some  places  to  rise  directly 
from  the  water.  Beyond  these  mountains,  and  towering 
above  the  clouds  into  the  region  of  ether,  not  unfrequently 
-  appeared  the  snowy  summits  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  mountain,  seen  from  this  direction,  is  al- 
most-pyramidical ;  and  it  is  elevated  nearly  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  perpetual  snow;  thus  presenting  to 
the  eye  such  a  pyramid — so  vast,  so  luminous,  and  so  mag- 
nificent— as  we  should  scarcely  find  in  any  other  region  of 
the  world ;  unless  we  were  to  visit  the  snowy  Andes,  or 
take  our  station  in  the  plain  beneath  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

Such  were  the  objects  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
iVont  of  the  chateau ;  while  immediately  behind  it  was  an 
immense  forest  of  pine,  in  an  opening  of  which,  formed  by 
certain  rugged  and  barren  rocks,  appeared  a  mountain 
torrent;  dashing  and  foaming  over  its  stony  bed,  till  tum- 
.  in?  a  little  aside,  it  fell  into  a  deep  ravine  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  house. 

The  house  itself  is  not  very  large,  but  well  suited  for 
the  residence  of  a  gentleman.  It  consisted  of  one  large 
hall,  enciroled  by  a  corridor,  into  which  the  doors  of  w 


uppet  chambers  opened.  This  hall,  which  was  composeci 
of  marble,  was  enriched  with  many  statues,  some  in  groups, 
some  single,  but  all  as  large  as  lue.  On  the  left-hand  of 
this  hall  was  a  library,  which  seemed  to  hang  over  the  ra- 
vine above  mentioned  in  a  manner  almost  terrific,  and  at 
SQch  a  height,  that  the  eagles  of  the  moimtain  were  not 
unfrequently  seen  winging  their  flight  beneath  it.  Here 
tJie  ear  was  continually  soothed  by  the  distant  murmur  of 
the  nftountain  torrent;  while  a  perpetual  feast  was  pre- 
pared for  the  eye  by  the  picturesque  wildness  of  the 
sceneiy  of  the  glen,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  soner.  features  of  the  lan^cape  beyond.  This  apart- 
ment had  been  abundantly  furnished  with  books  by  the 
dder  brother  of  the  major ;  but  though  among  these  bookie 
there  was  much  which  might  amuse  the  curious  reader,  or 
feed  the  fancy  of  the  poetical  one,  there  was  little  to  amend 
the  heart  or  correct  the  judgment.  The  other  apartments 
of  this  chateau  are  not  worthy  of  particular  description. 

Young  persons  are  in  general  fond  of  change;  and 
Emly  was  not  a  httle  dehghted  at  the  first  view  of  the 
beautiful  spot  which  was  to  become  the  place  of  her  abode* 
It  is  true,  that  she  bad  little  to  regret  in  leaving  Geneva ; 
but  she  had  never  yet  tried  what  sort  of  a  companion  her 
&ther  would  prove  in  a  situation  where  he  was  to  be  her 
only  companion ;  neither  had  she  considered,  that  a  time 
might  come  when  even  the  beauties  of  the  Dole,  and  the 
ever-varying  charms  of  alpine  scenery,  might  cease  to  de- 
light— when  the  heart  might  be  signing  for  a  companion 
to  whom  it  might  impart  its  feelings,  or  for  some  occupa- 
tion which  might  excite  a  r^  interest.  During,  how- 
ever, the  first  day  or  two  of  her  residence  in  her  new 
abode,  she  experienced  no  lassitude ;  and  in  that  period 
she  examined  every  corner  of  the  house  and  of  the  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  even  of  the  pine  forest  and  the  sombre 
glen  within  a  mile  of  the  chateau.  She  made  herself  ac- 
quainted with  every  statue,  every  painting,  and  every  re- 
markable prospect  about  the  house,  and  formed  to  herself 
a  thousand  plans  of  improvement  and  occupation. 

During  this  first  fervour  of  spirits,  she  did  not  observe 

that  her  father  was  gloomy  and  inactive,  that  he  seldom 

spoke,  that  he  sat  continually  in  one  place,  and  that  his 

countenance  scarcely  ever  relaxed  into  a  smile.    When 

IV.  2Z 
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in  a  short  time  this  discovery  was  made, — ^when  she  fomA 
that  he  complained  .much  of  bodily  infirmity*  that  he  wifl 
fretful,  disputatious,  and  incapable  of  being  amused  by 
any  exertion  which  she  could  make  for  that  purposer-ebe 
began  to  feel  the  difficulties  of  her  situation,  to  look  for- 
ward with  dread  to  long  hours  of  solitude,  and  to  gasee  on 
the  natural  beauties  which  surrounded  her  with  indiffei^ 
ence.  To  add  to  her  unpleasant  feeliosrs  at  this  moment) 
Madame  la  Blonde  (her  chambermaid)  being  seized  with 
the  same  apprehensions  which  had  taken  possession  of  her 
mistress,  thought  proper  to  take  her  departure;  by  which 
Emily  was  deprived  of  the  only  person  with  whom  she 
could  converse  freely. 

Religion,  at  this  moment,  would  have  olSered  itself  as 
a  resource,  but  Emily  shrank  from  the  idea  of  recurring  to 
her  Bible ;  but  she  had  recourse  to  the  library,  and  tried 
to  pass  away  the  long,  weary  day  by  reading  romances ; 
•and  thus  she  bewildered  herself  more  deeply  va  the  mazes 
of  error,  and  more  assiduously  endeavoured  to  console 
herself,  in  the  absence  of  real  happiness,  by  the  dreams  of 
fancy. 

The  summer  was  now  past,  the  autumn  succeeded,  and 
winter  arrived.  The  major  sank  more  deeply  into  dejec- 
tion of  spirits.  He  had  proved  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  found  them  fallacious ;  and  the  pleasures  and  hopes  of 
religion  he  had  deliberately  cast  away.  His  health  was 
declining^ ;  and  he  was  sensible,  by  many  infirmities,  that  he 
was  not  immortal.  If  he  loved  any  tiung.on  earth,  it  was 
Emily ;  but  be  had  lately  indulged  the  thought  that  his  af- 
fection was  not  returned,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  for^- 
forfeited  her  regard  by  his  conduct  to  her  brother. 

This  idea'  once  admitted,  foitnd  much  to  support  it 
in  her  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  manner.  Thus  he  became 
shy  towards  her,  and  she,  in  return,  more  distant  to  him; 
till,  at  length,  the  uneasiness  became  reciprocal ;  and  the 
unhappy  daughter,  shunning  as  much  as  possible  her 
father's  presence,  spent  her  solitary  hours  in  shedding 
tears,  in  thinking  of  past  happy  days,  in  calling  upon  the 
name  of  Christopher,  and  regretting  the  distance  which 
separated  her  from  Charles. 

In  this  manner  passed  the  winter,  and  spring  a^ain  be- 
gan to  appear  in  all  the  glowing  beauties  with  which  she 
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nces  in  that  charming  region.  At  this  period,  Emilv 
was  much  without,  began  almost  to  envy  the  little 
ant  boys  and  girls,  who  were  pursuing  their  rustic 
irs  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain ; 
she  was  greatly  attracted  by  a  pastoral  life ;  and  she 
ed,  that,  had  she  been  bom  in  a  cottage,  she  should 
tieen  happy ;  not  considering  that  every  path  of  life  has 
Ivantages  and  disadvantages ;  and  that,  however  agree- 
it  might  be  as  a  shepherdess  in  a  morning  of  May,  when 
are  gathering  honey  on  the  fragrant  down,  and  gentle 
Ees  scarcelv  shake  the  dew  from  the  opening  flowerS) 
hat  even  shepherdesses  are  sometimes  scorched  with 
luming  rays  of  the  midday  sun,  and  sometimes  pinched 
the  cold  frost  of  the  autumnal  evening*  But  who  can 
ribe  the  variety  of  sickly  faucies,  which,  by  turns,  take 
»sion  of  the  heart  which  la  sighing  for  happiness,  and 
>erversely  refuses  to  seek  it  where  it  may  be  found  ? 
lie  spring  passed  away,  and  the  summer  came,  but 
ght  no  alleviation  to  the  sorrows  of  Emily.  In  the 
Eminff  of  June  her  Either  had  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout; 
)g  wliich  his  daughter,  driven  from  him  partly  by  his 
H^ardness,  and  partly  because  she  no  longer  felt  a  wish 
ease  him,  leH  him  almost  wholly  to  the  care  of  his 
mt,  and  to  the  influence  of  those  infidel  writers  with 
h  his  brother's  library  abounded ;  and  it  was  before 
as  recovered  from  his  bodily  complaint,  which  left  him 
i  infirm  than  it  had  found  him,  that  certain  events  took 
;,  which  I  now  shall  proceed  to  relate, 
was  the  middle  of  June ;  the  morning  was  very  fine ; 
the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  were  tempered  by  clouds, 
h,  passing  over  the  mountains,  sometimes  threw  parts 
em  into  the  shade,  and  again,  by  their  removal,  restored 
I  to  the  full  glory  of  the  broad  summer  day; — ^the 
le  breezes,  also,  wafted  the  perfumes  of  this  honeyed 
m,  to  regalp  the  senses  and  moderate  the  heat;  when 
ly,  steppm^  forth^  from  her  unsocial  home,  hoped  to 
some  alleviation  to  that  restless  spirit,  which  continu- 
disturbed  her,  by  exploring  the  charming  environs  of 
chateau.  The  conscience  of  this  youn?  female  was 
la  yet  so  insensible  as  to  allow  her  wholly  to  neglect 
father,  and  yet  feel  comfortable.  She  indeed  tried  to 
d  his  irritable  temper  as  an  excuse  fi>r  her  conduct. 
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but  the  plea  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  me  ease  to  her 
mind ;  and  when  she  recollected  his  unkindness  to  her  bro- 
ther as  another  reason  for  neglecting  him  and  pursuing 
her  own  fancies,  she  could  not  but  feel  that  she  was  the 
last  person  who  ought  thus  to  avenge  her  brother's  inju- 
ries, inasmuch,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  there  appear- 
ed no  similar  ground  of  complaint.  Her  father  had  lUways 
loved  her,  always  preferred  her,  always  cherished  her,  and 
never  denied  her  any  indulgence  which  it  was  in  his  powei 
to  bestow. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  Emily  was  happy  when  she  left  her  home  in  the  in* 
stimce  we  speak  of;  and  it  was  in  some  degree  to  her  ho- 
nour that  she  was  not  so ;  and  that  she  frequently  wept  as 
she  proceeded,  and  often  sighed,  as  she  drew  a  comparison 
between  the  state  of  her  imnd  when  she  hved  in  England 
with  its  present  condition. 

The  first  steps  of  Emily's  walk  were  through  a  grove  of 
ckark  pine,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  a  wreatn  around  one 
of  the  lower  peaks  of  the  mountain ;  and  then,  passing  in 
a  broad  line  behind  the  chateau,  she  descended  into  the 
^len,  beneath  the  windows  of  the  library.  Emily,  hav- 
mg  passed  this  line  of  forests,  came  out  into  one  of  those 
verdant  pastures,  so  frequently  found  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  from  which  they 
ore  emphatically  called  Alps.  A  range  of  bold  rocks, 
in  a  semicircular  form,  composed  the  western  boundary 
of  this  pasture  ground.  The  lower  part  of  these  rocks  was 
adorned  with  saxifrages,  laburnums,  brushwood,  moun- 
tain-ash, and  the  crimson  rose ;  while  the  upper  regions 
were  arranged  by  nature  in  the  forms  of  towers  and  bas- 
tions, fortresses  and  bulwarks ;  tower  being  exalted  above 
tower,  bastion  above  bastion,  and  bulwark  above  bulwark, 
till  the  highest  points  were  lost  in  the  region  of  the  clouds. 
From  these  rocks,  in  different  directions,  poured  two  lim- 
pid streams,  rushing  through  the  stony  chasms,  and  down 
the  rugged  precipices,  with  a  never-ceasing  noise,  dashing 
and  foamiofir  through  their  shadowy  beds,  as  if  impatient  of 
delay,  till,  havmg  reached  the  pasture-ground  below,  their 
progress  became  more  ca]m,  and  the  thimders  of  their 
courses  were  converted  into  gentle  murmurs — ^tbe  only 
Qpunds  that  interrupted  the  gdlence  of  this  sequestered  spot, 
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luring  ten  months  of  the  year,  is  rarely  ylsited  b> 
of  man. 

s  centre  of  this  alpine  pasture  was  a  lonely  edifice 
^n  stone,  built  for  the  convenience  of  the  shepherds, 
custom  it  was  to  resort  thither,  with  their  flocks,  for 
ks  in  the  year.  This  edifice  was  white,  and  built 
>rm  of  a  shepherd's  tent.  Emily  had  often  visited 
ce  before,  and  had  frequently  gazed  on  the  scene, 
light ;  but  now  she  turned  from  it  with  a  sigh,  and 
g  her  steps  around  the  base  of  the  rocks,  she  came 
row  pass  on  the  northern  side  of  them^ 
ling  this  path  awhile,  being  enclosed  on  either  side 
,  she  presently  arrived  at  an  opening,  from  which 
other  parts  of  the  mountain,  and  at  her  feet  a  nar- 
lley  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a  little  stream. 
Iley  was  so  entirely  wooded  that  she  could  only  dis- 
I  the  water  in  a  few  places  between  the  openings  of 
8.  The  descent  into  this  valley  was  by  certain  rug- 
is  cut  into  the  rock,  which  Emily  resolved  to  try  at 
rds,  and  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  bounding  from 
Btep,  till  she  presently  found  herself  near  the  bottom 
ivine,  and  saw  before  her  a  bridge  of  a  single  plank 
oyer  the  water,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
a  little  higher  up  the  brook,  a  thatched  cottage 
continually  meet  the  eye  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
not  so  commonly  in  that  of  the  Vaud.  The  roof 
id  over  the  sides  of  the  house  to  such  an  extreme 
low  a  gallery  of  considerable  width  beneath  it.^- 
of  was  made  to  slope  so  much  that  its  sides  were 
perpendicular,  and  little  of  the  side  walls  of  the 
as  visible ;  but  the  gable  end  which  fiiced  the  bridge 
h,  and  the  gallery  was  adorned  on  thb  side  with 
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v&rietv  of  flowers,  and  a  covered  stand,  in  which  were 
many  bee-hives ;  but  the  bees  were  abroad,  busy  in  their  dai- 
ly  labouif ;  their  murmurs  mingling  with  the  rush  of  waters 
and  the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  sounds  of  which  disturbed 
the  deep  stillness  of  this  peaceful  abode;  or  rather  tended 
to  increase  the  soothing  influence  of  this  pleasing  spot. 

Emily  stood  a  whUe  gazing  at  this  scene  with  delight. 
In  the  venerable  woman  there  was  something  above  what  is 
generally  seen  in  an  ordinary  peasant ;  and  Emily,  in  admit- 
ting the  conviction  that  What  she  was  reading  could  be  no 
oti^r  than  the  Bible,  experienced  a  degree  of  respect  for 
this  inhabitant  of  an  obscure  cottage,  which  she  would 
scarcely  have  felt  for  a  soverei^  princess  employed  in  any 
other  way.  The  peasant  contmued  to  be  occupied  by  her 
book ;  and  Emily,  stealing  forwards,  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  approached  the  cottage,  yet  hesitated  again  before 
she  ventured  to  disturb  the  old  woman.  While  she  still 
lingered,  the  peasant  looked  up  and  saw  her.  There  was 
no  appearance  of  vulgar  wonder  in  the  old  woman  when 
first  she  perceived  the  young  lady  standing  before  her;  but, 
rising  and  stepping  forwaros  with  a  courteous  smile,  she 
invited  her  in,  caused  her  to  sit  down,  and,  before  she  was 
well  aware,  had  set  before  her  a  cup  of  goats'  milk,  and  a 
basket  of  mountain  strawberries.  The  new  acquaintances 
then  entered  into  discourse;  and  Emily  was  soon  con- 
scious that  it  was  no  ordinary  peasant  with  whom  she  was 
holding  intercourse ;  but  how  ta  account  for  the  residence 
of  any  one  above  a  peasant  in  this  sequestered  spot,  she 
was  utterly  at  a  loss. 

The  venerable  cottager  was  in  no  haste  to  enter  into  any 
particulars  which  might  lead  to  an  explanation  of  her  cir- 
cumstances; on  £he  contrary,  she  spoke  only  on  such  topics 
as  the  surrounding  objects  might  suggest.  But  it  is,  per- 
hvLpBy  in  ordinary  conversation  that  tne  difference  between 
an  informed  and  an  uninformed  mind  is  chiefly  remarkable. 
Emily,  who  was  weary  of  the  solitude  of  her  situation,  lin- 
gered long  Mdth  her,  and  did  not  take  her  leave  till  she  had 
been  invited  to  repeat  her  visit. 

On  her  return  to  the  chateau,  she  was  met  by  Mon- 
sieur Wietlesbach,  who  came  running  toward  her  out  of 
breath,  exclaiming,  while  still  at  some  distance,  on  his  own 
good  fortune  in  having  met  with  her. 
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^  And  why  do  you  count  your  meeting  with  toe  so  for* 
Innate  P"  replied  Emily. 

**  Because,"  replied  the  valet,  <'  Monsieur  is  distressed 
It  your  long  absence.  And,  vraiment,"  he  added,  shrug- 
ging up  his  shoulders,  "  he  would  have  made  me  feel  the 
effects  of  his  distress,  had  not  I  hastened  and  flown  to  seek 
you." 

"What!  is  my  ♦'father  angry  at  my  absence?"  asked 
Emily. 

"  Angry !  Mademoiselle,"  replied  the  valet,  **  the  word 
18  by  far  too  mild:  he  is  furious!  and  he  treated  me,  on 
your  account,  as  I  have  never  before  been  treated." 

^'But  apparently,"  said  Emily,  «he  has  not  made  you 
soffer  much,  otherwise  you  could  not  seem  so  pleased  as 
fou  now  do." 

^  This  is  because  my  disposition  is  not  vindictive,  lady,'* 
be  replied :  <*but  your  father  is  displeased,  lady;  therefore 
liasten  home." 

**  I  cannot  help  it,"  replied  Emily,  sullenly  s  "  surely  he 
would  not  deprive  me  of  the  liberty  of  walking  about  these 
solitary  mountains !  (to  back,  Monsieur,"  she  added,  **and 
teU  him  I  am  coming." 

"Pardonnez,"  replied  the  valet:  "I  appear  not  but  in 
your  suite,  Mademoiselle;"  and  again  he  drew  up  his 
shoulders,  as  if  they  still  ached. 

Emily  hastened  homewards,  and  entered  her  father's 
presence  in  no  mood  to  propitiate  his  favour.  He  was  in 
ius  sleeping-apartment,  which  he  had  not  left  since  his  last 
attack,  and  was  sitting  with  his  gouty  foot  on  a  pillow; 
dad  in  a  silk  dressing-gown,  and  wearing  a  black  velvet 
cap  on  his  head. 

"And  where,  young  lady,  may  you  have  been?"  he 
asked,  in  a  thundering  voice.  "Tou  have  been  absent 
more  than  three  hours,  and  the  dinner  has  been  delayed 
half  an  hour  and  five  minutes." 

Emily  sat  down,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  Wietlesbach,  where  did  you  find  your  young  lady?* 
said  the  major;  fi)r  it  seems  she  cannot  speak  for  her- 
self." 

"  Where  have  you  been.  Mademoiselle  ?"  asked  the  valet 
ahrmking  behind  his  master's  chair. 

"Where  did  you  meet  her,  Sir?"  thundered  the  major 
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The  valet  had  conoeived  that  Ernilj  did  not  wi 
father  to  know  in  what  direction  she  had  walked ; 
he  had  not  jet  fortaed  any  conjecture  concerning  t 
Bonahe  might  have  for  wishing  to  mislead  her  rati 
q>ecting  her  excursion.  It  was  enough  for  his  c 
mind  to  suppose  that  she  had  some  such  reason ;  and 
fore,  looking  significantly  at  Emily  from  behind  the 
he  said,  <*  Did  you  wish  for  your  dinner,  Monsieur 
I  give  directions  to  the  cook  ?" 

**  Are  you  deaf,  Siri^"  said  the  major.  <*  Cam 
aiNiwer  the  question  I  put  to  you?  Where  did  yc 
my  daughter?" 

**Moi,  Monsieur,  I-^I  followed  her;  I  retume 
her;  I  entered  the  room  in  following  her.  Should 
before  my  master's  daughter  ?  where  would  be  m 


The  major  became  furious,  (to  use  an  expressioi 
valet;)  and,  turning  to  strike  him  on  the  side  of  tli 
Monsieur  gave  a  spring  backwards,  and  in  a  mom< 
out  of  the  room. 

•«  What  a  grinning  fool  we  have  there!"  exclait 
major;  ''and  yet  the  fellow  makes  me  smile  wheth( 
or  not,  and  that,"  he  added  with  bitterness,  *'  is  mo 
my  children  have  ever  done ;"  and  he  muttered  son 
indistinctly,  which  Emily  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
stand. 

She,  however,  looked  up,  (for  her  eyes  had  hither 
fixed  on  the  ground,)  and  said,  <'  I  am  sorry  if  I  ha 
your  dinner  waiting ;  but  surely  there  is  no  grea 
walking  upon  the  mountains,  where  I  seldom  see  a 
being  ?" 

''  Nor  pleasure  neithe^,  I  should  think,"  said  the 

"That  b  a  matter  of  opinion,"  replied  Emily. 

**  You  are  very  short  and  unceremonious,"  remar 
major ;  and  he  sighed. 

At  that  instant  the  valet  reappeared,  bringing  in  ' 
cRsh,  and  wearing  a  napkin  attached  to  his  jacket, 
dish  pleased  the  major,  he  looked  graciously  at  the 
of  it,  he  ate  heartily,  talked  to  his  valet;  and, 
drunk  a  certain  portion  of  wine,  told  his  daugh 
might  withdraw  for  a  time,  while  he  enjoyed  his  eii 
sleep. 
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Emity,  h&ng  tbns  dismlBsed  from  her  fftther*8  pteaeaeet 
felt  more  than  ever  displeased  with  herself.  She  tried  to 
believe  that  her  father's  infirmities  of  temper  were  a  soffi- 
^&kt  excase  for  her  neglect  of  him,  and  for  her  freqaent 
mlienness  in  his  presence ;  bat  she  could  not  set  her  Goa« 
Bci^ice  at  ease,  and  yet  could  not  resoive  to  do  better  in 
future.  Sbe,  therefore,  could  only  weep ;  and,  when  she 
returned  to  his  room  in  the  evening,  she  wasso  indecorous 
in  her  manner,  that  her  father  bade  her  leave  the  room, 
and  stay  away  till  she  could  behave  more  like  a  daughter. 

Emily  spent  some  hours  that  night  in  weeping,  and  the 
next  morning  feh  doubtful  for  some  time  whether  she 
ftfaoold  send  an  apologjr  to  her  father  for  her  misconduct, 
or  wait  to  ascertain  if  he  would  make  some  advances 
to  her.  But,  while  she  hesitated,  the  sound  of  his  voice 
reached  her  ears  from  his  bed-room,  and  she  heard  him 
laugh  aloud  at  some  jest  of  his  Servant.  Offended  at  this, 
she  took  her  breakfast  alone,  and  then  walked  out,  direct* 
iug  her  steps  the  nearest  way  to  the  cottaee  in  the  glen. 

The  venerable  peasant  was  found  by  Emily  where  she 
had  left  her.  She  expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  the 
young  Udy,  and  gave  her  to  understand  that  sbe  now 
knew  who  she  was;  and  added,  that  she  should  be  most 
happy  to  serve  her  in  any  way  possible. 

Emily  thanked  her,  though  it  did  liot  immediately  occur 
to  her  of  what  service  so  humble  a  person  could  be  to 
her. 

**  Yon  are  young,  dear  lady,"  said  the  peadant»  **  and 
have  no  mother,  no  elderly  female  friend  about  you;  and 
sometimes  yon  might  stand  in  need  of  counsel  from  one  of 
Some  experience."  She  then  gave  Emily  an  outline  of  her 
Itfe.  '*  I  have  not  always  dwelt  in  this  aolitude,  dear  young 
kdy,"  she  said :  **  mine  has  been  a  changeful  lot.  My  name 
is  Vauvrier ;  I  was  educated  perhaps  beyond  my  situation, 
and  married  in  early  life  to  a  learned  man,  a  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  I  resided  with  him  many  yearei  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Morat»  We  were  blessed^th  several 
cbildren;  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  now 
in  glory  with  their  father,  for  tiiey  knew  in  whom  they 
trusted."  She  then  accounted  for  her  present  circumstances 
by  saying,  that  her  daughter  had  married  a  plain  good  man, 
whose  only  patrimcmy  was  the  cottage  in  which  they  then 
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dwelt;  that  her  8on-ui«law  had  onoe  enjoyed  a  fleutfeh- 
iD^  trade ;  but,  being  reduced  by  misfortunes,  bad  died, 
leaving  his  family  with  means  of  subsistence  so  contract- 
ed, that  they  were  compelled  to  retire  to  their  little  patri- 
mony, and  to  add  to  their  small  pittance  by  their  labour  in 
the  fields  in  summer,  and  by  spinning  and  needlework  in 
the  winter. 

''  You  are,  then,"  replied  Epiily,  in  astonishment,  ^the 
daughter  and  widow  of  educated  men?  You  have  lived  in 
affluence,  you  have  mixed  with  the  world,  and  yet  you  are^ 
content  in  this  humble  situation?'* 

**  There  are  many  considerations;  Mademoiselle,"  replied 
Madame  Vauvrier,  *^  which  ought  to  make  me  contented 
in  this  ntuation,  independent  of  religion.  Low  as  I  am 
now,  I  might  have  been  brought  lower ;  much  as  I  have 
already  lost,  I  might  have  lost  more ;  and,  though  I  pos- 
sess ho  earthly  si^endour,  the  comforts  I  enjoy  are  nume* 
rous.  Have  I  not  my  affectionate  daughter ;  my  smiling 
grandchildren,  my  peaceful  cottage,  and  sufficient  nourish- 
ment? not  to  mention  these  beauties  of  creation  by  which 
I  am  surrounded.  Surely  every  sense  is  regaled  in  this 
charming  spot.  Look^  dear  lady,  at  yonder  rushing  wa- 
terfall, high  up  the  glen,  half  hidden  by  trees }  at  those 
rocks,  so  adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature ;  see  that  extent 
of  woodland,  rising  towards  the  mountain  top  on  the  oppo- 
site bank;  and  the  deep  shade  of  those  many  trees  beneath 
which  the  brook  retires  from  view.  Then  consider  what 
music  I  have  to  enliven  me,  (and  the  old  lady  paused  a 
moment,  as  in  the  attitude  of  listening,)— the  hum  of  bees^ 
the  song  of  birds,  the  rush  of  waters,  the  Whispering  of  the 
breeze !  What  a  concert  has  nature  prepared  in  this  place^ 
not  to  speak  of  the  feast  which  is  provided  for  another 
sense.  Surely  no  flowers  are  half  so  fragrant  as  ours  in 
this  delightful  country  I  How  is  it  possible  to  live  heroy 
and  not  be  ever  gay,  ever  delighted  ?" 

Emily  looked  as  if  she  thought  the  thing  very  possible; 
on  which  the  venerable  cottager  seemed  to  recollect  herself,, 
and  added,  ''But  I  talk  foolishly :  I  ouffht  to  remember, 
that  the  enjoyment  of  present  comforts  depends  very  muc^ 
upon  religion;  for  the  unchanged  heart  is  incapable  of 
true  happiness.  I  should  have  commenced  by  explaining 
that  which  has  rendered  all  the  agreeable  scenery  aiouna 
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me  really  interestiiig.  Thie  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of 
God's  love,  and  a  constant  reliance  on  Him,  have  rendered 
my  present  condition  thus  happy  to  me !" 

"And  the  pleasure  you  take  in  serving  him,"  replied 
Emily.  **  Alas !  alas !"  she  added,  "  I^was  once  happy  too, 
and  it  was  when  I  loved  God  and  attended  to  my  religious 
duties;  but  I  am  very  unhappy  now,  Madame  Vauvrier, 
and  I  would  tell  you  wherefore,  if  you  would  hear  me." 

*'  Hear  you,  my  dear  child,  to  be  sure  I  would,  if  it 
would  do  you  any  good.  But  I  will  dispense  with  your 
confessions,  for  perhaps  I  know  already  every  thing  you 
would  say.  You  have  some  domestic  troubles,  and  who 
has  not?  You  have  some  painful  duties  to  fulfil,  and  you 
rather  avoid  the  performance  of  them  than  seek  to  find 
peace  in  their  fulfilment ;  and  the  sense  you  have  of  your 
misconduct  in  these  respects,  makes  you  fiy  from  God,  and 
shun  all  intercourse  with  bim  by  prayer  and  meditation. 
Your  case,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  a  very  common  one,  and 
requires  little  explanation  to  an  old  woman  like  me." 

The  conversation  between  Emily  and  the  venerable  pea* 
sant  was  at  this  moment  interrupted  by  two  playful  chil- 
dren, who  came  bounding  down  the  almost  perpendicular 
bill,  on  the  side  of  the  glen  opposite  the  cottage ;  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  fair  and  lovely 
in  their  appearance ;.  the  boy  wearing  no  head-dress,  and 
the  girl  having  a  large  flat  straw  hat,  such  as  are  often  sup- 
posed to  be  worn  by  the  shepherdesses  of  pastoral  romance. 
Swift  as  arrows  from  a  bow  they  had  descended  the  height 
and  passed  the  wooden  bridge ;  and,  before  the  grandmother 
bad  had  time  to  point  them  out  to  Emily  as  her  own  Wil- 
6elm  and  Agnace,  tbey  had  paid  their  compliments  to  their 
visitor  with  a  politeness  above  their  degree. 

Emily  being  now  reminded  by  the  position  of  the  moun- 
tain shadows,  that  the  morning  was  wearing  away,,  took 
her  leave,  adding,  that  she  hoped  soon  to  return  to  enjoy 
more  of  the  society  of  her  venerable  monitress. 

Emily  returned  towards  her  home  with  a  slow  step,  being 
lost  in  meditations  of  no  agreeable  nature.  When  entered 
beneath  the  belt  of  pine,  the  deep  gloom  which  encompass- 
ed )ier  seemed  to  be  in  such  conformity  with  the  state  of 
her  mind,  that  she  began  to  shed  tears.  ''  O,  my  unhappy 
brother !"  she  said,  ''where  are  yon  now  ?  and  am  I  not  now 
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fbllowin^  your  exanmle,  yielding  to  the  same  irritation,  and 
with  less  cause?  My  father  did  love  me  once,  and  I  once 
hoped  to  he  the  means  of  reconciling  him  to  you ;  but  now 
I  have  need  of  one  to  stand  between  me  and  my  father." 
And  my  heavenly  Father  too,  I  once  loved  him,  once  de- 
lighted in  his  service;  but  that  time  is  past ;  and  yet  there 
is  one  who  would  mediate  between  me  and  my  offended  God 
— ^my  Saviour,  my  long  despised  and  neglected  Saviour." 

Thus  speaking,  she  sat  down  on  a  stone,  and,  leaning  ber 
head  upon  her  hands,  she  prayed  earnestly  and  ardently,  re^ 
peating  many  times,  ^  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  nie,  a  mise- 
rable sinner !"  So  fervent  a  prayer,  dictated,  evidently,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  presented  with  such  simplicity  and 
siucerity,  was  the  beginning  of  better  things ;  for  when  she 
arose  she  felt  new  coura^,  and  now  proceeded  more 
speedily  on  the  way  to  her  Other's  house. 

Being  arrived  there,  she  went  immediately  to  the  door  of 
her  father's  chamber,  and  there  stood  waiting  till  the  valet 
came  out.  '<  Monsieur  Wietlesbach,"  said  she,  in  a  hum- 
ble tone,  «*  will  you  go  back  to  my  father,  and  ask  him  if  I 
'  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him  ?  I  have  not  seen 
him  to  day." 

The  valet  bowed,  grinned,  and,  assuming  an  air  of  pa- 
tronage, replied,  that  he  would  do  as  she  ^dxed,  with  all 
the  pleasure  in  the  world. 

Emily  still  stood  at  the  door,  and  heard  the  servant  deli- 
ver the  message,  and  a  loud  and  harsh  voice  in  answer, 
**  Tell  her  that  I  choose  to  dine  alone !" 

«  Mais,  Monsieur,"  said  the  valet,  **  assurement  you 
would  not  deny  the  request  of  Mademoiselle  ?  She  is  au 
dessespoir;  she  is  very  much  afflicted;  she  earnestly  de- 
sires the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  your  presence." 

*'  None  of  your  absurd  grimaces,"  was  the  reply  given 
by  the  major; ''  I  will  not  see  my  daughter ;  she  has  offend- 
ed me,  and  I  have  not  deserved  this  treatment,  from  her  at 
least.     Tell  her  what  I  say:  I  will  not  see  her.  Begone." 

Emily  did  not  wait  to  hear  this  stern  answer  repeated 
by  the.  valet,  but,  rushing  along  the  corridor,  she  hastened 
to  her  own  room,  and  shut  the  door.  There,  bursting  into  a 
flood  (^  tears,  she  soon  became  more  composed ;  but  shortly 
afterwards,  hearing  the  step  of  the  valet  near  her  door, 
«he  went  out  to  him,  vi4  asked  if  she  might  be  permitted 
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to  see  her  father,  and  what  tnessage  he  might  have  for 
her. 

*'  Madame,"  said  Monsieur  Wietlesbach,  bowing,  and 
accompanying  bis  bqw  with  a  shrug,  **  I  am  sorry,  but 
Monsieur  cannot  see  you  to-day.  Notwithstanding,  he 
makes  bis  compliments  to  you,  ajid  hopes  that  you  wUl  not 
be  offended,  but  he  has  another  engagement." 

^  Did  my  father  send  his  compliments  to  me  ?"  said 
Emily. 

*^  Precisement,"  said  the  valet :  <<  he  hoped  you  would 
not  be  offended ;  but  he  is  at  present  disposed  for  solitude." 
"  Tell  him,  then,"  said  Emily,  **  that  I  am  re^dy  to  at- 
tend him  whenever  he  wishes  to  see  me;"  and  so  saying, 
she  turned  back  into  her  room,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her 
day  alone.     She  endeavoured  to  beguile  the  long  hours  by 
reading;  and,  with  this  view,  took  up  a  book,  but  her 
thoughts  wandered  from  it.     She  laid  it  down,  and  tried 
her  needle.     A  needle  is  often  a  dangerous  companion  to 
those  whose  minds  have  taken  a  wrong  direction ;  but,  in 
the  state  in  which  Emily  was  at  that  period,  this  quiet  oc- 
cupation was  one,  of  all  others,  which  proved  most  profit- 
able to  her.     Every  word  which  Madame  Vauvrier  had 
said  to  her  in  the  morning  recurred  to  her  mind,  and,  with 
these,  the  many  lessons  of  piety  she  had  received  in  ber 
voutli.    Her  long  neglect  of  these  lessons  next  occurred  to 
ner,  her  alienation  from  God,  her  selfishness,  her  unduti- 
fulness,  the  worldliness  of  thought  in  which  she  had  in- 
dulged, and  the  discontent  into  which  she  had    fallen. 
Thus  the  sinfulness  of  her  condnct  for  many  months  past 
anfblded  itself  till,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  she  threw  down 
her  work,  and  yielded,  without  restraint,  to  her  grief.     In 
the  morning  she  sent  to  inquire  after  her  father's  health 
by  a  female  servant,  and  to  ask  permission  to  see  him ; 
but,  receiving  no  answer  to  the  inquiry,  and  a  flat  denial 
to  her  request  to  be  allowed  to  see  him,  she  sent  to  ask 
permission  to  lake  a  walk. 

"  Tell  her,"  said  the  major,  in  reply,  "  that  she  is  at  li- 
berty to  do  what  she  will — her  dutifulness  comes  too  late; 
the  agitation  she  has  occjasioned  me  has  been  the  means  of 
removing  the  gout  from  the  extremities  of  my  body,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  I  shall  soon  feel  it  in  some  vital  part." 
The  servant  who  had  carried  Emily's  request  to  the 
IV.  3  A  3 
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major  brougrht  only  the  finrmer  part  of  his  reply ;  in  conse* 
quence  of  which,  she  immediately  prepared  to  go  to  Ma- 
dame Vauvrier,  resolving  to  open  her  heart  to  her^  and  re* 
quest  her  maternal  counsel. 

Madame  Vauvrier  was  indeed  a  stranger  to  Emily;  hot 
this  poor  young  female  had  no  friend,  no  tender  mother, 
to  whom  she  might  relate  her  troubles,  and  she  felt  that 
she  had  realized  the  maternal  character  .which  she  needed 
for  her  consolation  in  this  venerable  peasant ;  nor  was  she 
deceived ;  for  the  Almighty,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  bad 
prepared  such  a  friend  for  £mily  in  Madame  Vauvrier  as, 
we  fear,  few  parts  of  the  Continent  could  supply. 

Emily  found  Madame  Vauvrier  alone,  and  rejoiced  to 
see  her.  The  conversation  this  day  was  confidential  on 
both  sides ;  and  Madame  Vauvrier,  having  consented  to 
bear  all  Emily  had  to  say  relative  to  her  particular  trials, 
gave  her  the  best  advice  respecting  her  conduct.  <<  I  see 
no  remedy  but  from  God,"  said  she,  "  for  all  these  evils. 
You  must,  therefore,  my  dear  child,  lose  no  time  in  apply- 
ing to  your  heavenly  Father  for  help.  But,  before  we . 
part,  permit  me,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  question  you  re- 
specting your  knowledge  of  that  God  whom,  I  trust,  you 
now  desire  to  make  your  friend." 

Madame  Vauvrier  then,  finding  that  Emily  was  compa- 
ratively ignorant  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  endeavoured  to  state  them  to  her  as  clearly  and 
shortly  as  possible.  She  first  spoke  upon  the  nature  of 
God ;  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  on  which  the 
whole  Christian  system  is  built.  With  the  names  appro- 
priated to  the  Persons  in  the  Trinity  Emily  was  acquaint- 
ed, but  was  ignorant  of  the  offices  they  condescendingly 
sustain  in  the  plan  of  human  redemption.  She  was  en- 
tirely unaware  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  of  the  nature  of 
the  sacrifice  made  by  the  Son,  with  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  perfection  of  that  salvation  wrought  for  the  saints. 

The  venerable  peasantjthen  explained  the  high  privilege 
obtained  for  us  smful  creatures  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
namely,  that  of  being  permitted  to  converse  with  God  in 
prayer;  and  pointed  out  to  the  young  lady  the  benefits 
which  she  might  hope  to  derive  from  a  constant  applica- 
tion to  the  Almighty  for  assistance.  "Your  trials,  my 
dear  young  &iend,"  she  said, "  are  of  constant  ^'ecurrence 
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mt  only  fTom  the  iofimiities  of  your  dear  father,  but  from 
your  own  rebeHious  heart.  A  caasteLat  supply  of  grace 
that  yoa  may  pati^tly  endure  your  trials  is,  there&re, 
seeeBsary  ft>r  you.  And  in  what  way  can  you  seek  these 
mpi^ies,  bat  by  oootinual  prayer  ?-^#A;,  and  U  shall  he 
given  you , .  teek^  and  ye  shall  Jmd  ;  knocks  and  U  shall  he 
opened  unio  you.  (Luke  xi.  9.^  Let  those  woods  an>I  groves, 
my  dear  child,  which  have  hitherto  heard  ouly  your  com- 
plaints,  now  resound  with  the  song  of  praise ;  encourage 
a  thankful,  grateful  spirit ;  let  grateful  acknowledgments 
henceforwara  take  place  of  lamentation ;  and  be  assured, 

7  beloved  ^est,  you  will  soon  wonder  at. the  magnitude 
/our  blessmgs,  instead  of  lamenting  the  severity  of  your 
tnan*" 

The  good  woman  added  much  more  relative  to  tjie  re- 
deeming love  of  our  Lord  Jesus ;  and  closed  the  confer- 
ence by  a  prayer,  in  which  the  venerable  widow,  having 
ftstened  the  door  of  her  cottage,  poured  forth  her  whole 
heart  in  pleading  for  the  poor  major  and  his  unhappy 
children. 

The  prayer  bein^  concluded,  Emily  embraced  her  a^ed 
Aiend,  who  pressed  her  younj;  visitor  to  her  maternal  bo- 
som with  every  expression  of  love  and  pity ;  after  which, 
she  prepared  to  return  to  her  father's  house. 

During  her  walk,  her  heart  was  so  full,  that,  for  a  while, 
she  could  not  even  weep.  Never  before  had  she  felt  so 
deep  a  sense  of  sin ;  while  the  natural  wonders  which  were 
spread  around  her  with  a  munificent  hand  served  only  to 
increase  a  deep  conviction  of  her  own  meanness,  and  the 
infinite  glory  of  God.  Being  again  arrived  at  the  alpine 
pasture,  on  the  heights  above  the  chateau,  her  eye  fixed 
itself,  for  the  first  time  during  that  morning,  on  Mont 
Blanc,  whose  summits  appeared  above  the  southern  moun- 
tains on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  the  lower  part  of  it 
b^g  concealed  in  mist,  as  its  snow-clad  heights  shone  in 
aeriS  rolendour  above,  appearing  to  reject  all  connexion 
with  inferior  earth. 

Emily  was  arrested  by  the  view  of  this  inconceivably 
glorious  object.  The  power,  the  majesty,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Creator,  as  connected  with  the  remembrance 
of  his  love  and  condescension,  as  they  had  been  brought 
before  her  by  Madame  Vauvrier,  in  the  work  of  man's 
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salvation,  seemed,  for  a  time,  wholly  to  overpower  hef 
and,  clasping  her  hands,  and  raising  her  eyes  and  heai 
far  above  the  dazzling  peaks  of  the  snowy  region  now  be 
fore  her,  she  poured  forth  her  whole  soul  in  one  ardea 
prayer ;  by  which  her  stren^h  was  renewed  as  the  eagle't 
She  now  descended  the  heights  with  hasty  steps,  nor  de 
layed  a  moment  till  she  had  reached  the  chateau,  he 
fhther's  chamber,  and  the  side  of  the  bed,  from  which  hi 
had  not  yet  risen ;  and  there  casting  herself  on  her  knees 
**  My  father !"  she  exclaimed,  "  forgive,  forgive  your  un 
happy  child.  I  have  offended,  I  have  incurred  your  jus 
displeasure ;  but  I  will  not  rise  till  you  pronounce  my  for 
giveness." 

The  tears  and  deep  penitence  of  his  daughter  Were  nol 
to  be  resisted  by  the  major ;  who  had  begun  to  feel  him- 
self very  uncom^rtable  in  her  absence,  repenting  of  his 
harshness  towards  her.  He  therefore  hesitated  not,  bol 
extended  his  arms  to  her,  and  received  her,  weeping,  to 
his  bosom. 

When  the  first  moment  of  powerful  sensation  was  over, 
and  the  major  had  recovered  his  wonted  manner,  Emily 
saw,  with  grief,  that  he  appeared  more  unwell  than  sbe 
had  seen  him  betore.  He  complained  of  his  foot,  and  said, 
"  Emily,  I  have  wanted  you  to  rub  my  poor  leg ;  your  soft 
hand  always  eases  me." 

"  I  know  I  have  behaved  very  ill,  my  dear  father,"  she 
answered ;  "  but,  if  you  will  thmk  no  more  of  the  past,  I 
will  try,  with  God's  blessing,  to  behave  better  in  fbture." 

"Try,  with  God's  blessmff!"  said  the  major,  smiling. 
**  Why,  you  can  behave  well,  and  stay  at  home,  if  you 
will,  can't  you,  you  little  fool  ?"  and  he  tapped  her  cheek 
as  she  stooped  over  his  gouty  leg. 


tainly  never  purposed  to  do  any  thing  to  displease  yon, 
my  dear  parent,  and  yet  I  have  done  it." 

«« Well,  well,"  said  the  major,  **  only  be  a  good  girl,  and 
rub  my  leg  gently ;  for  I  am  quite  sick  of  that  Wietlesbach. 
The  fellow  took  so  much  upon  him,  and  made  so  many 
ffrimaces,  when  I  was  left  to  his  care,  that  I  was  ready  to 
Knock  him  down  every  instant.    And  I  hope,  as  yon 
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ay,  that  vou  will  he  helped  to  stay  more  with  me;  and 
taen  I  shaa  not  be  so  dependent  on  hioi." 

*'  Dear  father,"  replied  Emily,  '*  you  shall  not  be  depen- 
dent On  him  any  longer ;  but  yoo  must  hot  laugh  at  me 
when  I  speak  of  my  own  helplessness  and  want  of  power 
to  do  well,  because  it  troubles  me." 

«'  Well,  I  won't  then,"  said  the  major,  in  something  of 
the  tone  which  a  person  uses  to  a  petted  child. 

Before  more  could  be  expressed,  the  yalet  came  caper- 
iae  into  the  room,  bringing  a  highly-seasoned  ragout  on  a 
salver,  with  other  appurtenances,  for  his  master's  dinner. 
On  seeing  Emily,  he  started ;  but,  recovering  himself  with 
a  bow,  into  which  he  endeavoured  to  throw  a  kind  of  con- 
gratulatory expression  on  her  return  to  favour,  he  set  the 
salver  before  his  master,  and,  retreating  a  few  steps,  *'  Ac- 
knowledge, Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  well  done. 
There  is  a  dish  fit  to  set  before  the  king  himself.  I  have 
had  difficulty  to  prevent  myself  from  devouring  it,  as 
I  conveyed  it  from  the  kitchen." 

The  naajor  was  in  high  good-humour,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  his  daughter,  ana  the  scent  of  the  ragout  by  no 
ineans  diminished  his  pleasure.  He  laughed  heartily  at 
his  valet's  grimaces,  axid  promised  him  the  licking  of  the 
dish  fur  his  supper  ;  *'  that  is,"  added  he,  '*  if  I  have  not 
occasion  to  break  your  pate,  for  some  dog's  trick)  before 
that  time." 

Monsieur  Wietlesbach  always  had  an  answer  ready, 
eonformabie  to  the  temper  of  his  master,  for  he  had  found 
it  his  interest  to  please  him ;  and  the  witticisms  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  the  repartees  of  the  valet,  passed  and  repassed  so 
quickly,  while  the  former  was  taking  his  meal,  that  Emily 
neither  found  opportunity,  nor  iaicunajtion,  to  meddle  in 
the  discourse;  and  she  then  plainly  perceived,  that  it 
ought  to  be  her  first  endeavour  to  withdraw  her  father  from 
this  society,  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  injurious  to  the 
nuuor,  and  to  herself  extremely  irksome. 

£nulv  was  enabled  to  persevere  in  her  attentions  to  her 
fiither  mr  several  days,  and  was  by  this  means  thoroughly 
restored  to  his  affection  and  favour ;  yet,  during  all  this 
time,  though  she  &und  one  or  two  opportunities  of  visitiog 
Madame  Vauvrier,  and  fortifying  her  own  mind  by  her 
tdvice  and  pious  discourse,  and  by  joinmg  with  her  in 
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prayer,  ehe  could  not  find  stten^h  to  introdace  any  dm- 
course  decidedly  serious  in  her  father's  bearing.  Never- 
theless, Providence  was  not  unmindful  of  her ;  and  what 
she  could  not  effect  herself  was  done  for  her,  and  in  a  veiy 
remarkahle  manner. 

The  reconciliation  between  Emily  and  her  father  bad 
not  taken  place  many  days,  before  the  goat,  which  had 
long  been  moving  about  him,  took  possession  of  his  sto- 
mach. The  remedies  which  were  used  to  expel  it  thence 
were  very  violent,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness  in 
consequence;  during  which,  he  was,  for  a  time,  either 
wholly  delirious  or  cnildish,  requiring  attention  night  and 
day.  Emily  then  ventured,  from  her  own  judgment  to 
ask  Madame  Vauvrier's  assistance.  The  excellent  old  lady 
was  never  backward  in  a  work  of  mercy ;  accordingly,  on 
receiving  the  invitation  of  Emily,  she  soon  arrived,  in  her 
best  blue  petticoat,  her  newest  silk  apron,  and  her  whitest 
cap. 

It  was  an  inexpressible  delight  to  Emily  to  see  thispions 

Eerson  seated  by  the  pillow  of  her  father's  bed ;  and,  though 
e  at  first  was  unconscious  of  her  presence,  she  hoped  fi>r 
the  happiest -effects  by  having  this  eminent  Christian  so 
nearly  associated  with  her  inndel  parent.  In  addition  to 
her  consolation  on  this  occasion.  Monsieur  Wietlesbach 
was  incapacitated  iVom  attending  by  a  sprained  ankle, 
occasioned,  as  he  said,  by  running  down  stairs  in  haste,  to 
execute  some  order  of  his  master.  But,  bo  this  as  it  may, 
Emily  saw  in  this  affkir  the  wisdom  of  JProvidence,  and 
received  it  as  a  token  fbr  good. 

While  Major  MuUer  was  in  that  state  of  weakness 
which  scarcely  allowed  him  to  distinguish  one  person 
from  another,  his  venerable  nurse  found  means  to  make 
her  services  so  acceptable  to  him,  that  as  he  became  more 
sensible  of  her  presence,  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless 
she  was  constantly  with  him,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
upon  to  allow  her  the  rest  which  was  absolutely  necessary 
ibr  one  of  her  advanced  age.  After  aWhile,  he  became 
desirous  of  knowing  her  history — whence  she  cai^ie,  and 
how  she,  as  a  poor  peasant,  was  able  to  speak  with  such 
propriety,  and  conduct  herself  with  such  decorum ;  and, 
when  informed  on  these  points,  he  seemed  to  take  more 
^asure  in  conversing  with  her.    And  thus  a  way  was 
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»d  for  all  she  wished  to  say  on  the  most  important 
;ts ;  and,  no  doubt,  much  was  said  at  this  time  by  the 
and  wise  old  lady,  which  had  a  happy  influence  on 
[ture  life  and  opinions  of  the  majon 
e  illness  of  Major  MuUer  was  protracted,  by  divine 
lence,  for  a  long  time ;  and  thus  many  opportunities 
ed  to  Madame  Vauvrier  for  saying  all  she  desired  to 

As  the  sick  man  obtained  strength,  and  his  fears  of 
were  somewhat  removed  $  he  began  to  argue  with  Ma-^ 
Vauvrier  and  to  controvert  her  principles ;  but  she^ 
lad  been  the  daughter  and  wife  of  pious  and  learned 
vas  not  to  be  baffled  by  his  infidel  argun^ents,  as  poof 
Dourtney  had  been.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
libbles  of  such  men,  and  knew  how  they  should  be  an-^ 
id.  Mr.  Muller  soon  discovered^  that  in  this  humble 
obscure  woman,  he  had  found  such  a  champion  for 
tianity  as  he  had  never  before  encountered.  He  also 
liscovered,  that  he  was  no  more  a  match  for  her  in 
lan  inarguEfient ;  for,  though  she  never  aimed  at  a  bon 
he  possessed  that  kind  of^plain  sense  and  quick  dis-* 
lent  of  the  truth,  as  enabled  her  instantly  to  detect  and 
e  the  fallacy  of  every  forced  jest;  wlule  it  showed 
t  once  that  true  wit  and  wisdom  were  never  apart, 
e  residence  of  Madame  Vauvrier  at  the  chateau  wad 
Lcted  till  the  approach  of  the  winter  months,  and  we 
)t  hesitate  to  say,  that  Emily  was  benefited,  in  no 

degree,  by  the  society  and  example  of  this  truly  pi- 
oman.  From  her  she  learned  how  to  conduct  herself 
tenderness  and  address  in  a  sick  chamber;  in  her 
LW  the  loveliest  pattern  of  female  gentleness  and  pa- 
•;  and  so  well  was  she  enabled  to  profit  by  this  ex- 
,  that  when  Madame  Vauvrier,*  from  a  failure  of  her 
I,  was  obliged  to  return  home,  Emily  took  her  place 
3  major,  and  performed  the  part  of  nurse,  not  only 
nildness,  but  with  skill, 
vas  on  the  approach  of  this  second  winter,  that  the 

first  left  hisichamber,  and  descended  into  his  library  *, 
;  was  on  this  occasion  that  all  the  address  of  Emily 
teceasu'y  to  prevent  him  from  returning  to  that  prac^ 
f  injurious  reading,  which,  from  habit,  was  become 
it  necessary  to  him. 
tee  his  recovery,  and*  since  bis  intimaey  with  his  valet 
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had  somewhat  dimiriisbed,  Emily  |i^rceived  that  he  hecaili^ 
more  reserved,  and  apparently  thoughtful,  hut  what  were 
the  euhjecta  of  his  meditations  no  one  could  teO.  He  ap- 
peared also,  since  his  illness,  considerably  more  advanced 
m  years,  and  seemed  to  experience  much  of  that  languor 
which  accompanies  old  a^e ;  especially  those  who  are  na- 
tifraliy  dull,  or  Who  have  lived  freely,  which  had  been  the 
case  with  the  major.  However,  his  manner  towtirds  Emily 
was  affectionate,  and  he  received  her  endeavonrs  to  j^ease 
.hun  with  thankfblness. 

And  now  this  amiable  daughter,  being  recovered  from 
her  errors,  l^  the  divine  blessing  on  the  instructions  of  Ma- 
dame Vauvrier,  had  a  thousand  little  contrivances  to  amuse 
her  infirm  parent.  She  played  to  him  on  the  harp ;  she 
engaged  him  to  teach  her  the  game  of  chess ;  she  talked  to 
him,  described  her  walks,  brought  him  speciimens  of  fos- 
sils and  stones,  and  tried  to  interest  him  in  the  study  of 
history.  At  length  she  brought  out  her  Bible,  and  asked 
permission  to  read  it  to  him.  He  started  at  this  request, 
and  gave  some  reply  expressive  of  disgust.  Emily  looked 
at  him,  not  with  anger,  but  with  sorrow.  She  had  hoped 
he  would  have  heard  her,  at  least,  with  patience ;  and  she 
was  so  much  affected  at  this  disappointment,  that  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  went  out  of  the  room ;  but  returned,  some 
moments  afterwards,  with  a  composed,  though  sorrowful, 
countenance.  While  she  was  taking  her  usual  seat,  her 
father  looked  at  her  with  affection,  and  said, «  Well,  if  I 
am  to  hear  this  book,  the  sooner  we  begin  the  better.'* 

Emily  smiled,  and  it  was  such  a  smile  as  illumined 
every  feature,  and  difiiised  a  grace  over  her  youthful 
countenance.  It  was  impossible  for  a  father  to  look  on 
such  a  child  without  delight.  The  major's  eyes  were  ^ed 
upon  her.  **  Come  nearer,  child,"  he  said ;  "  draw  your- 
self closer  to  me ;  my  illness  has  affected  my  hearing. 
Be  seated  in  this  chair  by  my  side,  and  begin  your  lee* 
cure. 

Emily  sat  down.  She  opened  the  book,  on  the  first 
page  of^  which  was  written  her  mother's  name.  The  major 
saw  the  writing ;  but,  not  suspecting  what  it  was,  laid  his 
hand  on  the  volume,  saying  «  What  have  you  there  ?"  and 
at  the  same  moment  read  these  words,  written  by  his  wife, 
«  Emily  Courtney,  aged  eight  years ;"  and  underneath,  in 
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ids  daughter's  writing, «  This  was  my  heloved  mother'ii 
book,  who  is  now  in  glory." 

The  major  was  a^tated  on  perusing  these  words;  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes ;  he  rubbed  them  hastity  away ; 
then  lookuiff  tenderly  at  Emily,  he  added,  in.  a  tone  of 
forced  complacency,  <*  Come,  let  us  begin.  What  is  thiit 
book  about  ?"  * 

Emily  began  to  read.  She  uttered  a  few  words — she 
hesitated — she  read  agrain — again  she  hesitated — and,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  herself,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  her^ 
lovely  head  sank  on  her  father's  bosom. 

"  My  child !  my  Emily !"  said  the  major,  himself 
strongly  agitated,  **  what  is  the  matter  ?  what  grieves^ 
what  afiects  you  ?  Why  these  tears,  my  child,  my  daugh^ 
ter  r 

Emily  at  that  moment  arose,  and,  giving  utterancei 
eonfusedly,  to  her  feelings,  fell  on  ber  knees  before  him^ 
exclaiming,  <'  O  my  parent !  my  father !  my  beloved  fa- 
ther! if  you  love  your  Emily,  if  you  cherish  the  memory 
of  her  mother,  cast  away  those  hateful  books  which  you 
have  so  long  studied,  read  your  Bible,  seek  your  Uodi 
acknowledge  your  Saviour,  and — be  happy  " 

While  thus  addressed  by  bis  weeping  daughter,  every 
•feature  of  the  major's  faca  worked  with  violent  a^tation< 
Several  times  he  attempted  to  speak,  but  conflictmg  pa&i 
sions  seemed  to  prevent  him.  At  length  he  said, "  Arisen 
Emily ;  go  from  my  presence ;  you  have  awakened  such 
feelings  within  ine,  as  leave  me  not  the  command  of  my 
self." 

"  What,  leave  you  in  anger,  my  father !"  said  Emily^ 
*'  never !  never !"  and  she  seized  his  hands,  and,  pressing 
them  vehemently  between  her  own,  "  never,  never,  will  1 
leave  you  till  you  have  pronounced  my  pardon — till  you 
have  given  me  your  blessing." 

^*  My  blessing!"  repeated  the  major,  with  a  groan  $ 
^  what  are  the  blessings  of  such  a  one  as  I  ?" 

**  Your  pardon,  my  father,"  repeated  the  agitated  Emily  t 
and  raising  her  arms,  she  threw  them  round  his  neck,  and 
drew  his  face  to  hers. 

The  major  was  totally  overcome ;  he  bent  his  head  td 
hers ;  he  littered  audible  groans ;  he  pressed  his  lips  upon 
her  cheek ;  he  repeated  her  name,  her  mother's  name;  and 
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for  a  moment  seemed  wholly  overpowered  by  bis  fbelkfit; 
while  his  weeping  daughter  continued  to  implore  his  for* 
giveness. 

(( Go,  my  Emily/'  be  at  length  said, «  arise  and  go ;  and 
may  He  who  is  above  pour  his  choicest  blessings  upon  your 
head !  For,  O  f"  he  added,  as  Emily  arose  and  looked 
anxiously  upon  him, "  there  is  a  God,  and  thou  art  highly 
fiivoured  by  him." 

The  major  could  add  no  more,,  but  beckoned  to  her  to 
withdraw.  Yet,  as  she  looked  anxiously  behind  her,  on 
passing  through  the  door-way,  she  saw  that  he  was  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  and  hands  lifted  up,  as 
she  hoped,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  to  Heaven. 

Emily  did  not  again  appear  before  her  father  till  sum- 
moned to  the  evenmg  meal.  The  major  strove  to  appear 
as  usual  on  this  occasion ;  and,  while  she  felt  some  appre- 
hension concerning  his  disposition  towards  her,  he  selected 
a  fine  apple  from  others  which  were  on  a  plate  before  him, 
and,  offermg  it  to  her,  smiled,  and  asked  if  she  would  read 
to  him  after  supper. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  father,*'  she  joyfully  answered,  <*  now> 
and  at  any  time,  am  I  ready  to  obey  you." 

The  reading  of  that  holy  volume,  which,  when  accompa- 
nied by  the  divine  blessing,  brings  peace  to  the  heart,  was 
commenced  that  very  evening,  and  continued  through  every 
evening  of  the  winter ;  wliile  at  other  hours  the  father  and 
daughter  diversified  their  employments.  Emily  selected 
some  books  of  ancient  history  to  read.  She  often  also  in- 
troduced her  chess-board ;  she  played  on  her  harp ;  she 
exercised  herself  in  drawing,  and  consulted  her  father  as 
she  proceeded ;  and,  at  intervals,  she  rubbed  his  foot,  talk- 
ed to  him  about  her  visits  to  Madame  Vauvrier,  and  de- 
scribed the  various  beauties  in  nature  which  she  observed 
in  her  walks.  In  the  mean  time,  she  closely  observed  her 
father's  looks  and  words.  She  noticed  that  for  a  long  time 
be  made  no  comment  whatever  on  the  Bible,  nor  did  she 
ever  find  him  engaged  in  prayer.  Nevertheless,  she  per- 
ceived that  he  entirely  refrained  from  uttering  infidel  sen- 
timents, or  any  of  those  severe  and  vulgar  jests  in  which 
he  formerly  so  much  delighted ;  and  that  he  seldom  in- 
dulged any  intemperance  of  expression  with  his  servants* 
But  as  yet  she  had  not  discovered  any  decisive  evidences 
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t)f  that  change  of  heart  which  Madame  Vaavrier  had 
taught  her  mutH:  take  place  ere  the  Christian  character  can 
be  K>rmed. 

Madame  Vauvrier,  to  whom  ebe  constantly  reported  all 
that  passed  between  herself  and  her  father,  pointed  out  to 
faer  the  need  of  patience.  '*  Much  is  done,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter," she  said :  **  but  your  father  may  have  many  conflicts 
yet,  before  he  is  permitted  to  enter  into  the  rest  of  the  faith- 
ful. He  has  not  ^et  been  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  own  cor- 
ruptions ;  and  this  must  take  place  before  he  can  know  the 
value  of  a  saviour.  There  are  many  motives  which  may 
induce  a  man  to  amend  bis  life,  besides  the  true  one,"  said 
this  experienced  Christian ;  '<  natural  affection,  conveni- 
ence, the  fear  of  death,  all  these  may  produce  a  partial 
reformation;  and  such  feelings  and  fears  are  desirable,  be- 
cause they  may  prepare  the  way  for  better  things,  but 
their  effects  are  weak  and  transitory,  unless  accompanied 
by  that  deep,  that  radical  change  of  heart,  which  is  elected 
by  the  Ahnighty.  The  work  of  the  Spirit,"  continued  she, 
**  is  described  as  being  quick  and  powerful,  piercing  to  the 
joints  and  marrow,  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.  Un- 
der such  teaching,"  added  she,  **  the  haughty  man  is  bow- 
ed down  ;  his  heart  is  melted  within  him ;  lie  is  stripped  of 
all  his  vain  glory ;  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  worthless  ^ 
a  worm,  ana  no  man ;  and  is  brought  to  abhor  himself  in 
dust  and  ashes." 

"If  such,"  rejdied  Emily, ^< are  the  conflicts  which  all 
must  pass  through  who  are  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
i  have  not  yet  myself  experienced  them.  I  have,  indeed, 
had  some  painful  sense  of  my  sin,  but  not  in  the  degree 
which  you  describe.'' 

"  If  you  ai^  of  the  number  of  the  righteous,"  replied 
the  old  Iaidy,<«  my  dear  Mademoiselle,  your  self-abhorrence 
will  become  stronger;  you  will  be  taught  more  of  your 
natural  depravity ;  sooner  or  later  you  will  be  emptied  of 
self-sufliciency,  and  the  process  may,  and  most  likely  will, 
be  a  punful  one.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  less  painful 
to  you,  if  the  Saviour  is  revealed  to  you,  and  his  great 
power  of  rendering  you  everlastingly  happy'  is  unfolded 
to  you'aa  the  view  of  your  own  depravity  becomes  more 
cdear.  Thus  it  ofl,en  happens  with  the  true  Christian  ; 
eoDviction  of  sin  is  constantly  attended  by  refreshing  views 
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Ckf  the  Saviour.  This  is  frequently  the  case  with  pereom, 
who  have  been  brought  up  with  pious  friends,  and  who 
have  been  restrained  from  gross  onences.  But  in  charac- 
lers  such  as  your  father,  we  cannot  look  for  so  gentle  an 
experience.  I  have  hope  of  him,  my  dear  daughter ;  I  feel 
that  he  will  be  blessed;  but  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  that 
any  decisive  change  has  yet  taken  place  in  him. 

Emily  sighed ;  for  she  was  convinced,  that,  not  only  in 
her  father's  religious  state,  but  in  her  own,  all  was  not  yet 
as  it  should  be. 

It  was  not  many  days  aflerthis  conversation,  that  Emily 
returning  one  morning  from  a  walk,  found  her  father  with 
an  open  Tetter  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  looking  upon  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  in  which  grief  and  horror 
appeared  in  the  strongest  decree.  As  Emily  entered,  be 
uttered  a  groan ;  and,  throwmg  the  letter  on  the  table, 
struck  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  repeated  the  name  of  his 
B(»i,  and,  rushing  out  of  the  room  by  another  door^poiot- 
ed  to  the  paper  as  that  which  would  reveal  to  her  the 
cause  of  his  distress. 

'<  Oh  my  brother !  my  brother !"  exclaimed  Emily,  as 
she  hastened  to  the  table  and  took  up  the  letter,  while 
a  variety  of  painful  apprehensions,  respecting  her  beloved 
Christopher,  passed  through  her  mind. 

The  letter  was^from  the  relations  of  her  brother,  in  Ge« 
neva,  containing  bitter  charg^es  against  the  father  for  cru- 
elty; and  informing  him,  that  the  unhappy  youth  had 
been  traced  to  an  English  regiment  in  the  West  Indies,  into 
which  he  had  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier ;  relating  some 
misdemeanors  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  that  character,  for 
want  of  money ;  and  stating,  that  it  was  supposed  he  was 
no  more,  as  he  had  been  invalid,  and  put  on  board  ship 
to  return  to  Europe ;  since  which  nothmg  had  been  heard 
of  him.  The  number  of  the  regiment  was  given,  and  Emi- 
ly hoped  it  might  be  the  same  to  which  Charles  Harrington 
belonged,  but  in  this  she  was  disappointed. 

Having  read  this  letter,  Emily  felt  convinced,  that  her 
brother  was  not  living ;  and  such  were  her  sorrowful  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion,  that  she  became  entirely  insensible, 
and  was  removed  in  that  state  to  her  bed. 

The  servants  9f  the  chateau,  in  this  distress,  (for  Majof 
Muller  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  his  daughter,^  immfrt 
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ftitely  sent  for  Madame  Vaaviier;  who  soon  arrived,  and 
▼as,  indeed,  the  only  person  who  could  administer  the 
smallest  consolation  to  Emily;  but  the  major  remained 
iBconsolable.  He  had  long  secretly  repented  his  conduct 
towards  his  son,  though  he  had  had  tod  much  pride  to  con- 
fess it ;  and  he  had  uways  checked  his  daughter,  when- 
ever she  had  attempted  to  introduce  a  plea  in  his  favour; 
but  when  he  believed  him  dead,  and  thought  himself  the 
cause  of  his  death,  he  became  like  one  desperate :  and  the 
Almighty,  by  impressing  him  so  deeply  with  a  sense  of  this 
sin,  seemed,  as  Madame  Vauvrier  hoped,  to  Se  removing 
those  strong  fortresses  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  entrenched  himself. 

The  condition  of  his  mind  for  some  time  was  such,  that 
it  was  feared  he  would  commit  suicide ;  but,  after  having 
been  long  aild  violently  exercised  with  a  kind  of  maniacal 
s^t,  he  saok  'into  a  state  of  fixed  despair,  during  which 
he  conversed  with  no  one,  nor  took  notice  of  any  thing  that 
transpired ;  bqt,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  to  which  he  was 
confined  by  bodily  weakness,  he  often  uttered  the  name  of 
his  SOB,  accompanying  the  exclamation  with  the  deepest 
groans. 

When  Emily  entered  his  room,  he  did  not  look  at  her, 
Bor  would  he ''answer  her  when  she  spoke  to  him ;  but 
always  commanded  her  to  leave  him,  saying,  that  he  was 
not  worthy  to  be  called  the  parent  of  such  a  child ;  while 
Emily,  though  indulging  pity  for  him,  could  scarcely  look 
npon  him  without  horror,  filled  as  her  mind  was  with  the 
misfbrtunes  of  her  beloved  brother.  However,  as  the  let- 
ter, on  a  second  perusal,  had  not  absolutely  asserted  the 
death  of  Christopher,  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Harrington,  and  to 
every  friend  she  had  left  in  England,  sending  them  her 
address,  and  requesting  them  to  mquire  for  her  brother; 
end  insensibly,  while  engaged  in  this  occupation,  she  be- 
came consoled,  and  hope  again  revived  in  her  breast. 

In  the  mean  time,  Madame  Vauvrier  used  her  utmost 
endeavours  to  raise  the  major  from  his  despondency,  and 
to  render  this  affliction  profitable  to  his  soul ;  and  her  con- 
versation was  at  this  time  blessed  to  him  to  a  degree  which 
was  truly  pleasing,  and  which  was  shown  on  an  occasion 
which  1  am  about  to  relate. 

The  major  had  remained  many  weeks  in  the  state  f^i 
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despai?  above  described,  when  the  first  letter  arrived  firoiii 
England,  in  answer  to  those  which  Emily  had  written  le^ 
specting  Christopher.  This  letter  was  from  the  trustees  of 
the  property  left  to  herself  and  her  hrother^by  Mrs.  Court* 
ney;  and  the  writer  stated,  that  her  brother  was  still  liv- 
ing; and  that,  now  being  of  agre,  he  had  applied  for  the 
first  payment  of  the  interest  of  his  two  thousand  pounds-* 
.that  the  money  had  been  sent  to  a  banker  in  London-^that 
he  bad  received  it,  in  person,  some  fe^  weeks  befbre-^at 
that  his  present  situation  was  not  known  by  them. 
.  Who  can  describe  the  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude 
which  this  letter  imparted  to  the  affectionate  Emfly.  She 
flew  with  it  to  her  father's  chamber,  and  had  she  not  been 
prevented  by  Madame  Vauvrier,  might,  perhaps,  have 
done  serious  injury  by  the  suddenness  of  the  intdligence; 
but,  being  brought  to  reflection  by  a  hint  from  her  aged 
counsellor,  she  left  it  to  her  to  open  the  matter  to  the 
major. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  full  account  of  the  manner  by 
which  Madame  Vauvrier  prepared  Major  Muller  for  the 
happiness  which  awaited  him;  but  I  shall  only  say,  that 
he  was  deeply  afi^ted  with  the  pleasing  intelligence ;  and 
to  the  surprise,  of  Madame  Vauvrier,  ufling  up  his  eyes 
and  hands  to  heaven,  '<  My  God!"  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  thank 
thee, — ^unworthy  as  I  am,  of  every  mercy, — ^unworthy,  as 
I  am,  to  open  my  lips. before  thee,*~I  thank  thee  for  this 
inexpressible  blessing.  O  my  son !  my  Christopher !  thy 
&ther  may  yet  live  to  see  thee,  to  acknowledge  his  rash- 
ness— may  yet  live  to  tell  thee  of  the  mercies  of  his 
God!" 

Here  he  burst  into  tears ;  and  Emily  entering  at  this 
moment,  Madame  Vauvrier  beckoned  to  her  to  kneel  down 
by  the  bed;  while  she  uttered  a  prayer  mingled  with 
thanks^vinff,  in  which  the  major  joined  with  a  fervour 
that  evidently  proceeded  from  lus  heart.         ^ 

The  progress  of  Major  Muller  towards  recovery  was 
most  rapid  after  this  letter  had  arrived  from  England ;  and 
still  more  blessed  and  happy  was  his  gradual  advancement 
from  that  time,  in  a  new  and  holy  life.  All  his  infidel 
books  were,  from  that  day,  cast  away;  many  of  his  evil  ha- 
bits were  discontinued ;  Monsieur  Wietlesbach  was  taught 
to  keep  bis  proper  place ;  the  happy  father  dictated  many 
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tetlen,  written  by  Emily,  addressed  to  hisfrieodsi  in  diA 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  requesting-  them  to  seek  bis  son 
and  send  him  home :  while  he  frankly  confessed  his  erro- 
neous treatihent  of  him,  and  expressed  his  humble  hope, 
that  he  might,  in  future,  prove  himself  a  better  father. 

And  thus  this  proud  infidel  became  a  new  creature :  old 
things  were  passed  away ;  old  habits  renounced ;  and  the 
lion  was  now  gentle  as  a  lamb.  His  dailv,  his  hourly 
study  was  now  the  Book  of  God.  He  received  spiritual 
things  with  the  avidity  of  one  who,  having  long  tbirstedy 
meets  with  some  clear  and  sparkling  fountain,  of  which 
he  feels  he  cannot  take  enough.  He  enjoyed  the  greatest 
pitoasure  in  the  society  of  Madame  Vauvrier ;  though  she 
still  continued  to  wear  her  blue  petticoat  and  black  sick 
apron.  Instead  of  the  vile  and  low  jests  in  which  he  for-- 
marly  delighted,  his  imagination,  which  was  naturally  live- 
ly, regaled  itself  with  the  beauties  of  the  prophetical  books 
and  the  appropriate  emblems  with  which  they  abound.  It 
was  his  practice,  when  walking  out  with  Emily  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  castle,  to  advert  to  these  sacred  passages ; 
and  he  was  not  a  little  encouraged  in  it  bv  Madame  Vau- 
vrier ;  who  delighted  to  join  him  and  his  daughter  in  their 
walks.;  and  to  sit  down  with  them,  under  the  shade  of  the 
spreading  trees  in  the  front  of  the  chateau;  while  all  the 
beauties  of  the  lake,  the  rocky  hills  on  the  opposite  banks, 
and  the  snowy  mountaios  in  the  back-ground,  were  ex- 
tended before  their  eyes. 

One  evening,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  spnng  after 
the  arrival  of  Emily  and  her  father  in  this  country,  Ma- 
dame Vauvrier  paid  her  usual  visit  to  the  chateau,  where 
the  little  party  were  assembled  in  the  portico.  Emily 
re^ed  them  with  one  of  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Vau- 
dois,  which  she  bad  set  to  her  harp ;  bringing  the  wild  air 
under  the  control  of  art,  without  depriving  it  of  its  simpli- 
city and  national  character.  The  conversation  of  the  party, 
on  this  occasion,  took  its  direction  from  the  subject  of  the 
hymn,  which  spoke  of  the  spiritual  Zion  under  the  scrip- 
tural figure  of  a  mountainous  region,  adorned  with  cedare, 
and  refreshed  by  flowing  springs.  Madame  Vauvrier  re- 
marked, that,  to  a  pious  mind,  there  was  not  a  country  in 
the  known  world  which  presented  so  many  objects  tending 
to  lead  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  truth,  and 
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the  grandeur  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  as  that  in  whidi 
they  were  so  happy  as  to  dwell.  ''  I  have  often  thought,'? 
said  she,  ^^  that  the  Holy  Land,  under  the  peaceful  reign 
of  Solomon,  mi^ht  not  h%  unlike  our  lovdy  country. — 
And  thus,"  continued  this  venerable  daughter  of  the  an- 
cient Vaudois, « the  unparalleled  beauty  of  our  native  land 
supplied  a  lovely  ima^e  of  the  glories  of  the  earth,  at  that 
blessed  period  when  &e  frosts  of  infidelity  sliall  have  passed 
away,  4;inder  the  fervent  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness; 
when  the  flowers  shall  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the 
singing-birds  shall  be  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
shul  be  heard  in  every  land ; — when  every  blessing,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  shall  be  granted  to  the  redeemed, 
under  the  neaceful  reign  of  Him  of  whom  Solomon  was  but 
a  faint  and  imperfect  emblem." 

Looking  then  towards  Mont  Blanc,  which  was  suddenly 
broug^ht  to  view  by  the  rolling  away  of  the  clouils,  which 
had  hitherto  rested  on  the  lower  mountains,  the  old  lady 
proceeded  to  illustrate  to  her  companions,  in  a  metaphori- 
cal way,  the  resemblance  which  a  snowy  mountain  bears 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth ;  and,  being  encouraged 
by  major  Muller,  she  entered  into  some  particulars. 

'*It  has  always  been  granted,"  said  the  venerable  woman, 
**  by  those  who  know  any  thing  of  Scripture,  that  a  moun- 
tain is  an  emblem  of  the  spiritual  Church ;  and,  allowing 
this,  let  us  contemplate  yonder  glorious  object  before  iis, 
and  compare  the  various  particulars  in  which  the  simile 
holds  good.  The  church  of  God,  being  composed  of  the 
redeemed  of  all  natfons,  is  clothed  with  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  which,  as  a  white  and  spotless  garment,  encom- 
passes it  around,  as  yon  brilliant  mantle  of  snow  covers 
that  summit,  and  stands  as  a  beacon  to  the  whole  earth, 
while  its  g:lory  is  lifted  up  above  the  tops  of  the  inferior 
hills.  Tms  righteousness  experiences  no  change ;  it  ad- 
mits no  defilement  from  the  world  below ;  it  receives  no 
spots  or  stains ;  but  remains  for  ever  unpolluted  and  unal- 
tered. Nevertheless,  were  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  the  only  saving  benefit  belonging  to  the  redeemed, 
the  Christian  character  would  be  barren  and  unprofitable ; 
but  when  the  heavenly  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousnen 
beam  upon  their  regenerated  hearts,  and  th^  feel  the  soft- 
ening powers  of  divine  influence,  then  their  graces  flow 
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finth,  and  impart  inestimably  treasures  to  tho  whole  earth* 
So,  during^  the  long  night  of  wintry  darkness,  the  springs 
of  the  hilfi,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  mantles  of  ever- 
lasting snow,  are  bound  up  as  the  stones  of  the  quarry; 
bat  when  the  sun,  the  emblem  of  Christ,  sheds  its  kindly 
beams  on  the  sparklingclifie.  then  the  waters  bpgin  toflow 
and  to  distil  in  a  thousand  rills  and  brooks,  fountains,  and 
lefk'eshing  streams,  which,  descending  on  the  parched  earth 
like  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  changed  heart, 
cause  the  tender  herbs  to  spring,  and  the  fragrant  blossoms 
to  unfold  themselves,  adorning  the  valleys,  and  crowning 
the  earth  with  beauty.  ^^  Thus,"  said  she,  '^  in  the  volume 
of  nature  are  graven  the  h>ero^Iyp^ics  of  everlasting  truths* 
These  truths,  indeed,  have  hitherto  been  illegible  to  the 
knowing  and  prudent  of  the  earth,  though  they  have  been 
comprehended^  through  all  the  long  ages  of  papal  darkness, 
by  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  our  sequestered  country*" 

In  this  agreeable  manner  did  the  little  company  main- 
tain their  conversation ;  the  old  and  experienced  Christian 
leading  her  disciples  from  one  degree  of  information  to  an- 
other, tiU,  by  the  divine  blessing,  mose  ff  lories  of  the  unseen 
world  were  unfolded  to  their  view  which  the  unenlightened 
never  perceive. 

In  the  mean  time,  Madame  Vauvrier  refused  to  be  rais* 
ed,  by  the  bounty  of  the  major,  from  her  lowly  situatioUt 
*^  No,"  she  said,  ^I  am  content  in  my  present  state;  I  do 
not  desire  Ito  change  it.  I  do  not  wish  high  notions  to  be 
^ven  to  my  ^^ranachildren.  They  are,  at  present,  happy 
m  their  simplicity ;  permit  them  to  retain  it.  My  daugli- 
ter,  too,  is  a  humble  and  retired  character ;  she  descended 
earlier  into  obscure  life  than  1  did ;  she  would  not  be  happy 
in  the  society  of  her  superiors.  Leave  us,  dear  lady,"  she 
would  say,  when  addressing  Emily,  "  as  you  found  us.--* 
Let  it  not  appear,  that,  on  my  part,  my  regard  for  you  is 
an  interested  one ;  or,  on  yours,  that  you  still  believe  that 
happiness  has  any  thing  to  do  with  an  enlarged  possession 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world." 

Thus  the  old  lady  pleaded,  and  Emily  was  convinced 
that  she  was  right ;  nevertheless,  she  would  not  refrain 
from  many  little  acts  of  kindness  and  attention,  which 
might  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  family.  She  ob- 
flerved  what  was  old  aiid  worn  out  is  their  appare)  mi 
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the  fbrnituie  of  the  cottage,  and  renewed  them  in  the  same 
form  and  pYecisely  after  the  same  fashion  which  they  had 
long  sustained ;  so  that  she  radaally  introduced  a.superior 
air  of  comfort  Uiroughout  toe  family,  without  occasioniDg 
any  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  their  appearance.  She 
frequently  met  the  little  ones  in  the  alpine  pasture,  con- 
versed with  them,  instructed  them,  and  improved  herself 
hy  the  simple  piety  of  their  innocent  discourse.  She 
became  acquainted  with  Genevieve,  their  mother,  and 
found  her  precisely  what  Madame  Vauvrier  had  described 
her  to  be — a  modest,  humble  person,  truly  pious,  but  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  her  venerable  parent  in  all  intellectual 
acquirements. 

In  the  mean  time,  letters  were  received  from  Charles  Har 
rington,  filled  with  expressions  of  kindness  and  unabated 
love.  He  was  then  in  England,  and  using  every  means  to 
find  his  friend.  His  letters,  however,  still  brought  a  re- 
newal of  sorrow,  because  his  attempts  had  hitherto  fiiiled. 
But  this  protracted  trial,  like  every  trial  appointed  by 
God,  was  not  without  its  ffood  effect.  The  major,  by  the 
divine  blessing,  appeareato  be  more  and  more  humble 
under  it,  and  gave  evidence,  that  such  a  decided  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  heart,  as  afforded  the  most  happy  as- 
surance that  all  would  be  finally  well  with  him ;  for,  if  the 
workof  mce  was  really  beffun,  who  could  doubt  but  that 
it  wouIdl>e  completed?  What  project  of  man  faUs,  but 
because  it  is  either  ill  planned,  or  that  he  who  has  begun  it 
is  changeable,  or  that  he  wants  power  to  accomplish  it  ? 
But  is  the  Eternal  capable  of  such  folly  ?  Does  the  Al 
might]jr  change  his  purposes  ?  or  must  he  forbear  to  carry 
them  mto  execution  from  weakness  ?  Who  then  can  ques- 
tion, but  what  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  has  begun  to  do 
will  be  accomplished?  Such  were  the  consolations  de- 
rived when  Emily  contemplated  her  father's  altered  cha- 
racter ;  though  she  could  not  observe  without  uiguish  the 
gradual  decay  of  his  health,  and  his  increase  of  bodily 
weakness ; — a  decay  which  was  probably  hastened  by  his 
protracted  anxiety  and  uneasiness,  arising  from  his  aug- 
mented sense  of  sin,  and  which  he  often  expressed  in  a 
manner  that  brought  tears  in  the  eyes  of  his  daughter. 

**  O,"  he  would  say,  «  when  I  remember  the  manner  in 
which  I  habitually  spoke  and  thought  of  God,  and  the  con? 
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ten^  I  endenvoured  to  throw  on  my  Saviour,  it  is  what  I 
im  unable  to  boar !  O,  mf  child  i  my  child !  how  gracious 
k  that  God  who  has  restramed  you  from  sins  of  this  nature ! 
These  are  what  must  make  a  death-bed  terrible !  O  that 
I  had  been  bom  without  the  faculty  of  speech !  or  that  I 
had  died  before  I  knew  good  from  evil !  or  that  my  life  had 
been  spenf  in  the  lowest  dungeon  of  the  earth,  where  I 
never  could  have  had  communication  with  mankind !  O 
Emily!"  he  would  oflen  say,  when  addressing  her,  <*I 
tremble  when  I  think  what  mischief  I  may  have  done  to 
the  souls  of  others  by  my  blasphemous  jests!" 

In  this  manner  he  would  exclaim,  and  appeared  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  despair  by  all  that  could  be  said 
to  him  of  the  magnitude  and  power  of  redeeming  love, 
fiasier  moments  were,  however,  sometimes  vouchsafed  to 
him;  and  on  these  occasions  Emily  was  full  of  joy,  and  had 
00  other  solicitude  but  about  her  Christopher. 

It  was  the  end  of  July ;  Emily  was  then  in  her  eighteenth 
year;  and  she  had  lost  her  brother  precisely  five  years ; 
when,  one  morning  early,  her  father  having  enjoyed  a 
peacefid  season  the  day  before,  called  her  to  bis  bed-side, 
and,  ^peaking  calmly  to  her,  said,  <^ Emily,  my  child! 
darling  of  my  heart !  receive,  my  child,  the  thanks  of  your 
father.  All  I  enjoy  now  of  happiness,  humanly  speaking, 
is  owing  to  you.  You  first  persuaded  me  to  read  my  Bible ; 
you  first  made  religion  lovely  to  me  by  your  example ;  you 
introduced  a  pious  person  into  my  family ;  you  have  sooth- 
ed, consoled,  and  comforted  me  in  the  hour  of  despair. 
Without  my  Emily,  I  should  have  sunk  under  mv  afflic- 
tions. Gro  then,  blessed  child ;  go  then,  happy  child.  This 
day  I  wish  to  devote  to  prayer  and  solitude.  Go,  visit 
your  friends  in  the  cottage ;  make  this  a  holiday ;  I  will  see 
you  afi^ain  at  supper." 
^*My  fiither!"  said  Emily,  with  apprehension. 
^  Be  not  alarmed,  my  child,"  said  the  father ;  "  I  simply 
wish  to  be  alone  to-day-r-I  wish  to  devote  it  to  prayer  and 
meditation.  I  feel  that  it  will  do  me  good.  I  thank  God 
that  I  have,  for  some  time,  been  blessed  with  the  encou- 
raging hope  that  all  is  well  with  me,  that-my  sins  are  par- 
doned, and  that  1  shall  be  hereafter  admitted  amongr  the 
blessed.  I  have  no  distressing  fears  now.  Although  my 
BIOS  axe  great,  I  see  that  such  a  price  has  been  paid  for 
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me,  as,  even  in  the  requirements  of  divine  justI6( 
be  deemed  more  tiian  sufficient.  I  shall,  I  trust 
cease  to  deplore  my  sin  and  sinfulness ;  but  the  tear 
are  not  those  of  despondency.  You  may  leave  me 
ibre,  with  pleasure ;  you  may  leave  me  with  the  ] 
thought,  that  your  once  infidel  father  desires  to  be  alo 
he  may  converse  with  his  God,  while  vou,  my  chi 
enjoy  the  society  of  your  humble  friends,  and  the  I 
oitbia  charming  country." 

Emily's  countenance  beamed  with  tenderness  t 
her  father.  He  was  pale,  but  the  expression  of  ] 
uras  gentle.  She  kissed  him,  and  saying,  *'  We  shf 
a^ain,  dear  parent,  I  trust,  at  supper,''  was  goii 
when,  recoUecting  herself,  she  returned,  and  said 
my  ikther,  I  do  not  deserve  what  you  have  just  1 
me."  And  she  made  a  free  and  full  acknowledgn 
her  own  departure  from  what  was  right,  before  sh 
Madame  Vauvrier. 

The  major,  affected  by  this  confession,  again  en 
her ;  lifting  up  his  eyes  at  the  saine  time  to  heave 
the  act  of  thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  hif 
from  the  dangers  wbicn  she  had  incurred  by  his  n( 
and  then  be  solemnly  assured  her,  that  it  was  on 
devotional  feelings  he  wished  to  be  alone. 

She  left  him ;  and  full  of  gaiety,  (innocent  gai 
may  call  it,)  she  hastened  to  take  her  breakfast,  an 
forth  into  the  woods,  lively  \^ith  youth,  and  susc 
Ivith  pious  feelings  of  the  most  delightful  nature ;  ai 
ing  in  her  bosom  but  <me  regret,  one  melancholy  th 
and  this  regarded  the  fate  of  Christopher. 

And  now,  my  courteous  reader,  I  fear  that  my  fa 
£mily  will  incur  your  censure,  connected  with  th 
that  I  am  about  to  relate ;  in  which  I  confess  she 
evince  the  prudence  and  discretion  that  her  age,  t 
pecially  her  religious  experience,'  might  lead  us  to  € 
but  we  must  remember  our  own  youth^l  days,  and 
a  sense  of  their  many  imperfections,  make  allowa 
her. 

In  retiring  from  her  father's  house,  Emily  had  pi 
herself  with  a  basket,  and  covered  her  bead  with 
those  large  straw  hats  usuidly  worn  in  Switzerlan 
defence  from  tbe  sun.    In  passing  through  the  woe 
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traeked  by  the  various  beaatifal  flowers  which  appeared  on 
every  bank  and  in  every  brake,  she  plucked  them  in  large 
qQantitie8,afld  filled  her  basket.  Among  these,  the  crimson 
enrub-rose,  then  in  high  bloom,  preponderated  above  the 
rest ;  and,  as  it  was  the  most  abundant,  so  it  was  the  fidr- 
est  flower  in  her  collection. 

While  gathering  these  flowers,  she  frequently^  broke 
forth  into  songs  of  praise,  and  gave  utterance  to  those 
hymns  she  had  lately  learned  from  the  ancient  collection 
of  the  Vaadois  which  Madame  Vauvrier  had  supplied  her 
with.  They  were  chiefly  taken  from  those  portions  of  the 
psalips,  and  other  prophetic  books,  that  describe  the  reign 
of  Christ  on  earth,  wherein  he  is  exhibited  as  a  Shepherd 
and  a  King,  and  all  the  earth  described  as  his  fold ;  when 
all  nations  shall  be  gathered  together  under  his  faithful  care 
and  government. 

As  she  advanced,  lovely  and  more  lovely  scenes  burst 
on  her  sight ;  and,  while  her  eyes  beheld  woods  and  water- 
falls, shadowy  coppices,  sunny  downs,  snowy  mountains, 
rocky  precipices,  verdant  meadows,  flowery  banks,  with 
all  that  is  fragrant,  al)  that  is  fair,  all  that  is  magnificent 
and  glorious  in  nature,  in  a  thousand  various  combina- 
tions, her  spiritual  mind  contemplated  the  splendours  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth ;  and  her  thoughts  were 
filled  with  the  anticipation  of  those  happy  days  when 
showers  of  blessings  shall  descend  on  the  righteous ;  and 
when  the  saints  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  quietly  in  the 
wilderness,  and  sleep  in  the  woods. 

Passing  on,  yet  frequently  pausing,  she  presently  came 
out  on  the  alpine  pasture  so  often  mentioned,  and  there 
she  met  with  a  rare  spectacle— a  little  flock  consisting  of 
twelve  sheep  and  a  few  lambs,  feeding  on  the  fragrant 
herbage.  Neither  was  there  wiinting  a  shepherd  to  com-' 
plete  the  scene;  and  such  a  shepherd,  notwithstanding 
his  russet  coat,  as<might  have  been  taken  for  the  youthful 
David,  ere  yet  his  brows  had  felt  the  pressure  of  the  royal 
crown.  No  less  fair  and  ruddy  was  our  shepherd  of  the 
Alps.  He  wore  no  hat,  but  his  dark  ringlets  formed  a 
natural  coronet  above  his  polished  temples ;  neither  did 
he  want  his  staff  of  office,  for  he  held  a  crook  as  he  sat 
beneath  the  covert  of  the  impending  fragment  of  a  rock. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  lively  appearances,  there 
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was  a  pennvenefls  in  his  manner ;  for  he  did  not  look  up 
as  Emily  approached,  but  sat  ruminatingf  on  some  misfor- 
tune, which  seemed  to  rest  heavily  upon  him. 

Emily  came  forwards,  and  soon  recognised  little  Wil- 
helm.  She  was  also  at  the  same  time  welcomed  by  his 
faithful  doff,  with  every  testimony  of  regard  which  such 
poor  animals  are  able  to  express.  '^  My  fittle  shepherd," 
said  Emily,  as  she  drew  near  to  him,  ''  how  does  it  fare 
with  you  to-day  ?  Where  is  your  care  for  your  sheep, 
that  you  allow  a  stranger  to  creep,  unheeded,  into  your 
pasture  ground  ?'* 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  he  'started  up ;  but  the  tear 
was  in  his  eye,  and  his  coral  lips  trembled  as  with  agitation. 

*^  Ah,  lady,"  he  said, ''  you  ore  no  stranger,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  you :  but  I  am  so  unhappy !" 

*' What,"  said  Emily,  in  alarm,  <<  what  has  ha^^iened? 
Is  all  weU  at  home?" 

^*  All  is  well  with  those  at  home,"  said  the  sobbing  boy, 
*^  but  very  ill  with  me;"  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

Emily  was  afflicted  for  him.  She  drew  close  to  him. 
*  Nay,  but,  my  boy,"  she  said,  ^'  what  can  Lave  happened? 
— ^you,  a  shepherd,  seated  under  the  shade  of  a  rock,  re- 
freshed by  fragrant  breezeoi  soothed  by  rushing  waters  and 
murmuring  bees,  while  all  the  beauties  of  Switzerland  are 
spread  at  your  feet,  and  yet  unhappy !  Have  you  quar- 
relled with  your  little  shepherdess  ?  Has  Agnoce  forsaken 
you  ?    What  can  be  the  cause  of  these  tears  ? 

The  child  sobbed ;  he  could  not  speak. 

^  Nay,  but,  my  boy,  you  alarm  me,"  said  Emily.  "  Do 
explain  this  painful  occurrence  to  me." 

The  young  shepherd  then,  though  not  without  some 
expressive  gestures,  thus  stated  his  cose  to  the  lady.  A 
certain  farmer,  he  said,  in  the  valley,  having  engaged 
him  to  watch  his  sheep  during  the  day,  he  had  brought 
out  with  him  a  certam  old  hymn-book,  which  had  been 
for  a^res  in  his  family,  and  had  left  it,  as  he  believed,  by 
the  side  of  a  spring  at  some  distance  below,  where  he  had 
stopped  to  drink.  "And,  oh,  lady!"  he  added,  "my 
grandmother  will  be  so  troubled,  if  it  should  be  lost; 
tor  my  grandfather's  name  was  written  on  the  first  page 
at  full  length." 

Here  renewed  grief  interrupted  the  recital,  and  Emily 
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took  occasion  to  administer  some  words  of  consolation. 
^  But  if  yoa  think  yoa  know  where  you  left  the  book,  my 
little  man,"  she  said,  **  wh^  not  go  and  fetch  it,  instead  of 
sitting  there  indulging  fruitless  grief?" 

The  boy  looked  up  with  a  kind  of  innocent  amazement, 
and  replicKj,  ^  What !  and  leave  the  sheep,  lady  ?" 

**  But  cannot  you  drive  them  towards  the  spring  ?" 

''  Ay,"  said  the  boy,  smiling  through  his  tears,  "  and  get 
the  lambs  tumbled  over  the  rocks.  No,  no,  lady ;  that  wiU 
never  do." 

**  What  must  be  done  then  ?"  said  Emily :  "  cannot  yoa 
£rect  me  to  the  spring  ?" 

''  To  be  sure  I  could,"  said  the  little  boy,  brightening 
op:  '^it  is  the  spring  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  south  alp, 
over  against  the  rock  called  the  Giant's  Tower ;  it  may  be 
a  mUe  or  more  from  here.  But  then,  lady,  you  must  un- 
derstand, that  I  am  not  sure  I  left  it  there,  though  I  think 
I  did;  fori  had  it  in  my  hand  just  before  I  stopped  to 
drink ;  but  if  it  is  not  by  the  spring,  I  may  have  dropped  it 
in  the  path  between  that  and  the  farmer's,  and  you  will 
have  the  trouble  to  go  that  way." 

«  What  way  ?"  asked  Emily. 

"  Straight  down  the  glen  from  the  Giant's  Tower,  and 
up  by  the  spring  towards  the  Eagle's  Nest— you  know 
the  Eagle's  Nest — and  then  through  the  coppice,  and  over 
the  long  corn-field,  and  across  the  brook,  and  so  up  to 
the "** 

**  Stop,  stop,"  said  Emily ;  ^  I  will  not  go  an  inch  fur- 
ther." 

The  little  shepherd  looked  disappointed,  and  his  lip  be- 
gan to  quiver. 

*'  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  said  Emily,  «*  so 
don't  be  distressed.  Give  me  your  crook,  and  tell  me 
how  many  sheep  vou  have ;  and  I  will  keep  the  flock  while 
you  go  up  the  hill,  and  down  the  dell,  and  under  the  rock, 
and  over  the  brook,  and  wherever  else  you  please,  to  seek 
the  book." 

'^No,  but  you  won't  lady?"  said  the  little  shepherd, 
looking  up  archly  at  her. 

"  But  I  will,"  replied  Emily. 

**  You  really  will?"  said  the  little  boy,  scarcely  trusting 
in  bis  good  luck. 
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'*  Yes,  really,"  retarned  Emily,  getting  down  her  basket 
of  flowers,  and  extending  her  hand  to  receive  the  crook, 
inwardly  delighted  at  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  her 
of  becoming  a  shepherdess.  The  weather  was  charming, 
the  birds  were  singing,  the  waters  rushing,  the  flowers 
breathing  their  freshest  odours,  the  snowy  mountains  shin* 
ing  in  their  purity,  and  the  lakes  beneath  reflecting  all  their 
glories.  Could  any  thing  be  more  apropOM  than  the  sort 
of  necessity  in  which  Emily  found  herself,  of  assuming  the 
pastoral  office  ?  Preliminaries  were  accordingly  speedily 
settled. 

The  little  boy,  who  wondered  at  nothing  but  the  great 
kindness  of  the  young  lady,  was  now  all  animation,  while 
he  gave  her  directions  respecting  what  she  was  to  do,  and 
what  she  was  to  leave  undone. 

*<  Look,  lady,"  said  the  jonne  shepherd,  <^  the  sheep  are 
not  to  go  towards  the  crags ;  if  you  see  any  of  them  near 
to  them,  you  must  call  Aime.  We  have  named  our  dog 
Aime,  because  he  is  beloved.  Only  say,  <  Mind,  Aime  !— 
to  your  post,  Aime !'  and  he  will  be  up  and  on  the  watch 
in  a  moment.  And  now^  la.dy,  you  must  count  your 
sheep — twelve  full-grown,  and  six  lambs — ^you  must  not 
forget  to  count  them  every  now  and  then ;  and  don't  let 
them  go  down  the  side  of  the  pasture ;  for  if  the  lambs 
get  among  the  bushes,  we  shall  have  hard  work  to  drive 
uiem  up  again.*' 

'\We  r  said  Emily,  laughing:  «  wc,  indeed  !  Well,  this 
will  (caution  to  me  how  I  make  myself  too  intimate  with 
the  shepherds  on  the  Dole." 

The  little  boy  was  too  much  engaged,  by  the  important 
business  of  directing  Emily  how  she  was  to  manage  her 
flock,  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  Emily  had  last  said. 
And  now,  as  he  prepared  to  leave  the  alp,  he  bowed  to  his 
fair  substitute ;  and  once  more  entreated  her  to  take  care 
of  the  sheep.  **  Fal-ewell,  lady,*'  he  said,  *«  I  will  return 
very  speedily,  and  I  shall  love  you  more  than  ever  I  did 
before,  if  that  is  possible,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  away ; 
and  presently  he  was  seen  bounding  down  from  steep  to 
steep,  like  the  fleet  gazelle  when  pursued  by  the  hun- 
ter. 

And  now,  my  ^ntle  reader,  having  followed  our  little 
mountaineer  in  his  descent,  let  us  torn  our  attention  to  our 
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tkne^herdesB  of  the  AIpe ;  who,  being  seated  on  a  point  of  the 
rock  where  she  was  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  had  now  nearly  obtained  its  midday  height,  had  al- 
ready counted  her  flock,  and  summoned  Aime  to  his  doty. 
For  a  while  the  exulting  cries  of  the  little  boy,  sounding 
more  and  more  remote,  disturbed  the  deep  silence ;  but 
•t  length  these  sounds  had  ceased,  and  the  sflence  remained 
tmbroken,  except  by  the  occasional  bleating  of  the  sheep, 
and  the  rush  of  falling  waters,  the  sound  of  which  was 
brought  to  the  ear  at  mtervals  by  the  breeze,  and  again 
passed  away  in  low  and  almost  inaudible  murmurs. 

Emily,  now  left  alone,  thought  of  her  father,  and  the 
thought  was  delightful.  "  How  is  he  now  engaged  ?"  she 
reflected ; ''  perhaps  in  prayer  for  poor  Christopher :  I  may 
unite  in  these  prayers,  though  not  with  him.  Oh,  my  Chris- 
topher !  my  brother !"  Thus  exclaiming,  for  she  spoke  these 
Words  aloud,  and  adding  to  them  a  short  yet  earnest  prayer, 
she  fell  into  a  state  of  reflection  on  the  early  days  of  child- 
hood ;  and,  insensibly  becoming  lost  in  these  recollections, 
she  took  the  flowers  from  her  basket,  and  began  to  weave  the 
crimson  roses,  with  their  buds  and  leaves,  into  a  garland, 
with  which  she  decorated  her  straw  hat.  This  little  work 
being  completed,  she  again  counted  her  sheep,  and  again 
looked  round  her.  The  rush  of  the  waters  contiimed, 
and  there  was  a  murmur  of  the  wind  amidst  the  higher 
points  of  the  mountain.  A  cloud  had  passed  between  her 
and  Mont  Blanc.  It  was  npw  gone,  and  the  snowy  peak 
had  assumed  a  rosy  hue  of  inexpressible  beauty ;  while 
the  valley  beneath  her  feet,  with  the  unrufiled  bosom  of 
the  lake,  presented  a  calm  and  delightful  scene.  The 
rosee  lay  scattered  on  the  grass  by  Emily.  She  gather- 
ed them  up,  and  occupied  herself  again  in  preparing  ano- 
ther garland ;  which  being  finished,  she  passed  it  over  her 
shoulder ;  thinking  that  it  formed  a  very  appropriate  or- 
nament, over  her  white  dress,  for  one  in  her  present  situa* 
lion. 

When  this  second  garland  was  completed,  as  Wilhelm 
did  not  appear,  she  amused  herself  by  adorning  her  crook 
with  the  residue  of  her  flowers.  She  then  counted  her 
sheep  a^ain,  and  rehearsed  several  of  the  bynms  of  the  Vau- 
dois ;  wishing  for  her  harp,  that  she  might  accompany  it 
with  her  own  voice  in  these  songs  of  praise ;  for  she  thought 
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that  some  lyre  of  simple  construction  would  be  in  unison 
with  her  present  situation. 

At  length,  however,  a  kind  of  disturbance  among  her 
sheep  drew  her  attention ;  they  had  drawn  closely  toffC' 
ther,  and  stood  looking  io  one  direction.  To  add  to  the 
terror  of  Emily,  Aime  was  already  on  the  alert,  his  ears 
were  erect,  and  he  had  uttered  one  or  two  low  growling 
sounds,  and  short  interrupted  barkings.  The  shepherdess 
arose  in  haste ;  she  quitted  her  shady  retreat,  and  grasped 
her  flowery  crook.  It  might  have  been  a  question  at  that 
moment  whether  she  was  not  more  terrified  than  the  very 
lambs  of  her  flock;  neither  would  it  have  been  easy  to 
sav  what  dreadful  enemy  she  had  prepared  herself  to  be- 
hold. 

At  length,  her  eye  beincr  directed  by  the  surer  eye  of 
the  doff,she  was  aware  of  the  point  from  which  the  enemy 
might  be  expected.  It  was  at  that  point  where  the  pas* 
ture-ground  touched  upon  a  little  coppice,  through  which 
the  country-people  had  worn  a  path,  the  entrance  to 
which,  being  embowered  with  thick  trees,  yawned  fearfully 
on  the  terrified  shepherdess.  Emily  had  heard  of  wolves, 
and  read  of  banditti;  and  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  re- 
membrance of  these  should  occur  to  her  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, when  honour  forbade  her  to  run  away  and  forsake 
her  bleating  charge. 

At  length  a  sound,  as  of  steps,  or  voices,  or  of  something 
she  knew  not  what,  issued  from  the  terrific  wood ;  anc[ 
anon,  a  four-footed  hairy  creature,  which  might  perhapn 
be  as  large  as  a  wolf,  if  it  was  not  a  wolf  indeed,  appeared 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  shadowy  archway.  Emily,  in 
increased  terror,  called  on  Aime,  whose  quick  eye  glanced 
from  the  flock  to  the  enemy,  and  from  the  enemy  to  the 
flock,  which  latter  he  seemed  endeavouring  to  keep  toge- 
ther. The  growls  and  barking  of  Aime  now  became  more 
decided,  his  ears  became  more  erect,  and  his  very  hair 
seemed  to  bristle.  The  four-footed  creature  approached ; 
and,  though  it  undoubtedly  had  every  appearance,  and 
the  very  voice,  of  a  creature  of  the  canine  race,  yet  it  was 
impossible  for  Emily  at  that  crisis  to  think  of  any  thing 
but  a  wolf.  The  dog  of  the  mountain  and  he  of  the  wood 
were  now  come  withm  view  of  each  other;  and  they  ne- 
glected not  to  salute  each  other  with  fierce  growling ;  which 
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%tMang  fresh  terror  to  the  trembling  flock,  they  ran  precipi- 
tately down  the  steeps  in  the  northern  border  of  the  pas- 
ture, leaving  the  shepherdess,  who  had  made  one  or  two 
rtin  effoTt9  to  stop  them,  in  a  state  of  such  confumon  and 
ilartn  as  almost  induced  her  to  join  the  routed  party,  and 
flitke  the  best  of  her  way  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Turning,  however,  once  again  to  look,  fearing  that  some 
nischance  might  befall  Aime,  she  saw  a  young  gentleman, 
ffl  the  dress  of  a  sportsman,  advancing  towards  the  dogs, 
whom  he  presently  separated ;  when  Amie  ran  precipitately 
down  the  bffl  ailer  the  sheep.  Emily  waited  not  to  give  a 
second  look  at  the  stranger :  all  she  now  thought  of  was  bow 
to  avoid  him;  but,  in  turning  hastily  round,  her  petticoat 
was  caught  in  a  thorny  bush ;  and,  before  she  could  extricate 
herself,  the  stranger  had  come  up  to  her,  and  o^red  his  ser- 
vices to  assist  her.  She  stammered  some  ejccuse,  and  was 
moving  away,  without  venturing  another  look  at  the  intru- 
der ;  but  he  begged  her  attention  for  a  moment,  expressed 
bis  sorrow  for  the  disturbance  he  had  caused  by  bringing 
his  dog  within  the  precincts  of  her  pasture-ground,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  follow  her  sheep,  and  bring  them  back. 

Emily  thought  of  the  garlands  with  which  she  had  adorn- 
ed herself,  and  the  extraordinary  figure  which  she  must 
make  in  the  eyes  of  this  stranger.  She  felt  it  impossible 
either  to  answer  him  or  look  at  him. 

'« Fair  shepherdess,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  ^  I  fear 
that  I  have  unintentionally  occasioned  you  great  fear.  I 
have  a  thousand  apologies  to  make;  but  let  me  first  assist 
your  dog  to  bring  back  your  sheep,  and  then  I  trust  you  will 
receive  my  acknowledgments  more  favourably.'*  So  say- 
ing, the  young  man  ran  immediately  down  the  pasture,  and 
making  a  circuit  round  the  flock,  shortly  appeared  again, 
driving  the  sheep  before  him. 

During  his  short  absence,  Emily  tried  to  recover  her 
composure,  but  he,  was  with  her  again  before  she  had  suc- 
ceeded; and,  while  wiping  away  a  tear,  which  bad  stolen 
down  her  cheek,  a  tear  too  for  which  she  could  scarcely 
account,  she  heard  his  voice  again,  requesting  her  to  lay 
aside  her  fears,  and  assuring  her  that  he  bad  brought  back 
all  her  sheep. 

Emily  thanked  him;  but  she  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and 
did  not  ventare  to  cast  one  look  towards  him ;  being  too 
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much  impreased  by  the  fkncifiil  appearance  which  fihe  had 
aasuroed. 

'*  I  am  truly  sorry,"  said  the  Strang,  who  seemed  re- 
solved to  increase  his  acquaintance  with  her,  *'  that  I  have 
caused  you  so  much  alarm,  fair  lady;  but  I  had  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  so  doing.  Indeed,  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
scenes  I  was  to  witness  on  this  mountain ;  but  surely  I  am 
come  into  a  land  of  wonders." 

Emily  had  nothing  to  say,  and  especially,  as  she  wa^ 
aware  that  the  young  gentleman  had  made  cme  or  two  at 
tempts  (with  what  success  she  knew  not)  to  obtain  a  vietr 
of  her  face,  which  was  considerably  shaded  by  her  shep 
herdess's  hat. 

'M  am  afraid,"  said  the  stranger, "  that  you  have  not  re 
covered  your  alarm,  Madam.  I  fear  that  you  have  not 
forgiven  me  for  intruding  thus  upon  your  solitary  avoca- 
tion." And  while  he  spoke,  Emily  was  aware,  by  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  that  he  had  some  difficulty  to  restrain  him- 
self from  laughing. 

^  How  rude  he  is !"  she  thought :  "  I  wish  Wilhelm 
would  come  back,  that  I  might  leave  this  place  !" 

^  I  have  heard  much  of  this  country,"  said  the  youDff 
man,  *'  and  of  the  beauty  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  certainly! 
had  no  expectation  of  seeing  such  a  shepherdess,  even  in 
Switzerland  T  had  always  considered  the  Arcadia  of  the 
poets  to  have  had  no  existence  in  real  life ;  but  I  shall  be 
a  sceptic  on  this  subject  no  longer." 

"  Who  cares  what  you  supposed?"  thought  Emily,  turn- 
ing quite  away  from  him  towards  the  sheep. 

'^  I  trust  that  you  have  not  lost  one  of  your  flock,  fair 
shepherdess  !"  said  the  stranger,  fbllowing"  her  steps. 

"  I  should  be  obliged  to  you,  Sir,"  said  Emily,  if ?' 

and  she  hesitated. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you?"  said  the  stranger,  with  alacri- 
ty;  "I  am  wholly  at  your  service." 

Emily  was  silent ;  she  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
^  <«  Would  you  have  the  kindness.  Madam,"  said  the  young 
man,  <'  to  inform  me,  as  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  country, 
whether  there  are  any  other  shepherdesses  on  the  Dole  re- 
sembling yourself?" 

EmUy  did  not  speak. 

"  I  mean  to  «ay,"  conUnued  the  young,  man,  "Mve  the 
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shepherdesses  c^the  Dole,  in  general,  your  sort  of  air  and 
maooer  ?     I  ask  only  for  information,  as  a  traveller." 

Emily  was  atill  silent,  and  the  queatiofi  was  repeated ; 
on  which  she  replied,  somewhat  angrily,  <*  Indeed,  Sir,  I 
don't  know,  I  have  a  very  limited  acquaintance." 

"  I  have  read  of  shepherdesses,"  said  the  stranger,  **  who 
have  united  all  the  elegance  of  courtly  manners  with  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  pastoral  life ;  but  I  always  doubted 
the  existence  of  such  lovely  beings,  till  I  this  morning  vi- 
sited the  Dole.  I  am  only  now  anxious,  Madam,  to  know 
whether  I  am  to  consider  you  an  exception  to  others,  or  a 
sample  of  all  the  shepherdesses  of  the  Alps  ?" 

£niily  was  now  provoked  beyond  endurance,  and  turned 
suddenly  round,  to  desire  the  stranger  to  leave  her  imme- 
diately;  when,  to  her  surprise  and  delight,  she  recognized 
her  former  beloved  friend,  and  the  friend  of  her  brother, 
Charles  Harrington.  This  was  an  overpowering  discovery ; 
and  she  remained  motionless  with  astonishment. 

^  O !  my  Emily  !  my  dear  sister  !  my  own  Emily!"  said 
the  smiling  youth,  '^  and  have  you  at  length  recognised 
your  old  friend  ?  and  do  I  see  you  convertedinto  the  fairest 
shepherdess  the  world  ever  saw  ?  Forgive,  my  lovely  Emi- 
ly, the  uneasiness  I  occasioned  you  by  my  persevering  pur- 
suit of  you  when  you  thought  me  a  stranger ;  but  I  coula  not 
resist  tlie  temptation ;  it  was  too  much  for  me  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  I  could  not  resist  it,  I  must  confess.  I  hope  I  have 
not  offended  beyond  forgiveness." 

**  O,  Charles,"  said  Emily,  <*  this  sudden  me^tinff  has 
quite  overcome  mei"  and  she  burst  into  tears,  and  was 
with  difficulty  preserved  from  falling,  while  she  faintly  ar- 
ticulated the  name  of  Christopher. 

*•  Be  happy,  my  sister,"  replied  Mr.  Harrington ;  •*  wipe 
^away  those  tears.  Your  Christopher,  and  my  Christopher, 
is  at  hand ;  he  waits  only  to  know  whether  be  may  pre- 
sume to  appear.  We  were  told,  by  a  peasant  whom  we 
met  near  the  chateau,  that  you  would  be  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity ;  and  we  hastened  to  seek  you ;  not  presuming  to  pre- 
sent ourselves  before  your  fatner  till  we  had  heard  your 
report.  *• 

This  delightful  assurance  was  too  much  for  Emily,  who 
was  so  wholly  overpowered  by  it  as  to  lose  a  consciousness 
of  all  thatpaceed;  UU,  recovering  her  recollection,  she 
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found  herself  in  the  anns  of  her  brother;  while  her  eeoond 
and  scarcely  leas  dear  brother  was  kneeling  at  her  feet, 
holding  both  her  hands. 

"^  O,  Emily!  dear  Emily!"  were  the  first  words  which 
she  heard  from  her  brother,  **  can  you  forsive  your  Chris- 
topher? and  is  it  here,  upon  my  native  hills,  that  T  am 
restored  to  all  that  is  dear  to  me  on  earth  ?  O  my  €rod !" 
he  added,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  ^^  if  my  father 
will  forgive  me,  I  shall  be  doubly  happy !  O,  my  friend ! 
my  Charles !  my  sister !  my  Emily  !•— how  can  you  be  re- 
warded for  all,  all  you  have  done  for  me  ?" 

There  are  scenes  in  life  which  defy  description;  and 
such  were  those  that  attended  the  restoration  of  Christo- 
pher to  Emily. 

When  composure  was  a  little  restored  to  this  happy 
party,  many  interesting  explanations  followed,  not  neces- 
sary to  be  recapitulated.  Emily  told  of  the  happy  change 
in  her  father'^  character ;  and  it  now  appeared  to  her  for 
what  reason  he  had  set  apart  a  day  for  prayer  and  medi- 
tation ;  for,  on  recollection,  it  was  found  to  be  precisely 
that  day  four  years  since  Christopher  left  his  home ;  and 
it  was,  no  doubt,  in  order  that  be  might  spend  the  day  in 
prayer  for  his  child,  that  this  altered  father  had  desired  to 
be  alone. 

^  O !"  said  Charles  Harrington,  ^*  what  a  proof  is  this 
of  a  changed  heart !  the  Almighty  has,  indeed,  renewed  a 
right  spirit  within  him.  Who,  on  observing  these  things, 
can  question  the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  power  of  God  is  necessary  to  set  man 
free  from  the  dominion  of  sin?  O,  my  Emily!  let  us  pray, 
that,  if  we  have  not  yet  experienced  the  power  of  regene- 
rating and  sanctifying  grace,  we  may  seek  it  as  the  first  of 
blessings.  Happy  as  you  now  are,  my  Christopher,"  add- 
ed the  young  man,  '*  depend  upon  it,  without  religion,  you 
will  not  continue  to  be  so.  You  look  at  me,  EmDy,"  con- 
tinued Charles  Harrington ;  <<  perhaps  you  are  surprised 
to  hear  such  words  from  the  mouth  of  a  military  youth. 
But  I  have  been  blessed  with  convictions  of  the  truth, 
sina»  we  lived  together,  such  as  I  never  before  was  con 
scious  of;  and  it  is  my  grief  that  my  conduct  has  not  been 
answerable  to  these  convictions." 

'^  Your  conduct,  my  fiiendV  aaid  Ghtialo^er:    *<0, 
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Ctoles !  could  I  but  Ii?e  and  act  as  you  do,  1  should  be 
hapmr  indeed !" 

"If  Mr.  Harrington,"  said  Emily,  ** is  a  true  Christian, 
he  will  not,  he  cannot  think  highly  of  himself— he  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  his  own  attainments.  Religion  gives  self> 
knowledge,  and  self-knowledge  must  always  occasion  hu 
mility." 

The  youn^  men  looked  at  Emily,  as  she  spoke,  with  love 
and  admiration ;  and  the  conversation  took  another  turn, 
while  they  still  lingered  in  the  place  where  they  had  first 
met,  and  considered  how  they  should  break  the  news  of 
Christopher's  return  to  his  father. 

At  the  same  time,  Emily  accounted  ibr  the  situation  in 
which  Mr.  Harrington  had  found  her ;  and  observed,  that 
she  must  remain  to  take  care  of  her  fiock  till  the  little 
shepherd-boy  returned  to  take  the  charge  from  her. 

**>  Amiable  shepherdess !"  said  Charles,  '*  I  owe  the  httle 
boy  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  trick  he  played  you  this 
morning ;  it  has  added  unexpected  charms  to  our  meeting." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Harrington!"  said  Emily,  smiling,  "was  it 
not  very  cruel  of  you  to  alarm  me  as  you  did  ?  But  I  for- 
give you  with  my  whole  heart,  since  you  have  brought  my 
brother  back  to  his  family :  but  do  not  suppose  that  the 
little  boy  m^ant  to  play  me  a  trick ;  he  is  too  simple  for 
any  device  of  this  kind ;  it  was  entirely  my  own  proposal 
to  take  charge  of  the  sheep." 

"  Happy  &eep !  happy  pasture !  lovely  hills !  delightful 
country !"  said  Christopher :  "  and  most  happy  am  I  to  be 
returned  to  it  under  such  blessed  auspices !  O,  Emily ! 
you  little  thought  for  whom  you  decorated  yourself  with 
those  charming  flowers !" 

Thus  the  young  people  conversed  till  the  return  of  little 
Wilhelm,  who  hastened  to  inform  Emily  that  he  had  found 
his  book,  and  that  he  felt  greatly  obliged  to  her. 

The  youth  was  much  surprised  to  find  her  in  such 
company;  and  more  so  to  be  thus  addressed  by  Charles! 
''Best  of  little  shepherds,  how  am  I  to  thank  you  for  caus- 
ing such  enjoyment  to  me  this  morning  ?  Never,  never 
(Aall  I  forget  the  happy  and  delightful  scene  of  thepastfire 
ground,  and  that  lovely  shepherdess  I  found  there." 

And  now  Emily,  relieveu  from  her  charge,  returned  her 
crook  to  Wilhelm;  and^  bidding J^im  tell  hia  graMiQ&'ODftT 
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that  their  pray  era  were  answered,  and  that  ehd  had  feond 

her  brother,  the  three  young  people  proceeded  to  the  cha- 
teau. 

It  was  but  midday  when  the  happy  party  reached  the 
house,  and  the  hour  was  ndt  yet  arrived  at  which  the  ma- 
jor had  appointed  to  see  his  dau^ter.  Nevertlieless,  Emily 
stole  soflly  up  to  his  room,  and,  passing  through  the  ante- 
chamber, quietly  opened  his  room-door.  There  (O  pleas- 
ing sight!)  she  saw  her  father  engaged  in  prayer.  He 
started  at  seeing  her,  but  she  advanced  with  the  boldness 
of  one  who  brings  good  tidings;  and,  gathering  speed  as 
she  approached,  she  threw  her  arms  round  him,  before  be 
could  rise,  and,  falling  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  ^  Join 
with  me,  my  father,"  she  said,  *<  in  the  voice  of  thanks- 
giving. Your  prayers  are  heard,  your  supplications  have 
reached  the  throne  of  mercy:  O  myiatner!  my  father! 
your  son  is  found — ^is  returned->-is  in  this,  house — and 
waits  your  forgiveness!" 

^*  Emily !"  said  the  major,  tnraii^  to  her,  <*  my  Bmily !'' 
and,  atteiApting  to  rise,  his  strength  failed  him,  and  bis 
daughter,  weeping  aloud,  could  scarcely  support  him  till 
Charles  and  Christopher  ran  into  the  room. 

O !  who  can  describe  the  scene  that  took  place  ?  Love, 
mercy,  gratitude,  and  tenderness,  had  their  full  scope  and 
most  happy  exercise ;  and  the  once-infidel  father,  on  this 
occasion,  gave  an  indisputable  evidence  of  that  change  of 
heart  effected  oniy  by  infinite  power.  All  anger,  afl  re- 
sentments, on  the  part  of  the  father,  were  past ;  and  the 
Contrite  son  felt  that  he  could  only  atone  for  his  impatience 
and  un&itifulness  by  devoting  his  future  life  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  parent. 

And  now  let  us  attend  this  blessed  family  in  that. last 
hour  of  the  evening,  when,  having  concluded  their  tempe- 
rate meal,  they  united  in  one  act  of  prayer  and  praise,  to 
the  honour  of  divine  grace;  accompanied  by  Madame 
Vauvrier,  who  had  hastened  to  the  chateau  as  soon  as  the 
happy  news  had  feached  her. 

And  now,  T  would  record — ^that  it  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  enable  this  blessed  family  to  ccmtinue  in  those  patl^  of 
piety  into  which  tbey  had  been  happily  introduced,  by  the 
divine  blessing  on  the  inetructidns  of  Madame  Vauvrier; 
that  the  glorious  influenci^  of  the  Spirit  were  never  with- 
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drawn  firom  them ;  that  deep  re|>entance  was  vouchsafed  to 
Christopher;  and  that  he  now  affords  one  of  the  brightest 
examples  which  his  country  can  supply. 

The  infirmities  of  the  major  cut  him  short  before  age 
had  bleached  his  head,  or  he  had  attained  his  fiHiethyear; 
yet  not  until  he  had  held  on  his  knees  the  children  of  lus 
£mily,  who,  in  her  twentieth  summer,  became  the  happy 
and  beloved  wife  of  Mr.  Harrington. 

The  departure  of  the  major  was  easy  and  fbll  of  conso- 
lation ;  a  circumstance  that  occasioned  the  aged  Madame 
Vauvrier,  who  watched  htm  till  the  last  moment,  joyfuUy 
to  exclaim,  «0  God!  I  thank  thee;  for  another  soul  is 
added  to  the  multitudes  of  the  redeemed." 

This  venerable  Christian  was  also  blessed  in  her  death ; 
and  her  daughter's  children,  in  the  third  generation,  are 
now  flourishing  like  cedars  in  Lebanon ;  exemplifying  the 
words  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel — I  have  been  youngs  and 
now  am  old ;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  Hghteouu  forsaken^ 
nor  his  seed  begging  bread.    (Psalm  zxxvii.  25.) 

The  history  of  the  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps  being  con* 
dnded,  the  young  ladies  expressed  their  satisfaction. 

''  My  dear  young  friends,"  said  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
**  if  I  have  found  the  means  of  uniting  pleasure  with  profit, 
I  do  most  sincerely  rejoice ;  and  I  hope  that  when  you 
remember  Major  MuUer  and  his  family,  you  will  feel  the 
conviction  that  the  father  of  the  family  was  unacquainted 
with  happiness  till  he  ceased  to  scoff  and  learned  to  pray.*' 

The  lady  then  requested  the  party  present  to  join  her  in 
devotional  exercises. 

For  a  Spirit  of  Prayer. 

«« O  ALMIGHTY  LORD !  help  us,  thy  sinful  creatures, 
to  pray  to  thee  in  an  acceptable  mdnner ; — inspire  us  with 
a  deep  and  lasting  sense  of  the  obligations  we  are  under  to 
thee,  not  only  for  our  creation  and  preservation,  but  ibr 
the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory.  Let  our  prayers 
arise  to  heaven  as  the  odour  of  holy  incense.  Accept 
them  in  the  name  and  through  the  merits  of  our  blessed 
Saviour ;  and  let  all  our  desires  and  requests  result  from 
the  inspiration  of  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  and  let  not  the  imper 
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fectioxM  of  our  services  binder  their  acceptance  with  thee< 
O  grant  us  the  benefit  of  that  mediation  thou  hast  pro^ 
vided. 

^*  O  most  merciful  God !  we  pray  for  all  mankind  ;  not 
only  for  those  who  have  been  made  sensible  of  their  help- 
less condition,  but  for  all  who  are  now  living  in  sin,  and 
ignorance  and  hardness  of  heart.  We  desire  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  thy  mercy  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We 
would  unite  with  the  publican,  and  say, '  God  be  merciful 
to  us  miserable  sinners.'  O,  pour  into  our  hearts  more  of 
the  grace  of  supplication ;  and  let  a  dae  sense  of  our  un- 
worthiness  and  helplessness  preserve  us  in  a  lowly  state  at 
thy  footstool. 

'<  And  now  to  God  the  Father,*'  4^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Q.  Hov)  many  Sacraments  hath  Christ  ordained  in 
his  church! 

A.  Ty)o  only,  as  generally  necessary  to  Salvation; 
that  is  to  sayj  Baptism^  and  the  Supper  of  the  Ixyrd. 

Q.   What  meanest  thou  by  this  word  Sacrament  7 

A.  Imsan  an  outward  and  visible  Sign  of  an  iip- 
ward  and  spiritual  Grace,  given  unto  uSy  ordained 
by  Christ  himself,  as  a  Means  whereby  we  receive  the 
same,  and  a  Pledge  to  assure  us  thereof. 

Q.  How  many  Parts  are  there  in  a  Sacrament? 

A.  Thoo  ;  the  outward  visible  Sign,  and  the  inward 
spiritual  Grace, 

Q.  What  is  the  outioard  visible  Sign,  or  Form  in 
Baptism? 

A.  Water  J  wherein  the  Person  is  Baptised,  In  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Q.  What  is  the  inward  and  spiritual  Grace? 

A.  A  Death  unto  Sin,  and  a  new  Birth  unto  Righ- 
teousness: for  being  by  Nature  bom  in  Sin,  and  the 
Children  of  Wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the  Children 
of  Grace. 

Q.   What  is  required  of  Persons  to  be  baptised  7 

A.  Repentance,  whereby  they  forsake  Sin;  and 
Faith,  whereby  they  steadfastly  believe  the  Promises 
qf  G(mL  made  to  them  in  that  Sacrament. 

Q.  Why  then  are  Fnfants  baptised^  when  by  Reason 
of  their  tender  Age  they  cannot  perform  them? 

A.  Because  they  promise  them  Soth  by  their  Sure^ 
ties;  which  Promise,  when  they  come  to  Age,  then^ 
selves  are  bo;und  to  perform, 

^  Wb  are  now  drawing,  my  dear  young  people.'^  aaid 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  again  addressing  her  young  ladies^ 
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**  towards  the  end  of  our  proposed  course  of  instmctions ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  hope,  that  you,  as  well  as  myself^ 
will  have  cause  to  look  back  with  pleasure  on  our  frequent 
happy  meetings  in  this  place.  I  trust  they  have  been  as 
profitable  to  me  as  to  you,  for,  in  the  course  of  our  many 
conversations,  I  have  been  led  to  study,  with  more  accu- 
racy, and  in  some  order,  many  subjects,  which,  before,  I 
had.  considered  only  in  a  desultory  manner.  It  is  said, 
that  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered ;  and  I  am  fully 
convinced,  that  a  peculiar  and  especial  blessing  is  be- 
stowed on  those  who,  humbly  trusting  in  the  divine  as- 
sistance, devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  others.'' 

The  young  ladies  expressed  much  tegret  at  the  speedy 
cessation  of  their  happy  meetings ;  and  their  kind  in- 
structress hoped  that  their  meetings  might  be  renewed, 
even  after  the  cause  which  had  first  given  them  rise  had 
ceased  to  operate. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  said,  '<  I  have  another  lit- 
tle manuscript  to  read  to  you,  my  dear  young  people; 
but,  before  I  commence,  I  must  put  some  questions  to  you 
from  the  Church  Catechism." 

The  following  questions  and  answers  were  then  re- 
peated. 

"  Q.  How  many  sacraments  hath  Christ  ordained  in 
his  church? 

"A.  Two  only  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation; 
that  is  to  say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

"  Q.  What  meanest  thou  by  this  word  sacrament? 

''A.  I  mean  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  mward 
and  spiritual  grace,  given  imto  us,  ordained  by  Christ 
himself,  as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and 
a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof. 

'*  Q.  How  many  parts  are  there  in  a  sacrament? 

**A.  Two;  the  outward  visible  sign,  and  the  inward' 
spiritual  grace. 

"  Q.  "VHiat  is  the  outward  visible  sign,  or  fwrn  in  Bap- 
tism? 

"A.  Water;  wherein  the  person  is  baptised,  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of^the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"  Q,  What  is  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ? 

^  A.  A  Death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteous- 
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ness:  for  being  by  nature  bom  in  sm  and  the  children 
of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace.'* 

When  these  questions  and  answers  were  concluded, 
the  lady  of  the  manor  asked  the  yoyng  people  whether 
there  were  any  passages  in  the  portion  of  the  Catechism 
which  had  been  repeated  which  did  not  appear  clear  to 
them. 

"Of  the  word  sacrament,"  said  Miss  Emmeline,  "I 
certainly  do  not  understand  the  etymology." 

"  The  word  sacrament,"  replied  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
^is  derived,  as  I  have  been  informed,  from  the  Latm, 
sacramentum^  which  signifies  an  oath.  Hence  we  un- 
derstand, that  the  individual  who  partakes  of  the  sacrar 
ments  ordained  by  Christ,  binds  himself  in  sdlegiance  to 
Christ,  and  vows  to  be  faithful  to  his  Leader." 

The  lady  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
the  sacraments,  by  showing  that  they  are  emblems,  or 
visible  signs,  of  benefits,  which,  when  received  in  faith, 
become  the  means  of  nourishing  the  soul,  while,  too  of- 
ten, the  unbelief  of  those  who  partake  of  the  outward 
and  visible  sign,  hinders  the  benefit  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace.--She  then  asked  her  young  people  what 
was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  in  the  sacrament  of 
Bs^ism. 

They  answered,  "Water." 

On  whicli,  she  required  them  to  tell  her  what  was  the 
general  signification  of  springs,  fountains,  and  brooks, 
mists,  and  dew,  in  the  language  of  prophecy. 

They  replied,  that  these  emblems  signified  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'or  the  life  from  above. 

"  The  washing  the  body  with  water,"  replied  the  lady, 
"then,  signifies  the  cleansing,  purifying^  and  revivifying 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  apphed  to  the  soul; 
and  when  this  inward  and  spiritual  grace  either  accom- 
panies, follows,  or  prec^es  the  outward  and  visible  sign, 
or  form,  in  Baptism,  the  individual  has  then,  and  not  till 
then,  become  a  partaker  of  the  thing  signified,  and  is 
bom  again  unto  everlasting  life." 

The  lady  then  repeated  the  following  questions  and 
answers. 

"  Q.  What  is  required  of  persons  to  be  baptised? 

**A.  Repentance,  whereby  they  forsake  sin;  and  faith, 
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whereby  they  steadfastly  believe  the  promisesof  CM 
made  to  them  in  that  sacrament. 

"  Q.  Wliy  then  are  infants  baptised,  when  by  reason 
of  iheir  tender  age  they  cannot  perform  them  7  > 

"A.  Because  tney  promise  them  both  by  their  sare^ 
ties;  which  promise,  when  they  come  to  age,  th^nsdves 
are  bound  to  perform." 

*^  I  enlarged  on  the  subject  of  the  baptism  of  in£uits," 
said  the  lady,  "  in  the  early  part  of  our  acquaintanci^ 
my  deur  young  people;  and,  because  I  have  no  doubt, 
should  you  ever  become  mothers,  that  you  wilLbe  most 
anxious  to  devote  your  infants  to  the  Lord,  I  think  it  the 
less  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  in  this  place; 
(BspeciaUy  as  there  is  no  question  in  our  national  Church 
'  as  to  the  propriety  and  importance  of  infant  baptism. 
With  your  permission,  I  will,  therefore,  a<jid  something 
respecting  the  necessity  of  an  entire  change  of  heart ;  or^ 
as  our  Catechiskn  expresses  it,  'a  death  unto  sin,  and 
a  new  birth  unto  righteousness.' 

"I  have  spoken  to  you  largely  and  repeatedly,  my  be- 
loved young  people,  of  the  present  depraved  state  of 
man ;  whereby  he  is  subject  to  everlasting  misery,  and 
is  justly  termed  a  child  of  wrath.  We  are  bom  childrea 
of  wrath,  and  continue  such  till  we  are  born  again. 

"  'Wrath  has  gone  as  wide  as  ever  sin  went,'  said  a 
valuable  old  writer!  'When  angels  sinned,  God  brake 
in  upon  them  as  a  flood :  God  spared  not  the  angels  that 
sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell ;  and  thereby  it  was 
demonstrated,  that  no  natural  excellency  in  the  crea* 
ture  will  shield  it  from  the  wrath  of  God,  if  it  becomes 
a  sinful  creature.' 

"  What  this  wrath  of  God  is,  can  only  be  proved  bf 
its  effects.  Who  can  fully  describe  it  ?  and  what  created 
being  could  bear  it,  if  let  loose  upon  him  in  all  its  fury  ? 
—The  terms,  however,  in  whi6h  the  wicked  are  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  are  sufficiently  marked  to  denote  the  an- 
ger of  the  righteous  God  against  them — Thefoolith  shall 
not  stand  in  thy  sight :  thou  hatest  all  workers  i^  iniquUy* 
Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing:  the  Lord  will 
abhor  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man.  (Psalm  v.  6,  6.)  Ood 
is  angry  with  Vie  wicked  every  day.  (Psdm  vii.  11.) 

"  The  wicked,  in  Scripture,  are  compeared  to  dogs,  and 
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wtnae^  smi  waited  septilchres,  and  even  to  ripers  and 
^reacxnous  serpents.  Being  nnbelieyers,  they  cannot 
please  him;  because,  without  faith,  it  is  impossible  to 
t^ease'Ood;  and  their  very  duties,  because  not  done  in 
mkii,  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord. 

"  The  Almighty  shows  his  hatred  of  «in,  on  occasions 
without  number,  even  in  this  world.  Temporal  death 
fa  tibe  punishment  of  sin.  Every  pain  we  feel,  every  in- 
finnity  we  experience,  every  imperfection  of  our  body, 
vbeth^  visible  or  invisible,  is  the  effect  of  sin,  and  an 
evid^K^  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  it  There  is 
4ieo  the  wrath  of  God  on  man's  soul.  The  natural  man 
can  have  no  communion  with  God;  he  is  separated  £roin 
hkn;  he  is  foolish,  and  shall  not  s^md  in  God's  sight 
^Pndm  Y.  d.) 

^ But,"  cc8|tinued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  ''as,  my 
dear  young  people,  J.  have  carefully  endeavoured  to  es- 
lafalitf^  you  in  the  doctrme  of  man's  depravity,  and  the 
<jonseqiieiit  anger  of  God  against  man,  I  shall  dwell  no 
loogor  on  this  part  of  my  subject;  but  proceed  to  explain 
Jiow  needful  it  is  that  he  should  be  entirely  renewed 
in  tiie  spirit  of  his  mind,  and  become  a  new  creature 
hi  Ckrisi  Jesus,  before  he  can  become  an  object  of  the 
divine  eomplaeency. . 

^  We  must,  therefore,  consider  how  man  may  be  re- 
covered from  this  state  in  which  he  is  bom,  and  inquire 
Whether  he  is  able,  of  himself,  to  effect  this  recovery. 

^I  answer,  from  Scripture,  that  he  cannot;  for  the 
.€ksriptiHe  saith,  WTien  we  were  yet  without  strength^  in  due 
Mm^  ChriH  died  far  the  ungodly,  (Rom.  v.  6.)  JVb  man 
can  come  to  me  except  the  Father,  which  hath  tent  me,  draw 
kirn.  (John  vi.  44.) 

«  True  wisdom;  then,  consists  in  being  sensible  of  our 
utter  depravity  and  helplessness ;  and  in  a  disposition  to 
receive  the  Saviour  with  thankfulness,  and  f  if  we  are 
enabled  to  obey)  to  give  the  glory  to  him  to  whom  only 
it  is  due.  Hence  it  l^longs  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  restore 
the  lost  sinner  to  a  state  of  grace  and  favour,  by  hum- 
bling the  soul,  abasing  self,  and  creating  a  desire  for  di- 
vine assistance. 

**  We  proceed  now,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor, 
"to  describe  this  state  pf  grace,  or  recovery  of  human 
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nature,  into  which  all  that  shall  partake  of  eternal  hap- 
piness must  be  translated,  sooner  or  later,  while  in  ttus 

world. 

"  This  change,  which  is,  as  I  before  said,  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  called  regeneration,  or  the  new  birtk 
It  is  a  real  and  radical  change,  whereby  the  man  is  made 
a  new  creature.  (2  Cor.  v.  17.)  The  old  man  is  put  off; 
the  new  man  is  put  cm.  As  it  is  written,  lyuUiyeptd cff 
concerning  the  former  convertaHon^  the  old  man,  whUhu 
corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  luHt;  and  he  renewed  iii 
ihe  tpirit  of  your  nUnd  ;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man, 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousnese  and  true  hoU' 
nete."  (Eph.  iv.  22—24.) 

The  lady  then  paused  for  a  moment ;  after  which,  she 
added,  "  I  have  by  me  a  short  history  of  two  young  la- 
dies, in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  is  clearly 
elucidated ;  and,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  read  it  to  you, 
I  shall  forbear  to  enlarge  on  the  doctrine,  so  much  as  I 
should  have  done^  had  it  not  been  so  fully  explained  in 
the  course  of  this  narrative.  Permit  me,  however,  to 
caution  you.  Be  solicitous,  my  young  friends,  to  avoid, 
in  this  important  aifeir,  every  deception.  It  is  very  easy, 
through  the  love  of  self,  and  satanic  influence,  to  sup- 
pose &is  change  to  have  taken  place  where  it  has  not 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  my  dear  young  people, 
that  we  should  be  aware  of  this ;  and  that  we  should  be 
disposed  to  search  our  own  hearts,  lest  we  should  be  de- 
luded to  our  everlasting  shame. 

"Many,  I  fear,  call  the  Church  their  tnother,  whom 
God  will  riot  own  to  be  his  children.  Simon  was  bap- 
tized, yet  still  remained  in  the  gall  of  l^ttemess.  (Acts 
viii.  13,  23.)  Judas  received  the  sacramental  bread  and 
'  wine  from  the  hand  of  our  Lord  himself ;  yet  was  it  said 
of  that  man, '  It  would  have  been  better  for  him  had  he 
never  been  bom.' 

"  Education  may  moderate  the  passions  of  men,  and 
render  them  amiable;  but  it  cannot  change  the  heart. 
Men  are  often  induced  by  precept,  example,  or  interest, 
to  forsake  profanity  and  scandalous  vices ;  but  neither 
precept  nor  example  can  form  the  new  creation.  Men 
inay  go  through  a  long  and  continued  course  of  duties, 
end  yet  be  wholly  unconverted. 
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*BQt  88 1  have  promised  jrou  an  iHustration  of  this 
sobjecty  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  from  it ;  but  will 
express  my  hope  that  you  will  carefully  distinguish  the 
effect  of  true  and  converting  grace,  in  one  of  the  charac- 
ters I  am  about  to  set  before  you,  from  that  of  the  partial 
change  produced  by  circumstances  in  the  other." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  then  produced  a  manuscript, 
aad  read  as  fcdlows. 

The  History  of  Eleanor  and  Antoinette, 

Near  the  public  road  between  Paris  and  Kouen,  in  a 
srtuaticm  where  the  valley  of  the  Seine  is  considerably 
eontracted  by  the  higher  lands  on  either  side  approach- 
idg  xmusuidly  near  to  each  other,  are  the  large  posses- 
sions of  the  noble  family  of  J .  A  traveller  from  Pa- 
lis may  see  from  the  eminence  of  the  road,  on  the  left 
banks  of  the  river,  the  towers  of  the  chateau  lifting  their 
Gothic  heads  above  the  forest-trees  by  which  they  are 
SQiTomided ;  £uid  not  far  distant,  the  spire  of  the  parish 
church,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery,  which, 
having  been  delivered  to  plunder  during  the  Revolution, 
now  present  only  bare  walls  and  dilapidated  turrets. 
liievertheless,  the  Tour  de  TourtereUe,  which  stands  on 
a  considerat4e  eminence  above  the  castle,  and  which 

|[ives  hts  possessor  the  title  of  the  Baron  de  J ,  still 

remains  m  high  preservation ;  having  escaped,  by  some 
extraordinary  oversight,  the  friry  of  those  who  waged 
Var  again^  all  things  honoufable  or  sacred  among  men. 
It  is  built  of  a  kind  of  chalky  stone,  and  forms  a  strong 
^contrast  with  the  dark  gre^i  of  the  forest. 

The  occupant  of  this  chateau,  and  possessor  of  these 
lapidB,  about  forty  years  before  the  Revolution,  was  Er- 
nest Adolphe,  Baron  of  J ,  an  officer  of  the  guard  of 

honour,  and  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Louis.  Tliis 
nobleman  had  married  a  lady  of  high  and  imperious 
temper,  who  brought  him  one  son  and  one  daughter.  It 
had  been  long  determined  in  the  family  to  marry  this 
daughter,  Mademoiselle  Adele  de  Jr —  to  the  Marquis 

de  F ,  a  man  of  three  times  her  age.    But  while  the 

relations  on  both  sides  were  engaged  in  drawing  out  the 
f^tlements  and  preparing  the  marriage  gifts,  the  young 
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lady  effected  a  union  with  a  Mr.  Northington,  who  had 
been  an  officer  in  an  Irish  brigade,  and  with  whom  she 
had  become  acquainted  in  a  way  unknown  to  her  mo- 
ther. For,  although  Uie  utmost  ucenise  is  allowed  to  fe- 
males, in  France,  after  marriage,  the  French  motfaos 
perhaps  ex(^  the  English  matrons  in  their  care  of  their 
unmarried  daughters. 

Immediately  after. this  marriage,  Mirs.  Northington, 
being  utterly  rejected  by  her  family,  accompanied  her 
huslMUfid  to  Ireliuid,  where  she  remained  till  the  impro- 
'  Tident  couple  had  nearly  expended  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Northington's  patrimony ;  when  the  lady  saddenly  be- 
came a  widow,  Mr.  Northington  having  fsJlea  an  eariy 
victim  to  the  irregularities  of  his  conduct 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Northington,  who 
found  herself  in  the  possession  only  of  a  slender  annuity, 
removed  from  Ireland  to  England,  with  her  two  daugh- 
ters, Eieanore  and  Antoinette;  where,  after  having  tried 
various  places,  she  at  length  settled  in  a  small  house  in 
the  beautiful  town  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire;  being  iii> 
duced  to  fix  there,  by  a  hope  of  sometimes  seeing  some 
individuals  of  her  own  nation ;  the  town  being  a  fovour- 
ite  place  of  residence  of  foreigners  when  in  l&igland. 

Notwithstanding  her  misfortunes,  Mrs.  NorthingtOB 
ftill  retained  aU  the  gaiety,  and  I  may  add,  levity,  of 
manner^  commonly  attributed  to  persons  of  h»  vBr 
tion.  Thoug:h  she  had  suffered'  considerably  by  i& 
health,  by  which  her  appearance  had  been  much  injured, 
she  still  appeared  in  an  afternoon,  or  when  in  company, 
with  her  head  dressed  with  artificial  flowers,  and  her 
sallow  cheeks  tinged  with  rouge ;  while  the  same  Te- 
hement  desire  for  admiration  stUl  influenced  her  as  had 
actuated  her  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  vigour  of 
her  days. 

The  hoary  head  is  a  ctwm  ofglory^  if  it  he  found  m  th» 

way  of  righieoumegs;  (Prov.  xvi.  31.)  but  when  the 

,  vanity  and  folly  of  youth  accompany  the  inflrmities  of 

age,  we  behold  a  spectacle  at  once  the  most  melancholy 

and  ridiculous  which  human  nature  can  present 

There  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  H^^ding,  (hough 
separated  from  the  more  populous  part  of  it  by  a  laig© 
and  elevated  green  called  the  Forbury,  the  remains  of 
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an  ancient  abbey,  styi  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  near 
it  a  mound  tlirown  up  in  the  feudal  ages,  with  the  vene* 
rable  remains  of  a  cathe^al  church  standing  in  a  gar« 
den»  The  abbey  for  some  years  past  has  been  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  a  school  for  young  ladies,  and  its  an* 
tique  halls  and  towers,  which  formerly  resounded  witii 
the  orisons  of  the  monks,  are  now  made  frequently  to 
re-echo  with  the  shrill  cries  and  jocund  revelry  of  thought- 
lees  infancy* 

This  ancient  building  is  fronted  by  a  large  garden,  in* 
closed  on  one  side  by  a  high  bank  artificially  raised,  on 
which  is  a  terrace-walk  commanding  a  view  of  the  mea* 
dows  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  other  by  a  high  wall. 
A  gateway,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  abbey,  is  without 
the  garden ;  and  beneath  it  is  the  road  to  a  small  street| 
at  the  back  of  the  abbev. 

It  was  in  this  street  that  Madame  Northington  (for#ie 
adopted  Ihe  title  of  Madame  on  her  acrival  at  Reading) 
took  a  small  house,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  sending  her 
daughters  to  a  school  at  the  abbey.  And  it  afforded  no 
small  degree  of  pastime  to  the  young  ladies,  whose 
sleeping  apartments  were  in  the  back  part  of  the  housC} 
to  observe  the  manoeuvres  of  Madame  NorthuigtoU} 
whose  small  abode  was  entirely  overlooked  from  the 
turrets  of  the  abbey. 

A  neat  undress,  or  dishabille,  is  much  ^admired  in 
England,  but  for  the  most  part  held  in  utter  contempt 
by  the  fine  ladies  of  our  neighbouring  country.  But, 
however  this  may  be*  Madame  Northin^n,  whose  doors 
were  never  at  any  nour  closed  to  a  native  of  France, 
was  in  consequence  often  under  the  necessity  of  receiv- 
ing her  visiters  in  her  morning-dress.  This  dress,  while, 
aihe  resided  in  Reading,  consisted  of  a  pelisse,  or  larbar* 
dour,  of  tarnished  silk,  worn  without  any  apparent  linen, 
a  pair  of  coloured  slippers,  with  or  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  stockings,  as  it  suited  the  convenience  of 
the  weaker;  there  l^ing  no  cap  or  other  head-dress, 
nnless  it  might  be  now  and  then  a  coloured  silk  hand- 
kerchief, the  well-pomaded  hair  being  platted  and  turn- 
ed up  behind,  and  combed  from  the  face  in  front. 

in  this  elegant  costume  the  foreign  lady  was  often  seen 
complimenting  her  acquaintances  as  far  as  the  gate  of  her 
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little  garden ;  not  at  nil  disconcerted  by  the  appeannee 
she  might  be  supposed  to  make  in  the  eyes  of  her  visi' 
ters ;  or,  if  she  thought  at  all,  trusting  to  her  elegant  ap- 
pearance in  the  afternoon,  to  obliterate  the  reme^ranoe 
of  her  morning  dishabille. 

The  household  of  Madame  conidsted  of  a  tingle  do- 
mestic whom  she  had  brought  with  her  firom  Ireland,  an 
affectionate  and  devoted  character,  and  not  leas  an  origi- 
nal than  her  n[U8tress.  This  damsel,  from  the  ciremn- 
stance  of  her  residence  in  England,  from  being  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  from  having  hved  several  years  with  a 
mistress,  whose  manners  were  altogether  Frraich,  was 
as  odd  a  compound  of  the  three  nations  as  could  be  eoa- 
ceived.  She  had  some  of  the  qualifications  and  some  of 
the  defects  of  each  country.  She  could  prepare  a  volroa- 
vent  or  a  soufflet  with  considerable  skill;  she  could 
perform  the  part  of  a  JUle-de-chambre  With  more  adroit- 
ness than  could  have  been  expected  by  any  one  who  ob- 
served her  clumsiness;  could^johi,  with  some  credit  to 
herself,  in  general  conversation  when  serving  the  coflbe 
to  the  guests ;  and  could  gossip  and  sip  tea  with  any 
maid-servant  of  Reading.  *And,  although  a  very  delicate 
English  lady  might  not  have  coveted  her,  she  was  a  real 
comfort  to  her  mistress. 

Madame's  house,  though  entirely  English  in  con8t^l^ 
tion,*  consisting  of  a  small  vestibule,  a  kitchen  on  one 
hand,  and  a  parlour  on  the  other,  with  a  siiitable  naah 
ber  of  bed-rooms  above,  was  completely  French  Ivith  re- 
spect to  its  furniture  and  decorations,  having  no  resedi- 
blance  to  the  dapper  neatness  of  an  humble  Engliah 
dwellings  The  floors  were  entirely  without  carpets,  tbe 
furniture  mismatched,  the  elegant  shawls  and  embroi- 
dered dresses  of  Madame  were  to  be  seen  hanging  on 
pegs  and  nails  against  the  parlour  wall ;  whOe  a  supeib 
Parisian  time-piece  on  the  chimney-piece  was  the  oaly 
ornament  which  the  place  could  boast 

Those  who  visited  Madame  in  a  morning  might  not 
unfrequently  find  her  playing  a  trictrac  with  one  of  her 
countr3rmen,  whose  loose  surtout  and  morrocco  slippers 
corresponded  with  her  own  degant  appearance;  iht 
Irish  damsel  conung  hi  at  intervals  to  receive  directions 
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Isrtlie  fricassee,  ¥iiich  was  to  be  prepared  for  the  re> 
past  at  noon. 

In  the  evening  this  parlour  was  the  common  resort  of 
all  the  idle  foreigners  who  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  here,  in  the  sprightly  conversation 
of  Madame,  they  found  an  enjoyment  with  which  the 
more  correct  and  less  animated  society  of  the  English 
Jadiies  could  never  supply  them* 

As  Madame  Northington,  f^om  her  public  mode  of  lifci 
had  no  leisure,  and,  from  her  desultory  habits,  little  in«> 
clination,  to  carry  on  the  education  of  her  children,  she 
found  it  very  convenient  to  send  her  young  people,  at 
first,  as  day-boarders,  and  afterwards  as  entire  boarders, 
to  the  abbey,  only  reserving  to  herself  the  privflege  oi 
enjoying  their  company  on  a  Sunday  afternoon;  Stmday 
being  a  day^which  she  considered  should  be  devoted  to 
pleasure.  And  herein  we  agree  with  her:  Sunday  ought 
to  be  a  day  of  rest  and  pleasure,  though  perhaps  we 
might  diflfer  from  Madame  in  our  definition  of  the  word 
pleasure;  for,  to  use  a  homely  but  expressive  phrase  on 
this  occasion,  ^<  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  anodier  man's 

Eoison;"  and  that  person  who  has  once  enjoyed  the  de- 
ght  of  feeding  on  the  bread  of  heaven,  has  no  wish 
to  return  to  fc^  on  the  husks  of  the  world;  and  he 
who  has  obtained  the  privilege  of  wandering,  in  divine 
meditation,  among  the  delightful  regions  of  millennial 
and  heavenly  glory,  where  the  Saviour  so  eminently 
blesses  his  redeemed  ones,  would  be  sorry  to  exchange 
these  glorious  privileges  for  those  empty  enjoyments 
which  Madame  term^  pleasure.— But,  to  cease  from 
these  reflectioTfs,  and  to  continue  our  story. 

Eleanore  and  Antoinette  lost  Jittle  by  their  exchange 
of  the  seclusion  of  the  school-room  on  a  Sunday  evening 
for  the  gaiety  of  their  mother's  house.  For  at  that  pe- 
riod religion  obtained  no  part  of  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  within  the  walls  of  the  seminary  of  the  abbey 
at  Reading.  The  young  ladies  were  indeed  taken  to 
church,  where,  having  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  smo- 
thered titters,  low  whispers,  and  peeping  at  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  next  pew,  it  was  considerei  that  their  reli- 
gious duties  were  fulfilled ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  eating,  walking,  lounging,  and  gossipping  in  the 
IV.  3  E 
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garden,  parlour,  dancing-room,  or  bed-room ;  and  if  any 
individual  of  the  family,  being  more  pious  than  the  rest, 
ventured  to  produce  a  Bible,  a  general  murmur  of  con- 
tempt or  burst  of  ridicule  proceeded  from  every  lip. 

This  is  indeed  a  sad,  but  I  fear  too  true,  a  picture  of 
the  state  of  schools  in  general,  about  forty  years  ago.  At 
the  same  tim&  {>erhap8,  more  attention  than  usual  was 
paid  in  this  school  to  some  other  branches  of  education. 

A  good  French  accent,  a  graceful  carriage,  and  an  ae- 
curate  ear  for  nanisic.  were  highly  prized  at  the  abbey; 
and  as  Eleanore  and  Antoinette  possessed  all  these  in 
uncommon  perfection,  and  were  very  good  figures,  coin- 
bining  in  their  persons  the  vivacity  and  brilliance  of 
their  mother's  nation  with  the  fine  bloom  of  their  father's, 
they  were  generally  esteemed  as  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  school,  and  set  forward  in  the  most  prominent  situa* 
tions  on  every  occasion  of  display.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  disparity  in  the  dispositions  of  these 
young  people.  Eleanore  had  much  vanity,  which  in- 
duced her  to  accommodate  herself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  humours  of  those  about  her,  and  readily  to  adopt 
their  modes  and  sentiments,  to  obtain  a  sort  of  popu- 
larity; while  Antoinette  was  more  reserved,  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  an  impressioa 
upon  her,  that  impression,  when  made,  was  more  lasting 
than  any  which  could  be  made  on  her  sister,  l^ese 
were  the  peculiarities  of  their  di^ositions;  but,  in  com- 
mon with  all  otlier  persons  in  an  unregenerate  state,  they 
were  both  equally  influen/ced  by  selfish  motives  of  action, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  their 
own  interests.  And  in  this  place  it  may  perhaps  be  a 
useful  speculaticHi  to  consider  how  far  the  unconverted 
man  may  have  the  appearance  of  what  is  good. 

Man,  m  his  unregenerate  state,  may  be  led  to  what  is 
outwardly  right,  by  some  remains  of  natural  affection, 
by  prudence,  by  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  by 
example,  by  good  education,  by  fear  of  punishment  and 
hope  of  reward.  But,  say  the  Articles  of  our  Church, 
as  "  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to  God,  foras- 
much as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither 
do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grace  j  yea,  rather^ 
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Ibr  that  they  are  not  doire  as  God  hath  willed  and  com- 
maaded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have 
the  nature  of  sin.'^  (See  I3th  Article,) 

Neither  is  there  any  injustice  in  this ',  for,  I  ask  you, 
what  monarch  on  earth  would  feel  himself  under  obli- 
gation to  any  one  of  his  servants  or  subjects,  who,  in- 
etead  of  labouring  to  serve  him  and  promote  his  glory, 
exerted  huafiself,  however  wisely  and  prudently],  in  es- 
tablishing his  own  honour,  and  in  exalting  his  own 
household?  Would  not  such  a  monarch  say,  "That 
man  may  have  done  well  for  himself,  and  he  has  receiv- 
ed his  Teward,  but  he  has  no  demands  upon  me."  '  Now, 
as  the  relation  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  is 
infinitely  more  close  than  that  between  the  servant  and 
the  master,  that  man,  who,  forgetting  God,  goes  about 
to  establish  his  own  righteousness  and  promote  his  own 
honour,  is  infinitely  more  to  be  blamed  than  the  servant 
who  separates  his  interest  from  that  of  his  rightful  lord. 
But  every  unrenewed  and  carnal  man  is  guilty  of  this 
sin.  Wherefore  we  must  agree  with  the  words  of  the 
Article,  and  confess  that  such  works  as  spring  not  from 
laith  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin.  If  we  look  well  to 
our  hearts,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  so. — But  to  return  to 
our  story. 

Eleanore,  in  common  with  many  persons  of  her  fa- 
ther's country,  had  a  quick  insight  into  character — a 
valuable  quality,  when  rightly  directed,  but  a  dangerous 
gift  in  the  possesskm  of  an  irreligious  person ;  because 
It  frequently  occasions  the  individual,  not  only  to  de- 
oeire  others,  tot  also  to  mislead  himself.  However, 
among  the  undisceming  persons  by  whom  she  was  edu- 
cated, this  talent  enabled  the  child  to  become  a  very  po- 
pular character ;  and  although  now  and  then  some  in- 
stances of  dissimulation  were  brought  forward  and 
exposed  her  to  censure,  yet  she  generally  had  the  ad- 
dress to  extricate  herself  from  these  difilculties,  and  to 
retain  the  general  regard  in  which  she  was  held.  An- 
toinette had  also  some  friends,  but  they  were  fewer  than 
her  sister'a. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  years  of  the  early  childhood  of 
tiie  daughters  of  Af  adame  passed  away  with  little  im- 
provement in  useful  knowledge,  without  pny  advance- 
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inent  towardis  better  things,  and  in  the  daily  acquire* 
ment  of  the  corruptions  of  the  world  and  its  vice^ 
which  may  be  obtained  in  every  place  of  edacaxitm 
where  the  closest  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  private  ha- 
bits of  each  individual. 

When  Eleanore  had  attained  her  fourteenth  and  An- 
toinette her  thirteenth  year,  Madame  Northington,  be- 
coming weary  of  her  situation^  and  having  received  in- 
formation of  her  father  not  being  likely  to  live  long, 
resolved  to  leave  her  daughters  at  school,  and  go  over  to 
France ;  hoping  to  be  able  to  bring  about  some  recon- 
ciliation wiUi  her  friends,  and  to  obtain  some  little  ad- 
dition to  her  narrow  income. 

About  the  same  time,  an  old  lady,  who  had,  fifty 
years  before,  received  her  education  under  the  roof  of 
the  abbey,  wished  to  finish  her  days  where  she  had 
spent  many  years  of  her  youth ;  and  prevailed  upon  the 
managers  of  the  school  to  allow  her  the  use  of  a  plea- 
sant  apartment,  in  a  sufficiently  quiet  comer  of  the  old 
building,  to  which  there  was  access  by  a  grand  stair- 
case, little  resorted  to  by  the  younger  part  of  the  family. 

This  room  had  a  window  opening  into  the  garden 
where  the  young  people  used  to  play ;  and  here  Sie  old 
lady  loved  to  sit,  in  a  summer  evening,  pondering  on  the 
days  that  were  gone,  and  thinking  of  Sie  generation  now 
nearly  passed  away,  with  whom  she  bad  oflen  gambolled 
on  the  same  spot. 

This  old  lady  (whom  we  shall  now  call  Mrs.  Hay) 
had,  in  her  time,  been  a  celebrated  beauty.  She  had 
married  happily,  and  had  reared  several  lovely  children 
almost  to  maturity ;  but  she  had  experienced  the  loss  of 
beauty,  and  was  now  a  widow,  and  childless.  Yet  it 
had  pleased  the  Lord,  by  bringing  her  to  a  knowledge 
of  redeeming  love,  and  of  the  blessings  prepared,  in  a 
future  world,  for  those  who  are  united  to  the  Saviour,  to 
compensate  her,  yea,  more  than  compensate  her,  for  the 
worldly  comforts  which  she  had  lost  And  now  no 
^other  care  remained  to  her  than  to  do  what  little  good 
was  in  her  power,  while  waiting  ttie  summons  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ. 

The  infirmities  of  Mrs.  Hay  were  such,  that  she  never 
left  lier  room,  excepting  when  carried,  by  two  servants. 
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to  a  sedan-chair,  in  which  she  was  conveyed,  erery  Sun- 
day, to  a  place  of  worship ;  and,  as  there  happened,  at 
Ihat  time,  to  be  a  truly  apostolic  minister  in  Reading, 
she  found  real  benefit,  and  ever-new  delight,  in  her 
weekly  attendance  on  his  ministry.  Notwithstanding 
tiiese  iniirmities,  the  pious  old  lady  found  means  of  be* 
ing  ysefiil,  in  her  own  little  sphere,  among  the  young 
people  witii  whom  she  resided.  She  provided  herself 
wi^  many  books,  adapted  for  the  pious  instruction  of 
youth  5  and  not  a  day  passed  in  which  one  or  other  of 
the  littie  inhabitants  of  the  abbey  was  not  introduced  to 
take  her  tea  with  the  old  lady ;  where,  after  having  been 
duly  regaled  with  bunns,  and  other  luxuries  equally 
pleasing  to  the  infant  palate,  the  good  old  lady  presented 
aer  visiter  with  a  book,  and  took  occasion  to  point  out 
to  her  certain  important  truths  of  our  blessed  religion. 
Thus  this  excellent  person  continually  busied  herself  in 
sowing  the  good  seed,  quietly  waiting  the  pleasure  of 
(he  Lord  to  prosper  her  humble  labours. 

Among  the  young  people  who  particularly  excited  the 
attention  of  Mrs.  Hay,  were  f^eanore  and  Antoinette ; 
who  were  the  children  of  a  nominal  Protestant  and  a 
tesl  Papist 

YHien  Mrs.  Hay  discovered  that  their  mother  was  ab- 
B^t,  and  their  father  dead,  and  that  they  were  actually 
without  friends  in  the  country,  she  invited  them  fre- 
quently to  her  apartment ;  and  rendered  these  visits  so 
agreeable  to  them,  that  they  became  exceedingly  anxious 
for  the,  renewal  of  their  pleasure. 

Madame  Northington,  after  having  been  a  few  weeks 
in  France,  became  more  lax  in  her  correspondence  with 
the  governess  of  her  children,  and  often  allowed  months 
to  pass  without  writing ;  she  also  became  more  tardy  in 
her  remittances,  scarcely  paying  the  expenses  of  her 
daughters!'  board,  and  leaving  them  very  deficient  with 
resj^ct  to  clothes. 

When  Mrs.  Hay  understood  this  circumstance,  she 
came  very  liberally  forward  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
little  girls ;  and  thus  she  obtained  a  more  decided  in- 
fluence over  them.  Eleanore  and  Antoinette  were  ar- 
.rived  at  that  age  when  a  deficiency  of  suitable  apparel  is 
perhaps  more  severely  felt  than  at  any  other ;  and  there- 
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fore  they  were  by  no  means  inseiiaible  of  the  kmdaeM 
of  the  friend  who  rescued  them  from  the  mortifieation 
of  appearing  more  meanly  dressed  than  their  school- 
leQows. 

Thus  Mrs.  Hay  obtained  a  considerable  influence,  as  I 
before  said,  over  these  young  people ;  and,  as  she  wai 
also  revered  by  the  heads  of  the  household,  (who  thought 
it  not  improbable  that  they  might  be  remembered  in  her 
will,)  she  was  allowed  to  receive  them  in  her  room 
whenever  she  pleased,  to  give  them  what  instructicHis 
she  chose,  and  even  to  take  them  with  her  to  the  place 
of  worship  above  mentioned. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  pious  person,  of  any  denomina- 
tion, to  refrain  from  inculcating  his  own  principles  on 
the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  continually  associates; 
hence,  Mrs.  Hay  anxiously  laboured  to  instruct  these 
young  people  in  those  pure  and  Christian  doctrines 
which  she  herself  believed.  She  at  first  began  to  feed 
them  with  the  simple  milk  of  the  Gospel,  such  as  is  givoi 
to  the  babes  in  Christ;  and  when  they  seemed  to  have 
received  and  fully  digested  this,  she  proceeded  to  give 
them  stronger  meat. 

Although  the  instructions  given  to  these  two  young 
people,  by  the  other  parts  of  the  family,  were  contrary 
to  those  imparted  by  Mrs.  Hay,  yet  the  truths  imparted 
by  Mrs.  Hay  were  not  wanting  in  their  influence  over 
their  minds;  especially,  as  they  received  considerahie 
weight  from  the  sense  of  obligation  which  they  could 
not  but  feel  towards  the  old  lady.  However,  during  the 
last  year  of  their  residence  at  school,  this  excellent  old 
lady  died;  and,  som6  months  afterwards,  Madame 
Northington  returned  to  England,  having  obtained  no- 
thing by  her  Journey  to  France  but  a  small  increase  of  in- 
come ;  her  father  having  refused  to  see  her  before  his 
death,  and  her  other  relations  persisting  in  their  refusal 
to  acknowledge  her. 

When  Madame  arrived  in  England,  she  sent  a  friend 
to  discharge  her  debts  at  the  school,  and  to  bring  h« 
daughters  to  her,  at  a  little  village  in  one  of  the  southern 
counties  of  England;  where  she  had  taken  a  small  houses 
and  where  she  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  residing  near  a 
distant  relation  of  her  late  husband— a  lady  of  consider- 
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able  property,  and  well  disposed  to  treat  her  with  kind- 
ness. 

This  village  was  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  com^ 
manding  a  distant  view  of  the  sea ;  and  possessing,  among 
other  a^antages,  one  which  was  more  rarely  found,  a 
few  years  ago,  than  we  trust  it  now  is ;  viz.  a  pious  and 
enlightened  minister  of  religion,  and  a  population  at  least 
well  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  faith.  Mrs. 
Montague  (the  lady  above  mentioned  as  a  relation  of  the 
late  Mr.  Northington)  was,  also,  a  benevolent  and  chari- 
table woman,  lively  and  agreeable  in  conversation,  and 
engaging  to  young  people,  although  strictly  rehgious. 

In  this  society,  Eleanore  presently  discovered  that 
what  she  had  learned  from  Mrs.  Hay  rendered  her  com- 
pany more  acceptable  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been ;  and  Antoinette,  from  frequently  hearing  the  same 
things  repeated  which  she  had  first  heard  from  the  old 
lady  at  the  boarding-school,  was,  by  the  divine  Messing, 
led  to  meditate  more  seriously  on  these  subjects  than  she 
had  ever  before  done.  But,  as  I  shall  have  occasion,  by 
and  by,  to  speak  more  particularly  on  the  effects  which 
this  society  produced  upon  the  young  people,  I  refrain 
from  enlarging  upon  them  in  this  place. 

The  person  sent  by  Madame  Northington  for  her 
daughters  was  an  aged  relation,  whom  she  had  met  in 
her  travels,  and  who  had  accompanied  her  to  England ; 
intending  to  remain  with  her  some  time  in  her  retreat 
He  had  all  the  politeness  and  all  the  affability  of  an  old 
beau  of  the  past  age ;  could  play  at  tric-trac,  dance  a 
minuet,  and  prepare  a  stew,  with  equal  facility ;  and  was 
equally  animated  when  talking  politics,  or  giving  direc- 
tions for  making  a  French  pie.  He  wore  a  silk  night- 
cap at  home,  with  a  large  surtout,  and  red  morocco  slip- 
pers ;  but,  when  seen  abroad,  generally  appeared  in  an 
old  military  coat,  and  with  a  chapeau  quarre. 

This  old  gentleman  (whom  we  shall  call  Monsieur 
Beaufleur)  conducted  the  young  ladies  very  safely, 
through  London,  to  the  quiet  retreat  in  which  their  mo- 
ther 1^  taken  up  her  residence,  and  warmly  shared  in 
the  joy  of  the  old  lady  when  she  ran  out,  through  her 
little  garden,  to  embrace  her  daughters,  from  whom  she 
had  t^n  80  long  separated. 
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I  hare  given  you  some  idea  of  Madame's  house  ill 
Reading,  and  of  the  style  of  its  embellishments.  The 
interior  of  her  new  abode  was  neither  larger  nor  better 
arranged ;  but  its  external  charms  were  such  as  to  give 
delight  to  the  most  insensible  beholder.  It  stood  on  the 
side  of  a  narrow  dingle,  the  hill  rising  above  it  to  a  con- 
siderable height ;  while,  in  front,  it  commanded  a  view 
down  the  dale  even  to  the  sea.  The  heights  above  the 
house  were  clothed  almost  to  their  summits  by  forest 
trees;  the  Whole  scene  affording  the  most  pleasing  re- 
treat for  deep  solitude  and  retirement,  interrupted  only 
in  one  instance,  where  the  roofs  of  a  few  houses,  belong- 
ing to  a  neighbouring  village,  appeared  peeping  from 
among  the  trees ;  the  rest  of  £e  village  being  withdrawn 
from  view  by  the  winding  of  the  valley. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mrs.  Northingtoa's  house 
was  a  garden,  at  that  season  of  the  year  blooming  with 
many  rose  trees ;  which,  together  with  a  jasmine  that 
cicpt  over  the  rustic  porch  in  front  of  the  cottage,  shed 
a  perfVime  far  and  wide  through  the  valley. 

After  the  first  exclamations  of  joy  had  passed  between 
the  mother  and  daughters, — exclamations  by  no  means 
so  tempered  on  the  part  of  Madame  as  those  which 
would  nave  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  a  lady  of  the 
same  rank  of  our  own  country, — ^the  young  people  were 
led  into  the  house ;  where  their  mother  regaled  them  with 
fruit  and  coffee,  served  by  the  same  Irish,  French,  and 
English  damsel  before  mentioned ;  who,  having  accom« 
panied  Madame  through  all  her  perambulations,  was 
now  again  become  her  sole  handmaid  in  her  new  dwelling. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  the  arrival  of  two  accomplish- 
ed and  exceedingly  handsome  young  ladies  in  a  small 
country  place,  and  young  ladies  too,  distantly  related  to 
the  great  lady  of  the  village,  should  make  som^  tdk  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  many  should  be  anxious  to 
see  them.  Accordingly,  the  day  after  the  arrival  of 
Eleanore  and  Antomette,  most  of  the  persons  in  the  vU- 
lage  and  neighbourhood,  who  were  in  a  condition  to  pay 
visits,  called  upon  Madame;  and  Mrs.  Montague,  in 
character  of  a  cousin  of  their  father,  invited  the  whole 
family  to  her  house,  and  showed  every  kindness  which 
could  uossibly  be  expected. 
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Lve  before  said,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  yiUage 
)lessed  with  a  pious  minister;  ,Mrs.  Montague  idso 
ious ;  and  through  her  influence,  there  were  many 
sors  of  religion  in  the  place;  on  whose  character 
>iild  not  wish  to  decide,  although  certain  incon- 
;ies  in  their  conduct  must  lead  one  to  suspect  that 
of  them,  at  least,  professed  more  than  they  re^y 

.  Montague  was  a  lady  of  high  extraction.  She 
ien  handsome,  and  certainly  enjoyed  superior  ta- 
br  conversation,  with  an  extent  of  general  know- 
not  common  in  females.  She  had  been  left  a  wi- 
I  few  years  before,  in  full  possession  of  her  hus- 

large  estates ;  and  hereby  possessed  an  extensive 
ice  in  the  neighbourhood. 

s  lady  had  formerly  been  a  leader  in  fashion ;  and 
sed  the  peculiar  and  rare  talent  of  rendering  mix- 
ciety  agreeable  and  lively,  without  the  use  of 
ly  excitements.  She  had  been  brought  to  a  know- 
of  religion,  some  years  since,  through  the  means 
linister  whom  she  had  heard  at  Weymouth;  and 
al  and  animation  were  soon  enlisted  on  the  side 
at  is  right ;  and  wonderful  was  the  change  which 
lortly  effected  within  the  circle  of  her  influence. 

plan  of  moral  improvement,  or  for  bettering  the 
Df  the  poor,  which  came  to  her  knowledge,  was 
iiately  tried.  Nothing  was  now  heard  of  at  Mon- 
house  but  Sunday-schools,  schools  of  industry, 
ng-feasts,  reading-societies,  and  suitable  works  to 
i  at  a  repository  in  a  neighbouring  town,  for  the 
t  of  the  poor. 

jvas  certainly  most  delightful  to  see  talents,  in- 
e,  and  money,  thus  employed;  and  much  good 
ipeedily  effiscted.  One  hindrance  to  Mrs.  Mon- 
s  plans,  however,  at  first  existed.  Tbiswas  an  old 
,  who  hated  every  thing  new,  whether  good  or 
isefiil  or  destructive.  But  this  obstacle  was  speedily 
^ed  by  the  death  of  the  old  gentleman;  and  as 
Montague  had  the  living  in  her  gift,  she  failed  not 
x>int  a  person  in  his  place  whose  ways  and  modes 
K^dng  were  agreeable  to  her  own. 
0  gentleman  on  whom  she  was  led  to  fix  was  a 
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young  man,  who,  to  a  wann  heart,  added  a  sound  judg- 
ment, with  correct  and  extensive  views  of  religion. 
Such  a  man  was  Mr.  Harwood ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  he  proved  a  blessing  to  the  little  society. 

Aided  by  Mr.  Harw(K)d,  Mrs.  Montague's  plans  now 
prospered  to  the  utmost  of  her  desires,  and  presently 
produced  such  a  revolution  in  the  village  as  astonished 
all  who  witnessed  it.  A  stream  of  active  benevolence 
ran  through  the  society ;  young  ladies  appeared  visit< 
ing  from  house  to  house,  instructing  children,  praying 
by  the  sick,  and  administering  to  their  wants ;  and  the 
young  men  were  little  behind  them  in  similar  exertions. 
.  Mrs.  Montague  had  a  protegee,  a  young  person  whom 
she  had  rescued  from  a  very  distressed  situation,  having 
'been  induced  to  this  act  of  charity  by  the  warmth  of  re- 
ligious feeling  which  she  had  exhibited.  This  young 
Imy  (whom  we  shall  call  Joanna)  was,  however,  though 
we  hope  not  wholly  unaffected  by  true  religion,  one  of 
the  worst  helpmates  which  Mrs.  Montague  could  have 
selected ;  being  at  the  sanie  time,  pleasing  in  her  man- 
ners and  extremely  injudicious ;  active  in  her  benevo- 
lence, but  ambitious  and  changeable;  when  fond  of  any 
one,  she  was  unable  to  see  a  single  fault  in  his  or  her 
character ;  connecting  the  grossest  flattery  with  her  re- 
gards; while,  at  the  same  time,  as  might  be  expected, 
she  could  see  no  good  whatever  in  those  who  did  not 
please  her. 

The  influence  of  this  young  person  over  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague was  so  great,  that  i&e  could  almost  persuade  her 
to  any  thing,  or  turn  her  from  any  purpose ;  and,  as 
she  was  that  lady's  almoner,  her  influence  in  the  vil- 
lage was  even  greater  than  that  which  she  exercised 
within  the  precincts  of  the  mansion-house. 
^  Having  now  described  the  character9  to  whom  I  am 
about  to  introduce  the  family  which  has  afforded  the 
chief  subject  of  this  memoir;  I  proceed  to  remark,  that, 
where  religion  becomes  the  order  of  the  day;  or,  to  use 
another  term,  when  religion  walks  in  silver  slippers— 
when  it  is  creditable  to  be  religious — when  ignorance  of 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  is  generally  censured — then  is 
the  time  to  dread  hypocrisy,  and  to  guard  against  self- 
deception. 
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Mrs.  Montague  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  arrival 
of  Hie  young  ladies,  tiian  slie  liastened  to  pay  her  re- 
spects to  them,  accompanied  by  her  inseparable  friend. 

Madame  received  the  ladies,  in  her  disorderly  parlour, 
with  the  same  ease  as  if  she  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
splendours  of  a  royal  palace;  not  a  whit  conscious  of 
the  want  of  her  cap  and  wig,  or  of  the  loose  state  of  her 
morning-dress,  which,  by  the  by,  she  always  wore  with- 
out her  corset,  Mrs.  Montague  had  seen  enough  of  the 
world  to  be  rather  amused  than  surprised  at  the  national 
peculiarities  of  Madame,  at  the  superlative  politeness  of 
tiie  old  gentleman,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  maid;  while 
the  appearance  of  her  two  young  cousins,  who-  united 
the  decorum  of  English  manners  with  the  animation  of 
their  parents'  countries,  so  greatly  pleased  and  surprised 
her,  that,  when  she  returned  to  her  carriage,  in  company 
with  Joanna,  she  could  not  help  expressing  her  admirar 
tion;  adding  the  pious  wish  that  these  young  people 
might  be  spiritually  benefited  by  their  residence  in  that 
Tillage.  "  They  are  charming  young  women  in  person 
tnd  manner,  Joanna,"  she  said :  "  you  must  cultivate  their 
Ihettdship,  and  lead  them  right,  if  possible." 

''  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  ui  so  doing.  Ma- 
dam," said  Joanna,  "and,  indeed,  I  already  hope  well 
concerning  one  of  them." 

"  Of  the  little  Antoinette  you  mean  ?"  returned  Mrs. 
Montague :  "  yes,  there  is  a  modesty  and  tenderness  in 
her  aspect  which  charmed  me.  I  have  seldom  seen  eyes 
at  once  so  dark  and  yet  so  soft  in  their  expression." 

"  YeSi"  replied  Joanna,  "  she  has  fine  eyes;  but  I  do 
not  think  so  well  of  her  as  of  her  sister.  While  you  was 
Cfmversing  with  Madame,  1  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
coursing with  both  sisters;  and  I  found  an  openness  and 
warmth  in  Eleanore  which  delighted  me  beyond  ex- 
pression. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Montague,  "  you  must  be  the 
best  judge  of  young  people,  Joanna;  they  speak  more  ' 
unreservedly  to  each  other  than  to  their  elders.  Surely 
th^y  are  charming  girls ;  and,  as  they  dine  with  us  to- 
mo^ow,  we  must  endeavour  to  interest  them  in  our 
little  plans  of  charity;  and  thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
make  them  usefuL" 
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The  next  day  Mrs.  Montague  invited  some  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  her  neighbours  to  meet  Madame  and  her 
family;  and  i^e  evinced  her  attention  by  desiring  c»- 
tain  stews  and  hashes  to  be  prepared  according  to  the 
French  fashion. 

When  Madame  arrived  at  Montague-House  at  the 
hour  appointed,  she  looked  at  least  ten  years  younger 
than  she  had  done  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  her  wig, 
her  rouge,  and  her  bodice ;  and,  being  much  pleased 
with  the  polite  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Montague,  she  was  in 
hi^  spirits,  and  made  herself  very  agre^ibie. 

The  old  gentleman  enjoyed  his  dinner  and  the  bottle 
of  French  wine  which  was  set  before  him;  and,  accord- 
ingly, failed  not  to  pay  many  very  high,  compliments  to  the 
lady  of  the  house.  In  the  mean  time,  Joanna  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  Eleanore;  and  invited  her  to  unite 
in  various  schemes  of  visiting  the  poor,  giving  instruct 
tion,  "Working,  reading,  and  walking. 

After  dinner,  the  levies  adjourn^  to  a  little  favourite 
apartment  of  Mrs.  Montague,degantly  and  usefully  fur^ 
nished  with  bookcases,  Indian  cabinets,  instruments  of 
music,  and  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  arranged  in  taste- 
ful confusion  over  the  apartment.  This  favourite  re* 
treat  had  glass  doors,  which  opened  into  a  flower  gar- 
den, or  kind  of  wilderness  of  sweets:  and,  as  it  wa^  Uie 
height  of  summer,  the  doors  were  open,  and  all  the  per- 
fumes of  this  flowery  Paradise  circulated,  in  conse- 
quence, throughout  the  room. 

"Gharmant!  charmant!"  exclaimed  Madame,  as  she 
seated  herself  on  a  sofa  in  front  of  these  open  doors; 
"Madame  Montague  is  perfectly  French  in  her  taste." 

In  this  pleasant  retreat  the  ladies  were  presently  joined 
by  the  gentlemen;  and  while  they  were  taking  their 
coflee,  which  the  old  gentj)eman  (whom  we  shall  cdl 
Monsieur)  declared  to  be  excejlent,  a  number  of  delicate 
voices  were  heard,  issuing  from  an  adjoining  apartment, 
accompanied  by  a  fine  organ. 

Every  eye  was  instantly  turned  to  the  side  from  which 
the  sound  proceeded;  and  Joanna,  rising,  opened  a  fold* 
ing-door,  and  exposed  a  group  of  little  charity-children, 
neatly  dressed,  standing  in  a  half-circle,  and  singing  a 
hjrmn  of  Cowper's. 
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Madame,  although  she  but  half  comprehended  the 
flcene,  was  all  ecstacy;  and  immediately  recollected 
eomething  in  her  native  country  to  compare  with  it. 

The  little  children  having  finished  their  h3nain,  with- 
drew ;  the  doors  were  closed,  and  the  conversation  na* 
turally  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the  various  plans 
which  were  going  forward  for  benefiting  the  poor  in  the 
parish.  Eleanore  and  Antoinette  were  requeued  to  give 
their  assistance.  The  young  people  both  declared  their 
willingness  to  forward  any  scheme  of  Mrs.  Montague's; 
and  Madame  seemed  to  enter  warmly  into  every  thing 
which  was  brought  forward. 

When  they  had  finished  their  coffee,  a  walk  in  the 
flower  garden  was  proposed.  Madame  was  no  great 
Walker;  but  she  was  too  polite  to  say,  "  No,"  to  any 
tbing  which  Mrs.  Montague  seemed  to  desire.  She 
therefore  put  on  her  shawl;  and  Antoinette  being  ready 
to  ofifer  her  arm,  the  party  stepped  out  into  the  garden. 

When  a  number  of  persons  engage  in  a  pleasurable 
walk,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  separate  into  parties.  Such 
was  now  the  case.  The  elder  persons  extended  their 
w^  only  as  far  as  an  alcove  at  the  further  end  of  the 
flowery  wilderness,  where  they  sat  down  to  converse; 
and  the  younger  people  scattered  themselves,  in  pair& 
or  trios,  over  the  wide  domain  without  the  iron  rails  or 
the  flower  garden.  Antoinette  only  remained  with  her 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  elders. 

Among  the  little  distinct  parties  before  mentioned,  we 
shall  accompany  only  one,  which  consisted  of  Joanna 
and  Eleanore.  These  young  people  had  already  per- 
suaded themselves  that  they  were  vastly  fond  of  each 
other;  and  Joanna  was  now  proceeding  to  lead  EJeanore 
into  a  still  more  dangerous  illusion,  namely,  that  she 
was  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  knowledge  and  expe-> 
rience  with  respect  to  religion,  and  that  she  was  about 
to  be  a  very  shining  light  in  their  little  society.  ^  D<^ 
my  dear,  tell  me  a  little  more  of  that  dear,  good  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Hay,"  said  Joanna,  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  a 
retired  walk  ih  the  shrubbery.  "  And  so  sh&took  inft. 
nite  psdns  with  you,  and  brought  you  to  a  knowledge 
oi  your  Saviour,  and  of  the  netS  of  a  change  of  heart  1 
Wen,  this  is  indeed  a  blessing,  and  what  I  did  not  ex- 

IV.  3  F 
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pect  to  hear.    To  teil  you  the  truth,  I  understood  &at   ] 
your  family  were  all  Roman  Catholics." 

"No,"  sai^  fileanore,  ^^my  father  was  a  Protestant; 
and  he  left  it,  as  his  last  injunction,  that  we  should  be 
educated  in  al^testant  school." 

<^But  Madame  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  ste  not? 
asked  Joanna. 

"  O  yes,"  said  Eleanore ;  ^'  and  so  is  Monsieur." 

''Well,  but,"  asked  Joaimau  "  are  you  satisfied  to  see  a 
dear  parent  and  an  old  friend  living,  in  error?" 

"  But  tiley  think  themselves  right,"  replied  Eleanore. 

''So  you  may  say  of  heathens,"  said  Joanna,  '^that 
they  think  themselves  right.  But  should  you  be  satis- 
fied to  leave  a  relation  in  heathenism?" 

"No,"  returned  Eleanore,  "certainly  not.  But,  if  I 
were  to  say  any  thing  to  my  mother  on  the  subject  of 
her  religion,  I  should  offend  her  past  forgiveness." 

"And  what,  then,"  said  Joanna,  "  are  you  to  conceal 
the  truth  from  your  mother,  because  you  fear  you  shall 
give  ofifence  ?  Do  you  know,  that  we  are  to  consider 
ourselves  blessed,  if  we  are  persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake?" 

Eleanore  made  no  answer. 

"You  have  been  blessed,  my  dear  Eleanore,"  con- 
tinued Joanna,  "with  a  knowledge  of  the  trutii;  you 
have  been  brought  to  know  the  necessity  of  a  new  heart; 
you  feel  the  privilege,  the  happiness  of  being  a  Chria- 
tian  indeed;  and  do  you  hesitate  to  impart  the  same 
blessings  to  your  dear  mother— to  the  friend  of  yoor 
youth — ^t©  her  who  gave  you  birth?  and  will  you  al- 
low her  to  live  and  die  in  darkness,  to  the  utter  perdi- 
tion of  her  soul  and  body?  O,  Eleanore,  I  am  sure  your 
heart  will  not  suffer  you  to  continue  in  this  neglect  I" 

Joanna  then  proceeded  to  mention  a  number  of  trtalfl^ 
which  she  had  undergone,  or  fancied  she  had  under- 
gone, for  the  sake  of  religion :  and  wished  to  make  it 
^app^eu-,  that  she  had  been  a  heroine  and  a  victim;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  that  Eleanore  should  become  one 
also,  if  she  would  prove  the  sincerity  of  her  profession. 

TTie  effect  of  this  conversation  on  Eleanore  was,  pro- 
bably, not  exactly  such  as  Joanna  intended,  but  cer- 
tainly, it  was  what  might  be  expected  j  for  she  retained 
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company  full  of  inflated  notions  respectinff  her 
eligious  attainments,  and  full  of  dissatisfied  and 
latical  feelings  with  regard  to  her  mother. 
(.  Montague's  carriage  was  ready,  at  an  early  hour, 
Lvey  Madame  and  her  family  back  to  their  cottage, 
)  they  arrived  at  their  usual  supper-hour. 
3  little  repast  which,  for  the  most  part,  consisted 
t  and  salad,  was  ready  prepared  when  tiiey  arriv- 
ad  they  sat  down  to  partake  of  it,  and  to  talk  over 
'ents  of  the  day. 

dame  spoke  firat,  and  expatiated  on  the  politesse. 
leffance,  the  magnificence,  tiie  perfect  gotu^  of 

ming  at  Mont^vue-House.  She  enlarged,  with 
th,  on  the  hymn  and  beautiful  group  of  children ; 
omplained,  in  the  same  breath,  tiiat  her  shoes  had 
ed  her  all  day ;  she  asked  if  she  had  looked  well, 
xpressc^  a  wish  tiiat  Mrs.  Montague  would  wear 
;,  and  not  persist  in  wearing  her  own  hair,  which 
Bclared  to  be  a  '^  eotume  pas  trop  dec^ite  pour  ime 

d'un  certain  age." 

nsieur,  in  his  turn,  or,  rather,  at  the  same  time, 
mphatic  in  discussing  the  merits  of  the  pates  and 
\ssees  ;  and  declared  that  he  had  before  conceived 
)e  beyond  the  genius  of  an  English  cuisinier  to 
ound  a  vol-au-vent,  or  to  whip  up  a  soufflet 
et  which,  Madame,  addressing  her  daughters,  said 
ad  hoped,  when  she  heard  the  music  in  the  next 
,  that  they  were  about  to  make  up  a  few  quadrUles ; 
g,  that  tne  English  were  by  no  means  adroit  in 
ng  an  evening  pass  off  agreeably ;  and  she  called 
onsieur  to  support  her  assertion.  From  which,  it 
t  be  easily  gathered,  that  she  could  not  conceive 
a  person  of  common  sense  should  make  any  objec- 
to  dancing :  indeed,  she  added,  that,  for  her  peut, 
;h  a  little  out  of  practice,  had  a  dance  been  pro- 
l,  and  Monsieur  had  offered  his  hand,  she  would 
made  it  appear  that  she  had  been  formerly,  at  least, 
3f  the  first  dancers  in  that  country  where  every 
nt  danced  With  a  superior  grace, 
insieur  failed  not  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  he 
)r  the  readiness  Madame  expr^sed  to  be  led  out  by 

and  Antoinette,  smiling  good  humouredly,  signip 
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fied  to  her  mother,  that  she  had  reason  to  rejoiee  iii^ 
Mrs.  Montague^s  scruples  with  respect  to  dancmg ;  ob- 
servmg,  that  it  would  have  been  a  cruel  punishment  to 
have  figured  off  in  the  cotillion  while  suffering  under  the 
pressure  of  tight  shoes. 

*<0h!  j'avois  oublie   tout  cela,"   replied   Madame, 
.  gravely ;  "mais  revenons  au  fait?    Est-il  possible?    Is 
It  a  fact?  does  Madame  Montague  think  ill  of  the 
dance?" 

^<  Madame  Montague  is  a  Lutheran,"  remarked  Mon- 
sieur; ^'and  Madame  knows  that  such  persons  have 
very  singular  ideas." 

'^Bon!  bon!"  said  Madame,  shrugging  up  her  shoul- 
ders in  her  turn;  "je comprends;  I  understand.  Mais 
c'est  pitoyable,  c'est  pitoyable;  neanmoins,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague est  si  amiable,  si  parfaitement  oomme  il  faut,  that 
— ^il  faut  psurdonner  ses  prejuges  nationales ;  her  national 
prejudices." 

"  They  are  not  national  prejudices,  mamma,"  said 
Eleanore;  ^^the  English,  in  general,  do  not  objeet  to 
dancing.  But  Mrs.  Montague  is,  you  know,  particularly 
pious ;  and  I  only  wish  we  were  all,  in  some  respects, 
more  conformed  to  her  ways.V 

<<  Eh,  pourquoi  ?"  said  Madame,  <^  I  am  no  Lutheran. 
Heaven  preserve  me !"  and  she  seemed  alarmed. 

'^I  wish,  mamma,"  replied  Eleanore,  '^  that  your  pre- 
judices against  the  Reformed  Church  were  not  so  deeply 
rooted. « J  cannot  doubt  but  that,  if  you  «iid  Monsieur 
would  study  the  subject  with  coolness,  you  would  soon 
discover  the  errors  of  your  presait  faith." 

Monsieur  let  fall  a  portion  of  salad  which  he  was  con- 
veying to  hia  mouth ;  and  Madame  flamed  out  with  a  de- 
gree of  intemperance  which  made  the  gentle  Antoinette 
tremble  from  head  to  foot;  while  the  spirit  of  Eleanore 
rose  upon  the  occasion. 

We  do  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  the  spirit  which 
at  that  time  affected  the  le^r  was  a  spirit  of  true  Chris- 
tian heroism,  or  whether  a  small  portion  of  natural  pride 
and  obstinacy  did  not  mingle  itself  therewith.  But,  be 
.  this  as  it  may,  her  mother's  indignation  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  heighten  the  colour  in  her  cheekS|  and  to 
strengthen  her  resolution. 
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Dent !''  said  Madame ;  '<  comment !  and  how  is 
n,  then,  to  he  catechised  and  called  to  account, 
ughters,  about  my  faith  7-^my  religion  1 — ^my 

hters!  mamma,"  said  Antoinette,  imploringly: 
t  speak." 

know  you  think  with  your  sister  in  all  these 
returned  Madiame ;  "  I  know  you  do." 
lo  not  know,  mamma,  indeed  you  do  not,"  re- 
oinette ;  "  otherwise,  you  would  never  suppose 
eligion  would  teach  me  to  be  disrespectful  and 
to  my  mother." 

le  was  too  much  inflamed  to  hear  any  apology, 
lony  of  the  little  party  was  completely  inter- 
IVf  adame  would  take  no  more  supper ;  but  went 
room,  and  called  her  Irish  damsel  to  undress 
nsieur  went  into  the  kitchen,  to  smoke  a  che- 
d  Antoinette,  weeping,  followed  her  sister  to 
tment. 

the  young  ladies  were  undressing,  they  re- 
lent though  both  had  much  to  say.  At  length, 
said,  "  Cannot  you  cease  crying  and  sobbing 
ite,  sister?  Why  do  you  delight  in  adding  to 
ss?  Are  not  my  trials  sufficiently  severe?" 
\ !"  repeated  Antoinette :  "  what  do  you  mean  ?'' 

do  I  mean?"  returned  the  other;  "strange 
should  ask  me,  or  rather  more  strange  that  you 
•t  be  able  to  participate  in  all  my  present  feel- 
le  then  recapitulated  to  her  all  that  hacf  passed 
bersdf  and  Joanna,  respecting  their  mother's 
errors,  and  the  duty  which  was  incumbent  on 
ndeavour  to  convert  her. 
ideas  seemed  as  new  to  Antoinette  as  they  had 
ileanore ;  and,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  she 
idoubtedly,  sister,  if  dear  Mrs.  Hay  and  Mrs. 
J  are  right,  my  poor  mother  must  be  wrong.  If 
no  name  but  one  whereby  we  can  be  saved, 
>  address  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  must  be  in 
ut  I  am  thinking,  Eleanore,  that  we  must  not 

to  work  in  this  business.  Is  there  no  more 
1  respectful  way  of  addressing  our  dear  parent, 
^ne  you  adopted  this  evening?" 

3F2 
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"Of  oouise,"  replied  Eleanore,  "I  nnui  be  tirattfjl^ 
wrong,  whatever  way  I  tske.  This  wb»  no  more  than 
what  Miss  Joannsf  predicted.'' 

Antoinette  was  silent ;  and  Eleanore,  in  her  tum,  be^ 
gan  to  weep  violently. 

"  Eleanore,  do  not  be  distressed,"  said  i^itoinette;  H 
cannot  bear  to  see  it" 

"Then  do  not  biame  me,"  she  replied,  "ftur  hesa^ 
anxious  about  our  mother's  spiritual  welfare." 

"Idcm't  blame  you,"  said  Antoinette;  "and  yet  I 
think  that  you  might  have  chosen  a  softer  way  of  intro> 
ducing  the  subject.  Suppose  that  we  were  to  ^ideavoQi 
to  peimiade  our  mother  to  allow  us  to  read  the  Bible  to 
her,  without  entering  into  any  controversy  with  her? 
You  know  that  we  have  been  long  from  her,  mid  wc 
may  perhaps  prejudice  her  mind  against  us  by  treatiDg 
the  matter  so  abruptly." 

"You  were  always  one  of  the  wise  ones,"  replied 
Eleanore ;  "  cleverer  by  far  than  any  one  else." 

Antoinette  made  no  answer ;  and  the  affair  terminated. 

The  next  morning,  Antoinette  remembered  that  her 
mother  had  expressed  a  wish  that  some  roses  should  be 
gathered  while  thedew  was  upon  them,  to  make  some  pre- 
paration either  for  the  hur  or  complexion.  She  ac- 
cordiiigly  arose  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  was  busy 
among  the  rose-bushes,  wnen  Madame  appeared  at  the 
parlour-window,  looking  as  if  she  bad  not  quite  slept  off 
the  ill-humour  of  the  past  night.  At  sight  of  Antoinette 
she  turned  away,  and  said  something  to  Monsieur,  who 
was  within  the  room. 

"My  mother  Is  angry  with  me,"  thought  Antoinette: 
"I  am  sorry  for  it;-  but  this  must  not  be — this  will  sot 
forward  our  purpose."  So  saying,  she  took  up  her  bas- 
ket, and  hastening  into  the  house,  she  presented  her 
roses,  saying,  pleasantly,  "Accept,  dear  mamma,  my 
morning-offering,  and  reward  me  with  the  approval  that 
mothers  only  can  give." 

"Dear  child,"  said  Madame,  saluting  find  ^ibraciog 
her,  "  you  will  not  then  dislike  your  mother,  because  she 
does  not  think  with  you  in  religion?" 

"lam  convinced,  dear  parent,"  replied  Antoinette 
*  that  our  opinions  are  much  nearer  than  strangers  sap 
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foae  than  to  be.  We  love  one  Saviour;  we  trust  in  him 
only  for  salvation;  and,  being  only  different  members  of 
9ae  head,  Wherein  can  we  so  widely  differ?" 

Madame  looked  witibi  pleasure  at  Monsieur;  who  said, 
"  Antoinette  looks  as  fresh  as  the  roses  ^e  has  gath^ 
ered.'* 

^  But  I  h(^e.  Monsieur,  that  I  shall  not  fade  as  soon,'' 
Ae  answered;  whUe  another  compliment  from  Mon- 
sieur followed  of  course.  > ' 

The  little  party  then  sat  down  to  breakfast;  ^and  Ma* 
dame,  with  all  the  volatility  and  versatility  of  her  natioiL 
began  to  expatiate  with  Monsieur  upon  the  subject  of 
rose-water,  rose-syrup,  otto  of  roses,  and  every  conceiv* 
Mb  compound  in  which  roses  are  used;  and  was  so 
warmly  engaged  in  the  basiness,  that  she  scarcely  per« 
eeived  when  Eleanore  came  in,  and  certainly  did  not 
observe  that  Eleanore  still  looked  disconcerted.* Sorting, 
pulling  and  drying  the  roses,  occupied  Madame  so  fully 
for  some  hours  after  breakfast,  that  she  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  recollection  of  every  other  afiair.'  And  thus 
passed  over  the  first  storm  excited  by  Eleanore  on  the 
Bubject  of  religion. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bustle  about  the  roses,  and  while 
the  whole  uncarpeted  floor  was  scattered  with  leaves  and 
stalks,  Joanna  arrived,  by  appointment,  to  take  Eleanore 
out  with  her.^  •  Madame  was  not  disconcerted  at  the  con- 
fusion in  which  her  house  was  found;  and  I  doubt  whe- 
ther she  would  have  been  at  all  perplexed,  had  the  roses, 
by  which  she  had  been  surroundea,  been  so  many  cab- 
l^e-leaves  or  onions. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  Joanna,  she  inquired  kindly  after 
Mrs.  Montague,  complained  of  the  -pain  she  had  felt  all 
night  from  having  worn  tight  shoes,  and  entreated  Ma- 
demoiselle to  come  baok  and  dine  with  her  after  her  walk. 

"  We  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  Madame,"  said  Joanna. .  - 
"and,  therefore,  I  must  decline  your  mvitation;  but  I 
hope  you  will  allow  your  daughters  to  return  with  me 
to  Mrs.  Montague's." 

"Please  yourselves,  yoimg  people,"  said  Madame;^"! 
would  have  you  enjoy  yourselves;  now  is  your  time." 
80  saying,  she  bade  both  her  daughters  prepare  for  thejr 
walk. 


\ 
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But  Antoinette,  esrensine  herself,  said,  ^  No,  mamma, 
I  cannot  leave  you  to  finish  your  roses  by  yourself." 

What  were  Antoinette's  motives  for  not  leaving  her 
mother  wUl  reveal  themselves  hereafter,  by  other  parts 
of  her  conduct.  But,  whatever  they  were,  the  compli- 
ment seemed  to  gratify  Madame^  who,  in  return,  ap- 
peared reluctant  to  allow  her  contmuance  with  her 

As  soon  as  Eleanore  found  herself  again  alone  with 
her  new  friend  Joanna,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  repre- 
sented the  scene  of  tiie  last  night  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
excite  her  friend's  sympathy  in  a  very  powerful  degree. 

"  I  admire  your  virtuous  courage,  my  dear  Eleanore," 
she  said;  ''and  I  trust  that  you  will  not  be  cast  down, 
but  will  persevere  in  the  gooa  work  which  you  have  so 
happily  commenced.  The  spiritual  interest  of  our 
friends  is  that  for  which  we  should  be  anxious  above  all 
things ;  and  although,  in  the  promotion  of  this,  we  may 
occasion  ourselves  many  enemies,  and  may  sacrifice 
many  of  the  comforts  of  fife,  and  ensure  much  suffering, 
yet  we  ought  nobly  to  persevere;  for  we  shall  assuredly 
meet  with  our  reward  in  the  next  world,  if  not  in  this." 

There  is  a  great  propensity  in  human  beings  to  fancy 
themselves  heroes  and  heroines.  Young  ladies  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  representing  themselves  as  great  suf- 
ferers ;  indeed,  many  well-meaning  persons,  of  each  sex, 
draw  down  persecutions  upon  themselves,  by  assuming 
too  much  importance  in  religion,  and  hastily  concluding 
tiiat  all  their  connexions  are  in  league  against  them. 

Joanna,  as  the  elder  of  these  two  young  people,  and 
the  adviser,  ought  to  have  considered  whether  this  work 
of  converting  Madame  to  the  Protestant  Church  might 
not  have  been  better  attempted  by  a  stranger  than  by  her 
jDwn  daughter;  or,  if  to  be  done  by  her  daughter,  whe- 
ther  a  gender  mode  of  proceeding  might  not  be  more 

Erudently  adopted  than  the  one  to  which  she  was  urging 
er  friend.  She  ought  also,  to  have^looked  somewhat 
more  carefully  for  the  evidences  of  Eleanore's  own  con- 
version, before  she  employed  her  in  the  work  of  convert- 
ing others.  For,  alas!  it  is  a  certain,  though  a  melan- 
choly truth,  that  many  have  mistaken  a  partial  reform 
in  some  parts  of  their  character  and  conduct,  for  that 
great  and  thorough  change  of  the  whole  man,  called  in 
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ne,  the  new  birth.  A  base  metal  may  be  cast 
ions  forms,  yet  its  nature  remains  the  same.  All 
irnal  acts  of  religion  are  within  the  compass  of 
abilities.  There  may  be  sore  pangs  and  Ihroes 
icience,  which  may  fail  in  leading  a  person  to 
^  man  may  be  able  to  talk:  well  on  religion,  and 
w  nothing  of  the  power  of  it ;  he  may  give  all 
Is  to  feed  the  poor,  and  his  body  to  be  burned, 
;  have  no  religion.  The  work  of  true  grace  is 
ly,*  if  not  invariably,  found  to  commence  in  deep 
sement. 

oanna  had  failed  to  look  for  suitable  evidences ; 
ftps  she  was  not  dul^r  apprised  of  their  nature ; 
refore,  utterly  failed  in  her  judgment  of  the  cha- 
ihe  had  to  deal  with ;  and  so  marred  the  work 
he  hoped  to  promote. 
U  not  follow  Eleanore  and  Joanna  in  all  their 

this  day.  They  visited  several  poor  sick  per- 
school,  and  other  places.    But  Joanna  was  gene- 

so  great  a  hurry  to  be  doing  something  else,  in 
her  place,  that  she  was  prevented  from  complet- 
at  she  had  begun  where  she  was.  Activity, 
I  every  period  of  life,  is  valuable ;  but  when  ac- 
nounts  to-  restlessness,  it  is  almost  a  worse  ex- 
than  total  indolence;  for  although  sometimes 

and  enterprising  characters  have  been  the 
)f  good,  it  has  generally  been  occasioned  by  the 
ent  labours  of  more  steady  and  plodding  ones. — 
eave  these  reflections  which  the  subject  so  con- 

suggests. 

roung  people,  having  concluded  their  business, 
to  Montague-House  to  dinner;  after  which, 
aployed  themselves  with  their  needle,  and  in 
:  new  plans  for  the  next  day,  till  near  sunset ;  when 
proposed  to  return  with  Eleanore,  and  to  bring 
k  to  the  cottage  by  a  circular  road,  which  would 
!m  through  the  wood  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
icenery  in  and  about  the  valley  which  included 
3  Northington's  house  was,  as  I  before  said,  re- 
ly fine ;  and  the  view,  from  the  highest  point  of 
above  the  cottage,  striking  in  the  extreme.  ' 

young  people  had  nearly  attained  this  summiti 
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when  they  were  accosted  by  Mr.  Harwood,  who  had 
been  walking  that  way,  and  who,  being  at  a  small  dis* 
tance  below,  hastened  up  the  hill  to  join  them.  Haying 
directed  Eleanore  to  the  different  objects  visible  around 
them,  he  offered  to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest  way 
through  the  wood  to  the  cottage.  They  thanked  him, 
and  he  accordingly  led  them  in  among  the  trees,  and 
soon  brought  them  to  a  spot  where  they  saw  the  house 
directly  at  their  feet ;  affording,  with  its  thatched  roof, 
its  green  porch,  and  abounding  rose-bushes,  now  in  high 
bloom,  a  delightful  picture  of  rural  beauty  and  retire- 
ment. On  the  little  green  just  before  the  {lorch,  sat 
Madame  employed  with  her  needle;  and  on  a  lower 
seat  by  her  side  was  Antoinette,  simply  dressed,  her 
dark  hair  being  knotted  at  the  top  of  her  head.  She  was 
partly  leaning  against  her  mother's  knee,  in  somewhat 
of  a  childish  attitude :  and  was  so  deeply  engaged  witii 
a  book  she  was  reading  aloud,  that  she  did  not  hear  the 
▼oices  of  her  sister  and  companions,  though  they  called 
to  her  more  than  once. 

"What  an  engaging  scene,"  ssdd  Mr.  Harwood,  "there 
presents  itself,  Mi^emoiselle ! — your  gentle  sister  wait- 
mg  thus  affectionately  on  her  mother !  If  they  had  ex- 
p^ed  us,  I  should  almost  have  fancied  that  they  had 
placed  themselv^  there  on  purpose  to  form  a  scene  of 
peace  and  harmony." 

The  party  now  descended  from  the  hill,  and  presendy ' 
appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  cottage-garden;  buta^ 
proached  so  quietly,  that  they  could  distincdy  hear  the 
voice  of  Antoinette  reading  in  French  to  her  mother. 

As  soon  as  they  appeared,  Madame  and  her  daughter ' 
arose,  and  Madame  came  forward  to  receive  them  with 
her  usual  vivacity.  She  invited  Mr.  Harwood  and  Jo- 
anna to  come  into  the  garden,  and  despatched  Antoi* 
netteto  bring  some  fruit.  During  the  absence  of  An- 
toinette, Mr.  Harwood  took  up  the  book  which  she  had 
been  reading,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  a  French  Bi- 
ble, he  laid  it  down  again,  with  a  feeling  of  increased 
respect  for  the  young  lady  to  whom  it  belonged. 

When  the  visiters  were  gone,  and  the  family-party 
again  assembled  round  their  supper-table,  Madame  in- 
quired of  Eleanore  how  she  had  spent  her  day. 
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)  young  lady,'  in  reply,  gave  a  long  and  ani- 
deacription  of  the  pleasures  she  had  enjoyed,  and 
ited  that  few  people  knew  how  to  make  life  so 
ible  as  Mrs.  Montague. 

lame  acknowledge  that  Mrs.  Montague  was  a 
ing  woman. 

iT  reli^on,"  returned  Eleanore,  "is  of  the  right 
it  inspires  every  action;  it  is  not  the  religion  of 
and  ceremonies,  but  that  of  the  heart." 
li  all  this  Madame  acquiesced ;  and  added,  that  she 
L  woman  d^un  gout  farfait;  asking  Eleanore 
er  she  thought  she  had  ever  been  in  France.  And 
lying  from  the  point  in  question,  addressed  herself 
isieuronthe  subject  of  the  «aZa<2e,  which  ^^e  assertr 
I  not  the  flavour  of  a  French  dish  of  the  same  kind, 
pparement!  then,"  said  Monsieur,  "it  must  be  my 
for  living  omitted  some  ingredient  in  the  sauce." 
dement  argument  now  arose  upon  the  nature  of 
s,  and  the  soils  best  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
ibles.  In  which  dispute,  although  Monsiemr  spoke 
nore  science,  Madame  displayed  most  eloquence 
ence  bore  off  the  palm  of  victory, 
isieur  withdrew  to  smoke  his  pipe,  and  Madame 
ed  to  her  chamber,  requiring  her  daughters  to  at- 
ijion  her. 

the  mantle-piece  in  Madame's  room  was  a  little 
I  of  wax  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  fixed  in  a  glass 
by  which  generally  lay  a  lix/re  de  prierCy  in  £atin 
^nch.  "  Now,"  said  Madame^  having  employed 
aughters  a  few  minutes  in  undressing  her,  "  now 
me;  I  am  going  to  be  occupied  by  my  devo* 
You  think,  Eleanore,"  she  added  with  an  air  of 
,  "  that  no  one  can  be  pious  but  Madame  Montague ; 
t  me  tell  you  I  have  seen  more  sinc^e  piety  among 
athoUcs  than  I  ev^  did  among  the  Protestants." 
he  piety  of  the  Catholics,  MiSame,"  replied  Elea- 
^' ccmsists  more  in  external  observances  than  that 
3  Protestants;  it  will  always,  therefore,  make  a 
T  show  in  (he  view  of  the  world." 
leanore,"  said  Antoinette,  softly,  "do  not  let  us  in- 
>t  our  mother."  So  saying,  she  took  hold  of  her 
to  draw  her  out  of  the  room.    But  it  was  too  latej 
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for.Madame'fl  anger  being  ali«ady  kindled,  she  poured 
upon  her  daughter  a  torrent  of  displeasure;  in  the  utter- 
ance of  which,  ahe  used  as  Uttle  moderation  as  she  com- 
monly did  in  her  expressions  of  pleasure. 

Not  to  have  answered  at  all,  would  have  been  the  best    ^ 
plan  which  Eleanore  could  now  have  adopted;  but  for    . 
this  kind  of  forbearance,  which  often  conquers  by  having   ^ 
the  appearance  of  3rielding,  she  was  by  no  means  in-   ^ 
clined.— She  had  not  so  listened  to  the  instructions  of   ,^ 
her  new  frioid,  Joanna;  who  had,  during  the  day,  been   ^ 
urging  her  to  show  the  sincerity  of  her  profession  by    .  j 
her  endeavours  to  compel  h^  mother,  by  the  force  of    ^ 
argument,  and  by  constant  importunities,  to  abandon  her   <. 
present  dangerous  and  improper  way  of  thinking.    Jo-   [^ 
anna's  conversation  had,  also,  tended  to  raise  Eleanore    ^ 
in  her  own  s^-estimation;  and  she  was  exactly  in  that   ^ 
temper  which  invites  persecution,  the  pride  and  self-    ^ 
sufficiency  of  which  is  strengthened  by  opposition.    Ac-    1 
cordingly,  insensible  to  the  silent  hints  and  gentle  plead-    j^ 
ings  of  Antoinette,  she  answered   her  motiier  with 
warmth;  and  still  further  inflamed  her  resentment  bj    |' 
carrying  on  the  co'ntroversy,  thus  improperly  com-     ^ 
menced,  to  a  considerable  length. 

Antoinette,  at  the  same  time,  though  fully  convinced 
that  her  sister  had  truth  on  her  side,  refused  to  join  hef 
against  her  mother;  and  withdrew  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, where  she  spent  half  an  hour  in  a  state  of  mind 
exquisitely  painful;  being  filled  at  one  time  with  doubt  ' 
whether  she  was  not  acting  with  a  sinful  cowardice;  but 
still  feehng  assured  that  the  measures  which  her  sister 
was  taking  to  convert  their  mother,  were  those  which 
would  obstruct  the  work  so  much  to  be  desired. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  Eleanore  joined  her  sister. 
She  entered  the  room  in  silence,  closed  the  door  after 
her,  and  sat  dovm,  weeping,  at  the  foot  of  her  bed. 

Antoinette  was  at  a  loss  how  to  address  her,  and  there- 
fore remained  for  a  monjent  in  silence.  Then,  approach- 
ing her,  and  taking  her  hand,  she  begged  her  to  be 
(x>mforted;  Using  o&er  vague  expressions  of  consola- 
tion. By  which  she  evinced,  that  she  had  some  doubts 
of  the  propriety  of  that  conduct  by  which  she  had  drawn 
upon  her  their  mother's  resentment. 
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In  answer  to  these  feeble  attempts  at  cons6ktioir| 
Eleanore,  in  high  indignation  rejecting  her  sister's  handy 
said,  "•  Antoinette,  you  cannot  judge  of  my  feelings ;  you 
have,  I  am  well  convinced,  no  sense  of  the  importance 
of  religion  strong  enough  to  induce  you  to  renounce  all 
for  the  sake  of  your  God.  My  conduct,  therefore,  ap- 
pears improper  to  you ;  and  you  judge  it  better  to  ad- 
minister to  the  present  ease  of  our  parent,  at  the  expense 
of  her  spiritual  destruction,  than  expose  yourself  to  her 
momentary  displeasure." 

'^  I  am  not  convinced,"  returned  Antoinette,  '^  that  the 
measures  you  take " 

•*  That  the  measures  I  take,"  repeated  E^eanore,  inter- 
rupting her,  "are  altogether  prvdent-^jttdicious — ^I 
suppose  you  would  add.  This  is  no  more  than  I  ex- 
pected you  would  say — than  I  knew,  beforehand,  all  the 
world  would  say.  > '  I  was  prepared  to  meet  with  anger 
and  persecution ;  and  I  have  found  them.  I  am  not  sur- 
prise ;  I  only  pray  that  I  may  have  fortitude  to  sustain 
all  I  may  be  doomed  to  suffer." 

"  But,  my  dear  sister,"  returned  Antoinette,  "  granting 
that  I  have  not  that  degree  of  love  for  religion  which 
you  have,  and  which  I  have  reason  to  fear  may  be  the 
case,  yet  I  can  assure  you,  that  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
that  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure  as  to  see  our  dear 
parent's  mind  properly  instructed  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion.". ^  . 

"Why  then,"  said  Eleanore,  "why  then,  but  from 
mnful  fear,  do  you  refuse  to  support  me  when  I  endea- 
vour to  accomphsh  this?" 

"Because,"  replied  Antoinette,  "I  do  not  think  yott 
mtroduced  the  subject  suitably.  I  think,  that,  instead 
of  doing  her  good;  you  provoke  her  anger,  and  make  her 
adhere  more  closely  to  her  errors.  Would  not  a  gentler 
method  be  better?  might  not  we,  perhaps,  lead  her  im- 
perceptibly io  a  clearer  view  of  the  truth,  without  openly 
attacking  those  things  which  she  has  been  accustomed  to 
consider  sacred  and  inviolable?  I  stayed  at  home  with 
her  purposely  to-day,  in  order  to  please  her  ;^  and  the 
plan  succeeded  so  well,  that,  when  she  asked  me  to  read 
to  her,  I  introduced  the  Bible,  and  she  listened  to  it,  for 
a  length  of  time,  with  much  complacency.    Now,  may 

iV.  3G 
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ceptable  as  ihe  French  novela,  to  which  Madame  was 
particularly  attached,  and  of  which  she  had  brought  a 
considerable  store  from  Paris. 

Monsieur  would  sometimes  sit  within  hearing  of  An- 
toinette's lecture ;  and  imdoubtedly,  he  often  hearkened 
with  interest:  though  affecting  to  be  occupied  with  his 
fishing  tackle,  and  curious  flies  for  baits,  of  which  he 
made  an  extraordinary  variety. 

After  awhile  a  new  duty  fell  upon  Antoinette,  which 
was  to  attend  a  little  school,  formed  in  an  obscure  vil- 
lage, or  small  cluster  of  houses,  beyond  the  wood  which 
shaded  one  side  of  the  cottage. 

Joanna  and  Eleanor,  with  the  counsel  and  aid  of  Mr. 
Harwood,  began  this  school  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
French  family  in  the  valley;  and  all  went  on  prosper- 
ously until  the  young  lady,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
^  school,  originated  a  new  project,  viz.  a  seminary  of  the 
same  kind,  in  a  remote  village  on  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  the  other  way.  On  this  occasion 
the  woodland  scheme  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
had  not  Antoinette  obtained  her  mother's  permission  to 
visit  it,  for  one  hour  every  day., 

"  I  consent  to  one  hour,"  said  Madame,  "  but  I  hope  it 
will  not  deprive  us  of  t^e  pleasure  of  your  company, 
and  of  your  reading,  for  a  longer  time." 

"  And  sometimes.  Monsieur  wUl  walk  with  me,  mam- 
ma?" said  Antoinette,  "and  you  will  come  to  meet  me 
through  the.  wood  ?" 

"If  I  can  get  a  pair  of  comfortable  shoes,"  Madame 
repUed ;  jf  but  that  is  no  easy  matter  in  England.  What 
would  I  give  f<Mr  a  pair  of  Monsieur  Fon  Fon  de  Pelle- 
rin's  pumps,  from  the  Rue  Sainte  Catharine,  a  Paris !  I 
should  think  twenty  francs  infinitely  below  their  va- 
lue :"  adding,  in  a  doleful  tone,  "  There  is  not  a  cordoji- 
nier  on  this  island  who  can  fit  a  well-made  French  foot." 

Thus  the  matter  was  settled,  and  Antoinette  allowed 
to  become  the  lady-patroness  of  the  school  in  the  wood. 
She  very  soon,  by  her  quiet  attentions,  proved  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  little  children;  and  was  long  remembered  by 
them  after  they  had  been  deprived  of  her  gentle  influence. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  after  the  ar- 
rival of  this  family  in  the  valley,  that  the  conversation 
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I  am  about  to  relate  took  place  at  Montague-House. 
Mrs.  Montague,  Mr.  Harwood,  and  Joanna,  were  sitting 
together,  one  rainy  afternoon,  when  the  following  dis- 
eoorse  took  place. 

k"  Madame  Northington  and  her  daughters,"  said  Mrs. 
ontague,  "  are  certainly  an  acquisition  to  our  little  so- 
ciety. The  young  people  are  truly  engaging.  So  much 
modesty  and  so  much  animation  unitS  are  seldom 
seen.  -  As  to  Eleanore,  I  think  her  the  loveliest  creature 
I  ever  beheld.  Joanna  tells  me  that  she  has  no  doubt  a 
good  work,  of  grace  is  begun  in  her." 

Mr.  Harwo^  smiled ;  y^  it  was  not  a  smile  of  coz^ 
tempt,  but  rather  a  smile  which  indicated  doubt. 
,     "  I  don't  like  that  smile,  Mr.  Harwood."  said  Joanna ; 
^I  plainly  see  that  you  do  not  know  half  the  Christian 
excellences  of  my  charming  young  friend." 

"I  beg  pardon.  Miss  Joanna,"  said  Mr.  Harwood. 
"Did  I  express  any  doubt ?  I  did  not  mean  so  to  do. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  the  young  lady.  I  hope," 
he  added,  more  seriously,  "  that  I  receive  the  injunction, 
Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,  (Matt.  vii.  1.)  But 
permit  me  t0  43tate  to  you,  my  dear  Miss  Joanna,  that  h 
,  think  there  may  be  some  danger  in  deciding  so  peremp- 
torfly  on  the  merit  of  any  character ;  'tis  God  only  who 
can  judge  the  heart ;  it  is  required  that  man  should  form 
an  opinion  from  the  actions." 

**  Well,"  said  Joanna,  "  and  what  fault  have  you  to 
find  with  the  actions  of  Eleanore?" 

"  None,*'  said  he;  "I  am  not  presuming  to  find  fault." 

"  My  good  Mr.  Harwood,"  said  Mrs.  Montague,  smil- 
ing, "what  have  you  in  your  head  now?  But  when 
young  ladies  are  m  question,  young  gentlemen  cannot  be 
serious  or  sincere." 

"  To  prove,  then,  that  I  can  be  sincere,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
wood, "  I  will  confess  the  truth.  I  do  not  question  the 
merits  of  Miss  Eleanore ;  but  when  we  venture  to  pro- 
nounce decidedly  upon  the  conversion  of  so  young  a 
person  as  the~  one  in  question — One,  too,  who  has  never 
been  tried  by  adversity — ^I  think  that  we  are  not  only 
in  danger  of  deceiving  ourselves,  but  of  injuring  the 
youBg  person  of  whom  we  are  indined  to  form  so  high 
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*^  But  Joanna,  of  coune,"  said  Mn.  Montagne,  "  hai, 
I  am  sure,  had  more  prudence  than  to  express  to  tbe 
dear  girl  her  good  opinion  of  her." 

"  I  am  not  inclined  to  question  Miss  Joanna's  pru- 
dence," returned  Mr.  Harwood;  ^  neverthdessi  I  am 
convinced  of  this,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceal 
from  any  one  with  whom  we  associate  familiiirly,  our 
opinion  of  their  character.  Were  I  compelled  to  asso- 
ciate continuaJly  with  a  man  whom  I  considered  a  de- 
termined viUain,  I  could  not  entirely  conceal  my  feel- 
ings of  dislike;  it  would  be  impossible;  my  <^>iiuoB 
would  appear ;  he  could  not  but  become  sensible  of  it 
Neither  can  the  emotions  of  love,  admiration,  and 
esteem,  be  concealed.  If  you.  Miss  Joanna,  beUeve 
Mademoiselle  Eleanore  to  be  a  converted  and  decidedly 
religious  character,  you  will  be  induced  to  address  bar 
as  such.  You  will  be  led  to  speak  to  her  as  to  an  ad- 
vanced Christian;  and,  by  so  doing,  you  may  perhaps 
lead  her  into  a  fated  error,  and  cause  her  to  suppose  ha- 
self  what  she  is  not ;  ana  you  may  perhaps,  by  this  in-  f 
judicious  conduct,  (speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,) 
prevent  her  from  becoming  what  every  Christian  must 
wish  her  to  be." 

"  You  have  then  made  up  your  mind,  Mr.  Harwood,** 
said  Mrs.  Montague,  ^'  that  Eleanore  is  not  yet  the  ad- 
vanced Christian  we  suppose  her  to  be  7" 

"What  business  have  I,"  he  answered,  "so  to  con- 
clude respecting  the  young  lady?" 

"Is  she  not  one  of  your  flock?"  said  Joanna;  "and 
should  not  a  shepherd  know  his  sheep  ?" 

"  He  ought  certainly  to  use  disc^nment,"  answered 
Mr.  Harwood,  "  and  to  pray  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  should  not  make  his  opinions  known  to 
others." 

"Saucily  enough  remarked,"  said  Mrs.  Montague, 
laughing.    "  Joanna,  my  dear,  you  are  now  answered.'' 

"  I  am  half  offended,"  said  Joanna. 

"  I  hope,"  replied  Mr.  Harwood,  "that  I  have  said  no- 
thing x^de  or  uncivil  to  you,  Miss  Joanna,  or  any  thing 
disrespectful  of  your  friend.  But  when  I  recollect  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  decide  upon  any  character 
^hen  I  consider  what  the  new  nature  really  is,  and  the 
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6be  appearanees  by  ^Huch  a  peraon  may  deceire  others, 
uid,  wfaieh  is  still  worse,  deceive  themselves,  I  always 
shrink  frdm  the  practice  of  siting  up  any  mdividual  as 
a  model,  or  of  expressing  strong  confidence,  too  early,  in 
religious  professions." 

"But  the  Scripture  says,"  returned  Joanna,  '^  that  a 
tree  may  be  judged  of  by  its  fruits." 
'      "  True,"  returned  Mr.  Harwood,  "  but  are  we  not  too 
apt  to  decide,  not  by  the  fruit,  but  by  the  blossoms  ?" 

^  But  we  have  seen  more  than  blossoms  in  JSleanore," 
returned  Joanna ;  ^'  we  have  seen  fruit." 
<<  Of  what  kind  ?"  said  Mr.  Harwood. 
^  There  are  many  evidences  in  the  character  of  Elea- 
nore,''  continued  Joanna,  ^' which  must  surely  denote 
a  converted  character.  Consider  the  pleasure  she  takes 
in  spiritual  conversation ;  the  activity  she  uses  in  doing 
good ;  the  sense  she  often  expresses  of  her  own  depravi- 
ty; the  zeal  she  disjdays  for  the  conversion  of  her  mo- 
ther ;  besides  a  thousand  other  good  qualities  which  she 
exhibits,  and  to  which  I  could  refer,  to  convince  your 
suspicious  mind." 

"  I  can  believe,"  r^umed  Mr.  Harwood,  "  from  my 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  especially  of  my  own 
heart,  that  a  young  person  may  evince  these  disposations 
which  you  have  mentioned,  and  yet  be  in  an  unconvert- 
ed state.  Nay,  I  can  believe  more  than  this :  that  a  per- 
son may  have  painful  convictions  of  sin,  a  strong  bent 
of  the  affections,  a  desire,  like  Esau,  for  repentance,  and 
possess  many  rays  of  divine  light,  and  have  some  taste 
of  the  good  word  of  God,  and  yet  remain  in  a  state  of 
irreligion.  And  I  think  this  particularly  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  an  individual  living  in  such  a  society  as  our  own ; 
where  all  the  weight  and  influence  of  rajik  is  thrown 
upon  the  side  of  religion ;  and  where  the  individual  is 
aware  that  flbe  shall  b«  admired  in  proportion  to  her  ap- 
parent piety." 

'^  I  believe  you  are  right,  after  all,  Mr.  Harwood,"  said 
Afrs.  Montagua  '^  Perhaps,  Joanna,  we  have  dealt  loo 
much  in  flattery  with  Eleanore.  We  have  dealt  with 
her  too  much  as  an  established  Christian;  not  consider- 
ing her  youth  and  few  advantages." 
"At  any  rate,"  returned  Joanna,  " it  is  always  well  to 
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err  on  the  nde  of  charity,  and  to  think  better  of  any  in- 
dividual than  he  may  deserve.  But  I  cannot  yet  give 
up  my  good  opinion  of  Eleanore."  *  » 

"  No  one  wishes  that  you  should  give  it  up,"  said  Mr 
Harwood ;  "  but  rather  that  you  should  investigate  more 
closely,  before  you  conclude  any  one  to  be  a  converted 
person,  and  an  advanced  Christian." 

'*  And  pray.  Sir,"  said  Joanna,  ^'  what  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  best  evidence  of  a  really  converted  character  V\  * 

"  Deep  humility,"  returned  Mr.  Harwood,  "  which  oc-^ 
casions  a  person  to  rejoice  in  every  good  work,  a]Uiou|^ 
self  has  had  no  hand  in  it ;  a  steady  pursuit  of  that  which  ' 
is  right,  without  thie  incentives  of  human  praise ;  a  con- 
scientious observance  of  private  and  holy  duties ;  a  meek 
and  lowly  aspect;  without  desire  to  be  foremost  in  con- 
versation ;  without  a  wish  to  make  self  the  hero  and  idol 
of  our  discourse ;  an  entire  and  unshaken  depend^ce  on 
Christ ;  and  a  wish  to  follow  him  continually,  though  it  \ 
be  through  the  valley  of  humiliation  and  the  shadow  o£g 
death/    Ijid,  to  be  candid,  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  think 
I  have  seen  more  indications  of  a  regenerate  mind  in  the 
younger  daughter  of  Madame  Northington,  than  I  ever 
observed  in  the  elder." 

'^  You  amaze  me !"  exclaimed  Joanna.  " 

"  And  you  give  me  a  different  view  of  the  matter,'' 
said  Mrs.  Montague,  ^^and  it  is  worth  consideration. 
But,  pray  tell  me,  on  what  particular  parts  of  Antoi- 
nette's character  you  build  your  opinion." 

"  Especially,"  said  Mr.  Harwood,  "  on  her  conduct  to 
her  mother.  Her  extreme  attention  to  ihe  old  lady  is 
particularly  interesting ;  and  I  think  I  never  witnessed 
a  more  pleasing  scene  than  that  which  presented* itsdf 
on  the  day  we  came  upon  them  so  unexpectedly  from 
the  side  of  the  wood." 

**A  pleasing  scene  !>'  said  Mrs.  Montague.  "O,  you 
are  taken  with  the  beauty  of  the  exterior,  Mr.  Harwood 
^— the  thatched  cottage,  the  pretty  porch,  the  roses  and 
woodbines,  the  venerable  mother,  and- the  blooming 
daughter  sitting  at  her  feet ;  though,  by  the  by,  the  word 
venerable  is  not  altogether  suitable  to  my  good  cousin, 
Madame  Northington." 

Mr.  Harwood  smiled,  but  answered,  seriously, « I  make 
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it  my  prayer,  thai  in  maUerd  of  this  kind  ^ven  beauty 
may  not  pervert  my  judgment  But,  beauty  out  of  the 
question,  (for  indeed  it  must  be,  as  there  can  be  little  to 
prefer  in  one  sister,  in  this  respect,  to  the  other,)  I  must 
caafJesBy  that  I  think  I  have  seen  in  the  modesty,  the  re- 
tiring ^irit,  and  gentle  aspect  of  the  younger  sister, 
more  signs  of  real  grace  than  I  could  perceive  in  the 
dder." 

"  Well,"  said  Joanna,  "  you  have  now  spoken  out ;  and 
I  must  confess  that  I  entirely  dissent  from  your  opinion. 
If  bi^dness  in  a  good  cause  is  a  proof  of  grace,  Eleanore 
is  as  superior  to  her  sister  as  light  to  darkness.  I^  in- 
deed, know  that  Eleanore  has  ineurTed  the  displeasure 
of  all  her  family,  by  the  ardour  she  has  evinced  for  the 
conversion  of  her  mother ;  while  Antoinette  has  not  sup- 
ported her  by  a  single  effort.  But  so  it  is ;  those  who 
are  zealous  for  religion  are  liable  to  be  censured,  even  by 
the  friends  of  religion  itself.'' 

y  We  do  not  presume  to  penetrate  into  the  cause  of  this 
warmth  and  irritation  which  Joanna  displayed  on  the 
subject;  but  Mr.  Harwood  thought  it  better  to  divert  the 
conversation  into  another  channel ;  and  soon  afterwards 
takint^  his  leave,  Mrs.  Montague  was  obliged,  for  the 
rest  of  Ihe  eviening,  to  listen  to  the  censures  of  her 
&voarite  upon  the  short-s^htedness  of  the  young 
rector. 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  the  three  young 
ladies  happened  to  meet  at  the  school  in  the  wood  ^fore 
mentioned;  and  as^hey  walked  slowly  home,  on  their 
return,  they  entered  into  the  following  discourse. 

ISeanore  b^gan  by  speaking  of  her  mother's  erroneous 
views  with  respect  to  religion;  compla^iing  of  her  ob- 
stinate adhefence  to  her  corrupted  faith,  and  of  her  ex- 
cessive irritation  wlien  any  hint  was  given  of  its  not 
being  the  right  one. 

"  And  can  you  wonder  a*  this,  Eleanore,"  said  An- 
toinette, "  wh«i  you  consider  that  she  was  brought  up 
in  the  Eoman  Cathofic  faith,  and  taught,  from  her  ear- 
liest years,  to  think  all  it  inculcates  perfectly  and  exciu- 
Rvely  right?" 

"  I  WMider,"  returned  Joanna,  "  at  no  error  of  the  hu- 
man heart." 
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<^But  in  this  case,  surelW'  sud  Antoinette,  <'  there  is    ) 
much  to  be  said  by  way  of  allowance." 

^  No  more,  Antomette,"  returned  Joanna,  with  a  nor- 
castic  smile,  '^  than  could  be  said  for  a  heathen,  who  int 
Christian  country  persists  in  hii^  idolatries:  nor  do  I 
consider  the  religion  of  the  Papist  any  better  than  Hot 
of  the  Hindoo!" 

"  I  am  not  defending  it,"  replied  Antoinette,  calmly. 

"  What  then  is  the  tendency  of  your  remark?"  said 
Eleanore. 

"Nothing  more,"  replied  Antoinette,  ''than  thatmf 
mother  ought  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  the 
error  in  which  she  persists ;  and  that  she  ought  to  be ' 
treated  with  tenderness,  at  least,  by  her  own  children.^  ^ 
V  "Tenderness!"  repeated  Joanna;  "what  is  that  ten- 
derness which  will  not  arouse  a  deeping  friend,  who  is 
in  danger,  if  his  sleep  continue,  of  being  enwrapt  in 
eternal  fire?" 

"We  do  not  disagree  about  the  necessity  of  awaken- 
ing my  mother,"  said  Antoinette,  "but  about  the  mamier 
of  so  doing.  I  must  say,  I  do  not  think  my  sisteif  s  con- 
duct towards  my  mother  judicious;  and,  indeed,  its^- 
fect  is  decidedly  bad;  for,  instead  of  removing  preju- 
dice, it  makes  her  more  attached  to  her  delusions.  For- 
merly I  do  not  recollect  seeing  her  much  occupied  by 
her  forms ;  but  of  late  she  has  been  particularly  tena- 
cious of  them." 

"  Then,"  said  Joanna,  "  it  appears  that  thus  much  has 
been  accomplished,  that  she  has  now  some  degree  of  re- 
ligion, whereas  she  formerly  had  none." 

"  But  if  her  religion  is  false,"  said  Antoinette,  "what 
good  have  we  done  by  urging  her  to  cling  more  dosely 
to  it?" 

"  Any  thing,"  returned  Joanna,  "  is  better  than  a  dead 
sleep." 

"I  cannot  think  a  false  security  better,"  replied  An- 
toinette. 

"I  wish,"  said  Eleanore,  "you  would  press  my  sister 
to  say  what  she  would  have  done  for  my  mother;  die 
neither  wishes  her,  as  you  perceive,  to  be  awakened,  nor 
to  sleep ;  to  be  shewn  a  new  way,  nor  to  be  driven  to 
her  old  one.    Do,  Joanna,  make  her  explain  hersd^  for 
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Bhe  will  not  open  her  mind  to  me  on  this  subj^;  but 
wbenerer  I  express  my  religious  opinion  to  my  mother, 
she  is  either  mlent  or  leares  the  rdpm;  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  she  is  so  foolish  as  to  harden  my  mother  by  her 
tears." 

.  "Why  do  you  say,  Bleanore,"  replied  Antoinette, 
'^  that  I  have  refused  to  give  you  my  opinion  ?  Have  I 
not,  again  and  again,  entreated  you  not  to  enter  into  any 
argument  with  our  dear  parent ;  because  I  perceive,  that 
when  she  is  not  in  a  state  of  irritation,  she  will  allow  me 
to  read  the  Bible  for  hours  together  to  her ;  and  she  has 
esfen  accommodated  herself  so  far  to  me  as  to  join  with 
me  in  prayer  ?" 

"What  sort  of  prayer?"  said  Joanna, rather  sneer- 
ingly. 

"  In  a  simple  address  to  Christ,  her  Saviour  and  my 
Saviour.  For  I  often  speak  to  her  of  the  Saviour,  and 
point  him  out  as  the  only  way  of  salvation  to  every  or^ 
der  and  denomination  of  men;  and  she  hears  me  with  a 
degree  of  complacency,  which  would  surprise  you,  who 
have  witnessed  her  irritation  on  these  subjects  at  other 
times." 

"  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,"  returned  Joanna,  "  that 
Eleanore  endures  the  brunt  and  heat  of  the  battle,  and 
that  you  come  quietly  in  afterwards  to  gather  the  spoil: 
she  endures  the  odium,  aiid  you  rejoice  in  the  victory." 

"  Victory !"  said  Eleanore ;  "  so  but  the  victory  is  ob- 
tained, I  do  not  care  who  has  the  renown."  So  saying, 
she  yielded  to  a  burst  of  passionate  sorrow ;  and,  sitting 
'  down  on  the  root  of  a  tree  which  was  near,  she  continued 
for  some  time  to  weep  and  bewail  herself;  while  Joanna 
comforted  her  by  reminding  her,  that  contempt  and  per^ 
secution  were  the  lot  of  every  faithful  servant  of  Christ. 

There  is  not  a  greater  consolation  to  a  young  lady, 
under  twenty,  than  to  suppose  herself  singularly  and 
heroically  a  sufferer.  *  It  is  astonishing  what  this  smgle 
reflection  will  enable  a  young  lady  to  undergo.  The 
time  was  when  young  ladies  dehghted  in  supposing 
thmnselves  persecuted  for  their  beauty.  But,  as  the  re- 
cords of  persecuted  beauties  are  not  now  held  in  so  much 
repute  as  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cj^tury, 
when  the  histories  of  Pamela  and  Clarissa  were  recom- 
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mendied  from  the  pulpit,  h  has  beenf6und  neeessary  thst 
beroines  should  find  some  othe?  cause  of  complamt,  more 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  day ;  and,  on  ^is  accoQnt,  h 
has  been  found  convenient,  by  many  young  people,  to 
affect  heroic  yalour  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  thete- 
by  to  procure  difficulties,  which  would  never  have  ex- 
isted had  not  they  wished  they  should.  Hiiswasthe 
case  with  Eleanore ;  and  the  indiscreet  friendship  of  Jo- 
anna was  the  secret  cause  of  tiiis  extraordinary  hiH 
mour. 

But  my  young  reader  may  peihaps  think  that  I  am 
tardy  in  narrating  my  story ;  and  that  I  introduce  too 
many  episodes,  and  too  many  of  my  private  opinions 
Fearing  that  this  may  be  the  case,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
proceed  with  my  narrative. 

Madanie  Northington  had  tak^  her  cottage  in  the  tbI- 
ley  for  one  year  only,  intendm|  to  remain  there  ft<m 
year  to  year,  as  she  might  like  her  situation.  But  the 
good  lady  had  a  restlessness  le^ut  her,  which  made  it 
very  improbaUe  that  she  would  remain  here  so  long  u 
flSie  had  done  at  Reading ;  where  a  constant  flux  and  re- 
flux of  foreigners  had  added  a  novelty  to  the  scene, 
Which  rendered  it  very  agreeable  to  her.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  th^  vaBey.  When  she  had  admired  the  roKs 
and  woodbines  of  one  Iniizuaier;  the  party  coloured 
leaves  of  one  autumn ;  the  hoar  iifosts  and  clear  nights 
of  one  winter ;  and  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  one  spriog ; 
she  became  tired  of  the  ma^fnificence  of  Madame  Mon- 
tague ;  of  the  bustling  loquacity  of  Mademoiselle  Joanna; 
and,  giving  her  landlord  notice  to  look  for  another 
tenant  she  prepared  herself  for  a  voyage  across  the 
Channel. 

It  might  be  expected,  that,  when  Eleanore  was  mform- 
ed  of  the  intended  departure  from  the  cottage  of  the  val- 
ley, she  would  have  evinced  som^  uneasiness ;  bdt,  on 
the  contrary,  she  expressed  considerable  pleasure,  say- 
Jng,  that  she  had  long  wished  to  see  France,  and  the 
charming  scenes  so  frequently  spoken  of  by  her  mother. 

<*But  you  forget,"  said  Monsieur,  "that  we  are  not 
Lutherans  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Mademoiselle; 
and  your  religion,  however  respected  it  may  have  been 
in  this  place,  will  not  be  much  revered  there." 
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*'  Y6U  do  not  suppose,  Monsieur,"  replied  EleanoDr^ 
^'  that  my  religious  feelings  are  such  as  will  be  affected 
by  the  praise,  or  dispraise,  of  man  ?,  My  principles,  I 
hopo^and  trust,  are  not  so  variable,  as  that  I  shoidd  de* 
part  from  them,  because  they  may  not  happen  to  suit 
those  with  whom  I  associate.'.'. 

"  Well,"  said  Monsieur,  ^'  we  shall  see  that  presently .'* 

"You  will  not,  I  hope,"  said  Eleanore,  addressing  heir 
mother  seriously,  ^^  use  any  compulsion  ?" 

"Point  du  tout,"  said  Madame,  shrugging  up  heif 
shoulders,  "  point  du  tout  Your  &ther  was  of  the  rdi-* 
^on  r^ormee;  and  it  was  his  last  request,  that  I  should 
leave  lus  children  to  liberty  of  conscience. 'I  have  neveiT 
yet  interfered  with  you,  my  daughters ;  and  we  should 
do  better,  if  you  would  allow  the  same  liberty  to  me." 

Eleanore  made  no  reply,  therefore  no  one  can  tell 
what  she  thought ;  but  Antoinette,  taking  her  mother's 
hand,  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  said,  in  a  gentle  tone, 
"  Beloved  parent,  we  are  sensible  of  your  mdiilgence ) 
continue  to  treat  us  as  you  have  done,  and  we  "mil  io\* 
low  you  with  delight  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
world." 

Madame's  heart  was  warmed  by  this,  expression  of  af-* 

fection,  so  consistent  with  the  whcJe  tenor  of  her  younger 

daughter's  conduct.    She  accoidingly  threw  her  arms 

^round  her  neck,  bestowing  upon  her  many  epithets  of 

regard ;  and  thus  ended  the  conversation. 

During  the  few  weeks  previous  to  the  intended  de« 
parture  of  Madame  and  her  family,  Joanna  and  Eleanore 
were  almost  inseparable,  and  theur  professions  of  admi-^ 
ration  and  esteem  becanje  more  fervent  than  ever.  Jo- 
anna spoke  with  increased  persuasion  of  Eleanore's  ad- 
vancement in  the  life  of  faith,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  would  surely  endure  the  trials  and  difficulties 
she  was  about  to  encounter.  Keepsakes,  and  copies  of 
verses  and  little  notes,  were  continually  interchanged  \ 
and,  if  possible,  more  close  and  intimate  assurances  were 
given.  It  was  evident,  on  the  part  of  Joanna,  who  had 
considerable  warmth  of  heart,  ^t  she  really  looked  for- 
ward with  sorrow  to  the  separation;  but  Eleanore,  not* 
withstanding  her  wish  to  appear  sorrowful,  was  unable 
to  conceal  her  real  state  from  her  mother;  who,  seeing 
IV.  3  H 
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through  all  her  daag;hter's  disguises,  one  day  exekinied^   ' 
in  a  sort  of  triumph,  "  Je  crois  veritablement,  oni,  je    ^ 
cros  que  Eleanore  ne  s'affligera  point  a  dire  un  adieueter-    * 
nal  a  son  amie,  et  a  la  helle  raUee  de  S ;" 

^  And  why  do  you  think  so,  mamma?"  repfied  Elen- 
nore,  not  a  bttle  offended.    "  Do  you  think  that  I  do  not     ^ 
really  lore  Joanna?  and  that  I  have  not  taken  a  serious 
and  lively  interest  in  all  our  works  of  henevolence  and 
charity?" 

''Je  ne  sals  pas, — ^I  do  not  know,"  said  Madame^ 
blending  French  with  English,  in  her  customary  man- 
ner, when  she  talked  with  her  dau^ters^  (to  whom  Eng- 
lish was  at  that  period  more  fomihar  than  their  mother's 
native  language,)  ''but  I  have  my  apprehensions." 

"  Oh  1 '  maman !  maman !"  replied  Eleanore,  with 
warmtii,  "  you  are  unjust,  crud,  barbarous !  Heaven 
only,  which  knows  my  h^rt,  is  witness  of  the  tender 
the  unequalled  friendship  which  exists  between  me  ana 
my  beloved  Joanna ;  aini  Heaven  only  knows  wiiat  my 
sufferings  are,  and  have  been  on  the  prospect  of  this  s&' 
paration." 

Madame  shrugged  up  her  shoulders  on  hearing  this; 
and  Monsieur  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  displayed,  in 
tiieir  expression,  the  three  deep  furrows  in  his  large  and 
sallow  fordiead:  then,  drawing  out  his  snuff-box,  and 
taking  a  larger  pinch  than  usua^  he  closed  his  box,  tap- 
ped it  with  his  second  and  third  fingers,  and  restored  it 
to  its  usual  place  in  his  waistcoat-pocket. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  there  was  in  all  this  in  any 
way  reflecting  on  the  friend^ip  existing  between  Joan- 
na and  Eleanore.  The  young  lady,  however,  saw  some- 
thing in  the  manner  both  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
which  touched  her  sensibly  |  and,  leaving  the  room,  she 
continued  weeping  for  some  time.  But,  as  Monsieur 
had  his  salade  to  gather  and  prepye  for  supper,  and 
Madame  had  some  equally  important  engagement  to 
call  her  attention,  it  was  not  discovered  that  Eleanore 
was  so  long  absent,  nor  supposed  that  her  heart  had  re- 
ceived so  deep  a  wound. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  the  scene  which  took 
place  between  Joaima  and  Eleanore  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure  J  nor  attempt  <to  give  an  account  at  large  of 
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Ibe  manner  in  wbich,  to  the  very  last,  Joanna  retained 
Eleanore's  good  opinion. .  Suffice  it  to  repeat  one  of  the 
expressions  used  by  this  young  lady  on  the  occasion. — 
"  You  are  about  io  leave  our  happy  and  peaceful  island^ 
my  Mend,  and  to  be  familiar  with  scenes  where  plea- 
sures tempt,  and  the  enemies  of  religion  will  p^*secute: 
but  continue  ^eadfast  and  unmoveable,  as  you  have 
hitherto  been ;  braving  the  displeasure  of  the  world,  the 
alienation  oi  friends,  yea,  even  the  contempt  of  your 
own  family ;  and,  though  separated  from  you,  I  shall 
still  rejoice  and  triumph  in  my  Eleainpre." 

After  this  ecstatic  and  high-flown  address,  by  which 
Joanna  had  puffed  up  the  mind  of  her  young  friend  with 
high  conceit  of  her  past  good  conduct,  she  proceeded  to 
speak  about  the  necessity  of  Christi^i  humility ;  alleg- 
ing that  true  wisdom  consisted  in  a  man's  knowing  him- 
self to  be  without  moral  strength,  and  in  being  disposed 
to  trust  for  divine  aid ;  and  then  she  summed  up  the 
whole  by  complimentii^  her  friend  upon  having  already 
attained  this  knowledge ;  thus  curiously  blending  right 
and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  and  indiscreetly  mingling 
eulogiums  on  humility  with  incentives  to  pride; — the 
effect  of  which  was,  that  Eleanore  returned  home,  after 
having  taken  her  last  adieu  of  her  friend,  with  a  mind 
full  of  self-complacency ;  as  if  conscious  she  possessed 
some  kind  of  secret,  by  which  she  was  able  to  conduct 
herself  better  than  all  the  world  besides. 

This  same  ^ening.  Antoinette,  who  had  in  the  morn- 
ing taken  leave  of  Mrs.  Montague  and  Joanna,  walked 
up  to  her  school  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  children  who  had  occupied  her  attention  for 
so  many  months  past.  She  carried  with  her  some  little 
books,  and  ceitain  productions  of  her  own  hand,  to  pre- 
sent to  her  little  charge ;  and  she  was  just  in  the  act  of 
bidding  them  adieu,  not  without  some  tears,  that  will 
flow  when  any  tie  of  tender  intercourse  is  about  to  be 
broken,  when  Mr.  Harwood,  brought  hither  at  that  n^o- 
ment  either  by  accident  or  design,  appeared  at  the  little 
gate  leading  to  the  school-house. ,  At  sight  of  him,  An- 
toinette disengaged  herself  hastily  from  the  weeping 
little  flock,  and,  entreating  a  blessing  upon  them  with  an 
epiphasis  of  which  she  was  not  herself  aware,  proceeded 
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to  the  eate  where  Mx,  Harwood  stood;  and,  as  she  at- 
tempted to  pass,  said,  with  much  feeling,  **  Good-by,  Mr. 
Harwood;  I  pray  that  3^00  may  be  happy.  We  go  to- 
morrow: peihaps  I  may  see  yon  no  more.** 

"To-morrow!"  he  repeated:  "what!  so  soon?"  and, 
letting  go  the  gate  from  nis  hand,  he  followed  her  steps 
along  the  wood-way  path.  "  I  am  sorry  you  are  going,'' 
he  said ;  "  1  am  truly  sorry,  for  my  own  sake,  for  those 
dear  children's  mJce,  for  your  sake,  dear  young  lady." 

Antoinette  turned  her  head  away  to  conceal  her  tears, 
which  were  still  flowing;  yet  she  had  sufficient  self- 
command  to  speak,  and  ^e  said,  gently,  "  I  thank  you, 
Sir." 

Mr.  Harwood  then  proceeded,  with  much  sympathy, 
to  point  out  to  her  the  dangers  to  which  she  would  be 
exposed  in  the  country  to  which  she  was  going.  He 
made  some  striking  observations  on  the  weal&iessof  hu- 
man nature;  and  reminded  her  that  the  strength  of  the 
Christian  was  in  his  God,  and  not  in  himself;  and  that 
€be  moment  he  attempts  to  proceed  m  his  own  strength, 
his  fall  is  certain. 

Much  more  did  this  excellent  young  man  say  upon  this 
subject;  to  which  his  young  auditor  listened  with  mark- 
ed attention.  At  length,  arriving  at  the  brow  of  the  hUl, 
and  in  view  of  Madame's  house,  he  stopped,  and  took 
his  leave  of  Antoinette,  earnestly  and  silently  praying 
that  the  divine  blessing  might  rest  continually  uponher. 
She  had  been  much  iSfected  during  the  whole  time;  it 
was  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  she  wept  when  he 
took  his  leave,  and  continued  to  do  so  as  she  urged  her 
way  down  the  side  of  the  hill. 

Mr.  Harwood  stood  still  till  the  trees  concealed  her 
from  his  view ;  then  siting,  and  exclaiming,  "  Lovely 
young  lady !  may  the  Redeemer  bless  you !"  he  was 
turning  away,  when  he  discovered  a  lily,  which  Antoi- 
nette had  worn  in  her  bosom,  lying  on  the  ground.  He 
picked  it  up.  It  had  been  gather^  with  its  leaves,  but 
the  stalk  was  broken  just  beneath  the  flower;  and  the 
white  bells  hung  languidly  down.  He  was  at  that  mo- 
ment reflecting  on  the  dangerous  situation  of  this  en- 
gaging young  person  in  the  infidel  and  popish  country 
to  which  she  was  going;  and  the  simile  of  a  lily  among 
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V  tkoms^ot  unnaturally  presented  itself  as  he  looked  upon 
the  flower  he  hdd  in  his  hand.  Moreover  the  lily  was 
a  brokeuHstalked  one,  and  its  delicate  cups  were  always 
£uling.    Some  gloomy  apprehension  suggested  itself  as 

,  his  imagination  continued  to  apply  the  emblem }  but  as 
he  returned  back  through  the  wood,  he  took  a  small 
Yolmne  of  Cowper's  poems  from  his  pocket,  and  laying 
the  lily  smoothly  between  the  leaves^  thus  preserved  it 
from  the  speedy  dissolution  which  awaited  it. 

The  next  morning  Madame  left  her  cottage,  in  high 
spirits;  hersdf,  Monsieur,  her  two  daugl^ters,  and  the 
faithful  Irish  damsel ;  and  many  hours  had  not  elapsed 
before  they  were  on  board  the  packet,  and  in  view  of  the 
Aores  of  France. 

The  family  landed  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer ;  and  Madame 
expressed  her  highest  ddight  in  being  able  to  breathe 
again  the  air  of  l^nce.  It  was  not  her  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris;  for  h^  mother  was  still  hving;  and  the 
resentment  of  this  old  lady  against  her  daughter  was 
still  so  strong,  that  no  kindness  could  be  expected  from 

f  her.  She  therefore  resolved  to  stop  short  of  Paris ;  and, 
having  employed  a  friend  to  hire  a  house  at  Abbeville, 
after  a  night's  rest,  the  travellers  proceeded  on  their 
journey. 

Abbeville  is  a  willed  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme, 
containing  few  good  houses,  but  a  noble  church,  built  in 
very  ancient  days. 

The  house  prepared  for  Madame  Northington  was  in  a 
street  which  runs  parallel  with  the  river.  It  stood  in  a 
court,  surrounded  with  high  walls,  with  a  high  gateway, 
and  a  porter's  lodge  or  house  occupied  by  the  concierge, 

^ — ^The  house  itself  was  of  brick,  having  few  rooms ;  but 

'these  were  large  and  high,  with  many  windows,  oi)ening 
like  folding-doors,  and  descending  to  the  floors  of  the 
rooms.  The  rooms  were  boarded  with  a  dark  wood,  cut 
in  octagonal  and  zigzag  forms,  and  kept  carefully  polish- 
ed. The  walls  were  either  covered  with  striped  papers, 
or  with  coarse  oil  paintings,  representing  figures,  nearly 
as  large  as  life,  and  gaudy  landscapes,  in  imitation,  no 
doubt,  of  ihe  gobelin  tapestry.  The  articles  of  furniture 
m  these  apartments  were  few,  but  gaudy,  and  nothing  in 
good  taste  but  the  beds ;  which,  beuig  placed  in  recesses, 

2H2 
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Appeared,  when  the  curtains  were  drawn  around  fhem, 
like  the  tents  we  see  represented  in  ancient  picturea 
But  this  house,  -appearing,  as  it  certainly  would  to  En- 

Slish  taste,  bare,  wide,  and  gloomy,  ana  standing  in  a 
irty  street  in  the  dirty  town  of  Abbeville,  was  much 
more  suited  to  the  mind  of  Madame  than  the  retired  cot- 
tage she  had  just  left. 

^when  set  down  at  the  gate  of  this  house,  she  ex- 
pressed«her  satisfaction  in  high  terms,  and  very  readily 
received  the  congratulations  of  Monsieur ;  who,  as  he  led 
her  into  the  vestibule,  complimented  her  on  her  new  and 
deUghtful  abode,  and  upmi  her  return  to  her  native 
country. 

Madame  here  added  to  her  family  a  second  maid-ser- 
vant, and  lost  no  time  in  securing  to  herself  the  atten- 
tions of  a  confessor,  who  resided  in  the  same  street,  and 
officiated  in  the  great  chureh.  This  gentleman  made 
himself  very  agreeable,  both  in  his  religious  character, 
and  in  that  of  a  visiter;  being  disposed  to  sit  for  hours, 
with  pleasure,  playing  at  tnc-trac  or  chess. «  , 

It  was  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  family  at  Abbe- 
ville, that  the  following  conversation  took  place  between 
the  two  sisters.  They  were  together  in  their  own  room, 
which,  being  situated  at  the  back  of  the  house,  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  green  waters  of  the  Somme,  and 
certain  clusters  of  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  by  their^e- 
lapidated  state  and  antique  fashions,  denoting  their  great 
antiquity;  the  scene  being  not  unfrequently  variS  by 
some  small  craft,  which  pfled  on  the  river.  Antoinette, 
who  was  seated  at  the  open  window,  remarked,  witii  a 
sigh,  that  they  had  not  exchanged  for  the  better  in  point 
of  prospect ;  bui  that,,  nevertheless,  she  should  not  regret 
the  change  if  it  administered  to  her  mother's  happiness. 

"I  wonder  at  you,  Antoinette,**  returned  Eleanore: 
"how  can  you  rejoice  in  that  happiness  which  is  pro- 
duced by  such  circumstances,  and  involved  in  such  error 
and  prejudices?" 

"  True,"  said  Antoinette;  « I  had  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten those  things,  and  I  take  shame  to  myself  for  it" 

Eleanore  then  proceeded  to  speak  with  warmth  against 
the  mummery  and  nonsense  of  the  papal  religion;  de- 
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daring  her  fixed  resolution  to  keep  herself  as  remote 
from^  it  as  she  was  when  living  under  the  eye  of  her 
dear  Mrs.  Montague. 

*'  God  give  us  grace  mXo  do!"  said  Antoinette. 

Eleanore  look^  at  her  sister  with  an  expression  of 
some  wonder,  and  said.  '^Antoinette,  t  have  always  sus- 
pected you,  and  so  has  Joanna ;  she  has  expressed  as 
much  to  me;  you  are  secretly  inclining,  I  greatly  fear, 
to  the  delusions  of  papacy." 

<'  Who?  I T'  said  Antoinette,  with  amazement:  ''what 
can  you  mean?" 

"  That  yo  do  not  regard  the  false  doctrines  of  papacy 
with  the  dread  and  aversion  which  they  merit,"  re- 
marked Eleanore. 

"  O  sister!  dear  sister!  how  can  you  entertain  such  a 
thought?"  replied  Antoinette.  "If  I  know  my  own 
heart,  I  utterly  abhor  them ;  and  I  would  reject  every 
doctrine  which  is  not  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture; 
though  I  woidd  indulge  feelings  of  charity  towards  all 
who  are  under  the  influence  of  such  errors." 

''  I  fear  for  you,  notwithstanding,"  said  Eleanore. 

"  And,  in  so  doing,  you  are  right,"  replied  Antoinette, 
meekly.  ^  And  now,  dear  sister,  now,"  she  added,  rising 
and  embracing  her,  "let  us  endeavour,. unitedly,  as  we 
are  here,  and  unfriended,  and  without  a  guide  in  spirit- 
ual matters,  to  support  and  assist  each  other :  let  us  make 
this  chamber  our  chapel;  and  here,  no  doubt,  we  shall 
find  our  God  as  near  to  us  as  he  ever  was." 

Eleanore,  in  return,  embraced  her  sister;  although 
there  was  something  in  her  manner  which  had  a  a  chul- 
ing  and  depressing  effect,  which  Antoinette  felt,  though 
she  could  scarcely  account  for  it. 

Madame  was  much  occupied  during  the  remainder  of 
the  week  in  remodeling  her  own  and  her  daughter's 
dresses:  the  next  Sunday  was  to  be  a  day  of  religious 
festivity  through  all  Roman  Catholic  communities. 

"  You  will  accompany  me  to  the  great  church  to^y  ?" 
said  Madame  to  her  daughters,  while  taking  her  co£fee, 
on  the  Sunday  morning. 

"You  must  excuse  me,  Madame,"  said  Eleanore, 
gravely. 

Ma£une  looked  at  Antoinette. 
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^I  am  sorry  to  refuse  you,  my  dear  mamma,"  said 
Antoinette;  '^bot  I  know  your  candour;  you  will  not 
press  me." 

Bladame  was  evidently  disconcerted,  and  remarked 
that  she  should  not  ask  them  again.  "  But  you  have 
never  seen  the  mass  in  France,"  she  said,  *<  uad  the  cere- 
mony will  be  magnificent  to-day." 

Antoinette  thawed  her  for  wishing  to  gratify  them. 

"  You  will  go  then?"  said  Madame. 

Eleanore  did  not  speak ;  and  Antoinette  remained  also 
silent  for  a  moment  At  length,  deeply  affected,  she  pros- 
tnued  herself  before  her  parent,  and  exclaimed,  wiUi  all 
the  vivacity  of  her  maternal  people,  "  O,  beloved  mother! 
if  you  knew  what  it  costs  me  to  refuse  obedience  to  you, 

fou  never  would  ask  me  to  do  what  I  am  unable  to  grant 
will  wait  on  you  as  a  servant,  I  will  devote  my  life  to 
your  service ;  but  this  I  cannot  do.  Never,  I  implore  you, 
ask  me  again ;  for  you  make  me  miserable  when  you 
compel  me  to  disobey  such  a  parent 

Madame  was  affected ;  and  the  more  so,  because  the 
manner  of  Antomette  was  generally  composed  and  calm, 
and  without  impassioned  feeling.  She  embraced  her, 
and  then  rising,  withdrew  to  her  room,  -without  adding 
another  word.   , 

Whore  the  members  of  a  family  have  such  opposite 
opinions  relative  to  religion,  the  seventh  day  caimot 
prove  a  day  of  ease  to  any  of  them. 

At  ten  o'clock,  Madame,  dressed  with  care,  and  highly 
rouged,  set  off  to  the  great  church,  attended  by  Mon- 
sieur in  his  chapeau  quarrey  and  followed  by  her  faithful 
servant  carrying  her  Missal. 

Eleanore  shut  herself  up  in  the  saloon  up  stairs,  which 
was  the  only  apartment  that  looked  upon  the  street ;  and, 
as  she  expressed  a  wish  to  be  alone,  Antoinette  with- 
drew to  her  own  chamber;  and  there  endeavoured  to 
employ  herself  profitably,  to  compensate  the  loss  occar 
sioned  by  seclusion  from  divine  service  with  her  fellow 
creatures. 

Those  who  have  visited  foreign  lands,  and  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  blessings  of  public  worship,  have 
often  experienced  the  goodness  of  God,  in  spreading  for 
them  a  table  in  the  wilderness,  and  making  waters  to 
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flow  in  the  parched  desert  Such  soverdgn  goodness  , 
vnd.  mercy  did  the  solitary  Antoinette  experience  this 
day ;  and,  though  she  saw  before  her  only  a  group  of 
old  black  timbered  houses  across  the  green  and  muddy 
waters  of  the  Somme,  which  seemed,  from  tiieir  anti- ' 
qnity,  to  have  been  coeval  with  Richard  CcBur-de^Lion, 
and  the  heroes  of  the  Crusades;  and  although  no 
sound  reached  her  ears  but  the  voices  of  the  little  ne* 
glected  children  playing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
the  bells  of  many  churches  calling  the  inhabitants  of  > 
the  city  to  mass ;  yet  such  pleasing  reflections  occupied 
her  mind,  and  so  enwrapt  was  she  in  heavenly  desires 
and  glorious  prospects,  Ihat  she  started  with  surprise 
when  she  heard  the  voices  of  M<msieur  and  her  mother 
below,  who,  being  returned  from  mass,  were  cidling 
aloud  for  dinner. 

Antoinette  felt  such  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind, 
that  it  was  without  effort  she  app^ired  cheerful  at  din- 
ner ;  and  when  the  repast  was  finished,  she  jarose,  and 
fetching  her  Bible,  proposed  readuig  to  her  motiier,  ac- 
cording to  her  former  custom.  But  Madame  had  now 
other  pleasures  and  other  notions  in  her  h^id :  she  ac* 
cordingly  did  not  receive  this  proposal  so  cordially  as 
she  hs^  formerly  done;  but,  extending  herself  on  a 
sofa,  and  closing  her  eyes,  she  said,  "  J^ad  on,  I  shall 
hea^;"  and  presently  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Not,  how- 
ever, before  she  had  heard  several  impressive  senti* 
ments,  which  recurred  to  her  mind  when  she  AWoke, 
as  appeared  from  her  remarking,  as  she  called  for  coffee, 
^  Antoinette,  you  did  not  begin  where  we  left  off  the 
last  time  you  read;  but,  perhaps,  instead  of  going 
straight  forwards,  you  selected  something  you  thought 
more  suitable  to  my  case.  Well,  however,  you  are  a 
good  girl ;  and  you  did  not  leave  me  even  while  I  slept 
I  love  these  becoming  attentions." 

^  I  delight  in  pleasing  you,  my  dear  mother,"  said 
Antoinette;  '*and,  although  there  are  some  things  on 
which  we  do  not  exactly  agree,  yet  there  is  one  essential 
particular  in  which  we  do,  so  that  I  trust  we  shall  coin- 
cide in  every  thing  by  and  by.  We  both  unite  in  the 
love  of  one  Saviour,  and  in  plaemg  our  whole  trust  and 
confidence  in  him  for  our  salvation ;  and  we  both  revere 
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the  Bible,  and  I  hope  we  shall,  in  future,  take  it  increase 
ingly  for  the  guide  of  our  actions." 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  Madame,  rising  from  her  sofa: 
**  but  hasten  the  coffee,  my  chUd ;  I  am  going  to  wsdk." 

When  Madame  had  taken  her  coffee,  Antoinette  eon- 
trired  to  escape  out  of  the  room,  lest  she  should  be  ask- 
ed to  accompany  her  abroad.  But  before  she  had  reached 
her  room-^oor,  she  heard  strong  expressions  passing  be- 
tween her  mother  and  her  sister,^  on  the  occasion  of  Ma- 
dame's  requesting  her  to  join  her  in  her  evening  airing. 

"  To-day  is  Smiday,"  returned  Eleanore  to  her  mo- 
ther :  '*  I  cannot  go  out  on  a  Sunday." 

"  Et  pourquoi  ?"  said  Madame ;  **  were  you  not  always 
from  home  les  Dimanches  en  Angleterre  ?" 

Eleanore  then  entered  into  a  long  discussion  on  the 
difference  of  going  abroad  on  a  Sunday  in  England, 
where  every  thing  she  saw  confirmed  and  strengthened 
her  in  her  faith,  and  in  going  out  in  France,  where  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  country  were  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  it:  but  Antoinette  heard  no  more,  for  she 
elosed  her  door,  and  returned  to  her  devotional  exercises 
and  serious  reading. 

I^  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  Antoinette 
opened  her  door  again.  She  found  the  house  perfectly 
still.  She  went  down  into  the  hall  and  kitchen,  but  saw 
no  one.  The  yard  was  small  and  paved,  being  enck>sed 
with  high  walki,  excepting  towards  the  river ;  but  a  few 
flowering  shrubs  grew  in  one. comer  of  the  enclosure. 
She  stepped  out  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  to,gather  a 
rose.  No  one  interrupted  her.  She  heard,  indeed,  the 
voices  in  the  street,  and  the  bells  continually  ringing  for 
vespers ;  but  saw  no  one. 

At  length  she  approached  the  gate  which  opened  into 
the  street,  end  saw  the  old  wife  of  the  concierge  sitting 
at  her  door,  in  the  small  house  which  she  occupied  by 
the  gate.  The  old  woman  accosted  her;  she  returned 
the  salutation,  and  said,  "  How  Ion?  has  my  mother  been 
gone  out?"  ^  6  J 

"Dy-adeux  heures,"  replied  the  old  woman;  "and 
Monsieur  is  <also  gone,  and  the  two  servants.  Madame 
Is  gone  to  the  public  gardens,  and  the  servants  to  the 
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eiUnguette.    Wherefore  does  MademoiseEe  remain-  al 
home?" 

After  this  little  adventure,  Antoinette  returned  to  her 
apartment,  and  remained  there  till  the  family  returned. 

Thus  passed  the  first  Lord's  day  in  France,  and  much 
in  the  same  manner  passed  the  next  and  the  next.  In 
the  mean  time  Madame's  acquaintance  in  Abbeville  con- 
tinued to  increase )  and  she  was  often  from  home,  and 
oftener  received  visiters  at  home ;  not  by  regular  invita* 
tion,  indeed,  but  as  might  happen  of  those  who  came  to 
chat  and  to  take  coffee. 

In  this  society  Eleanore  and  Antoinette  were  oblijf  ed 
to  mix,  more  or  less:  but  all  was  gay  under  the  roof  of 
Madame  Northington ;  and,  when  her  friends  were  pre- 
sent, she  seemed  to  tsike  littfe  notice  whether  her  chil> 
dren  were  at  home  or  otherwise.  Some  of  these  new 
connexions  were  agreeable,  and  some  ingenious;  all, 
however,  were  sprightly.  Madame's  spirits  arose  in  this 
society ;  and  Monsieur  told  her  she  was  becoming  quite 
sprightly.  Antoinette,  however,  did  not  attach  herself 
to  any  of  these  new  associates,  though  she  was  polite  to 
all.  But  Eleanore,  after  awhile,  became  fond  of  several 
individuals  among  her  own  sex ;  and  one  young  lady, 
who  played  the  harp  delightfully,  and  made  artificial 
flowers  so  wonderfully  resembling  nature,  that  the  bees 
might  almost  be  deceived  by  them,  at  length  found 
means  to  render  herself  so  agreeable  to  her,  and  to  ob- 
tain such  influence  over  her,  that,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  Antoinette,  she  suddenly  ceased  to  speak  of  Jo- 
anna, Mrs.  Montague,  and  the  heavenly-niinded  Mr. 
Harwood;  and  declared  her.  determination  to  learn  to 
play  the  harp,  and  to  obtain  the  art  of  making  artificial 
flowers :  "  for,"  added  she,  "  Pauline  has  undertaken  to 
be  my  instructress,  and  will  receive  me  at  her  house 
every  day  for  the  purpose." 

'^  But  Pauline  is  a  Papist,"  remarked  Antoinette ;  "  and 
will  not  your  going  there  so  frequently  lead  to  unfa- 
vourable impressions  ?" 

"O !"  said  Eleanore,  "she  will  not  interfere  with  my 
religious  principles :  though  she  is  nominally  a  Papist, 
her  sentiments  are  wonderfully  pure ;  she  is  no  bigot, 
she  has  great  liberality." 
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<*That  it,"  said  Antoinette,  "aha  has  no  rdigi 

''  How  uncharitable!"  returned  Eleanoie. 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  Antoinette :  "  France 
persons  who  are  without  religion ;  and  I  csou! 
special  duty  of  persons  in  our  situaticm,  to  a^ 
intercourse." 

"  Antoinette,"  replied  Eleanore,  *'  I  am  reall^i 
to  know  what  would  please  you.    My  dear  Jos 
too  much  religion  for  you,  and  Pauline  has 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  tiiis,  I  belie¥e,-^tha1 
of  an  unsociable  temper,  and  not  formed  for  fil< 

'*  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Antoinette,  "I  am  formed  f( 
ship ;  and  I  earnestly  desire  to  cherish  the  aflf* 
my  natural  friend  and  companion,  if  she  wou] 
me." 

*^  Antoinette,"  said  Eleanore,^ "  there  is  much 
hi  your  disposition :  you  cannot  bear  a  rival." 

<^No,"  replied  Antoinette ;  "  I  do  not  like  to  i 
val  in  a  stranger  who  would  deprive  me  of  t 
dence  of  my  sister :  I  bore  such  an  af^r  with 
when  I  thought  it  was  for  your  good,  and  whe 
sidered  how  much  you  gained  by  changing  m] 
for  that  of  Joanna ;  but  I  shall  not  so  quietly  f 
in  your  forming  an  intimacy  with  one  who  mi 
you  in  your  religious  interests." 

"Antoinette,"  said  ^eanore,  "you  are  a  cc 
of  contradictions :  you  seem  at  one  time  to  ca 
toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  a 
tent,  and  the  next  moment  you  abhor  the  very 
a  Papist.  But  on  these  matters,"  she  added,  " 
never  agree,  we  had  better,  therefore,  drop  this 

Madame  Northington  and  her  family  had  bee 
beville  for  nearly  nine  months,  and  they  were  n 
ing  forward  to  the  renewal  of  spring,  and  the  ei 
of  those  pleasures  the  season  might  bring.  Dv 
interval,  Madame  had  poss^nsed  a  remarkable 
spirits.  Antoinette  had  been  enabled  to  pres 
same  calmness  of  mind,  and  integrity  of  manne 
occasioned  her  to  be  so  much  respected  by  th< 
inff  Mr.  Harwood.  Monsieur  still  contmued  to 
lads  and  take  snuffy  and  the  Irish  maid  sti 
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ttams  to  aenre  Madame  in  the  lieterogeaetnui  oiBdes  of 
cook  wad  JUle-de-chambre,  But  an  entire  revolution 
bad  taJLen  place  in  the  pursuits  of  Eleanore ;  and  some 
would  have  thought,  also,  in  her  sentiments ;  but  pro- 
btibly  this  was  not  altogether  the  case.  She  was  not 
become  a  Papist,  but  a  complete  lover  of  pleasure;  being 
always  from  home,  and  intimately  associated  with 
^Ming  people  who  were  utt^ly  unacquainted  with  re- 
It  Is  to  be  supposed  that  Antoinette  sometimes  plead* 
ed  warmly  with  her  sister  on  this  departure  from  the 
right  way.  ^e  failed  not  to  remind  her  of  the  high  pro* 
maxm  she  had  once  made-^f  the  high  reputation  she 
had  once  held-^of  the  love  she  had  expressed  for  the 
Saviour — and  of  the  dr^ful  condemnation  she  would 
bring  upon  herself,  if  she  still  continued  to  yield  to  the 
temptations  of  pleasure,  and  to  reject  the  admonitions 
(tf  truth. 

Eleanore  generally  put  off  these  reproofs  by  a  haugh'» 
tiness  of  manner  which  she  well  knew  how  to  display ; 
bat  her  sister  observed,  with  pleasure,  that  she  could 
not  conceal  the  uneasiness  which  they  excited.  With 
pleasure,  I  say;  because  this  circumstance  led  her  to 
nope  that  there  still  remained  some  remains  of  better, 
feding  in  her  sister's  heart.  These  expostulations  had, 
however  J  no  further  effect  on  Eleanore  than  to  make  her 
nneasy  for  a  little  time ;  and,  while  the  family  continued 
at  Abbeville,  she  became  increasingly  connected  with 
worldly  persons,  and  departed  still  further  from  the  cha- 
racter she  had  formerly  assumed. 

But  my  young  and  inexperienced  reader  may  perhaps 
be  induced  to  ask,  "Is  this  a  common  circumjstancel 
Does  it  often  happen,  that  persons,  after  having  made  a 
pfreat  profession  of  religion  in  one  situation— alter  hav- 
ing acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  doctrines— af- 
ter having  possessed  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  speak 
well  upon  it — ^and  after  having  seemed  to  take  a  deli^rht, 
for  a  length  of  time,  in  its  ordinances  and  duties— is  it 
oomm<m  for  many  persons  wholly  to  depart  from  the 
ffood  way,  and  to  plunge  themselves  agam  into  the  fol« 
Bes  of  the  world?" 
Yes:  I  fear  these  instances  are  common;  and  hence 
IV.  2  1 
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the  danger  of  setting  np  any  hnman  being  as  an  idol,  or 
inducing  any  one  to  think  that  he  is  a  pattern  to  his 
brethren,  or  in  any  way  a  meritorious  object  of  praise. 

The  Scripture  saith,  Afany  that  are  first  shaU  be  hist; 
and  the' last  shall  be  first:  (Matth.  xix.  90.)  and,  no 
doubt,  in  the  great  day  of  account,  it  will  be  found  that 
many,  whom  we  may  not  expect  to  realize  that  blessed- 
ness, may  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and 
some  excluded,  whom  we  have  looked  up  to  as  saints 
and  leaders  upon  earth.  Tlien  if  any  man  shaU  say 
unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christy  or  there;  believe  it  not. 
For  there  shaU  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  pro- 
phets, and  shall  shew  great  signs  and  wonders;  t'li- 
somuch  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the 
very  elect.    (Matth.  xxiv.  23,  24.) 

But  the  chief  object  of  this  narrative  is,  to  point  out 
how  far  a  pei^n  may  approach  to  the  right  way — ^how 
well  he  may  talk — ^how  busily  he  may  work — ^how  zeal- 
ously he  may  seem  to  labour  for  God — and  yet  be  utter- 
ly destitute  of  true  godliness ;  and,  because  he  is  influ- 
enced by  selfish  and  worldly  motives,  he  may  be  9» 
utterly  devoid  of  saving  grace  as  the  vilest  reprobate  on 
earth. 

The  leading  motives  of  Eleanore's  conduct  was  that 
selfishness  which  induced  her  to  accommodate  herself  to 
the  prevailing  fashion  in  whatever  society  she  happened 
to  reside.  It  was  worth  her  while,  in  many  respects,  to 
appear  pious  during  the  latter  years  which  she  spent  at 
school ;  the  same  inducement  presented  itself  when  liv- 
ing under  Mrs.  Montague's  influence :  and  as  self-decep- 
tion is  readily  practised,  it  was  particularly  soothing  and 
agreeable  to  her  to  be  told,  by  Joanna,  that  she  was  an 
exalted  Christian,  and  one  who  was  ready  to  renounce 
all  for  her  God ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  at  the 
time,  she  believed  all  her  friend's  commendations  fb  be 
no  more  than  she  thoroughly  deserved.  ^  On  comuig  to 
Abbeville,  however,  all  temptation  to  seem  what  she  was 
not,  suddenly  ceased ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  surprising 
that  she  presently  threw  off  the  cloak,  and  plunged  mto 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

Madame  had  a  particular  restlessness  of  disposition, 
owing,  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  to  her  disagreement 
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with  her  motiier.  She  wished  to  be  restored  to  favouri 
and  to  move  again  in  the  exalted  sphere  in  which  she 
had  been  bom.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  a  tweWe- 
month,  she  gave  up  her  house  in  Abbeville,  and  moYed 
towaros  Paris,  where  her  parent  then  resided,  and  em- 
ployed several  instruments  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion,  but  without  effect,  her  mother  being  a  woman  of 
eiaraordinary  pride.    She  seemed  to  feel  this  disap- 

g ointment  much ;  and,  finding  no  rest  in  the  neighbour- 
uod  of  Paris,  she  yielded  to  Eleanore's  solicitation  to 
proceed  towards  Switzerland,  where  Monsieur  had  a 
small  estate  and  farm-house,  occupied  by  a  tenant,  in 
the  valley  of  Anzasca. 

The  journey  was  tedious ;  and  the  family  met  with  a 
yery  painful  accident  in  descending  a  steep  road  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  horses  took  fright,  and  running 
iariously  down  the  hill,  the  carriage  was  overturned ; 
and  Madame,  who  had  very  imprudently  put  her  head 
oat  of  the  window  at  the  first  alarm,  received  so  dread- 
ful a  contusion,  that  she  was  ta^n  up  for  dead,  and  re- 
mained for  many  hours  totally  insensible. 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  and  venerable 
convent  whero  this  accident  happened ;  and  to  this  place 
Madame,  being  taken  up  by  some  peasants  who  were 
workmg  in  the  adjoining  field,  was  conveyed ;  Eleanore 
and  Antoinette,  who  were  but  slightly  hurt,  followed 
their  mother ;  while  Monsjeur  and  the  Irish  maid  remain- 
ed behind,  to  look  after  the  carriage  and  baggage. 

The  convent  to  which  the  peasants  were  bearing  the 
apparentiy  lifeless  Madame  Northington,  stood  at  the 
tx>ttom  of  a  deep  valley,  enclose  with  high  grounds,  co- 
vered to  their  summits  with  vineyards.  The  valley 
widened  just  around  the  convent ;  and  a  number  of  an- 
cient and  magnificent  trees  half  concealed  the  Gothic 
walls  and  turrets  of  the  venerable  edifice. 

The  peasants  hastened  forwards,  and,  having  rung  at 
the  gate,  the  door  was  presently  opened,  and  Madame 
was  carried  into  a  large  hall ;  where,  beiffg  laid  on  a 
long  bench,  various  members  of  the  society  gathered 
round  her ;  and  an  elderly  nun,  who  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to  9ct  80  doctress  aud  nurse  of  the  society,  de« 
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dared,  that  if  the  lady  were  not'  instantly  bled,  no  hope 
couldbe  entertained  of  her  recovery. 

**  Oh,  Madame !"  said  Antoinette,  in  extreme  agony, 
**  cannot  we  procure  some  one  to  bleed  her  ?  O  my  mo- 
ther !  suffer  her  not  to  die  in  this  way,  without  time  for 
thought,  for  repentance,  for  any  serious  reflection.'' 

*<  Do  not  agitate  yourself  my  daughter,"  said  the  la- 
dy-abbess, a  venerable  and  dignified  personajge,  who  had 
entered  the  hall  on  the  first  report  of  the  afiair ;  ''all  that 
3rou  so  piously  wish  shall  be  done,'^  And,  so  saymg, 
she  with  her  own  hands  bared  the  arm  of  Madame; 
while  the  old  nun  before  mentioned  prepared  to  perform 
the  operation. 

It  was  some  moments  after  the  incision  was  made  he- 
fore  the  blood  began  to  flow ;  and,  during  that  time,  an 
awful  stillness  reigned  through  the  hall,  interrupted 
once  only  by  the  voice  of  the  abbess,  who  uttered  an  ex- 
pression of  fear  lest  their  help  should  be  too  late.  Hie 
blood  at  length  flowed  f^reely ;  and  Madame,  after  hav- 
ing uttered  one  or  two  deep  sighs,  opened  her  eyesi 

"  The  holy  Virgin  be  praised !"  said  the  abbess ;  "  she 
lives !  But,  my  sisters,  more  must  be  done ;  a  physi- 
cian must  be  sent  for,  and  her  head  examined:  there 
maybe  injury  there.", 

Accordingly,  the  abbess  very  kindly  gave  orders  that 
a  medical  man,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  should 
be  immediately  caDed ;  and  directing  that  the  side  bdy 
should  be  lifted  up,  and  laid  on  a  bed,  ebe  oontinned 
some  time  conversing  with  Eleanore,  and  inquiring  the 
name  of  the  family,  and  the  cause  of  the  accident 

In  the  mean  time^  Madame  was  raised  up  on  the  aims 
of  the  nuns,  and  carried  through  the  haU,  followed  hy 
Antoinette.  They  passed  a  high  and  arched  door-way, 
and  came  to  an  ample  staircase,  illuminated  by  a  high 
Gothic  window  of  painted  glass,  and  ornamented  with  a 
ballustrade  of  richly  carved  wood.  They  ascended  this 
staircase,  and  entered  a  very  long  gallery,  receiving  its 
light  from  a  Vlndow  at  each  end.  Along  this  gallery 
were  ranged  many  doors,  opening  into  the  little  cells  of 
the  nuns.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery  two  others  branch- 
ed off,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  At  the  further  end  of  one 
of  these  was  the  chapel;  and,  at  the  other,  the  attoe's 
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tpartment,  and  a  chamber  appointed  for  distinguished 
guests.  Into  this  chamber  Madame  was  carried,  and 
hid  upon  a  bed,  from  whose  lofty  tester  were  suspended 
curtains  of  dark  velvet. 

This  apartment  was  hung  with  the  tapestry  of  gobe- 
lin, the  subjects  represented  being  from  the  legends  of 
the  saints.  In  the  centre,  between  two  large  windows, 
was  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  large  as  life,  wearing  a  crown, 
and  holding,  on  one  arm,  the  infant  Jesus,  and  on  the 
other,  a  globe,  indicating  her  sovereignty  over  the  earth. 
Before  this  figure  was  a  marble  table,  on  which  lay  a 
superb  Missal^and  a  string  of  beads. 

Antoinette,  as  soon  as  her  mother  was  laid  on  the  bed, 
approached  her,  and  spoke  to  her ;  but,  although  Ma- 
dame had  her  eyes  open,  and  appeared  to  be  looking 
about  her,  she  made  no  answer. 

"Are  you  better,  Madame?"  said  Antouiette;  "are 
you  in  pain  ?" 

Antoinette  repeated  her  question  several  times ;  and 
at  length  Madame  replied,  by  asking  her  if  it  would-be 
long  before  they  reached  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Alps ;  "  for,"  added  she,  "  I  long  to  go  down  on  the 
other  side;  this  excessive  elevation,  this  towering 
height,  so  far  above  the  clouds,  makes  my  head  dread* 
fully  dizzy." 

Antoinette  turned  with  terror  from  her  mother,  and 
looked  at  the  nuns,  several  of  whom  stood  by  her. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  the  sister  Beatrice,  (the  old  nun 
before  mentioned,)  "  your  mother's  head  is  affected :  she 
does  not  know  what  she  says.    Do  not  speak  to  her." 

Antoinette  made  no  reply ;  but,  sitting  down  by  the 
bed,  she  continued  to  weep  for  some  time ;  her  mind 
being  exercised  by  many  exceedingly  painful  thoughts 
respecting  the  spiritual  stata  of  her  mother ;  who  had 
appeared  more  aversejto  real  religion,  and  more  attach- 
ed to  mere  fjorms,  for  some  months  past,  than  she  had 
ever  J}efore  known  her. 

When  the  surgeon  arrived,  he  expressed  a  fear  that 
Madame  had  received  a  very  severe  injury  on  the  head  5 
and  added,  that  an  operation  must  be  performed,  which, 
though  painful,  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life. 
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It  being  thought  improper  that  her  daughters  tAtfmU 
be  present  durinff  the  operation,  and  as  they  Mt  unfit  for , 
conversation  with  strangers,  the  abbess  very  kindly  per^ 
mitted  them  to  retire  to  a  small  apartment  pr^ared  for 
them,  where  they  were  presently  joined  by  their  oM 
servant;  whO)  having  informed  them  that  Monsieur  was 
lodged  in  the  village,  hastened  to  attend  her  mtstarfflfl^ 
leaving  the  two  sisters  to  converse  with  each  other. 

<*  I  cannot  sleep,"  said  Antoinette, ''  till  I  hear  that  all 
is  safely  over.  O  my  poor  mother !  may  her  life,  if  it 
please  God,  be  preserved  a  little  longer  P' 

EHeanore  joined  in  the  same  wish,  and  proceeded  to 
relate  to  her  sister  the  conversation  which  she  had  en- 
tered into  with  the  abbess.  She  expressed  her  sense  of 
the  kindness  of  these  strangers ;  and  added,  *^  While  we 
are  here,  we  must,  if  possible,  conceal  finom  them  that 
we  are  not  of  the  same  sentiments  with  respect  to  rdi- 
gion." 

^  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  enter  on  the 
subject,"  returned  Antoinette. 

'^  But  they  will  surely  require  of  us  to  join  them  in 
prayer,  and  to  hear  mass,"  said  Eleanore. 

"  Why  should  we  look  forward  to  difficulties  which 
may  never  happen,"  replied  Antoinette. 

"It  is  as  well,"  returned  the  other,  " to  make  up  our 
minds  on  what  we  are  to  do,  if  required  to  avow  our 
faith  one  way  or  another." 

^'  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  that,"  returned  AnV>i- 
nette;  ^we  must  not  pretend  to  be  what  we  are  not 
But  we  may  hope,  that,  although  firm,  we  shall  have 
grace  given  us  not  to  be  violent  or  ungrateful." 

Eleanore  made  no  answer ;  and  the  sisters  remained 
silent  till  their  servant  returned  to  them,  and  told  them 
that  the  operation  was  over,  and  their  mother  was  going 
to  sleep. 

The  young  people  were  much  relieved  by  this  news, 
and  soon  were  enabled  to  take  some  rest 

It  was  necessary  to  keep  Madame  still  for  many  days ; 
no  one  was  allowed  to  speak  to  her :  and  as  her  Indi 
maid  was  thought  to  be  the  most  experienced  nurse  of 
the  family,  she  was  ordered  to  remain  with  her ;  and  her 
daughters  were  by  this  circumstance  left  at  liberty. 
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As  Eleanore  had  expected,  though  teatedwitfa  the 
utmost  kindness,  and  even  familiarity,  by  the  nmis  and 
novices,  they  were  required  to  bear  mass  and  joui  m 
prayer. 

CHi  this  occasion,  Antoinette  confiessed  that  she  had 
been  brought  up  m  the  Reformed  Church,  but  Eleanorei 
to  the  extreme  astonishment  of  her  sister,  hinted,  that 
though  she  had  been  educated  by  the  Protestants,  she 
lubd  mueh  respect  for  the  faith  of  her  mother's  country ; 
ftnd  that  she  had  no  objection  to  join  with  the  novices  in 
their  religious  exercises. 

In  consequence  of  these  avowals,  Antoinette  was  im- 
mediately treated  with  indifference  by  some  of  the  nuns, 
and  was  exposed  to  hear  perpetual  assertions  in  fkvour 
of  the  Romish  religion;  while  Eleanore  instancy  be- 
came a  favourite  through  the  whole  house,  and  was  in 
danger  of  being  as  inUmate  with  the  young  nuns  and 
novices  as  she  had  been  with  Joanna  and  Pauline.  ]B|ut 
the  effect  of  this  intimacy  was  not,  as  Antoinette  expect- 
ed, an  increase  of  superstitious  zeal ;  but  a  sudden  de- 
vation  of  spirits,  and  continual  whisperings  with  her 
young  companions,  and  frequent  games  at  romps  and 
loud  titterings  with  the  novices,  when  mu^bserved  by  the 
dder  nuns. 

In  a  short  time  Eleanore  appeared  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  tricks  and  jests  of  these  giddy  and  unin- 
structed  girls;  as  was  evident  by  certain  expressive 
looks  and  watch-words  which  passed  betwe^i  them, 
when  assembled  at  meals,  in  the  presence  of  the  more 
serious  nuns,  and  on  other  occasions. , 

Where  a  niunber  of  persons  are  together  in  one  house, 
with  little  employment,  unless  the  discipline  is  very 
strong,  and  the  rulers  are  extremely  Watchful  and  dis- 
cerning, the  most  odious  vices  will  creep  in,  and  offences 
will  grow  to  a  magnitude  and  luxuriance  of  which  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  human  nature  can  have  little  idea. 
Hence  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  has  associat- 
ed mankind  in  small  aind  distinct  families ;  providing,  in 
his  wisdom,  that  each  family  should  have  its  special 
nilier  and  natural  government ;  and  great  is  the  folly  of 
Bnan,  who  counteracts,  in  a  thousand  instances,  these 
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arrangements  of  a  wise  Providence. — ^But  to  return  to 
our  story. 

Madame  was  declared  out  of  danger ;  and  Monsieur, 
who  had  waited  in  the  viHage  near  the  convent,  now 
tiiought  himself  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  Switzerland,  to 
prepare  for  the  reception  of  his  Mend,  when  she  should 
be  fit  to  travel.  But  before  his  departure  he  made  as  hand- 
some a  present  to  the  convent  as  his  slender  means 
would  permit :  cordially  thanking  its  inmates  for  their 
kindness  to  his  relative. 

After  the  departure  of  Monsieur,  Madame's  health  gra- 
dually improved;  notwithstanding  which,  her  daugh- 
ters observed  that  great  pains  were  used  to  keep  them 
from  her ;  and  that  when  they  did  see  her,  her  manner 
was  cold  and  reserved.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was, 
that  tiie  abbess,  on  finding  that  Eleanore  and  Antoinette 
were  Protestants,  had  taken  occasion  to  speak  to  their 
mother  on  the  subject,  and  had  blamed  her  for  bringing 
them  up  in  error :  and,  having  declared  to  her  that  there 
is  no  salvation  out  of  the  Romish  Church,  she  had  filled 
her  with  distress  and  terror;  and  had  so  effectually 
worked  upon  her  fears,  that  she  was  the  prey  of  super- 
stitious horrors ;  and  was,  in  fact,  thrown  into  a  state  of 
derangement,  which  occasioned  her  to  be  unspeakably 
wretched.  She,  however,  confessed  her  sin  to  the  ab- 
bess ;  and  assured  her  that  she  would  use  all  the  in- 
ilu^ice  in  her  power  to  induce  her  children  to  renounce 
their  heresies.  In  the  mean  time,  her  bodily  health  was 
restored ;  and,  as  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for 
her  remaining  at  the  convent,  every  thing  was  prepared 
for  the  journey,  and  she  proceeded  wiUi  her  daughters 
and  servant  towards  Switzerland. 

Eleanore  and  Antoinette  had  observed  the  gloom  and  in- 
sensibility of  their  motiier,  and  the  absence  and  wildness 
of  her  manner;  they  hoped,  however,  that  these  symp- 
toms would  gradually  pass  away  when  she  was  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  convent,  and  witnessed  new  scenes,  and 
formed  new  acquaintance;  but  when,  after  having  tra- 
velled several  miles  in  an  open  carriage  which  they  had 
hired  to  bring  them  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  she  still  re- 
tained the  same  gloomy  indifference,  Antoinette  began 
to  be  alarmed,  and  Eleanore  to  be  irritated. 
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«r  Uiat  you  are  not  well,  Madame?"  said  Antoi* 

dl  in  body,  but  ill  at  ease  in  mind,"  returned  Jhla- 

1  wherefore  should  you  be  unhappy,  Madame 'T' 
itoinette;  ^  are  not  your  children  and  your  faith- 
ant  with  you?  and  are  you  not  going  to  a  dear 
and  into  a  delightful  country?" 
one,  in  reply,  burst  into  tears,  and  then  avowed 
easiness,  and  the  cause  of  it;  adding,  with  much 
less,  ^'  My  dear  children,  I  cannot  bear  to  look 
I  to  your  perdition.  O !  permit  me  to  persuade 
renounce  your  errors.  Make  me  happy  m  think- 
t  the  souls  of  my  children  are  not  doomed  to  de- 
n." 

inette  replied  in  the  most  affectionate  manner, 
ed  parent  make  yourself  easy ;  we  wiU  talk  on 
ibjects  another  time ;  we  will  hear  all  you  have  to 
id  we  will  read  the  Bible  together,  and  pray  for 
)m  above :  but  at  present  you  are  weak  and  low, 
;  alile  to  converse  on  these  subjects.  Let  us  now 
bese  lovely  prospects,  and  refer  this  argument  to 
•  time." 

:  do  not,  Antoinette,"  said  Eleanore,  '^  do  not  hold 
e  hopes  to  my  mother:  you  know  your  determi- 
aigainst  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines ;  you  have 
videnced  your  disl&e  in  the  strongest  manner; 
t  you  promise  our  mother  to  consider  of  &em 
Is  this  just  and  upright  ?" 
inette  looked  at  her  sister  with  an  expression  of 
,  such  as  she  had  scarcely  ever  before  evinced ; 
ming  to  her  mother,  she  said,  ^«  I  give  you  leave, 
e,  to  judge  of  my  religious  principles  by  my  ac- 
If  I  am  assisted  to  treat  you  with  attention  and 
less,  be  assured  that  the  help  is  from  above ;  and 
sast  defer  for  awhile  any  uneasiness  respecting 
ritual  state.  And  now,  dear  parent,"  she  added, 
t  give  you  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
e  was  occupied  among  the  kind  sisters,  while 
ire  shut  up  in  your  room.  We  breakfasted,  dined, 
pped  in  the  refectory.  Our  fare  was  plain,  but 
served,  and  wholesomei;  and  I  was  much  pleased 
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with  the  novelty  of  this  way  of  life.  And  then  the  worL 
mamma,  the  bcautjiful  work  the  nuns  execute,  I  could 
scarcely  have  conceived  so  much  variety  p<^ible;  I 
learned  many  new  stitches;  and,  I  hope,  improved  mysdf 
in  embnMdery." 

In  this  manner  she  proceeded,  making  out  a  long 
story  of  slender  materials,  but  in  an  innocent  way ;  UU 
Maclame's  attention  was  engaged,  and  her  spirits  reviv- 
ed; of  which  she  gave  evidence  by  making  certain  re- 
marks on  tlie  country  through  which  they  passed.  At 
length,  cfiming  to  a  little  stream  and  a  mill  by  the  side 
of  tiie  road,  Antoii\ctte  said,  ^  That  little  mill,  and  that 
stream,  and  that  wood  in  the  back-ground,  remind  me 
of  a  story  I  heard  at  school :  the  thing  happened  ia 
France,  in  this  part  of  France,  I  think ;  perhaps  in  this 
very  place.    Shall  I  tell  it  you,  Madame?" 

"  Why,  Antoinette,"  said  Eleanore,  "  you  are  very  full 
of  talk  to-day!" 

^'O,  that  is  because  I  am  pleased,"  she  said.  "But, 
mamma,  will  you  hear  my  story  ?" 

*^  Yes,  child,"  said  Madame ;  ^'  It  will  perhaps  divert 
me." 

So  Antoinette  told  some  tale  which  she  adapted  to  the 
scene,  and  her  mother  listened ;  and  thus  she  beguiled 
the  time  till  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  firs^day's 
journey. 

"  You  are,  and  alwa3rs  were,  an  unaccountable  girl, 
Antoinette,"  said  her  sister,  when  she  found  herself  alone 
with  her.  '*  How  long  have  you  taken  up  this  talkative 
humour?  and  how  long  is  it  to  last?" 

^'  As  long  as  it  diverts  my  mother,"  replied  AiHoiiiette. 

''  But  where  is  the  profit  of  it  ?"  asked  Eleanore. 

« I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  other;  "but  if  the  Al- 
mighty pleases,  it  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  turn  to  some 
account" 

"  You  have  some  scheme  in  view,  Antoinette,"  said 
Eleanore,  "  I  am  certain  you  have." 

'*You  are  not  mistaken,  sister;  I  have  two,"  replied 
the  other;  ^'one  is  to  amuse  and  please  my  mother  and 
make  her  fond  of  my  company." 

^  And  the  other?"  asked  IBleanore. 
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'^  To  induce  her,  if  possible,  to  hear  me  speak  upon  re« 
ligious  subjects,  without  irritation,"  added  Antoinette. 

"  You  will  never  succeed,"  returned  Eleanore. 

"  I  shall,  if  I  am  divinely  assisted,"  replied  the  other* 

"  Can  you  expect  the  divine  blessing,"  asked  her  sister, 
^  upon  schemes  and  ways  so  oircuitous?" 

Antomette  made  no  answer;  and  the  conversation 
ended.  She  however  persisted  in  her  plan  of  amusing 
her  mother,  by  freouently  talking  to  her ;  and  she  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  that  Madame  app^ured  tolerable  cheerful 
during  the  remainder  of  the  journey ;  though  it  was 
feared'  from  many  circumstances  of  her  conduct  and  ap- 
pearance, that  her  brain  had  sustained  an  injury  which 
had  impaired  her  intellect  past  the  hope  of  recovery. 

The  little  family  crossed  the  Alps  without  accident ; 
and,  having  travelled  through  a  part  of  Switzerland,  ar- 
rived at  Yanzon,  where  Monsieur  had  promised  to 
meet  them  in  order  to  escort  them  to  the  valley  of  An- 
zasca. 

It  was  from  the  town  of  Vanzon  that  Monsieur  first 
pointed  out  to  them  Monte  Rosa,  the  glory  of  the  south- 
em  Alps,  raising  its  snow-crowned  peaks  above  the  dark, 
deep,  and  rich  valley  of  Anzasca. 

Madame  and  her  family  spent  a  night  at  Yanzon,  and 
pursued  their  course  next  morning. 

Tlie  valley  of  Anzasca  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  regions  in  the  world ;  being  remark- 
able for  its  rich  vegetation,  which  is  scarcely  equalled  in 
Europe.  The  roads  through  this  charming  valley  are 
every  where  shaded  in  the  autumn  by  pendant  vines ; 
and  the  most  luxuriant  vineyards,  above  and  below,  over- 
spread terrace  above  terrace.  Here  are  rich  and  verdant 
meadows  which  present  all  the  varieties  of  Arcadian 
landscape;  nor  are  mountain  torrents,  channelling  the 
rocks,  and  forming  grand  and  refreshing  waterfalls, 
wanting  to  improve  the  scene,  and  to  show  what  the 
God  of  nature  can  do  to  adorn  the  habitation  of  man. 
Chestnut  trees,  of  a  size  and  beauty  truly  astonish- 
ing, shadow  these  lucid  streams,  and  shelter  the  cattle 
beneath  them. 

The  valley  is  in  many  parts  extraordinarily  deep ;  and 
inany  neat  villages  are  scattered  through  its  delightful 
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and  peaoeftil  shadea  But  who  shall  enumerate  fhe  1^ 
riety  of  lovely  flowers  which  beautify  these  verdant  soli" 
tudes  l-^ilowers  of  various  tints  and  hues.;  and  fitted  for 
almost  every  climate,  according  to  their  situation  on 
the  southern  bank  or  northern  crag.  These  lovely  pas- 
tures gradually  rise  from  the  depths  of  the  valley  up  to 
the  rocky  summits  of  the  snow-clad  mountain. 

At  the  moment  when  the  carriage  which  conveyed 
Madame  and  her  family  entered  the  valley,  the  summits 
of  the  mountain  exhibited  a  bright  and  rosy  tint,  whieh^ 
contrasted  with  the  dark  shades  at  its  base,  presented  a 
scene  so  glorious  as  to  defy  all  description.  Madame 
appeared  cheerful;  her  spirits  were  raised  by  seeing 
herself  again  surrounded  by  her  family ;  4md  the  pre- 
sence of  Monsieur  seemed  to  give  her  renewed  pleasure. 
Monsieur  was  a  botanist,  and  anticipated  much  pleasure 
in  exploring  the  mountain;  and  Madame,  though  for- 
merly fond  of  company  and  gaiety,  was  not  withoiU 
some  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  She  was  much 
pleased  with  the  lovely  scenes,  which  varied  every  mo^ 
ment  as  they  advanced  into  the  valley ;  and  Antomette, 
full  of  admiration  which,  these  attractive  objects  inspired, 
was  not  less  happy  thaif  the  rest  of  her  companions. 
Eleanore  was  the  only  one  who  was  not  pleased.  She 
did  not  like  the  finge  of  solitude  which  every  object  ex- 
hibited. Eleaiiore  could  not  live  without  gay  excite- 
ment; and  though  there  were  many  villages  scattered 
over  this  district,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  houses  did 
not  excite  the  anticipation  of  much  pleasure,  or  the  lively 
amusement  which  she  had  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  English  cottage. 

At  length.  Monsieur  pointed  out,  with  much  glee,  the 
gable  ends  of  his  old  mansion,  appearing  from  between 
two  small  ffroves  of  chestnut,  llie  house  was  of  stone; 
of  old  and  heavy  architecture ;  with  a  large  stone  porch 
projecting  in  front.  The  travellers  had  scarcely  time  io 
glance  at  this  enlivening  object,  when  it  disappeared, 
owing  to  the  winding  of  the  road,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time;  till,  at  length  emerging  from  a  shadowy 
lane  of  exquisite  beauty,  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
in  the  paved  court-yard  of  this  old  mansion,  which  was 
now  converted  into  a  farm-house. 
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A  neat  Swim  dame  wtus  ready  to  receive  them,  aUd  to 
tonduet  Madame  through  the  old  hall  to  a  large  parlour, 
opening  with  f<^ding-4w)r8  into  a  garden,  where  a  colla- 
tion of  ihiit,  cream,  cheeite^  and  butter,  was  liet-forth  on 
a  rustic  table. 

Madame  loved  novelty,  and  the  scene  suited  her ;  for 
the  garden  was  fragrant  With  flowers,  rich  with  fruit, 
and  gay  with  bees.  Beyond  the  high  old  wall  which 
encompassed  Uie  garden,  were  the  groves  of  chestnut 
before  spoken  Of;  and  above  and  beyond  these  appeared 
the  nearer  parts  of  the  mountain,  exquisitely  disposed  in 
lights  and  shades,  in  upland  and  dkigle,  in  lawn  and 
woodland  5  and  beyond,  still  beyond,  arode  'the  snowy 
peaks,  now  no  longer  glowing  with  a  rosy  hue,  but  of  a 
brilliant  and  dazzling  white.  Madame  was  all  rapture, 
and  Monsieur  full  of  talk ;  Antoinette  was  therefore  glaa 
to  withdraw  into  silence ;  her  newly  taken  up  character 
of  loquaciousness  being  as  uncongenial  to  herself  as  it 
was  now  unnecessary. 

After  having  partaken  of  the  refreshment,  and  spent 
some  time  in  conversation,  the  family  adjourned  to  their 
apartments. 

At  the  usual  hour  in  the  morning,  Antoinette  went  to 
her  mothet,  hoping  to  find  that  she  had  slept  well ;  but 
what  was  her  grief  on  perceiving  that  she  was  in 
tears,  and  that  the  high  spirits  of  the  day  before  had 
yielded  to  an  excessive  depression !  "  O,  Antoinette  P' 
said  she,  "  I  am  unhappy ;  I  have  been  thinking  of  you 
and  Eleanore;  I  have  been  reflecting  on  all  that  was 
said  to  me  in  the  convent ;  I  have  been  blammg  mysdf 
for  marrying  a  heretic ;  I  have  been  blaming  myself  for 
bringing  up  my  children  among  heretics;  and  unless 
you,  my  child,  my  Antoinette,  the  daughter  of  my  heart, 
unless  you  consent  to  renounce  your  heresies,  I  shall  be 
miserable  through  life.'* 

Antoinette  had  a  small  Bible  in  her  hand,  which  she 
had  brought  with  her,  with  ^e  design  of  reading  to  her 
mother.  She  raised  the  book  in  her  hand,  and  said/ 
**  Dear  parent,  we  shall  now  have  abundance  of  leisure ; 
we  will  talk  together  every  day  in  the  beautiful  environs 
,  of  this  place ;  we  will  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  I  will  read  this  holy  book  to  you;  and  I  wiQ 
IV.  3  K  ' 
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promise  you,.that  in  whatever  instance  yon  shall  be  abte 
to  prove  to  me  that  any  one  of  my  opinions  is  contrary 
to  Scripture,  I  will  renounce  that  opinion ;  and  we  wiU 
pray  togeUier;  pray  that  we  may  be  guided  into  truth; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  our  prayers  will  be  heard." 

Madame  seemed  consol^  by  this  proposal  of  her 
daughter,  and  consented  to  rise  and  go  down  to  break- 
fast 

There  is  a  restlessness  frequently  attendant  on  de- 
rangement of  the  head;  a  restlessness  which  proves  a 
very  severe  trial  to  the  afflicted  person,  and  also  to  those 
with  ;<vhom  they  associate.  Madame  had  always  been 
fond  of  novelty,  and  became  soon  weary  of  the  same 
place,  and  of  permanent  employment.  But  this  restless- 
ness was  now  become  excessive ;  so  that  she  was  never 
easy  but  when  walking  about,  and  being  talked  to,  read 
to,  or  attended  to,  in  some  form  or  other;  being  in  twenty 
moods  in  one  day ;  sometimes  laughing,  sometimes  cry- 
ing, sometimes  talking,  sometimes  silent,  sometimes 
angpry  and  irritable,  and  again  pleased  to  excess  with 
every  thing. 

Severe  in  the  extreme  was  the  trial  to  her  daughters. 
And  now  was  the  time  when  the  work  of  grace  was  to 
be  proved.  It  was  not  the  trial  of  an  hour  or  a  day,  but 
of  many  weary  hours  and  lingering  days.  It  was  a  trial 
which  Eleanore  could  not  endure ;  she  shrank  from  it, 
and  confessed  that  it  was  a  burden  too  intolerable  to  be 
borne.  "My  mother,"  she  said,  "is  humoursome,  she  is 
whimsical,  she  is  gloomy,  she  is  self-indulgent;  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  comply  with  her." 

"  Her  head  is  evidently  injured  by  the  accident,"  said 
Antoinette ;  "  she  is  not  herself.  Let  us  try  to  bear  with 
her ;  or  rather  let  us  pray  for  help." 

Eleanore  made  no  reply ;  and  the  bin'den  of  attention 
was  thrown  on  Antoinette,  excepting  at  those  short  in- 
tervals when  Monsieur  or  the  maid  servant  were  enabled 
to  relieve  her. 

And  now  let  us  attend  this  pious  and  lovely  young 
woman  through  all  her  patient  labours  to  serve  and 
please  an  afflicted  mother.  Let  us  see  her  conducting 
her  distressed  and  afflicted  parent  through  all  the  beau- 
tiful environs  of  the  farm-house  in  which  they  resided; 
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Sometimes,  when  the  weather  suited,  sitting  down  with 
her  on  the  grass ;  then  strolling  with  her  through  a 
shady  lane,  or  by  a  mountain  brook ;  sometimes  leading 
her  through  the  farm-yard,  or  dairy,  or  in  any  path  her 
wayward  fancy  might  direct  her;  talking  to  her,  at 
times,  in  a  lively  strain,  or  telling  her  stories,  or  watch- 
ing an  opportunity  to  pray  with  her,  or  to  read  to  her 
from  the  sacred  Sicriptures.  Often  would  she  take  oc- 
casion, from  some  striking  scenery  of  nature,  to  lead  her 
thoughts  to  heaven ;  and  to  speak  of  the  blessedness  of 
that  region  where  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  be  no  more, 
and  where  everlasting  bliss  will  be  enjoyed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Redeemer. 

The  divinity,  tlie  character,  the  offices,  the  merits,  and 
the  death  of  the  Redeemer,  were  the  frequent  subjects 
of  this  young  woman's  discourse ;  and  when  Madame 
alluded  to  the  supposed  merits  of  the  saints,  or  any  other 
popish  error,  Antoinette  had  always  some  little  manoeu- 
vre to  draw  off  her  mother's  attention  from  these  mat- 
ters ;  till,  by  the  divine  blessing,  she  had  contrived  to 
glace  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  popery  so  far  in  the 
ack-ground,  that  Madame's  mind  was  almost  conducted 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Reformed  Religion  without  be- 
ing sensible  of  it ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
her  mind  was  more  calm,  her  opinions  were  more  sim- 
ple, her  desires  more  heavenly,  and  her  affections  much 
refined ;  and  all  this  was  accomplished  without  her  be- 
ing conscious  that  she  was  no  longer  a  Papist. 

One  morning,  while  Antoinette  was  congratulating 
herself  upon  this  blissful  change  in  the  mind  of  her  mo- 
ther, Eleanore,  on  some  slight  occasion  being  given  at 
breaJifast,  began  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  religion ; 
touching  on  some  of  those  points  which  had  formerly 
been  the  cause  of  dispute  between  herself  and  her  mo- 
ther. Madame's  cheek  began  to  flush,  and  her  eyes  to 
express  displeasure.  Antoinette  looked  imploringly  at 
her  sister ;  but  Eleanore  refused  to  take  the  hint.  Ma- 
dame grew  angry — she  spoke  loudly — she  trembled,  and 
reverted  to  the  unpleasant  affairs  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  convent ;  adding,  that  the  abbess  had  censured 
her  justly  when  she  condemned  her  for  allowing  hero- 
tics  to  educate  her  daughters. 
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Antoinette  was  exceedingly  displeased;  perbapfl  she 
had  seldom,  in  the  course  of  her  life,  felt  herself  so  car- 
ried away  by  hasty  feelings.  She  turned  to  her  sister, 
and  said,  ^  rSleanore,  by  your  entire  neglect  of  our  mo- 
ther, for  many  weeks  past,  you  have  forfeited  youi 
right  to  address  her  any  longer  on  religious  subjects." 

Eleanore,  as  might  be  expected,  answered  with  warmth. 
But  as  she  spoke,  Antoinette  had  time  to  recollect  her- 
■elf;  and,  with  true  Christian  grace  and  humility  of 
spirit,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  ner  sister,  and  begged 
her  iMurdon;  while,  in  a  tone  more  worthy  of  her  high 
and  holy  profession,  she  humbly  entreated  her,  as  a 
friend^  henceforward  to  avoid  religious  disputes ;  and 
thus  tne  contention  ceased  between  tne  sisters*.,  But  not 
80  the  consequences  of  the  imprudent  remarks  made  by 
Eleanore ;  for  she  had  revived  by  them  so  many  painful 
remembrances  in  the  breast  of  her  mother,  that  the  poor 
afflicted  lady  was  again  filled,  for  a  length  of  time,  with 
spiritual  distress ;  and  it  was  many  days  before  Antoi- 
nette could  be  the  means  of  restoring  her  to  a  composed 
state.,  V 

Now  the  spring  arrived  with  all  its  attractions;  and 
Antoinette  was  engaced  in  leading  the  parent  she  loved 
through  the  fair  and  pleasing  scenes  which  surrounded 
them*  Antoinette  found  perpetual  objects  of  amuse- 
ment for  her  dear  parent;  and  discovered,  with  delight, 
that  she  was  gradually  recovering  her  cheerfulness; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  she  perceived  more  childish- 
ness and  feebleness  of  intellect  m  the  ajQUcted  lady  than 
•he  hi^  remarked  in  the  autumn. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  when  all  nature  was 
smiling  around,  that  the  &mily  were  surprised,  one 
morning,  while  they  were  at  breakfast,  by  the  arrival  of 
a  young  gentleman;  who,  entering  the  roona.  addressed 
Madame  as  his  aun^  the  two  young  ladies  as  his  cousini^ 
and  Monsieur  as  an  old  friend. 

This  was  no  other  than  the  eldest  son  of  Madame 

Northlngton's  brother,  the  Compte  de  J ,  the  young 

Theodore  de  J ;  or,  as  he  was  termed,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  J ,    He  had  been  taking  a  tour  in  Italy,  and, 

on  his  return,  had  left  his  travelling  companions,  that  he 
^ght  visit  his  relations  in  the  valley  of  Anzasca. 
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The  Chevalier  de  J — ^  was  the  complete  man  of 
fashion,  though  possessing  all  the  ease  which  is  common 
to  his  countrymen.  His  person  was  remarkably  finC} 
and  his  face  strikingly  handsome ;  his  eyes  being  dark 
and  brilliant,  and  his  features  regular  and  manly.  "  I 
am  come,  Madame,"  said  he  to  his  aunt,  after  the  first 
salutations  were  over,  "  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  you ; 
and  to  explore  with  you.  Monsieur,  the  various  heights 
of  yoiir  mountain.  Afford  me  and  my  valet  some  room 
in  a  neighbouring  cottage,  and  we  shall  be  perfectly 
satisfied." 

Madame  was  all  rapture  at  the  sight  of  her  nephew; 
Monsieur  full  of  compliment ;  and  Eleanore  violently 
fieized  with  her  old  temptation,  viz.  the  desire  of  pleasing 
at  all  events.  What  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  An- 
toinette was  not  equally  apparent,  as  the  expression  of 
h^  countenance  did  not  vary  from  its  usual  composure. 
Certain  it  is,  that  a  mind  under  divine  influence,  as  we 
suppose  that  of  Antoinette  to  have  been,  is  not  liable  to 
those  rapid  transitions  from  joy  to  sorrow,  from  elation 
to  depression,  to  which  other  minds  are  subject.  She, 
however,  was  particularly  courteous  to  her  cousin,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness  in  visiting  her  poor  mother; 
but,  as  the  rest  of  the  company  were  all  eager  to  talk, 
less  was  required  of  her.  ^ 

The  party  sat  some  time  over  their  breakfast ;  after 
which,  they  placed  themselves  before  the  doors  which 
open  into  the  garden,  where  they  enjoyed  a  fine  pros 
pect  of  the  mountain. 

Madame  had  many  questions  to  ask  her  nephew,  and 
the  young  gentleman  had  much  to  relate.  Eleanore  had 
also  many  little  contrivances  for  drawing  attention  to 
herself;  and  Monsieur  had  also  his  stories  to  tell:  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  conversation  did  not  flag ;  and 
Antoinette,  who  was  silent,  had  ample  leisure  to  con-, 
template  the  character  of  her  cousin.  She  thought  him 
pleasing — particularly  so ;  his  manners  were  a  pattern 
of  ease,  refinement,  and  fashion.  He  was  aware,  that, 
by  this  visit,  he  was  conferring  a  favour;  while  his 
vanity  and  self-love  were  pleased  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  received ;  he  was,  therefore,  in  high  good 
humour;  and  his  fine  features  glowed  with  youth  and 
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oamcions  pride  AnoCher  circumstance  also  rendeied 
him  additionally  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  Antoinette. 
From  the  first  moment  he  had  seen  her,  he  had  been 
struck  with  her  appearance ;  fbr  her  modesty  and  piety 
had  given  her  forcible  attractions  in  his  eyes,  though  he 
was  probably  unaware  of  the  cause  whence  these  at* 
tnctions  proceeded.  And  although  the  loquacity  of  the 
party  had  prevented  him  from  addressing  her  particu- 
ujtly,  nevM^eless,  there  was  a  something  in  his  man> 
ner,  when  he  turned  towards  her,  of  respect  and 
deference,  which  raised  him  in  her  opinion.  In  short, 
she  thought  him  so  amiable,  that  she  could  not  help 
fineauently  saying  to  herself, ,.", How  hecu-tily  do  I 
w&ui  that  my  cousin  Theodore  were  of  the  Reformed 
Church!*' 

A  conversation,  carried  on  for  some  hours,  is  seldom 
worthy  of  recapitulation ;  especially  when  the  parties 
are,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  true  seriousness;  I 
shall,  therefore,  pass  on  till  the  dinner-hour ;  after  which, 
the  evening  being  cool,  the  party  set  out  to  walk.  An- 
toinette, as  usual,  kept  dose  to  her  mother,  and  declared 
her  intention  of  proceeding  no  further  than  her  mother 
could  conveniently  bear.  Monsieuro^ished  to  tempt  the 
chevalier  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  hill ;  and  Elea* 
nore  was  ready  to  accompany  them.  Accordingly,  these 
three  climbed  some  considerable  steeps ;  and  the  sound 
of  their  voices  in  loud  laughter  frequently  reached  thQ 
ears  of  those  below. 

Antoinette  pointed  them  out  to  her  mother,  in  dliTer- 
ent  points  of  view,  as  they  ascended ;  and  the  old  lady 
regretted  her  inability  to  be  with  them. 

At  length  they  quite  lost  sight  of  them,  and  Madame 
sat  down  on  the  grass  with  her  gentle  daughter  by  her 
side.  Antoinette's  little  Bible  was  then  produced ;  and 
she  had  already  read  several  chapt^s  from  the  Prophet 
Isaiah ;  commenting,  in  her  simple  way,  as  she  proceed- 
ed, and  endeavouring  to  represent  to  her  mother  the 
Aiture  glory  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  a  subject  on 
which  she  especially  delighted  to  dwell ;  when  suddenly 
she  heard  a  noise  behind  her,  and.  looking  upwards,  she 
saw  her  cousin  bounding  like  a  chamois  down  the  hill, 
having  left  his  companions  on  the  heights  at jve. 
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*^TbiM4ore  I"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  as  he  approach- 
^  his  fine  features  glowing  firom  the  exercise,  "  where 
jb^ve  you  left  yoi^*  cousin  and  Monsieur?" 

The  young  gentleman  made  no  reply  to  this  qu^tion, 
bi^  approaching  Antoinette,  he  presented  her  with  a 
bought  of  mountain  flowers,  saying,  '^My  beautjful 
eoupip)  I  hnng  you  this  offering  from  the  hUls,  to  prove 
to  you,  that,  lovely  as  these  flowers  are,  they  are  infl- 
Oitdy  excelled  bv  those  of  the  valley." 

Madame  called  for  an  explanation ;  when  the  gallant 
dUevalier  added,  '^  There  is  a  bloom  in  this  flower  of  the 
TaJjey  (pointing  at  the  same  time  to  his  cousin)  more 
fUre  aw  excellent  than  any  thing  which  Paris  or  Ver- 
sailles CQuld  possibly  supply." 

Mad^nae  laughed :  "  Ah,"  she  said,  "  des  complimens 
iodi  lis  I  remGmbe^  in  my  youth :"  then  turning  to  An- 
toinette, she  added,  ''but  she  deserves  every  compliment 
you  can  pay  her;  she  is  the  best  of  daughters." 

"  To  the  best  of  mothers,"  returned  Aittoinette  quick- 
ly ;  and,  laying  h^  hand  on  her  mother's  arm,  ''a  good 
mother,  cousin  llieodore,"  she  added,  ''will  make  a 
IfOOd  daughter." 

By  this  tune  Theodore  had  extended  himself  on  the 
0ras8,  at  the  feet  of  the  ladies,  and,  having  thrown  aside 
^  ermine  cap  which  he  used  for  travelling,  was  brush- 
lag  up  his  hair  from  his  forehead  with  his  open  hand,  at 
the  same  time  whispering  to  Antoinette  a  compliment 
of  a  lesa  equivocal  nature  than  the  one  he  had  before 
ventured  to  utter. 

He  had  spoken  low,  but  Antoinette  answered  aloud, 
*'  Dear  cousin,  let  us  be  as  brother  and  sister  while  we 
aie  together,  and  do  not  say  more  to  me  than  you  really 
think." 

^I  never  say  more  than  I  really  think,"  said  the  young 
man,  looking  earnestly  at  her,  and  speaking  with  quick- 
i^esB* 

"I  did  not  mean  to  call  your  sincerity  in  question, 
Theodore,"  said  Antoinette;  "but  while  we  are  toge- 
ther let  our  intercourse  be  that  of  a  brother  luid  sister. 
I  have  no  brother ;  I  have  never  known  that  endeared 
idation.  Let  me  experience  this  :kin4  of  friendship  in 
my  cousin." 
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Tlieodore  looked  at  her  with  an  expressive  and  In- 
quiring glance;  then  added:  "So  let  it  be.  And  now, 
my  dear  sister  Antoinette,  tell  me,  do  you  never  leave 
your  mother's  side  ?" 

"I  never  wish  to  do  so,"  said  Antoinette,  cheerfully; 
"  for,  where,  I  pray,  can  I  be  better  ?" 

"  My  sister  Antoinette  is  a  prodigy,"  remarked  Theo- 
dore. 

"  What !"  said  Madame,  "  is  it  such  a  wonder  in  these 
days  to  see  a  daughter  by  her  mother's  side  ?" 

The  conversation  then  took  another  turn ;  and  Elea- 
nore  presently  appeared  descending  the  hill^  and  play- 
fully reproached  her  cousin  for  want  of  gallantry,  in 
having  led  her  into  difficulties,  and  left  her  in  them. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  deaf  to  such  a  call;  he 
Sprang  up  immediately,  and  was  at  the  young  lady's 
side  in  a  few  minutes.  The  party  then  returned  to  sup- 
per, and  the  conversation  was  kept  up  with  considerable 
gaiety  till  the  hour  of  rest. 

In  the  manner  described  above,  did  several  days  pass 
after  the  arrival  of  Theodore,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  exploring  parties  on  the  mountain^  from  which 
the  ladies  were  of  course  excluded. 

During  this  time,  it  became  evident  to  all,  that  Antoi* 
nette  was  the  favourite  of  her  cousin :  and  Madame, 
with  her  usual  want  of  judgment,  expressed  her.  plea- 
sure on  this  event ;  and  said,  more  than  cpce,  "6  An- 
toinette, what  delight  would  it  give  me  to  sfte  you  mar- 
ried to  your  cousin !" 

Antoinette  could  have  answered,  "  How  could  you  ex- 
pect me  to  marry  a  Roman  .Catholic?"  but,  dreading  to 
I'efer  to  this,  she  said,  "Am  I  not  without  a  dowry, 
mamma  ?  it  cannot  be  expected  that  my  uncle  should 
give  his  consent  to  such  a  marriage.  It  is  better  there- 
fore that  we  should  never  think  of  it." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  marked  attentions  and  strong 
expressions  of  the  young  man  were  continually  drawing 
the  thoughts  of  Antoinette  to  the  subject;  and  the 
strength  of  natural  inclination,  though  powerfully  con- 
trolled in  her  regenerate  heart,  now  arose  with  a  vivid 
power  and  influence  to  plead  for  the  younj  man ;  and 
Antoinette  was  compelled  to  confess  that  she  had  never 
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knowB  80  great  a  trial.  Nature  now  entered  into  a  eon- 
tast  with  graoe»  as  warn^ly  and  as  vehemently  as  could 
be  imagined;  and  Antoinette  painfully  felt  that  she 
should  assuredly  fall  in  the  contest  if  not  divinely  up- 
lield.  Foir  some  tiine  past  she  had  slept  in  a  little  closet 
withim  her  mother's  room,  in^ead  of  her  sister's  apart- 
ment ;  and  now  she  jfound  the  comfort  of  such  retire- 
ment ;  and,  hy  the  diviQe  blessing,  she  used  the  oppor- 
UiQity  to  indulge  in  earnest  prayer,  and  endeavours  to 
raise  her  soul  above  all  vain  allurements.  Sometimes, 
indeed^  she  <^uld  do  little  more  than  say  to  her  Crod, 
**Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  dope  I"  Nevertheless^  He  who 
had  given  her  the  heart  to  cry  thus  to  him  m  the  an- 
guish of  her  spirit,  speedily  appeared  for  her  relief;  and 
before  the  young  s)an  had  left  the  valley,  she  found  her- 
self fully  enablS  to  renounce  him  in  her  own  mind ; 
and,  to  further  her  object,  she  withdrew  as  much  as  pos- 
f iUa  from  his  society.  She  was  afterwards  confirmed 
from  4ay  to  day  in  the  propriety  of  this  renunciation,  by 
Aiding  that  her  cousin,  though  a  nominal  Papist,  was, 
in  fael,  an  infidel  of  the  school  of  Voltaire ;  of  whom  he 
eontinually  sdcke  with  enthusiasm,  until  checked  by 
h^r ;  Cor  one  day  in  the  warmth  of  her  feelings,  she  oh- 
ser^ed  that  she  eppsidered  the  friend  of  Voltaire  as  an 

e9^my  <>f  God. 

From  thai  time  the  young  man  spoke  more  cautiously 
Qf  this  infidel  writer,  and  more  guardedly  in  the  presence 
of  Antoinette  qp  the  subject  of  rdigion ;  notwithstand- 
ing, fufficieql  proofs  were  afforded  her,  that  her  opinion 
resp^ing  his  infidelity  was  well  founded. 

But  my  history  h^s  run  to  so  great  a  length,  that  I  feel 
Hiyself  eompeiled  to  pass  over  certain  events  very  briefly, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  e^ter  more  fully  on  some  circum 
stances  of  more  importance. 

After  a  protracted  residence  of  a  month  in  the  valley 

of  4ll2?upca,  the  Chevalier  de  J took  his  leave, 

tuough  pot  before  he  )iad  made  such  a  declaration  of  his 
regard  for  Antoinette,  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  her , to 
giy^  him  a  vepy  decided  answer,  whicli  she  did  agreea- 
bLy  with  tlie  intention  she  had  formed  of  rejecting  his 
fiiU)  should  it  ey^  be  brought  forward. 

M^amfl  and  Monsieur  were  displeased  at  her  be* 
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liaviour  on  this  occasion ;  but  she  soon  found  mesSiA  to 
reconcile  them  again  to  her  by  the  amiableness  of  her 
deportment 

After  his  departure,  the  little  family  continued  to  re< 
side  together,  in  some  tranquillity,  till  the  end  of  the 
autumn,  when  a  decided  change  took  place  in  the  state 
of  Madame^s  mind. 

The  conduct  of  Antoinette,  with  respect  to  her  cousin, 
had  so  forcibly  convinced  her  mother  of  the  stability  and 
sincerity  of  her  religion,  that  she  began  to  regard  her 
with  increased  esteem,  and  to  listen  to  her  with  increase 
ed  delight ;  and  many  were  the  profitable  hours  which 
this  mother  and  daughter  spent  together  in  the  beautiful 
regions  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  While  such  are?o- 
lution  took  place  in  the  mind  of  Madame,  as  Antoinette 
could  no  otherwise  account  for  than  by  believing  that 
the  Lord  had  granted  a  blessing  on  her  humble  endea- 
vours to  lead  her  parent  in  the  heavenly  way; 'this 
caused  her  to  rejoice  exceedingly,  and  her  heart  was 
filled  with  consolation. 

The  change  observable  in  Madame  was  this — ^her  spi- 
rits were  bwome  calm  and  equable,  her  mind  was  full 
of  heavenly  things,  and  her  concern  about  worldly  mat- 
ters nearly  vanished.  She  appeared  truly  a  new  crea- 
ture in  Christ  Jesus :  old  things  were  passed  away,  and 
all  things  were  become  new.  Her  health  in  the  mean 
time  was  feeble ;  and,  in  the  end  of  the  summer,  her 
Weakness  increased ;  but,  before  the  autumn  was  tkr  ad- 
vanced, her  state  was  such,  that  her  children  daily  look- 
ed forward  to  her  death.  At  length,  that  event  took 
place ;  and,  though  some  time  expected,  it  seemed  sud- 
den at  last.  She  expired  in  the  arms  of  Antoinette ;  and 
the  last  words  she  uttered  were  expressive  of  gratitude 
to  God  for  giving  her  such  a  child,  and  of  her  hopes  of 
salvation  in  Christ  her  Saviour. » . 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  grief  of  Antoinette, 
or  the  feelings  of  other  individuals  of  the  family  on  the 
occasion.  Among  Madame's  clothes  a  will  was  found, 
which  had  been  made  and  executed  at  Abbeville,  but 
with  the  existence  of  which  her  daughters  were  \mw^ 

quainted.    In  this  will  the  comte  de  J ,  and  his 

mother  the  comtesse,  were  appointed  guardians  of  her 
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daughters,  if  she  died  while  they  were  under  age;  he 
was  also  appointed  trustee  for  the  whole  of  his  sister's 
little  property. 

This  arrangement  was  replete  with  many  very  un- 
pleasant circumstances  to  Antoinette,  though,  as  it  ap- 
peared, by  no  means  equally  so  for  Eleanore,  who  had 
long  secretly  sighed  to  be  acknowledge!  by  hec  noble 
relations.  Some  doubt  was,  however,  entertained  whe- 
ther the  comtesse  and  her  son  would  administer  to  the 
will  and  accept  the  offices  of  guardians ;  but  this  doubt 
was  cleared  up  so  soon  as  letters  between  the  parties 
could  be  exchanged.  The  old  comtesse,  when  informed 
of  the  death  of  her  daughter,  seemed  to  lose  all  sense  of 
displeasure  against  her,  and  even  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  her  children. 

Monsieur  accordingly  settled  his  affairs  in  Switzerland, 
and  once  again  prepared  to  pass  the  Alps  with  his  yoimff 
cousins ;  resolving  to  take  leave  of  them  when  he  had 
consigned  them  to  their  grandmother's  care. 

I  could  say  much  of  the  grief  of  Antoinette  in  quitting 
Ihe  valley  of  Anzasca — a  place  endeared  to  her  by  many 
tender  recollections.  She  continued  to  cast  many  a  look 
hack  on  the  high  peaks  of  the  Monte  Rosa,  till,  after 
several  days'  journey,  these  peaks  were  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  white  clouds  which  rested  on  tho 
horizon. 

Monsieur  and  the  young  people,  with  the  Irish  maid, 
lingered  long  on  the  road :  perhaps  they  were  sorry  to 
part ;  but  certainly  they  might  have  accomplished  the 
journey  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  they  actually  did. 

It  was  in  a  dark,  cold  evening  in  November,  when 
they  reached  the  Barriere  a  Paris,  and  drove  through  its 
gloomy  streets  for  a  considerable  length  of  way  before 

they  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  Hotel  de  J ,  in  the 

Fauxbourg  St.  Honore. 

At  the  gate  of  this  hotel  Monsieur  took  his  leave,  say- 
ing, he  would  call  upon  his  young  friends  in  a  few  days. 
The  old  man  was  affected,  but  he  did  not  like  to  show 
it  before  strangers ;  he  therefore  made  his  escape  at  the 
moment  before  the  gates  of  the  court  were  thrown 
open  to  receive  the  carriage. 

The  houses  of  persons  of  consequence  in  Paris,  and, 
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indeed,  in  all  othet  V)wtis  in  t*t^ce.  are,  for  the  nnMI 
part,  bnOt  in  courts  considerably  back  from  the  street, 
and  presenting  to  the  view  of  the  passenger  withom 
high  and  gjoomy  walls  and  gateways.  Ttteae  courts  are 
generally  paved,  and  a  flight  of  steps  and  folding-doors 
mnst  be  passed  before  the  visiter  is  nshered  into  the 
great  hall  of  the  hotel.  *  The  apiartments  in  all  these 
houses  are  arrange  in  twites,  one  room  opening  mto 
another,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  a  more 
magnificent  coup  d*<Bu  than  more  superb  apartmeats 
could  supply  on  a  less  ostentatious  plan. 

EJleanore  was  not  so  entirely  overwhelmed  by  her 
feelings  but  that  she  was  fiiBy  aware  of  the  magnimxnoe 
of  the  house  ^e  was  entering  the  moment  she  set  her 
foot  in  the  haU ;  where  two  superb  staircases,  and  a  va- 
riety of  marble  figures  as  large  as  life,  indicated  the 
dwelling  of  a  family  of  rank.  Several  laqnais,  who 
were  appriz^  that  such  ladies  were  expected,  were 
ready  to  conduct  them  to  a  range  of  apartments  above 
stairs,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  their  use ;  and  here 
one  of  the  fille-de-chambres  of  the  comtesse  presently 
waited  upon  them,  to  tell  them  that  Madame  the  com- 
tesse was  not  that  moment  at  home,  but  that  she  was 
expected  every  hour.  She  also  brought  them  refresh- 
ment, and  offered  to  assist  them  to  change  their  dresses; 
by  which  they  perceived,  that  their  grandmother  ex- 
pected them  to  appear  in  their  best  dresses  before  her. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  however,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  coihtesse  was  announced.  Sne  was 
then  going  to  dinner,  an  hour  when  the  yDung  people 
had  l^en  accustomed  to  think  of  going  to  tied ;  and  they 
were  introduced  to  her  in  a  saloon,  most  snmptuouMy 
fumirfied,  where  she  was  seated  on  a  sofa. 
^  iThe  young  people  had  expected  to  see  an  old  woman. 
They  were  therefore  much  surprised  to  find  her  looking 
younger  than,  their  mother  had  done  some  months  be- 
fore her  death,  highly  rouged,  and  dressed  in  the  ex- 
treme of  fashion.    Madame  de  J was  habitually  a 

haughty,  worldly-minded  woman;  which  appeared 
tSirough  the  whole  of  her  conduct.  She  was,  however, 
softened,  and  evidently  pleased,  by  the  appearance  of 
her  granddaughters^  m  whom  she  saw  beautiful  and 
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weQ-educated  young  women,  in  whose  external  appear^ 
uice  nothing  was  needed  hut  what  a  little  fashionable 
society,  and  a  Parisian  milliner  and  dress-maker  could 
speedily  confer.  The  old  lady  was,  moreover,  not  en- 
tirely divested  of  some  compunctious  feelings  respecting 
her  daughter,  whom  she  was  conscious  of  having  treat* 
ed  with  too  much  severity. 

The  compte  de  J—,  the  father  of  the  chevalier,  was 
not  at  that  time  present  in  Paris^  being  absent  in  a  fo* 
reign  court,  on  some  diplomatic  business. 

The  first  compliments  between  these  newly  met  rda*" 

tions  were  scarcely  over,  when  the  cbevalier  de  J ^ 

in  the  uniform  of  the  Garde  du  Corps,  among  whom  he 
had  lately  been  admitted,  came  joyfully  into  the  roomf 
accosting  his  cousins  with  a  warmth  of  affection  which 
was  particularly  acceptable  to  them,  after  the  cold  and 
formal  manner  with  which  the  comptesse  had  received 
them.  It  was  impossible  for  Antoinette  not  to  feel  a  se« 
cond  time  the  influence  of  his  attractions,  connected  ad 
they  were  with  so  much  warmth  of  affection  towards 
her ;  and,  as  she  had  now  no  object  of  affectionate  re^ 
gard^  such  as  she  possessed  in  her  mother,  her  disengaged 
heart  was  in  greater  danger  of  yielding  to  the  tempta^ 
tion  than  ever ;  but  she  knew  in  whom  she  might  trust, 
even  in  Him  who  has  said,  /  wiU  never  leave  thee  nor 
forsake  thee,  (Heb.  xiii.  5.)  Her  fieelings  were,  how^ 
ever,  such  for  ue  moment,  fix)m  a  sense  of  her  present 
situation,  and  a  remembrance  of  the  past,  that  she  wept 
when  Theodore  accosted  her,  a  circumstance  which  the 
young  man  did  not  fail  to  interpret  much  in  his  own  fa- 
vour. The  recent  death  of  her  mother  was  supposed  to 
be  a  sufficient  apology  for  this  effusion  of  feeling,  \q  the 
rest  of  the  company ;  and  «s  she  soon  recovered  her 
usual  composure,  the  party  adjourned  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  they  found  an  addition  to  the  party  in  the 

abbe  St.  J ,  who  was  the  confessor  of  the  comptesse j 

and  who,  having  owed  hjis  preferment  to  the  Interest  of 
the  family,  was  wholly  devoted  to  its  service. 

The  abbe  was  particularly  lively  and  agreeable  in 
conversation ;  by  reason  of  which,  though  some  of  the 
company  were  silent,  there  was  no  lack  of  conversation 
at  the  table. 

IV.  ah 
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After  dinner,  the  yonng  ladies  reqnested  pcvmiflrion  to 
retire  ta  rest,  and  Antoinette  was  not  sorry  to  find  a  se- 
parate apartment  prepaned  for  her,  although  she  wu 
affected  to  learn  that  it  was  by  the  espechil  denre  of  her 
sister ;  for,  since  the  indiscreet  patronage  which  Joamia 
had  bestowed  on  Eleanore,  an  indifference  had  arisea 
between  the  sisters,  which,  on  the  part  of  £lean(»e,  had 
now  amounted  to  absolute  alienation.  Surely,  we  ought 
to  learn  the  imprudence  of  exalting,  on  any  pretension 
whatever,  one  part  of  a  family  in  preference  to  another. 
Family  peace,  has^  perhaps,  oftener  been  destroyed  bf 
such  want  of  judgment  than  by  any  other  means  what- 
ever. What  compensation  could  Joanna,  as  appean^ 
ever  make  to  Eleanore  for  the  injuiy  she  did  her  in  de- 
priving her  of  such  a  friend  as  Antoinette? 

Antoinette  was,  however,  somewhat  compensated  for 
the  neglect  of  her  sister,  by  being  informed  that  Alice 
O'Neal,  (the  Irish  nudd,)  who  hao^  it  seems,  boasted  of 
her  talents  b»  filfe-de-chambrej — an  office  which,  in 
common  with  many  others,  she  had  long  pcnIbrBied 
for  Madame  Northington,— was  permitted  to  be  her  at- 
tendant 

Antoinette  was  troubled  with  mamr  imeasy  and  pain- 
ful thoughts,  which  prevented  her,  K>r  some  time,  from 
enjoying  her  usual  repose ;  but  when  sleep,  at  length, 
came,  it  was  peaceful  and  serene. 

It  is  not  the  custom,  in  genteel  French  faniiHes,to 
make  the  breakfast  asocial  meal:  a  circumstance  Iduch 
was  very  pleasing  to  Antoinette,  who  by  reason  of  this 
enjoyed  some  hours  of  retirement  in  her  own  room  the 
next  morning. 

About  noon  ^e  was  called  to  her  grandmother,  vrho 
wns  breakfasting  in  her  elegant  bed,  and  holding  a  kind 
of  levee,  which  consisted  of  marchandes  des  modes 
with  their  chiffons^  and  other  persons  of  the  same  d^ 
scription. 

Antoinette  was  surprised  to  see  Eleanore  sitting  fami- 
liarly by  the  comptesse's  bed,  mending  a  new  ^ore, 
which  had  been  torn  in  an  attempt  to  pull  it  on  too 
hastUy. 

Before  Antoinette  had  finished  her  morning  saluta- 
tions to  her  august  grandmother,  Theodore  came  into  the 
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vooni)  caUiagte  Eleanore,  and  asking  her,  with  less  cere- 
mony than  a  man  usually  so  polite  might  be  supposed 
to  use,  if  she  had  repaired  his  glove.  At  the  sight,  how- 
ever, of  Antoinette,  he  changed  his  tone,  bowed,  and, 
taking  her  hand,  expressed  a  hope  Chat  she  had  recover- 
ed her  fatigue. 

While  he  was  speaking  to  her,  Eleanore  threw  the 
glove  at  the  young  garde  du  corps^  using  some  lively 
expressioR  which  her  sister  did  not  exactly  hear.  In  re- 
ply to  which,  he  took  up  the  glove,  and,  gently  patting 
his  cousin's  cheek  with  it,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  added, 
"  Henceforward  this  glove  will  be  inestim^le  to  me." 
So  saying  he  hastened  out  of  the  room,  bowing  to  An- 
toinette, and  adding,  that  he  was  abneady  an  hour  too 
late.  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  old  lady  had  entered  into  dis- 
cussions, of  high  importance  in  her  own  opinion,  with 
the  various  work-people  around  her,  on  the  subject  of 
eorsetSj  bonnets,  pelissea,  artificial  flowers,  eleg^it  dis- 
habilles, and  the  best  way  of  rendering  saldes  becoming. 
Antoinette  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  her  mother  lay 
a  great  eanphasis  on  matters  of  this  kind;  she  was. 
therefore,  the  less  astonished  at  the  vivacity  displayed 
by  the  comptesse  on  the  present  occasion:  and  tfiough 
at  first  she  certainly  felt  Uie  latter  part  of  the  discourse 
sadly  grating  to  her  feelings,  yet,  almost  before  she  had 
time  to  recollect  herself^  she  was  interested  in, what  was 
going  forward;  uid  shared  in  the  anxiety  of  the  va- 
rious artisans,  in  their  efforts  to  give  to  her  and  to  her 
sister  that  air. of  fashion,  which  every  person  present 
agreed  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  render  them  truly 
engaging. 

These  important  matters  were  not  arranged  till  a  late 
bour.  It  was  then  time  to  dress  for  dinner ;  for,  although 
the  dd  lady  was  supposed  to  be  in  grief,  and  could  not, 
with  any  decency,  he  seen  abroad  at  present,  yet  she 
was  at  home  with  her  intimate  friends ;  so  that  the  hotel 
was  by  no  means  such  a  scene  of  retirement  as  might 
have  been  supposed,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  fa- 
Hiily  were  considered;  and  Antoinette  was  perfectly 
amazed,  when  she  entered  the  saloon  in  the  evening,  to 
And  it  full  of  her  grandmother^s  friends,  and  to  be  ac- 
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coated  on  all  sides  with  the  most  extravagant  expreflrioaf 
of  esteem  and  admiration. 

Antoinette  was  inclined  to  smile  when  first  she  heard 
the  praise  of  her  beauty  and  elegance,  and  heard  the 
compliments  paid  to  her  grandmother  a»  having  two 
such  daughters.  But  these  flatteries^  which  at  first  only 
amused  her,  at  length  glided  into  the  most  secret  re- 
cesses of  her  heart,  and  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  all 
her  feelings.  Her  i^irits  gradually  rose ;  the  melancho- 
ly and  serious  scenes  which  had  taken  p!laoe  in  the  val- 
ley of  Anzasca  were  obliterated  from  her  recollection; 
while  the  re-appearance  of  the  young  comte,  also,  late 
in  the  evening,  and  his  nearness  to  her  at  the  supper-tn- 
ble,  with  the  entire  devotion  of  his  attention  to  her,  com- 
pleted the  fascination  of  the  scene ;  and  she  withdrew 
to  rest  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  she  was  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  her  reflections  by  deep.  During  this  time, 
■he  had  only  seen  her  ^ster  in  eompaay ;  but,  as  a  de- 
gree of  indiflference  had  k>ng  been  increasing  between 
herself  and  Eleanore,  i^e  now  felt  her  estrangement 
much  less  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done. 

The  next  and  the  next  day  passed  much  as  the  former 
hadLdone.  Antoinette  saw  the  young  comtefn^inently 
during  this  period ;  and  was  always  treated  by  hhn  with 
such  marked  attention,  that  she  thought  it  was  impossi- 
ble his  regard  for  her  could  pass  unobserved ;  but  she 
was  hicreasingly  reluctant  to  a^  her  own  heart  what 
she  felt  for  him ;  for,  amiable  as  he  appeared,  she  was 
but  too  well  convinced  of  his  utter  contempt  of  religion 
to  be  able  to  deceive  herself  respecting  the  propriety  of 
encouraging  his  affection. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  was  much  in  the  conduct  of 
the  comtesse  and  Eleanore  which  was  impenetrable  as 
it  regarded  Antoinette.  The  comtesse  treated  her  with 
apparent  kindness^  but  with  a  reserve  which  ^he  gouM 
not  comprehend.  The  cAd  lady  had  at  first  proposed 
taking  her  gninddaughters  into  public,  or,  as  vme  moM 
say,  introducing  them  into  the  world,  as  soon  as  a  de- 
cent thne  should  have  elapsed  from  the  death  of  their 
mother;  but,  befbre  that  period  arrived,  these  plans 
were  disconcerted  by  a  violent  attack  of  gout,  which 
confined  her  to  her  bled,  and  so  considerably  affected  her 
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ipiritfl^  that  she  suddenly  transferred  all  her  anxieties 
regarding  the  worldly  concerns  of  her  granddaughters  to 
the  state  of  their  souls ;  andthen  the  inquiry  was  set  on 
foot  respecting  thiSlcind  of  faith  in  whidh  they  had  been 
brought  up :  and  when  the  awful  truth  was  brought  to 
light  that  they  had  both  been  educated  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  such  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  on  this  disco- 
very, as  could  not  be  easily  conceived.  The  abbe  was 
ealled  in,  and  the  two  young  ladies  subjected  to  various 
exhortations  and  arguments;  in  which  the  abbe  display- 
ed more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  more  perseverance 
than  charity. 

The  comtesse  had  supposed  that  her  relatives  would 
have  given  way  at  once,  under  the  superior  and  enlight- 
ened instructions  of  the  abbe;  but  when  she  found  that 
Eleanore  dared  to  dispute  with  him,  and  that  Antoin- 
ette was  determinately  silent,  she  became  furious,  as  her 
countrywomen  would  say,  and  had  recourse  to  threat- 
enings  and  denunciations  of  banishment;  which  had 
such  an  efiect  on  Eleanore,  that,  in  a  short  time,  she 
gave  way,  acknowledging  herself  convinced;  and,  to  the 
grief  and  amazement  of  her  "sister,  professed  herself,  in 
9ie  most  decided  manner,  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  llius  ended  all  the  lofty  professions 
of  Eleanore ;  and  thus  the  last  tie  was  dissolved  which 
united  these  children  of  one  parent. 

The  young  comte  had  been  absent  with  the  court  at 
St.  Cloud  during  the. illness  of  his  grandmother,  and  he 
was,  therefore^  not  made  acquainted  with  all  which  was 
passing  at  Paris;  otierwise^^he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
resisted  the  sort  of  spiritual  tyranny  which  was  exer- 
cised over  his  cousins:  Antoinette  -mUy  expected  that, 
after  her  sister  had  recanted, '  more  violent  measures 
would  have  been  resorted  to  with  herself;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  her  grandmother  suddenly  ceased  to  speak  to 
her  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  treated  her  generally^ 
with  more  coolness  and  reserve;  while  the  abbe,  though' 
he  did  not  relax  his  attentions,  altered  his  manner,  and 
affected  a  sort  of  pity  and  regard  for  her,  as  for  one  who, 
though  in  error,  was  nevertheless  truly  amiable;  and 
thus  he  used  every  means  of  rendering  himself  agreeable 
and  acc^table  to  her.  He  undertook  the  office  of  teahkir 
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iag  her  Italian,  and  making  lier  acquainted  with  ttio 
more  elegant  parts  of  French  literature. 

In  this  new  character,  he  rendered  himself  so  interest- 
ing, that  his  pupil  hegan  to  love  her  lessons,  and  esteem 
her  tutor ;  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  he  be« 
gan,  after  awhile,  to  insinuate  hi»  erroneous  doctrines, 
and  to  aim  at  the  object  of  his  design,  she  endeavoured 
Bot  to  see  that  object,  or,  at  least,  not  to  appear  to  see  it; 
behig  desirous  of  exercising  the  same  charity  towards 
him  as  she  trusted  he  felt  towards  her. 

In  this  situation,  so  dangerous  in  every  respect,  she 
saw  her  cousin  only  at  intervals,  and  for  a  few  mlnutea 
at  a  time.  She  supposed  tiiat  he  was  entirely  ignorantr 
of  the  contest  between  herself  and  their  gran<£nother 
on  the  subject  of  religion:  but  in  this  she  was  mistaken; 
for  he  had  lately  been  made  acquainted  with  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  it ;  and  he  was,  indeed,  much  more? 
interested  in  the  issue  of  this  c(Hitest  than  she  had  any 
idea  of.  From  the  first  moment  he  had  seen  Antoinette^ 
he  had  admired  and  loved  her;  and  she  had  by  no  means 
lost  at  Paris  that  interest  in  his  heart  which  she  had  ob- 
tained in  the  valley  of  Anzasca.  He  had  not  yet,  indeed, 
succeeded  in  winning  her  confidence,  ot  bringing  her  to 
acknowledge  any  preference;  but,  as  he  had  no  doubt 
of  his  own  powers  of  pleasing,  he  could  attribute  her  re- 
serve to  no  other  cause  than  to  the  obstacles  raised  by 
religion;  for  he  was  himself  nominally  a  Papist;  and 
he  well  knew  the  prepossessions  of  such  as  belonged  to 
the  Reformed  Church  against  those  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Communion.  He  therefore  entered,  with  his 
whole  heart,  into  the  plans  of  his  mother  for  the  conver-^ 
sion  of  Antoinette  through  the  means  of  the  abbe,  and 
waited  impatiently  the  result  of  the  schemes  of  l^e  wily 
priest. 

In  the  mean  time,  winter  passed  away;  the  comtesse's 
health  was  restored ;  Eleanore  and  Antoinette  were  di- 
vested of  their  mourning  garments ;  and  the  old  lady 
was  fully  prepared  to  introduce  her  daughters  into  the 
splendid  circles  of  the  capital. 

The  abbe  had  advised  her  not  again  to  agitate  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  before  she  had  engaged  her  younger 
grandchild  in  the  gaieties  of  Paris,  hinting,  that  the 
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ang  lady  might  probably  be  less  decided  on  the  sob- 
;t  of  retigion  when  her  mind  was  more  occupied  by 
i  pleasures  of  the  world ;  and  such  advice,  undoubt*- 
y,  proved  the  "abbe  to  be  not  unacquainted  with  the 
ture  of  the  human  heartland  the  comtesse  had  ac- 
Jly  rescued  to  follow  this  advice,  and  would  have 
ye  so,  had  she  not  been  disconcerted  by  an  unfore- 
n  circumstance. 
[t  was  by  Eleanore  that  she  was  thus  diverted  from 

*  plans;  for  that  young  lady  reported  a  ccmversation 
ich  had  passed  between  her  and  her  sister ;  a  conversa- 
3  in  which  Antoinette  had  pleadedstrongly  with  her  sis- 
on  the  inconsistency  of  her  change.  Antoi{iette  would 
haps  have  acted  prudently  in  not  mentioning  the  sub- 
;t  to  ESeanore;  yet  we  can  hardly  blame  her:  nay, 
ae  might  think  that  she  ought  to  have  (^posed  more 
idedly  the  apostacy  oflier  sistesr.  But,  be  this  as  it 
y,  it  was  the  mention  of  the  arguments  used  by  one 
er  with  the  other,  which  threw  the  old  lady  off  her 
ird,  and  caused  her,  at  this  time,  to  summon  Antoi- 
te  into  her  august  presence.  There  she  broke  forth 
sdl  the  violence  of  her  natural  temper ;  and,  after  hav- 

uttered  several  vehement  reproaches  on  her  obstina- 

she  abruptly  put  the  following  question : — whether 
!  was  willing  to  obtain  her  highest  favoiu*  by  adopting 

true  Catholic  faith ;  or,  by  perseverance  in  heresy, 
risk  the  loss  of  her  protection,  and  ^at  of  her  family, 

ever. 

Antoinette  was  wholly  unprepared  for  an  attack  of 

3  nature,  and  dreadful  was  the  contest  it  excited  in 

•  breast  On  the  side  of  error,  all  that  was  pleasant 
1  dear  to  worldly  hopes  was  arranged  to  invite  her : 
the  other,  she  saw  nothing  but  deprivations  and  per- 
xities.  Among  the  former,  arose  the  beloved  image 
Theodore,  now  first  forcibly  presenting  himself  as  an 
ect  of  affection ;  and,  among  the  latter,  a  long  and 
3eless  estrangement  and  absence  from  this  object  now 
;  to  be  dear  to  her  heart. 

!t  is  to  be  feared,  that,  had  the  comtesse  insisted  on  an 
mediate  decision,  the  temptation  would  have  proved 
>  great,  and  Antoinette  would  have  sunk  beneath  the 
d.    But  title  old  lady  seeing  her  hesitate,  and  inter- 
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preting  that  hesitation  to  a  cause  contrary  ih>m  &at 
whence  it  really  proceeded,  she  became  enraged,  and, 
rising  in  haste,  left  the  room,  saying,  that  she  would  give 
her  granddaughter  a  short  time  to  consider  what  line 
of  conduct  she  would  adopt. 

Antoinette  being  thus  left,  hastened  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, where,  closing  her  door  and  falling  on  her  knees, 
she  rested  her  face  upon  her  spread  han&  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  She  was  in  the  attitude  of  prayer^  but  she  was 
not  praying.  So  far  from  her  mind  being  raised  to 
heaven,  it  was  in  a  tumult  of  worldly  passions  and  feel- 
ings, against  which  her  renewed  nature  scarcely  made 
an  effort.  Yet  she  was  a  child  of  God,  and  her  heaven- 
ly Father  forgot  her  not,  and  forsook  her  not  in  this 
hour  of  triaL  What  she  could  not  do  for  herself  was 
done  for  her;  and  the  af&ir  was  decided  for  her  in  that 
way  in  which  she  could  not  have  decided  it  for  herselt 

The  comtesse,  in  quitting  Antoinette,  hastened  to  seek 
i^eanore,  and  finding  her  {done  in  the  garden  of  the  cha- 
teau, she  began  in  aU  the  haste  of  passion  to  inform  her 
of  what  had  passed  between  h^nself  and  her  younger 
granddaughter.  Such  was  the  heat  with  which  this  in- 
rormation  was  given  and  received,  that  neither  the  com- 
tesse nor  Eleanore  was  aware  of  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing steps,  and  they  were  both  amazed  when  Theodore 
stood  before  them.  The  young  man  as  he  drew  near, 
had  heard  the  name  of  Antoinette,  and  a  bitter  censure 
passed  on  that  beloved  name:  it  was  therefore  natural 
for  Kim  to  ask  in  what  way  Antoinette  had  deserved 
this  censure ;  and  the  comtesse  was  in  no  humour  to 
conceal  the  cause  of  her  anger :  he  was  accordingly  im- 
mediately informed  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  the  obsti- 
nacy of  Antoinette  was  represented  to  liim  in  ihe  most 
unqualified  and  bitter  manner. 

"Permit  me  to  ask  you.  Madam*},"  said  Tlieodore, 
"what  you  mean  to  do  if  my  cousin  persists  in  her  re- 
solution of  adhering  to  the  mode  of  worship  in  which 
she  was  educaited  ?" 
-  "To  renounce  her  for  ever,"  replied  the  comtesse. 

"  That  is,  to  send  her  back  to  her  friends  m  England  1" 
said  Theodore. 

The  old  lady  made  no  answer. 
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Theodore  then  addressed  Eleanore ;  and  ad^ed  her  if 
&e  too  were  engaged  in  this  opposition  to  her  sister. 

The  face  of  Eleanore  flushed  with  indignation  on  he- 
ing  thus  questioned :  she  had,  no  douht,  reasons  of  her 
own  for  being  deeply  interested  in  what  was  passing  be- 
tween her  grandmother  and  her  cousin  ;*  she  was,  how- 
ever, unable  to  frame  any  thing  like  a  consistent  answer : 
on  which  the  lip  of  Theodore  was  raised  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  utmost  scorn ;  and  he  again  turned  to  his 
grandmother,  and  affecting  indifference,  "Well,  Ma- 
dame," said  he,  "  do  as  you  please :  but  understand  tha| 
the  same  act  of  banishment  which  removes  Antoinette 
from  beneath  yoiur  roof  will  extend  itself  to  me." 

The  comtesse  was  struck  with  astonishment,  as  this 
was  the  ijrst  open  declaration  which  Theodore  had  made 
of  his  regard  for  Antoinette.  iShe  had  indeed  observed 
the  attention  which  he  had  paid  to  her,  but  she  had  at- 
tributed this  to  that  gallantry  for  which  her  countrymen 
are  celebrated  through  Europe ;  and  as  she  weU  knew 
that  her  grandson  had  been  betrothed  almost  from  in- 
'fancy  to  another  lady,  she  supposed  that  he  was  only 
amusing  himself  with  Antoinette,  during  the  interval 
that  must  needs  pass  imtil  his  affianced  bride  should  be 
thought  old  enough  to  leave  the  convent,  where  she  was 
receiving  her  education..,. Great  then,  indeed,  was  the 
amazement  of  the  old  lady  on  hearing  this  proof  of  the 
regard  of  Theodore  for  j^toinette ;  and,  being  uncom- 
monly irritated  by  this  new  provocation,  she  burst  forth 
into  such  violent  expressions  of  displeasure  as  threw  the 
young  comte  entirely  off  his  guard,  and  led  him  to  utter 
sentiments  very  unbecoming  his  relative  situation.  But 
we  forbear  to  repeat  what  passed  at  this  time :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  comtesse  thought  proper,  before  her 
grandson  left  her,  to  make  some  apology  to  him,  and  to 
assure  him,  that,  if  he  would  excuse  the  warmth  of  some 
of  her  expressions,  Antoinette  should  be  no  longer  mo^- 
lested,  and  the  affair  should  at  least  remain  as  it  was  till 
the  return  of  her  son,  his  father,  to  Paris ;  which  event 
was  expected  to  take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  "What  the 
motives  of  the  comtesse  were  in  makmg  these  eon- 
cessions  did  not  appear  at  that  time:  even  Eleanore 
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could  fonn  no  conjectures  respecting  them;  and  the 
young  man  was  enturely  misled  by  them. 

Neither  was  Antoinette  less  perplexed  by  the  mode  of 
treatment  she  met  with,  fpr  at  the  usual  hour  of  dinner 
the  comtesse  sent  to  request  her  presence,  and  she  was 
received,  as  formerly,  with  such  condescension  and  land- 
ness,  Uiat  she  was  led  to  hope  that  the  discussion  which 
had  given  her  so  much  pain  would  not  be  renewed.  > 

From  that  time  affairs  continued  the  same  till  the  re^ 
turn  of  the  comte,  which  happened  in  a  few  weeks. 
Eleanore  and  Antoinette  were  received  politely  by  their 
uncle  when  introduced  to  him :  but  there  was  little  cor- 
diality in  his  manner.  He  was  haughty,  formal,  and 
impenetrable,  and  practised  the  unmeaning  ceremonies 
of  life  in  the  very  bosom  of  his  family.  He  had  been 
the  husband,  for  one  year,  of  an  unfeeling  woman ;  and 
bad  never  thought  of  a  second  matrimonial  alliance  since 
reeved  by  death  from  ihe  first 

So  much  for  the  comte,  the  brother  of  the  warm-heart- 
ed, though  injudicious  Madame  Northington. 

It  was  soon  after  the  return  of  the  comte,  that  Theo- 
dore, watching  his  opportunity,  went  to  the  door  of  a* 
small  room  in  which  Antoinette  commonly  employed 
herself,  and  there  he  found  her  sitting  composedly  at 
an  embroidery-frame. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  late  unhappy  queen  of  France, 
that,  when  all  other  amusements  faUed,  she  could  some- 
times solace  herself  with  her  needlework.  So  it  was  with 
Antoinette  during  this  most  anxious  period  of  her  life: 
yet  it  will  not  l^  wondered  at  if  she  was  sometimes 
obUged  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  her  work  to  wipe  away 
the  tear,  lest  it  should  fall  and  deface  the  deUcate  flower 
which  was  formed  by  her  skilful  hand. 

Touched  with  the  sight  of  his  weeping,  yet  patient 
cousin,  Theodore  rushed  into  the  room ;  and  then  fol- 
lowed such  a  scene  as  I  should  despair  of  describing. 
In  this  intercourse  Theodore  exhibited  all  that  was 
amiable,  open,  and  honourable  in  his  nature.  He  began 
by  making  a  fiill  and  free  profession  of  his  regard,  as* 
Burmg  Antomette,  that,  if  she  would  but  for  awhile  pro» 
fe^s  herself  a  Papist,  he  had  no  fear  of  obtaining  the  full 
Aporobation  of  his  father  to  their  marri^e  i "  for  "  added 
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hSf  <<I  have  already  made  it  known  that  I  never  will 
consent  to  complete  the  union  which  was  planned  for 
me  in  childhood."  He  further  added,  that,  should  he  he 
blesaed  in  the  possession  of  her  hand,  she  should  he  en- 
tirely at  liberty  to  practise  any  mode  of  worship  she 
might  approve. .  .Numerous  were  the  arguments  he  used 
to  shake  her  constancy ;  employing  all  the  various 
forms  of  speech,  and  the  attractive  figures  of  rhetoric, 
usually  employed  where  the  heart  is  deeply  interested, 
and  where  the  happiness  of  life  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be 
suspended  upon  a  favourable  answer. 

In  reply  to  all  this,  Antoinette  could,  only  weep ;  but 
her  tears  and  silence  betrayed  the  struggles  of  her  heart,  ^ 
and  the  contest  which  raged  within  her  breast,  between 
natural  feelings  and  her  renewed  nature.  During  this 
interview,  Theodore  was  fully  sensible  of  his  lovely 
cousin's  regard  for  him;* while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
perceived  her  attachment  to  religion  was  a  strong  and 
vital  principle ;  stronger  than  the  strongest  feelings  of 
our  nature ;  and  able  ix>  support  her  under  inflictions 
worse  than  death,  and  of  preserving  her  from  false  doc- 
trine and  worship. ,  •> 

^  The  sound  of  the  comtesse's  voice,  who  was  returned 
with  Eleanore  from  an  airing,  obhged  the  young  people 
to  break  up  this  conference,  which  had  only  added  to 
the  unhappiness  and  hopelessness  of  each  of  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  comtesse  had  informed  her  son 
of  all  that  had  passed  under  his  roof  relative  to  Antoi- 
nette, and  had  consulted  him  respecting  the  methods  to 
be  taken  with  the  young  heretic.  They  had  accordingly 
arranged  their  plans,  and  only  waited  an  opportunity 
when  they  shoidd  be  quite  certain  of  the  absence  of 
Theodore,  to  put  them  into  execution. 

At  length  this  convenient  time  arrived,  and  Antoinette 
was  informed,  one  morning,  that  the  comtesse  desired  to 
see  her  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed. 

TTiere  was  nothing  which  Antoinette  dreaded  more 
than  an  interview  with  her  grandmother ;  and  she  was 
so  much  affected  on  receiving  this  summons,  that  she 
could  not  refrain  from  grief.  The  faithful  Alice  O'Neal 
was  present,  and  endeavoured  to  console  her. 

"  Dear  Alice,"  said  Antoinette,  "  I  knQW  not  why  I 
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flhould  be  so  much  alarmed.  Smely  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  my  terror :  but,  should  any  thmg  unpleasant 
happen  to  me,  should  we  be  separated,  you  will  hasten 
to  England,  Alice,  and  tell  Mrs.  Montagiie  my  situation.'' 

"  What  can  you  fear.  Miss?"  asked  Alice. 

A  second  summons  from  the  comtesse  prevented  the 
reply  of  Antoinette,  and  she  was  led  to  her  grandmo- 
thers chamber ;  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  old  lady^ 
and  of  the  uncle,  she  was  required  to  sa^  whether  she 
was  willing  to  renounce  her  heresies,  and  receive  the  * 
only  true  faith. 

Antoinette  was  enabled  to  make  such  a  reply  as  every 
one  who  wishes  her  well  must  desire ;  and  eiie  was  then 
dismissed. 

As  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  she  met  her  sister  in 
the  gallery.  Eleanore  did  not  move  away,  as  she  had 
lately  been  accustomed  to  do,  when  there  was  any 
chance  of  avoiding  her  sister,  but  stood  still  till  she  ap- 
proached. Antoinette  held  out  her  hand  to  her.  Eleanore 
took  hold  of  it  and  kissed  it;  but  with  a  motion  so  ra- 
pid, that  Antoinette  had  no  time  to  prevent  her ;  for  it 
seemed  to  her  almost  degrading  for  an  elder  sister  thus 
to  condescend  to  a  younger  sister. 

The  next  moment,  however,  Eleanore  was  gone ;  and 
a  servant,  following  Antoinette  from  the  comtesse's 
chamber,  informed  her  that  her  lady  was  about  to  take 
an  airing,  and  wished  for  her  company. 

Antoinette  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  comtesse  had 
chosen  this  way  of  being  alone  with  her ;  and  cdie  pre- 
pared for  this  airing  with  the  expectation  of  a  long  and 
painful  discussion.  Being  told  that  her  grandmother 
was  in  the  hall,  she  went  down  to  her  wiSiout  loss  of 
time,  and  found  her  waiting  on  the  steps  of  the  portico, 
her  carnage  being  ready  in  the  court 

Her  ^andmother  appeared  flushed  and  agitated,  and 
directed  her  granddaughter  to  get  into  the  carriage.  An- 
toinette obeyed,  and  the  old  lady  followed  her. 

Antoinette  feared,  that,  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
alone,  the  comtesse  would  enter  on  the  subject  of  then 
last  interview:  but  she  was  mistaken;  she  did  not  speak; 
and  they  continued  silent  while  the  carriage  traversed 
several  streets. 
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'  At  length  AHtoinette  yentured  to  Hit  up  one  of  the 
blinds,  and  to  ask  whither  they  were  going.  To  which 
question  the  eomtesse  made  no  reply. 

Soon  afterwards  the  young  lady  perceived  that  they 
had  passed  the  barrier.  At  this  she  started,  and  repeatoi 
her  question ;  but  the  old  lady  preserved  her  silence. 

The  carriage  drove  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  tin^e  An- 
toinette observed  that  they  were  in  the  fields.  She  now 
felt  real  apprehensions,  and  said,  '*  Dear  Madame,  teU 
me  where  we  are  going?" 

^'  What  do  you  fear,  foolish  gvAV^  said  the  eomtesse, 
and  relapsed  into  silence. 

They  now  entered  into  a  forest,  as  Antoinette  per- 
ceived by  the  shade  cast  within  the  carriage ;  and  m  a 
flihort  time  they  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  small  house, 
where  the  abbe  was  waiting  :.'With  another  person  un- 
known to  the  youn^  lady.  Here  the  eomtesse  alighted 
with  her  granddaughter;  and  Antoinette  saw,  to  her  ut- 
ter amazement  and  terror,  a  travelling-carriage  prepar- 
ed for  a  further  journey.  Some  luggage  wai^  bound  on 
this  carriage. 

It  woald  take  more  time  than  I  have  to  spare,  to  de- 
scribe the  scene  which  took  place  when  the  eomtesse 
directed  Antoinette  to  get  into  the  travelling  carriage, 
and  told  her  that  the  abbe  was  to  be  her  companion  ue 
remainder  of  the  journey.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after 
having  exhibited  the  utmost  reluctance,  she  was  compel- 
led to  obey ;  and  the  eomtesse,  having  seen  her  depart 
with  her  two  companions,  returned  to  Paris. 

The  unhappy  young  lady  was  treated  respectfully, 
though  closely  watched  by  the  abbe,  during  the  course 
of  her  journey,  which  was  of  many  leagues.  Neither 
could  she  form  any  idea  of  the  place  of  her  destination, 
till  at  the  end  of  five  days  of  very  rapid  travelling,  they 
were  set  down  at  the  gate  of  a  convent,  situated  in  the 
depdis  of  a  forest. 

This  was  a  convent  of  peculiarly  supposed  sanctity, 
situated  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  as  much 
^thdrawn  from  the  world  as  any  situation  in  a  civiliz- 
ed country  could  possibly  be. 

'*  Now !  now  1"  said  Antoinette,  a&she  looked  up  (torn 
the  carriage  on  the  high  towers  of  this  ancient  building; 
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wbieli  had  been  boih  for  etrength  in  the  days  of  haito 
ism,  "^  now  1  now !  I  comprehend  the  whole !  here,  it 
leaat,  I  shall  be  out  of  the  way  of  their  ambitious  viewiP 
bat  this  was  the  only  eaqpression  of  impatience  wbidi 
the  unhappy  young  lady  had  used  during  her  long  jom- 
ney ;  ana,  instantly  correcting  herself,  she  added,  "bat 
thywiU,  O  my  God,  be  done  1" 

The  abbe  gave  his  hand  to  asast  her  from  the  car- 
riage ;  and,  while  they  were  waiting  until  the  gate  AxmA 
be  opened,  he  assm^  her,  that  if  she  would  but  jdedfie 
her  honour  to  renounce  her  heresies,  he  would  instantly 
convey  her  back  to  Paris. 
"  You  do  not  then  doubt  my  honour  ?"  said  Antoinette 
"  No,"  returned  the  abbe,  ^'  I  have  no  reasonao  to  do." 
*^  How  then  can  you  so  utterly  reprobate  my  religionT* 
The  abbe  made  no  answer,  and  the  gate  was  opened, 
and  closed  irrevocably  upon  the  unhappy  young  lady. 
During  the  course  of  tiiis  history,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  enter  into  so  many  particulars,  that  it  is  not  now  my 
intention  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  trials  of  this  pioiH 
and  lovely  young  woman  in  the  ignorant  and  bigoted 
society  to  which  she  was  now  conducted.    It  is  suffi- 
cient to  obscnrve.  that  she  resisted,  for  conscience'  sake^ 
the  ardent  pleadings  of  the  only  man  she  ever  felt  sbe 
oould  have  loved ;  and  that  she  .was  enabled  to  triumph 
completely  over  aU  the  persecutions  to  which  whe  was 
exposed  in  the  convent ;  although  the  sufferings  she  en- 
dured, during  the  few  long  months  of  her  residence 
there,  were  very  great. 

Theodore,  when  apprised  of  the  disappearance  of  An* 
toinette,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  filled  with  resent- 
ment ;  and,  not  being  able  to  procure  any  clue  l^  which 
to  make  out  the  place  of  her  retreat,  immediately  set 
out  for  England,  to  which  country  he  imagined  she 
might  be  sent. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alice  O'Neal  was  not  forgetful  of 
her  ladjr's  Interest ;  but,  with  a  shrewdness  for  which 
her  nation  is  remarkable,  she  resolved,  before  she  tock 
any  steps  to  quit  Paris,  to  make  out,  if  possible,  the  di* 
rection  in  which  Antoinette  had  been  taken. 

With  this  view,  she  made  many  private  inquiiies 
among  the  servants ;  but,  as  none  of  them  were  m  tt» 
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lecret,  s3ie  could  not  possibly  obtain  any  infonnaticm. 
fiSie  then  thought  of  the  cocher  who  had  driven  Uie 
ocMBteaae  from  the  hotel  on  the  morning  when  her 
dear  lady  had  left  her :  for,  on  this  occasion,  the  com- 
tease  had  used  a  hired  carriage,  having  purposely  sent 
her  own  the  day  before  to  have  some  alteration  made  in 
it  After  a  length  of  time  she  discovered  the  man,  and 
kamed  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  he  had  driven 
the  carriage. 

Now  having  some  due,  she  prosecuted  her  inquiries, 
and  discovert  the  second  stage ;  but  was  then  at  a  loss, 
because  from  that  town  many  roads  branched  out  in 
difierent  directions.  The  abbe,  at  that  time,  was  not  in 
Fans,  but  he  soon  returned ;  and  Alice,  having  formed 
a  sort  of  friendship  with  his  valet,  asked  him  many 
questions,  by  which  she  hoped  to  elicit  something  to  her 
purpose,  yet  withotit  success.  But  one  evening,  meet- 
mg  this  man  as  he  was  carrying  some  letters  of  his  mas- 
ter's to  the  post-office,  she  offered  to  accompany  him, 
using  the  freedom  of  the  half  Irish  and  half  French  cha- 
racter, which  she  possessed,  and  taking  the  letters  from 
his  hand  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  deliver  them 
up,  she  read  the  directions,  while  he  was  parleying  with 
an  old  acquaintance  in  the  post-office,  and  perceived 
tibdKt  one  was  directed  to  a  priest  in  a  certain  district  in 
Languedoc.  '^This  will  do,"  said  she  to  herself;  ^'and 
I  will  bear  it  in  mind." 

Her  next  step  was  to  speak  to  her  mistress ;  for,  since 
the  loss  of  Antoinette,  she  had  sought  to  assist  at  the  toi- 
let of  Eleanore;  and,  accordingly,  the  next  morning, 
when  waiting  on  Eleanore,  she  said,  "  Mademoiselle,  t 
wish  we  could  hear  something  of  your  dear  sister." 

"  Wherefore  do  you  make  yourself  uneasy  respecting 
herT'  replied  Eleanore,  "my  grandmother,  as  you  have 
heard,  thought  there  was  a  growing  attachment  between 
her  and  her  son,  and,  to  check  this,  placed  her  as  par- 
lour-boarder for  a  short  time  in  a  convent :  for,  as  you 
must  well  know,  Alice,  marriages  between  near  con- 
nexions are  not  approved  in  this  country." 

^'  But  dispensations  are  easily  obtained,"  said  Alice, 
^  if  that  were  all  But  what  need  was  there  to  send  her 
so  for  off?" 
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<<So  far  off  P  said  Kleanore,  thrown  off  het  gnaxdbf 
this  abrupt  inquiry.    "  Who  told  you." 

"  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,"  replied  the  iaithfiiL  ser- 
vant, ^  if  I  did  not  know  what  every  body  knows." 

<<  What  does  every  body  know  ?"  asked  EleaHoie. 

''Why,  that  Modemoiselle  is  not  in  P^ns,"  reined 
41ioe. 

*^  Nonsense,"  returned  Eleanore ;  "  I  thought ^ 

^  What  did  Mademoiselle  think  ?"  asked  Alice. 

''Why.  that  you  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  yoa 
seem  to  ao." 

"And  where,"  replied  Alice,  "has  Monsieur  I'Abbs 
been?" 

"  How  shotQd  I  know?"  replied  Eteanofre. 

^  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  has  been  in  Languedoc,^ 
said  Alice. 

"  Languedoc  1"  returned  Eieanore,  colouring  violently; 
"  what  makes  you  think  of  Languedoc  ?" 

"  Idon'tknow,"repliedAlice,  "batbecaoseldreamedaf 
it  last  night.--&ut,  Mademoiselle,  hc^  your  head  still;  I 
shall  surely  hurt  you  with  the  comb,  if  you  tremble  so. 
But,  after  all,"  added  she,  "no  wonder  that  you  tremUs 
and  look  pale,  thinking  of  the  dear  creature  who  ifl 
gone." 

Eleanore  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  this  conver- 
sation, and  was  at  a  loss  whether  she  should  repeat  it  to 
the  comtesse;  but  while  she  was  deliberating,  Alice 
asked  to  be  paid  her  wa^es  and  discharged,  which  wm 
immediately  granted  her.  Before  she  left  France,  this 
trusty  woman  procured  an  Englishman,  with  whom  she 
was  acquaintea,  to  write  for  her,  and  to  convey  a  letter 
to  our  old  friend,  Monsieur,  who  had  again  retired  to 
the  valley  of  Anzasca ;  wherein  she  told  him  what  had 
passed,  and  gave  him  all  the  information,  she  could  to 
aid  him  in  &ding  out  the  concealment  of  Antoinette. 
After  this,  the  faithful  creature  made  the  best  of  her  way 
to  England  and  to  Mrs.  Montague. 

Alice  was  not  the  first  person  who  had  brought  the 
news  of  what  had  taken  place  in  France  relative  to  her 
young  cousins,  to  that  lady;  for  Theodore  had  been 
with  her  before.    She  was^  however,  the  first  who  hai 
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Qurown  light  upon  the  subject,  or  had  given  any  duo 
whatever  to  the  situation  of  Antoinette. 

Alice  found  Afos.  Montague  prepwured  for  a  journey  to 
France,  in  which  journey  Mr.  Harwood  was  to  accom- 
pany her,  together  with  Joanna.^  'Alice  begged  also  to 
be  permitted  to  attend  them,  in  the -situation  of  waiting- 
maid  to  Mrs.  Montague ;  and,  as  she  could  speak  FYendi 
better  than  any  of  the  party,  her  services  were  gladly 
accepted. 

They  agreed  to  take  shipping  at  Brighton,  and  pro* 
eeed  immediately  to  the  south  of  France,  in  their  way 
to  Toulouse.  Mr.  Harwood  suggested  that  they  should 
write  to  Monsieur  to  meet  them  at  Toulouse ;  and  iJso 
to  the  Chevalier  de  J ,  to  inform  him  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  discovery. 

After  some  delay,  on  account  of  passports,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague and  her  party  made  their  short  voyage  in  a  suc- 
cessful manner ;  and,  being  landed  in  Fnmce,  with  pro- 
per passports,  they  made  a  rapid  journey  into  Langue-' 
doc  Being  arrived  at  Toulouse,  Alice  was  sent  to  the 
poet-office  to  inquire  for  letters,  and  found  one  from 
Monsieur  to  Mrs.  Montague,  directing  them  to  proceed 
to  a  small  village  among  the  mountains,  near  the  town 
of  Mende.  This  letter,  however,  contained  no  informa- 
tion concerning  Antoinette. 

After  a  night's  rest  at  Toulouse,  the  party  proceeded 
towards  the  mountains,  and  arrived  at  Mende  late  on  a 
pleasant  evening  in  autumn. 

The  mountains  which  bounded  the  whole  horizon  in 
the  north-east  would  have  afiRorded  subject  of  great  de- 
light to  the  party,  had  not  their  feelings  been  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  Antoinette,  the  nearer  the 
time  approadied  when  they  hoped  to  have  a  termination 
put  to  their  anxiety. 

Mrs.  Montague  and  her  friend  slept  at  Mende,  and 
proceeded  the  next  day  to  the  village  specified  in  Mon- 
sieur's letter.  They  had  not  many  leagues  to  travel,  but, 
by  means  of  the  roughness  oif  the  roa£,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  perform  this  last  stage  on  horseback,  and  with 
great  caution.  On  leaving  the  plain,  they  entered  into 
certain  tracks  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  were  in- 
terested by  the  view  of  charming  valleys,  near  groves 
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of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  whetie  the  moiantain-Bhepheidl 
fed  their,  flocks  amidst  scenes  of  rural  beauty  and  Sim* 
|^city>  At  length  they  saw  before  them  thfe  handet  spe^ 
ci^  in  the  letter  of  Monsieur,  conflosting  of  many 
thatched  cottages,  situated  under  the  shade  of  a  rode 
coppice.  A  torrent  poured  from  the  hills  to  thelefto£ 
the  yilkge,  and  rested  in  a  clear  lake  in  the  depths  d 
the  valley.  The  inhabitants  of  this  village  were,  as  thtf 
travellers  had  beeh  informed  at  Mende,  of  the  Beformed 
Religion;  and  a  plain  church,  with  a  wooden  spiie^ 
marked  the  place  of  worship  belonging  to  these  potf 
pe^le. 

liie  travellers  proceeded  till  they  came  to  theentranei 
ot  the  rural  viUage,  where  they  alighted ;  and,  not  see> 
ing  an  inn,  or  any  thing  like  one,  Qiey  asked  a  person 
whom  they  met  where  they  might  conveniently  lodge 
and  accommodate  their  mules. 

Being  directed  to  a  small  farm^^house^  they  proceeded 
immediately  towards  it;  and  there,  entering  a  oomt^ 
yard,  they  speedily  met  with  the  accommodation  they 
desired.  The  miues  were  led  i&to  a  kmd  of  bam  or 
stable,  and  Mrs.  Montague  and  her  party  were  conducted 
into  a  rude  kitchen.  ^  But,"  said  Mrs.  Montague  to  ]ir» 
Harwood,  "now  that  we  are  heTCj  What  next  is  to  be 
done ?  Where  is  Monsieur  to  be  found ?  €hr  is  itlikdy 
that  poor  Antoinette  should  be  in  this  place  ?" 

While  she  was  speaking,  Mondieur  himself  entered 
the  house,  but  not  with  his  usual  alacrity  and  animatioii* 
He  approached  Mrs.  Montague;  he  took  her  hand;  he 
looked  earnestly  in  her  face ',  but  the  tears  stood  in  ]us 
eyes. — **  Ah,  Madame,"  he  said,  "you  are, indeed, come; 
but  you  are  come  too  late.  Nothing  now  remains  to  be 
done  but  to  weep  over  the  grave  of  our  b^oved  Antoi^ 
nette.  Murdered  by  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  her 
relations,  our  Antoinette  sleeps  in  the  dust 

On  hearing  this,  Alice,  the  fedthful  Alice,  Uttered  a 
shriek  of  horror ;  and,  rushing  out  of  the  house,  hastened 
to  the  little  burying-ground  of  the  village,  indicat^  by 
the  steeple  of  the  church  peeping  over  the  ttiatchea 
roofs  of  the  houses  which  bordered  the  village  street 

As  if  led  by  one  impulse,  the  whole -party  followed, 
and  entered,  by  a  narrow  wicket^  into  the  church-yard, 
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.  was  on  ail  sides  but  the  front  enoomiNumd  hf 
ppice. 

he  darkest  and  most  retired  comer  of  this  church- 
in  a  place  overhung  by  the  thick  boughs  of  the 
Muring  treeS)  a  newly-made  ^rave  had  attracted 
ger  Alice  to  the  spot  Before  Monsieur  was  able 
le  up  to  her,  she  sprang  forwards,  and  was  about 
ow  herself  on  the  grave,  when  she  saw  a  youuff 
tanding  by  it,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
the  spot  It  was  Theodore,  whose  love  for  Antoi«> 
was  stronger  than  death  itself* 
sight  of  Alice  he  started,  for  he  knew  her  again, 
id  not  speak,  till  the  poor  Woman,  wringing  her 
and  biding  towards  the  grave,  exclaimed,  "  O, 
lughter !  dear  child,  whom  I  have  borne  so  often 
'  arms  in  thy  infancy !  lovely  and  pious  lady!  and 
Ive-^o  I  live  to  look  upon  thy  grave  ?  A  thousand 
ions  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who  brought  thee  to 

M)dore  shuddered  at  these  words,  and  said,  "Alice, 

lid  not  expect  it  to  come  to  this— they  could  not 

expected  it".  .  So  saying,  he  turned  away,  and  for 

3  yielded  to  the  agony  of  his  feelings. 

he  mean  time,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  come  up ; 

i  they  surrounded  the  grave  they  wept,  and  uttered 

lepest  expressions  of  sorrow  and  regret. 

3vely  Antoinette !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Montague.  "  O 

a,  we  did  not  know  her  value  when  she  was  with 

t  now  she  is  taken  away." 

nna  was  distressed;   she  could  not  speak;  but, 

ng  down,  she  kissed  the  earth  which  covered  the 

that  moment,  Theodore,  who  had  walked  to  a  liule 
ce,  returned,  and  advancing,  gave  his  hand  to  Mrs. 
igue.    Mr.  Harwood  then  stooped  towards  the 

as  if  intent  on  the  object  entombed  therein,  when 
uly  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  raising  his  eyes  to- 

heaven,  he  exclaimed,  "  Look  up,  my  friends ; 
ttette-^our  lovely  Antoinette — is  not  dead;  she 
in  the  presence  of  her  Reedeemer — of  Him  who 
eted  her  salvation.'*  Then,  faUing  on  his  knees, 
ous  young  man  poured  fortn  a  prayer,  so  warm,  so 
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ftrvent.  so  evmgeUeaL  that  all  the  party  were.edified, 
aoothea,  and  comforted. 

^  Region,"  aaid  Theodore,  as  he  arose  from  the  giave^ 
*'  religion,  I  am  persuaded,  is  no  fable,  no  trick  of  priest- 
craft O,  Mr.  Harwood  I"  he  added,  extending  his  hand 
to  him  over  the  grave^  ^  give  me  a  share  in  your  firieiid- 
ship;  be  my  guide,  my  comisellor ;  endeavour  to  com- 
plete the  work  which  my  Antoinette  began.'' 

All  were  deeply  affected ;  but  I  fotfo^r  from  fardier 
description  of  mis  scene. 

As  they  departed  from  the  grave,  and  while  they  gave 
it  one  last  and  lingering  look,  Mr.  Harwood  exclaimed, 
"  As  a  lily  among  thorns  was  the  lovely  Antoinette ;  but 
now  she  is  removed  to  a  more  genial  soil ;.  and  nnfddi 
her  beauties  in  the  paradise  above." 

But  now,  as  my  story  has  run  to  an  unwarrantaUe 
length,  I  hasten  to  conclude  as  concisely  as  possible; 
an^  because  my  readers  may  wish  to  know  how  Antoi- 
nette came  ,into  the  valley  near  Mende,  I  must  inform 
them,  that  having  suffered  severely  in  Uie  convent,  she 
contrived  to  make  her  escape,  aid^  by  the  inadvertence 
of  a  porter,  who  accidentally  left  open  a  door  of  the  gar- 
den, at  the  hour  when  the  family  were  assembled  in  the 
chapeL  She  walked  for  some  miles  through  tiie  forest, 
and  thence  escaped  to  the  mountains ;  where  she  took 
shelter,  in  the  village  above  mentioned,  in  the  cottage  of 
a  poor  old  woman,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  ancient 
Waldenses.  There,  while  living  in  obscurity  and 
poverty,  for  some  weeks  she  enjoyed  great  peace ;  which 
was  augmented  rather  than  diminished  by  the  rapid  ad- 
vances of  a  disorder  occasioned  by  the  dampness  of  the 
cell  in  Uie  convent 

From  this  place  she  ccmtrived  to  write  to  Monsieur; 
but  her  letter  did  not  reach  him  till  a  few  weeks  before 
her  death!  He.  however,  arrived  in  time  to  administer 
consolation  to  her  during  the  last  few  days  of  her  life^ 
and  to  be  benefited  by  her  pious  conversation. 

Theodore  did  not  arrive  till  a  few  hours  before  her 
death.  She,  however,  knew  him,  and  was  able  to  say 
much  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  eternal  interest  m 
and  Monsieur  both  witnessed  her  death ;  and  her  eyes 
were  closed  by  Theodore  himselfl 
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iFhe  socceediiig  history  of  the  yarions  personages  of 
this  narrative  may  be  briefly  stated. 

MoDffleur  returned  to  the  valley  of  Anzasca,  after  hav* 
ing  parted  with  Mrs.  Montague ;  ^uad  his  first  work  there 
Was,  to  rid  his  library  of  cdl4he  books  of  the  Freneh 
sophists,  which  he  replaced  with  the  productions  of 
some  of  the  most  excellent  Swiss  divines.  This  proce- 
dure indicated  a  state  of  mind  which  leaves  us  no  more 
aniioiis  thoughts  for  our  old  friend  Monsieur. 

Madame  la  Comtesse  did  not  long  survive  her  grand- 
daughter. She  had  not  foreseen  the  dreadful  catas&ophe 
occasioned  by  her  severity ;  and  it  was  observed  that  she 
never  seemed  happy  alter  being  informed  of  it. 

The  comte  lived  some  years  after  the  death  of  his 
mother,  unacquainted  with  domestic  happiness :  spend* 
ing  Hioet  of  his  time  in  the  houses  of  restauratevrs  and 
the  cafes,  amidst  clusters  of  infidels  and  noisy  politicians. 

Eieaiiore,-who  had  so  sinfully  acquiesced  in  the  ill- 
usage  of  her  sister,  in  order  to  remove  a  rival  who  stood 
between  her,  as  she  thought,  and  the  afl^tions  of  her 
cousin,  whom  she  had  long  secretly  loved,  had,  however, 
eaUvt^y  failed  of  her  object;  and,  finding  that,  although 
Antoinette  was  dead,  Theodore  did  not  think  of  her  as 
she  had  wished,  in  the  height  of  her  disappointment  she 
married  an  old  nobleman  who  happened  to  present 
himself  at  the  time,  and  became  a  wife  without  aflection, 
and,  some  time  afterguards,  a  mother  without  principle. 
She  lived  to  see  all  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  finished  her  life  in  a  prison  in  Paris ;  but  whether 
in  a  state  of  penitence  for  her  complicated  offences,  or 
otherwise,  we  cannot  tell. 

The  chevalier,  afterwards  the  comte  de  J ,  never 

entirely  broke  through  the  friendship  he  had  formed 
with  Mrs.  Montague  and  Mr.  Harwood.  He  visited  them 
more  than  once  in  England,  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution ;  uid  when  that  awful  event  took  place, 
he  spent  many  months  with  them  in  the  valley  so  often 
spoken  of  in  the  early  part  of  my  narrative.  Mr.  Har- 
wood and  Mrs.  Montague  had  reason  to  think  that  his 
religious  views  were  correct,  his  principles  fixed,  and  his 
monili  pure.  He  still,  however,  talked  of  Antoinette, 
and  vta»  pleased  to  be  shown  tiie  places  in  which  sho^ 
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delighted  when  leaidiiig  in  England.  When  the  i^ga 
of  terror  was  past,  he  returned  to  France ;  but  not  ind- 
ing  himfl^  at  liberty  in  Paris  to  follow  his  own  ideas  of 
religion,  he  bought  an  estate  in  Switzerland,  whoe  ha 
was  residing  when  we  last  heard  of  him. 

Joanna  was  still  living  with  Mrs.  Montague  when 
these  records  were  made;  but  we  have  not  heard  whe- 
ther she  has  yet  added  judgment,  moderation,  and  com- 
posure, to  her  other  excellent  qualities. 

Of  Mr.  Harwood  we  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  he 
still  continued  to  assist  Mrs.  Monta^ie  in  all  her  benevo- 
lent designs. 

And  now,  my  courteous  reader,  I  conclude  my  narra- 
tive, and  am  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  I  have  taken 
in  compiling  it,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  showing,  by  a  £Eur 
and  lovely  example,  the  nature  of  those  works  produced 
by  the  rioly  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man ;  and  how  en- 
tirely distinct  they  are  from  those  appearances  a^d  imi- 
tations which  are  often  mistaken  for  tiiem. 

The  lady  of  the  manor,  having  concluded  the  history 
of  Eleanore  and  Antoinette,  requested  her  young  peopte 
to  unite  with  her  in  prayer. 

A  Prayer  far  Divine  Gtkidance, 

«'  O  ALMIGHTY  LORD  GOD,  hearken  to  our  voioa 
for  we  have  no  other  hope -or  trust  but  in  the  merits  and 
death  of  thy  dear  Son.  We  hope,  through  the  infinite 
mercy  of  our  God,  we  have  been  brought  to  a  sense  of 
our  lost  and  ruined  state  by  nature.  We  feel  that  we 
are  utteriy  vile  and  helpless,  and  entirely  guilty  in  the 
view  of  infinite  justice ;  at  the  same  time,  we  bless  thee 
that  we  perceive  the  sufficiency  of  that  salvation  pro- 
vided for  us,  and  so  gloriously  effected  by  the  wonderM 
co-operation  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity.  Lost,  as 
we  are,  through  the  malice  of  Satan,  yet  have  we  been 
predestinated  to  life  through  thy  love;  and  though  justly 
condemned  for  our  sin,  yet  are  we  justified  by  the  merits 
of  God  the  Son ;  and  though  unfit,  through  the  sinfulness 
of  our  natures,  for  admission  into  glory,  thou  hast  pio- 
mised  a  new  heart  shall  be  bestowed  upon  us  by  the 
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operaticm  of  thy  Spirit,  nehereby  we  may  be  prepared 
for  good  works,  and  fitted  for  a  participation  of  eternal 
happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  But,  O  Lord  God.  the^ 
heart  of  man  is  desperately  wicked,  and  Satan  has  been 
a  liar  and  deceiver  from  the  beginning ;  eaffer  us  to  im- 
plore thee  that  we  may  not  b^me  the  objects  of  de- 
ception by  either.  Save  us,  O  Father,  from  self-decep- 
tion ;  and  grant  that  we  may  not,  through  ignorance  or 
pride,  be  1^  to  imagine  ourselves  the  subjects  of  grace, 
when  worldly  motives  only  have  influence  over  our 
hearts,  and  when  our  object  is  merely  to  stand  fair  with 
our  fellow  creatures. 

"  Search  us,  O  Lord-;  and  help  us  to  search  ourselves. 
Lead  us  to  examine  the  inward  workings  of  our  hearts 
when  alone  and  unobserved  by  our  fellow  creatures ;  and 
cause  us  to  abhor  our  sinful  estate,  and  to  humble  our- 
selves deeply  before  thee.  O  imbitter  the  pleasures  of 
an  to  our  souls ;  and  hedge  up  our  path  with  thorns  and 
briers,  when  we  arc  tempted  to  go  astray.  O  teach  us  to 
hate  (he  evil  we  formerly  loved;  and  grant,  that,  as 
truly  penitent,  we  may  be  willing  to  renounce  all  our 
own  works,  and  desire  only  to  be  dothed  with  the  right- 
eousness of  thy  dear  Son. 

"  Now  to  God  the  Father,"  &c 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Q.  Why  VH18  the  sacrament  of  the  JLordPs  Supper 
ordained? 

A.  For  the  continual  Bemev^yrance  cf  tJie  Sacrifice 
(jf  the  Death  of  Christy  and  of  the  Benefits  which  toe 
receive  thereby. 

Q.  What  is  t?ie  outward  Part  or  Sign  of  the  LoriPs 
Supper? 

A.  Bread  and  Wtne^  which  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded to  be  received. 

Q.  What  is  the  inward  Part  or  Twins'  signified? 

A  7^  Body  dnd  Blood  of  Christ,  which  are  veri- 
ht  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

Q.  What  are  the  Benefits  whereof  we  are  Partakers 
thereby?  ' 

A.  The  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  Soub 
by  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  as  our  Bodies  are 
by  the  Bread  and  Wine. 

Q.  What  is  required  of  them  who  come  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  ? 

A,  To  examine  themselves  whether  they  repent  them 
truly  of  their  former  Sins,  steadfastly  purposing  to 
lead  a  new  Life  ;  have  a  lively  tutth  in  God's  Mere^ 
through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  Remembrance  of  his 
Death;  and  be  in  Charity  with  all  men. 


The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  bishop  was  ex- 
pected; and  hence  it  was  necessary  for  the  lady  of  the 
manor  to  bring  her  work  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  she  had  once  more  collected  the  young 
people,  she  questioned  them  as  follows,  accordlnir  to  the 
prescribed  form  of  our  Church. 
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<'  Q.  Why  was  the  sacrament  of  the  Loid^s  Supper  or- 
dained? 

"A.  For  the  continual  renaembrance  of  the  sacrifice 
pf  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  which  we  re- 
ceive thereby. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  outward  part  or  sign  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  1 

"A.  Bread  and  wine,  which  the  Lord  has  commanded 
to  be  received. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  inward  part  or  thmg  signified? 

"  A.  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily 
and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the.  faithful  in  the 
Lord's  Supper* 

*'  Q.  What  are  the  benefits  whereof  we  are  partakers 
thereby? 

"  A.  The  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls  by 
the  body  and  bl(K)d  of  Christ,  as  our  lx)dies  are  by  the 
bread  and  wine. 

"  Q.  What  is  required  of  them  who  come  to  the  Lord's 
Supper? 

"A.  To  examine  themselves  whether  they  repent 
them  truly  of  their  former  sms ;  steadfastly  purposing 
to  lead  a  new  life ;  have  a  lively  faith  in  God's  mercy 
through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of  hw 
death ;  and  be  in  charity  with  all  men." 

These  questions  aiid  answers  being  repeated,  the  lady 
of  the  manor  proceeded  in  her  remarks  to  the  following 
eflect. 

^The  nature  of  man  is  such,  my  dear  young  ladies, 
that  he  is  incapable  of  receivmg  instruction  but  through 
the  medium  of  his  senses.  So  certain  is  this,  and  so 
condescending  is  the  Almighty  to  our  weakness,  that^ 
during  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  he  conveyed  his  les- 
sons through  this  medium,  by  visible  types  and  em- 
blems ;  so  that,  by  an  attentive  study  of  Scripture,  we 
shfldl  perceive  that  things  visible  are  symbols  of  things 
which  are  invisible.  Moreover,  the  truly  enlightened 
Christian  is  enabled,  above  others,  to  discern  the  true  im- 
port of  these  signs ;  and  to  look  through  them  on  the 
things  that  are  eternal.  In  later  ages,  therefore,  as  well  as 
in  earlier  periods,  believers  are  taught  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  senses,  by  emblematical  representations* 
IV.  3N 
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''Henoe,  in  oondesoension  to  our  weakllefle^  the  Al- 

nughty  has  instituted  the  two  sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Of  the  former  of  these  we 
have  ahready^  spoken ;  we  will,  therefore,  now  proceed  to 

the  latter* 

You  all  know  the  occasion  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  continued  the  lady.  "  7%6  Ijord  Jesut^ 
the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed^  took  bread; 
and  when  he  had  given  thanks  he  brake  it^  and  saddj 
Take,  eat;  this  is  my  bodu,  which  is  broken  for  you: 
this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  After  the  same  man- 
ner also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped,  say- 
ing, This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood:  this 
do  ye,' as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me, 
(1  Cor.  xi.  23—25.)  Hence,  as  the  Apostle  observes,  a* 
often  as  toe  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cun,  we  do 
show  the  hordes  death  till  he  come,  (verse  26.) 

"  Such  being  the  original  institution  of  the  Lora's  Sap- 
per," said  the  lady,  "  we  must  next  proceed  to  consider 
the  fitness  of  the  emblems  employed. 

^' These  are  'bread  and  wine,  which  the  Lord  hatli 
commanded  to  be  received.'  This  bread  and  wine  signlQr 
'  the  body  and  Uood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily  and  in- 
deed taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.' 

'*  I  have  several  times  before  had  occasion  to  speak  to 
jrou,  my  dear  young  people,"  continued  their  excdlent 
instructress,  ''on  the  nature  of  types  and  shado«& 
Many  of  the  emblems  used  in  the  Old  Testament  are  as 
yet  not  understood ;  while  certain  fanciful ,  and  indis- 
creet persons  have  brought  the  subject  of  types  into 
disrepute  by  their  injudicious  interpretations.  Perhaps 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  in  which  the  figurative  Isai- 
guage  of  Scripture  is  to  be  entirely  unfc^dc^.  But  that 
the  time  is  approaching  I  have  no  doubt,  as  the  learned 
and  enlightened  are  dslly  adding  to  the  number  of  thoae 
esrolanations  which  are  satisfactory  and  past  dispute. 

"  Respecting  the  meaning  of  bread,  in  this  connexion, 
there  can  be  no  question:  our  Lord  himself  says^^  lam 
the  bread  of  life. 

"  Bread,  m  ordinary  language,  is  used  for  all  food  or 
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prarision  for  man.    So  spiritual  bread  is  the  support  of 
the  regenerate  man,  or  the  renewed  creature. 

"  Wine  is  the  juice  or  blood  of  the  grape :  and  is,  m 
consequence,  either  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  grape  from  which  it  is  derived.  That  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  true  vine  must  be  good.  The  blood  of 
Christ  is  the  consolation  of  the  Church. 

"  Thus,"  continued  the  lady  of  the  manor,  "  we  see 
that  bread  and  wine  are  the  representations  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  broken  and  shed  for  us ;  and,  by  a 
faithful  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  partake  of 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,  and  &id  strength  and  re- 
freshment to  our  souls. 

"  It  has  been  my  object,  through  the  whole  course  of 
my  instructions,  to  give  you,  my  dear  young  people,  an 
outline  of  the  grand  scheme  of  the  redemption ;  beginning 
with  the  nature  and  attributes  of  Deity ;  and  showing 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Almighty  so  far  to  depart 
from  his  own  character  as  to  allow  of  sin,  or  to  let  sin 
pass  unpunished.  Every  attribute  of  the  Almi|fhty  is 
perfect,  and  must  remain  so  for  ever.  How  sm  first 
originated  we  know  not;  but,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
it  did  enter  into  the  world,  we  cannot  understand  how 
the  sinner  can  be  saved  consistently  with  truth  and  jus- 
tice, but  by  the  sufferings  and  de^th  of  the  Son  of  God. 
And  although,  to  the  most  enlightened  minds,  there  are 
some  mysteries  in  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty  with  his 
creatures,  yet,  as  far  as  our  own  peculiar  interests  are  af- 
fected, every  thing  is  plain  and  satisfactory.  We  are 
bom  of  a  race  which  has  corrupted  itself.  We  are  our- 
selves also  corrupt  The  divine  justice  is  engaged 
against  us.  The  incarnate  God  became  the  subject  of 
wrath,  that  he  might  redeem  us.  We  are  commanded 
to  receive  him  as  our  propitiation.  In  case  of  such  ao- 
ceptMice,  we  are  to  be  considered  no  longer  as  servants^ 
but  as  children,  and  we  are  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  o/ 
children,  viz.  support,  comfort,  chastisement,  and  in- 
struction, in  this  present  life ;  and,  in  the  life  to- come,  an 
admission  into  our  Father's  house,  and  an  everlasting 
home  with  him. 

^  The  two  sacraments  are  appointed  as  signs  and  seals 
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of  our  adoptkm;  the  first  being  the  type  of  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  the  second,  of  our  admission  to  a 
communion  with  our  Saviour,  and  of  our  participation 
in  his  strengthening  and  supporting  inf  uences." 

''  I  think,  Bfadam,"  said  Miss  Emmeline,  "  that  I  un- 
derstand much  of  what  you  have  last  said.  I  hope  that 
I  have  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  grand  outline  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  the  necessity,  as  it  respects  the  perfections 
^the  Almighty,  of  the  death  of  our  Redeemer  to  rescue 
guilty  man.  1  nope,  in  speaking  of  these  things,  ihaXl 
ao  not  use  terms  which  are  too  familiar.  Ai^  I  wish 
also  to  acknowledge,  that  I  never  could  understand  why 
it  was  necessary  that  our  Lord  should  die  for  us,  though 
I  could  readily  recognise  it  as  an  act  of  kindness  and 
benevolence,  till  you  explained  to  me  the  nature  of  the 
divine  attributes,  and  showed  me  that  these  attributes 
could  not  cease  to  be  infinitely  perfect ;  and  hence,  that 
justice  must  be  satisfied  before  mercy  could  be  exercised* 
Thus  the  many  beauties  in  the  great  plan  of  aalvation 
unfolded  themselves  tome;  and  I  was  brought  to  un- 
derstand how  God  in  human  flesh  was  made  to  be  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race^  and  by  his 
mfinite  perfection  to  give  merit  to  his  obedience." 

^A  merit,"  replied  the  lady  of  the  manor,  <<  so  glo- 
rious, so  sufik^ient,  so  bevond  all  computation,  that,  if 
all  the  sins  of  the  sons  of  Adam  were  included  in  one 
mighty  sum,— and  mighty  indeed  it  would  be,— that 
sum  of  guilt  might  be  for  ever  obliterated  by  faith  in  his 
all-sufficient  obedience." 

^'In  reflecting  on  these  things,"  said  Miss  Sophia,  ^it 
appears  that  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  beUeve 
and  be  saved." 

^'  This  is  our  great  duty  and  mercy,"  said  the  lady  of 
the  manor. 

''And  now,  my  beloved  young  people,"  she  added, 
while  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  "may  the  Almighty 
guide  and  direct  you !  may  my  humble  endeavours  tie 
blessed  to  your  everlastmg  benefit !  and  may  the  periods 
we  have  spent  together  shed  their  benign  influence 
through  the  whole  of  your  lives,  and  bring  their  conso- 
lation in  the  hour  of  death  I" 

At  the  termination  of  this  prayer,  the  young  people 
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looking  at  each  other  with  apprehension,  seemed  to  in- 
quire if  they  were  to  consider  this  as  a  sort  of  valedicto- 
fj  address ;  as  they  knew  well  that  the  next  day  waa 
the  time  appointed  for  the  confirmation :  and  more  than 
this,  they  knew  tliat  the  sons  of  the  lady  of  the  manor 
were  expected  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  if  not  sooner, 
and  that  other  occupations  would  then  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  excellent  lady.  Still,  however,  they  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  finally  dissolving  their  assembly ; 
and  they  all  expressed  their  regret,  and  with  one  voice 
petitioned  for  the  renewal  of  their  pleasure,  and  for  one 
more  story. 

The  lady  of  the  manor  was  not  less  willing  than  the 
young  i>eople  thus  to  employ  another  day ;  and  while 
she  assured  them  that  she  hoped  the  friendship  thus 
commenced  between  them  might  only  be  interrupted  by 
death,  she  promised  what  they  asked;  and  intimated 
her  intention  of  finishing  her  series  of  narsatives  by  one 
in  which  she  would  give  them  an  example  of  a  female 
character,  hi  which  every  Christian  grace  shone  forth 
in  its  fairest  form ;  an  example  which  she  trusted  might 
be  imitated  by  them  when  the  days  of  infancy  were  past, 
and  the  beloved  guides  of  their  youth  were  no  longer  at 
hand  to  admonish  them  of  every  deviation  from  the  right 
way. 

"The  effect  of  female  influence  on  society  in  general," 
she  observed,  "shall  be  the  subject  of  the  narrative 
which  I  select ;  and  I  humbly  pray  that  such  influence 
may  never  be  perverted  by  any  female  now  present." 

The  lady  then  produced  her  manuscript,  and  read  as 
follows. 

Female  Injluence, 

Had  any  one  told  me,  some  years  since,  that  I  should 
become  a  writer,  and,  what  is  more,  a  writer  on  sudi  a 
subject  as  I  now  have  chosen,  I  should  have  smiled  with 
mcredulity,  and  shoi:dd  have  thought  the  person  greatly 
deceived  who  should  venture  to  utter  such  a  prediction : 
but,  with  the  advance  of  years,  such  an  entire  revolution 
has,  by  the  divine  blessing,  passed  uprm  my  feelinffi^ 
that  I  now  hate  what  I  once  loved ;  and  what  I  once  d^ 

dN3 
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liflfated  in,  I  now  look  upon  with  unfeigned  abhorrence. 
What  this  change  Igl  some  of  my  readers  will,  no  doubt, 
have  guessed  already;  to  others,  perhaps,  it  may  re- 
main a  doubt  till  they  arrive  at  the  concluision  of  my 
narrative. 

I  do  not  choose  to  give  the  real  name  of  my  family, 
nor  its  tides.  I  am  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  so  much  I 
am  compelled  to  tell  my  reader ;  and,  if  he  pleases,  he 
may  henceforth  suppose  that  my  first  title  is  Roxeter, 
and  my  second  Bellamy ;  that  my  family  name  is  West- 
fidd,  and  my  Christian  name  Theodore.  So  much  for 
empty  names. 

I  now  proceed  to  say,  that  I  am  the  only  son  of  an 
earl,  and  that  my  chief  seat  is  In  a  part  of  England  most 
remarkable  for  its  beauty.  My  mother,  of  whom  I  re- 
member little,  was  (he  younger  daughter  of  a  marquis, 
of  whose  family  I  never  knew  much.  I  have  one  sister: 
she  is  considerably  older  than  myself.  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  say  much  respecting  this  sister  during  the 
course  of  my  narration. 

My  father,  for  several  years  before  his  death,  was 
vety  deeply  engaged  in  politics,  and  my  mother  much 
occupied  by  a  town  life.  My  plarents  spent  the  greater 
part  of  each  year  in  London ;  and,  as  they  seldom  car- 
ried us  thither,  my  childhood  and  youth,  till  I  was  old 
enough  to  be  ^tered  in  the  University,  waa  spent  for 
the  most  part,  at  my  father's  principal  seat,  a  place 
which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  call  Hartland  Hall. 

This  is  a  noble  old  mansion,  situated,  as  old  houses 
commonly  are,  in  a  valley,  and  encompassed  by  a  mag- 
nificent park ;  which  includes  as  fine  pasture  and  wood- 
land, and  as  great  a  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  of  home 
and  distant  prospect,  as  any  piece  ofground  of  the  same 
extent  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

My  father  kept  an  establishment  at  the  Hall;  and 
there  a  handsome  table  was  provided  for  my  tutor  and 
my  sister's  governess ;  which  last  was  a  formal  maiden 
lady  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  strongly  marked  by  the 
nnall-pox,  and  otherwise  far  from  well-looking ;  having 
been  expressly  chosen  on  account  of  these  properties  by 
my  mother,  who  entertained  the  common  notion,  that 
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Uk  ordiaary  looking  woman  was  not  liable  either  to 
vanity  or  indiscretion. 

This  remailcable  personage  was  in  attendance  on  my 
sister  as  soon  as  I  can  recoUect  any  things  but  so  slight 
aa  impression  did  she  make  on  my  mind,  that  I  cannot 
say  at  what  time  she  took  her  departure ;  but  not,  I  be- 
Ueve)  till  her  pupil  had  caused  her  to  feel  that  her  au- 
thority was  wholly  at  an  end. 

But  if  my  sister's  governess  was  a  mere  automaton, 
a  sort  of  breatibiing  machine  without  a  mind,  not  so  was 
my  tutor,  Mr.  Helmly.  Seldom,  I  believe,  has  a  more 
dangerous  man  found  jneaas  to  enter  a  family,  and  make 
himself  acceptable  to  its  master,  than  this  man  was  when 
my  father  diose  him  fof  mv  preceptor ;  and  gave  to  him. 
soon  alter,  the  rectory  of  Hartland.  He  had  passed 
tiirough  a  regular  education,  and  taken  his  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  had  a 
fine  flow  of  language,  and  was  possessed  of  a  ready  and 
a  wicked  vein  of  humour.  He  had  been  a  traveller  too 
— ^had  seen  Rome  and  Naples — ^and  could  talk  of  Switz- 
erland, Venice,  amd  Paris.  He  miderstood  virtu,  and 
knew  the  names  of  the  celebrated  artists  of  the  Flemish 
and  Italian  schools.  He  could  preach  moral  sentiments, 
and  sing  profligate  s(mgs ;  and  he>  could  go  through  all 
the  established  forms,  vnth  a  saint-like  aspect,  in  a  place 
of  worship ;  and,  when  ^returned  to  the  house,  lay  aside 
all  regard  for  religion,  nay,  all  decent  mention  of  it,  with 
as  much  ease  as  he  divested  himself  of  his  gown  and 
band.  • 

lliere  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  period  in  the  English 
history  when  vital  religion  was  at  S9  low  an  ebb  as  from 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  till  the  crisis  of  its  revi- 
val towards  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Puring  that  period,  piety  was  seldom  thought  of  as  a 
qualification  ibr  a  tutor  or  a  governess ;  while  wit  and 
Aleuts  seemed  to  form  a  tolerable  excuse,  even  in  a  cler- 
gymsxi,  for  profane  or  profligate  language. 

Tlie  present  age  is,  at  least,  more  correct  and  con- 
sistent in  its  taste ;  and  the  worst  of  persons  in  thi^  po- 
lished country  are  disgusted  with  profanity  and  profli^ 
gacy  in  the  sacred  profession.    I  was  certainly  very 
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imfartiinate  in  my  tutor,  and  I  have  often  wondered  haw 
my  father,  neho  vas  a  man  of  honourable  character, 
could  have  been  so  blmd  as  he  was  to  the  person  whom 
he  had  chosen  as  the  preceptor  of  his  son. — But  so  it 
was:  and  the  consequences  will  appear  to  be  such  as 
might  be  expected. 

My  sister,  of  whom  I  have  yet  said  little,  was  between 
seven  and  eight  years  older  than  myself,  and  probably, 
from  the  knowledge  I  have  since  had  of  her  character, 
would  not  have  condescended  to  have  cultivated  my  re- 
gard in  the  degree  she  did,  had  she  not  been  early  taught 
Siat  I,  as  the  only  son,  was  to  be  the  stay  and  support 
of  the  family  dignity ;  for  the  honours  and  many  of  the 
lands,  in  case  of  my  death,  would  have  passed  into 
another  branch  of  the  family.  She  was  named  Julianna, 
after  her  mother,  and  was  a  fine  woman,  though,  per« 
haps,  had  she  been  in  low  life,  she  might  have  been 
thought  somewhat  masculine  in  her  appearance;  yet 
her  carriage  was  noble,  and  her  voice  jNeculiarly  sweet 
and  full.  She  was  an  adept  also  in  adorning  her  per- 
son. I  never  knew  a  woman  who  dressed  so  well 
She  sat  upon  a  horse  with  unusual  grace ;  and  danced 
remarkably  weD.  While  we  were  children,  it  was 
often  said,  that  Lord  Bellamy  ought  to  have  been  the 
girl,  and  Lady  Julianna  the^boy:  for  I  was  so  fair  a 
youth,  had  such  fine  auburn  hair,  such  bright  blue  eyes, 
and  such  a  ruddy  complexion,  that  it  was  feared  I 
^ould  have  been  what  is  cqllea  a  pretty  man ;  a  mis- 
fortune which  I,  however,  escaped,  by  the  manliness  of 
my  fi|[ure ;  though,  after  all,  I  was,  perhaps,  more  of  an 
Aaonis  than  was  favourable  to  my  welfare  in  the  society 
of  the  other  sex. 

In  writing  his  own  life,  a  man,  if  he  has  any  modesty, 
or  wishes  to  be  thought  to  have  any,  must  feel  a  little 
awkward  when  he  is,  or  has  been,  particularly  distin- 
guished by  any  good  quality  or  accomplishment  and  it 
becomes  necessary  for  him  to  state  it;  but  as  this  supe- 
riority of  person,  m  which  I  prided  myself  more  than 
on  my  birth  or  fortune,  had  a  considerable  influence 
over  my  life,  circumstances  require  me  to  mention  it ; 
and  to  say  that  for  many  years  of  my  life  I  valued  the 
external  comeliness  which  I  certainly  possessed  in  a  re- 
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mftrkable  degtee,  far  more  than  it  merited ;  and,  when  I 
became  a  father,  bestowed  my  affection  very  partially  on 
my  children,  preferring  those  who  in  that  respect  were 
superior,  and  feeling  little  regard  for  ^another  who  had 
fewer  personal  attractions. — But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

And  now,  having  spoken  of  my  exterior  qualities,  I 
ahali  leave  those  which  were  inward  to  unfold  them- 
adves  as  my  history  advances. 

I  remember  little  of  ^y  importance  which  took  place 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  my  existence.  My  life  dur- 
ing that  period  was  monotonous,  but  not  unhappy.  I 
hiSed  my  book  and  loved  play^  as  other  boys  generally 
do.  I  le^nt  as  little  time  as  I  possibly  could  with  my 
tutor,  and  as  much  as  could  be  stolen  from  other  occu- 
pations with  the  groom  and  the  gamekeeper.  I  suppose 
that  I  was  allowS  to  be  as  careless  in  my  outward  ap- 
pearance at  that  time,  as  in  my  mind,  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  process  of  combing,  brushing,  and  setting  up,  (to  use 
a  military  term,)  which  took  place  whenever  it  was  sig- 
nified that  ray  Lord  and  Lady  were  expected.  A  little 
b^ore  which  times,  my  tutor  always  Kept  me  much 
eLctter  to  my  books,  taking  care  not  to  relax  in  his  dis- 
cipline until  the  great  people  had  again  turned  their 
hiclDB  upon  us,  and  were  fairiy  on  their  road  to  town ; 
by  Which  system  I  g^ierally  gained  more  in  the  three 
summer  months  than  I  did  in  all  the  other  months  of 
the  year. 

When  I  was  in  my  twelfth  year,  my  mother  died,  and 
was  brought  down  to  Hartlands  to  be  buried.  And  it 
was  soon  after  this  that  ray  sister,  who  might  then  be 
about  eighteen,  began  to  attach  herself  particularly  to 
ma  She  was  taken  to  town,  however,  the  next  winter, 
introduced  at  court,  and  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
riegant  varieties  of  the  great  metropolis,  while  I  was  left 
at  Hartlands  under  the  tuition  of  my  worthy  preceptor. 

After  the  second  winter,  the  career  of  my  sister's 
gayety  was  stopped  short,  by  the  indisposition  of  our  fa- 
Uier,  who  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  from  that  period  was  so  wholly  unfit  for  business, 
that  he  became  a  mere  cipher  in  the  family.  He  was  re- 
moved, by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  to  Hartlands ; 
9ad|  as  he  was  not  entirely  in  such  a  state  as  might  au 
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ihorifle  his  friends  to  act  for  him,  though  iiL  iact  inopa- 
ble  of  acting  for  himself  that  disorder  ensaed  at  the 
Hall  in  which  every  one  did  what  was  good  in  the  sight 
of  his  own  eyes,  with  this  deduction  only — ^that  nothing 
was  done  in  my  father's  sight  which  might  arouse  him 
from  that  apathy  into  which  his  attack  (which  was  pro- 
bably paralytic;  had  so  suddenly  thrown  him;  more- 
over, my  sister's  whims  were  also  carefully  attended  to. 

I  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age  when  these  events 
ICM^  place,  and  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  that 
state  of  unprincipled  profligacy  to  which  I  afterward! 
attained*  ft  was  about  this  period  that  my  sister's  cha* 
raeter  began  to  unfold  itself;  and  it  was  then  that  I  be- 
gan to  feel  that  influence  which  in  after-life  operated  so 
powerfully  on  my  character. 

The  influence  of  the  female  mind  over  the  stronger 
mind  of  man,  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  many  are  willing 
to  acknowledge.    Its  operations  are  various^  and  some 
men  struggle  fearfuUy  to  disengage  themselves  from  it 
But  this  I  believe,  that,  more  or  less,  all  men  have  felt  its  ^ 
power ;  and  those,  perhaps,  have  experienced  it  to  the  ' 
greatest  extent  who  would  have  it  supposed  they  des- 
pise it  most.     It  is  generally  thought   thai  this  in- 
fluence is  most  x)owerftd  when  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
evil ;  but  I  doubt  the  fact  -  A  woman  loses  many  of  her , 
charms,  and,  consequently,  much  of  her  povrer,  in  the  > 
opinion  of  man,  when  she  ranges  herself  on  the  side  of  , 
that  which  is  WTon|[ ;  while  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  influence  of  a  virtuous  woman,  when  that  influence 
is  exercised  with  tenderness  and  modesty.     The  rain 
produced  by  a  bad  woman  may  be  sudden  and  violent, 
and  compared  to  the  bursting  of  a  volcano,  or  the  over- 
flowings of  the  ocean;  but  the  influences  of  virtuoos 
women  are  like  the  gentle  dew  and  morning  showers^ 
which  descend  silently  and  softly,  and  are  known  only 
ty  their  effects  in  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  valleys  and 
the  weight  of  the  autumnal  branches. 

My  sister  was  between  nineteen  and  twenty  when  my 
fether  was  brought  down  in  the  state  above  mentioned, 
to  Hartland  Hall ;  and  she  then  toe^  the  management  of 
the  family,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  herself^  and  really 
oanducted  herself  with  an  abili^  which  astonished  every 
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CII&  &e  sat  at-the  head  of  the  table,  entirely  Relieved 
my  fiither  from  all  attention  to  visiters,  delivered  her 
cmnmands  to  the  servants,  reproved  where  she  thought 
right,  and,  as  I  before  said,  made  eVery  person  submit  to 
her  OBtprioes.  But,  thoueh  certainly  haughty  to  her  in^ 
ferioTS,  she  was  eztremdy  pleasing  to  her  equals ;  and 
though  her  manner  was  witiiout  stiffness,  yet  it  was  im*- 
possible  for  any  person,  of  any  age  or  sex,  to  advance 
one  step  nearer  to  her,  in  the  way  of  freedom,  than  she 
chose  to  permit 

My  tutor  was  naturally  an  extremely  forward  spirit| 
and,  as  he  dined  at  our  table,  he  had  many  opportunities 
after  my  father's  settlement  in  the  country,  of  converse 
ing  with  my  sister ;  but-  he  was  not  long  left  in  doubt 
respecting  ihe  distance  at  which  he  was  to  keep  himself; 
and  he  had  sense  (or,  rather,  I  should  say,  cunning) 
enough  to  keep  very  exactly  to  the  bounds  which  were 

Erescribed  to  him :  that  is,  he  never  addressed  my  sister 
ut  with  the  profoundest  respect,  although  he  used  other 
liberties  in  her  presence  which,  in  these  days,  would 
scarcely  be  permitted  even  among  ladies  of  much  infe« 
rior  rank ;  for  he  seldom  restrained  himself  from  utter^' 
ing  any  sentiment,  however  profane  or  incorrect,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  talent  for  wit, 
although  his  patron's  daughter  was  sitting  by  his  side. 

But  although  my  sister  could  tolerate  a  profane  ex* 
pression  or  a  vain  jest,  yet  she  could  not  endure  what 
she  called  ill  breeding ;  that  is,  any  departure  from  the 
accepted  modes  of  high  life ;  and,  soon  after  her  arrival 
atHartlands,  she  gave  me  a  most  severe  lecture  on  the 
general  style  of  my  manners.  She  began  in  a  sort  of 
sarcastic  tone,  and  told  me  that  my  behaviour  in  com- 
pany did  credit  to  my  masters,  viz.  the  groom  and 
gamekeeper ;  adding,  tiiat,  so  far,  I  had  been  a  very  at- 
tentive pupil,  and  that  she  doubted  not  but  I  should  soon 
be  very  fit  company  for  the  stable-boys ;  and  then,  when 
she  hadJi)rottght  up  ^e  blood  into  my  face,  she  changed 
her  tone,  and  urged  me,  by  the  honour  of  our  ancient 
and  noble  family,  to  try  to  become  more  of  a  gentleman. 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  term  ffentleman,  in  its 
most  enlarged  sigmcation,  includes  aS  human  perfec-  < 
tidns;  and  that  it  was  a  term  better  understood  by  some 
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of  the  beroes  of  the  chivalric  age  thaii  by  my  cotempo 
nuries,  and,  meet  assuredly,  than  it  was  by  my  sister; 
who  cared  little  how  much  of  my  evil  nature  I  indulged, 
provided  I  did  it  with  a  certain  air,  and  in  obeisance  to 
certain  rules  of  gallantry^  and  certain  points  of  honour. 
For  instance :  I  might  give  utterance  to  any  principle 
whatever,  however  vile  or  profiane,  in  the  very  best  cam- 
pany,  provided  I  clothed  these  sentiments  in  certaio 
doubtful  terms  and  fai^ionable  phraseology;  and  I 
might  depart  from  every  point  of  common  honesty,  in 
my  dealings  with  my  feUow-creatures,  provided  I  could 
do  it  without  detection,  and  with  a  careless  air,  and  aa 
afibctation  of  despisinff  the  very  gains  of  which  I  wai 
most  greedy. — ^With  tdl  this  she  endeavoured  to  inspire 
me  with  a  sort  of  ambition ;  a  kind  of  vague  expectation, 
of  becoming  a  very  great  man,  and  of  excelling  sdl  who 
had  gone  before  me. 

Such  were  the  lessons  given  me  by  my  ^ster,  and 
given  me,  foi*  the  most  part,  in  a  sort  of  satirical  way; 
which,  together  with  the  sneers  of  my  tntor,  who  found 
means  to  pour  contempt  on  all  that  is  sacred  and  all  that 
is  holy,  gradually  formed  my  character  in  aa  awiiil 
mould ;  as  wiU  soon  be  evident 

In  the  mean  time,  years  rolled  on.  Having  been  kepi 
at  home  until  I  was  eighteen,  I  was  sent  to  uie  Univer* 
sity,  and  from  thence  to  travel.  My  tutor  was  my  com- 
panion during  my  residence  at  the  University,  and  af- 
terwards on  the  contin^it:  notwithstanding  which, 
while  in  these  places,  I  passed  through  as  complete  a 
course  of  extravagance  and  dissipation  as  any  young 
man  who  ever  left  his  father's  house  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances ;  and,  at  three-and-twenty,  I  was  suddenly 
called  home  from  Paris  to  bury  my  father,  and  to  take 
up  my  new  honours. 

While  I  had  been  abroad,  my  sister  had  married  an 
old  lord,  (to  whom  we  will  ffive  the  title  of  Seaforth,) 
had  brought  him  an  heir,  had  become  a  widow,  and  had 
returned  to  her  father's  house,  where  I  found  her  on  my 
return. 

Her  deceased  lord,  it  seems,  had  been  much  incum- 
bered by  debts  and  mortgages :  he  had,  therefore,  left 
his  wife  with  a  very  moderate  jointure,  and  his  son  in 
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ihe  haiids  Off  guardians  and  tnistees ;  who,  during  thtf 
minority,  were  to  improve  the  estate,  and  to  bring  thd 
a&irs  into  as  good  a  condition  as  possible  against  the 
boy  came  of  age. 

My  sister's  iharriage  had,  it  seems,  been  formed,  on 
both  sides,  on  lucrative  motives ;  and  both  parties  had 
been  in  some  degree  bitten  in  the  reciprocal  attempt  to 
deceive  each  other.  My  sister,  however,  had  gained 
rank ;  and,  her  little  son  enjoyed  a  title,  and  was  heii^ 
to  a  good  estate.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  she  wai^ 
not  much  dissatisfied  with  her  bargain;  though  she  told 
me  a  piteous  tale  when  I  arrived  at  home,  and  gave  ma 
a  long  history  of  the  harshness  with  which  she  had  been 
treat^  by  her  lord's  trustees.  It  was  soon  settled  that 
she  should  teside  with  me;  and  my  father's  remains 
were  scarcely  consign^  to  the  family  vault,  when  we 
began  to  remodel  and  change  every  thing  at  the  Hall  j 
my  sister  urgmg  me  to  the  most  foolish  expenses,  in  or- 
der, as  she  said^  that  we  might  make  it  a  complete  places 

We  were  visited  by  nearly  all  the  distinguished  fami-^ 
lies  in  the  coun^ ;  we  had  new  equipages  from  London^ 
hir^  expensive  servants,  and  bought  costly  horses ;  and^ 
before  we  had  hatf  contpleted  our  changes  at  Hartland% 
we  went  to  London,  and  began  as  many  new  arrange^ 
ments  in  our  town-house.  I  was  resolved,  also,  that  the 
entertainments  which  my  sister  gave  should  excel  any 
thing  of  the  kind  displayed  that  season ;  and,  to  crowd 
all,  I  attended  the  facihionable  clubs,  betted  high,  and 
lost  my  money.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that^ 
In  a  few  months,  money  ran  short,  or,  rather,  we  began 
to  apprehend  that  it  Would  do  so  very  speedily;  on 
Which,  my  sister  persuaded  me  to  pay  my  addresses  to 
a  Miss  Golding,  a  banker^s  daughter,  iii  th^  city,  a  lady 
of  immense  fortune. 

My  title,  and  probably  my  person  and  manners,  werc( 
pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  city  lady  j  and,  I  no  soonei' 
offered  myself  than  I  was  accepted.  Neither  did  I  meet 
With  any  difficulty  in  making  an  excellent  bargain  with 
the  old  gentleman,  whom  I  contrived  to  blind  completely 
by  my  specious  appearance  and  courtier-like  expressions^ 

After  a  i^ort  courtship,  I  was  married ;  and  took  my 
bride  down  to  spend  the  honeymoon  at  Hartlands/ 

SO 
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What  this  lady  might  have  heen  in  the  faaidtfof  a 
man  who  had  drawn  her  out  by  kindnesSy  I  cannot  say; 
but  to  me  she  proved  an  uninteresting  companion ;  for 
she  had  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  but  pomp  and  show. 
I,  therefore,  alter  the  few  first  weeks,  left  her  to  amnae 
herself  as  she  chose;  and,  attadiing  myself  wholly  to 
my  sister,  we  were  as  much  together  as  circumstanoes 
would  admit.  We  walked  and  rode  out  in  the  sane 
parties,  I  consulted  her  on  every  oceasiony  was  regulated 
by  her  taste,  and  made  her  the  confidant  of  all  my  se- 
crets: and,  in  return,  her  conversation  wras  a  constant 
source  of  amusement  to  me ;  and  never  nH>re  so,  than 
when  (which  was  often  the  case)  she  had  a  skirmish  of 
wit  with  my  tutor :  in  which  (as  I  always  told  him)  he 
came  off  the  worsts  while  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
of  the  combatants,  in  this  war  of  words,  was  very  con- 
scientious in  rejecting  those  expressions  or  principles 
which  gave  him  or  her  any  real  or  supposed  advantage. 

At  this  time,  Hartland  Hall  was  constantly  full  of 
company.  During  the  whole  of  the  autumn  after  my 
marriage,  it  was  crowded  with  gentlemen,  who  had  ga- 
thered there  for  the  enjoyment  of  country  imports;  and 
there  was  much  excessive  drinking  and  high  betting  go- 
ing forwards. 

With  such  a  k»d,  and  such  a  pastor,  it  may  be  easily 
supposed  what  a  scene  of  confusion  might  have  ensued 
throughout  the  parish ;  Lady  Roxeter  being  a  mere  ci- 
pher among  us,  and  my  sister  giving  her  chief  weight 
and  countenance  to  any  measures  which  led  to  extravn' 
gance  and  dissipation :  and,  in  fiact,  the  corruption  was 
very  general,  both  as  to  morals  and  religion ;  the  HaH 
being  as  it  were  a  centre,  from  which  every  thing  that 
was  vile  irradiated  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  circle. 

We  spent  the  autumn  at  Hartlands,  and  returned  to 
London  ai  Christmas ;  and,  by  this  time,  I  was  become 
so  fashionable  a  husband,  that  I  almost  entirely  ne- 
glected my  wife,  and  scarcely  saw  her  either  in  private 
or  in  public. 

It  was  the  caprice  of  that  year  for  people  of  quality 
to  act  plays,  in  their  own  houses,  before  large  aa- 
diences. — My  sister  was  seized  with  this  mania,  and 
caused  me  to  erect  a  theatre  in  my  Hall  ^  and  we  got  up 
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aefreral  plays,  in  which  I  shone  forth  in  high  style ;  and 
my  sister  displayed  considerable  talent  in  several  cha- 
racters. 

This  freak  was  a  very  expensive  one,  and  served  to 
withdraw  me  still  more  from  my  wife,  and  to  introduce 
me  into  very  low  company;  for  I  became  acquainted 
with  several  actresses  whom  we  hired  to  fill  up  our  dra- 
matis persoTUB,  and  other  professional  persons  of  du- 
bious characters ;  and,  after  our  rehearsals,  we  had  pri- 
vate suppers,  where  every  one  strove  to  shine,  no  mat- 
ter at  what  or  whose  expense.      , 

At  length,  this  winter  and  this  spring  passed  away ; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  before  we  had  left 
town,  my  unfortunate  wife  (for  unfortunate  she  was  in- 
deed to  have  faHen  into  such  hands)  brought  me  a  son, 
aiid  died  immediately  after  his  birth.  The  child's  life 
was  despaired  of  for  several  days;  which  circumstance 
]ed  me  and  my  sister  to  a  close  inquiry  respecting  my 
deceased  wife's  fortune ;  and  I  was  at  once  relieved  from 
many  cares,  by  finding  that  her  property  was  so  secured, 
that  I  should  not  be  c^liged  to  refund  in  case  of  the  in- 
&nt's  death.  I  well  remember,  that,  in  examuiing  these 
papers,  with  my  chamber  counsellor,  my  sister,  we  had 
a  hearty  laugh  at  the  manner  in  which  we  had  so  en- 
tirdy  blinded  old  Golding,  by  the  splendour  of  the  coro- 
net and  the  emblems  of  grandeur  which  we  had  held 
before  hhxL 

My  reader  is,  I  fear,  beginning  to  detest  me ;  but  not 
Hiore,  I  trust,  than  J  detest  myself. 

In  the  sight  of  men  in  general,  I  believe  that  all  new- 
bom  babes  look  alike.  I  thought  my  boy,  when  first 
shown  to  me,  a  very  ugly  little  thing ;  and,  as  I  had  no 
regard  for  the  memory  of  his  mother,  and  had  satisfied 
myself  that  I  should  k)se  nothing  by  his  death,  I  made 
up  my  mind,  should  he  die,  to  give  myself  little  concern 
on  the  subject;  though  I  had  sufficient  decency  to  desire 
my  sister  to  see  that  he  had  a  nurse,  leaving  it  to  her  to 
provide  such  a  one  as  she  thought  proper.  But  in  this 
important  point  I  never  once  consulted  thechUd's  grand- 
mother ;  and  merely  consented  to  her  entreaties  that  he 
might  be  baptized  by  the  name  of  Augustus — Augusta 
h^yinghem  his  mother's  name. 
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1  have  Baid  above,  that  it  was  left  to  the  care  of  my 
•ister  to  provide  my  young  lord  with  a  nun^.  There 
were  many  candidates  for  the  situation;  and  I  once 
carelessly  hinted,  that  I  thought  a  woman  from  the 
country  would  be  the  most  suitable ;  but  my  sister  had 
her  own  ideas  on  the  subject ;  and  a  person  was  chosen 
who  hsd  nursed  the  son  and  heir  of  a  duke,  a  very  fine 
lady  in  appearance,-^flottnced,  and  fiirbelowed,  and  paw* 
dered,  if  not  painted,— who  undertook  to  forsake  hei 
own  child,  to  administer  nourishment  to  the  little  lord 
on  condition  that  she  should  have  a  suitaUe  establish 
ment  in  the  nursery,  and  the  use  of  a  carriaga 

Accordingly,  this  woman,  whose  name  was  Freeman, 
was  sent  off  with  the  child,  in  high  style,  to  Hartlands; 
while  I  and  my  sister  took  a  turn  to  the  £«akes,  wishing 
to  have  it  supposed  that  the  afflicted  widower  required 
some  change  of  scene. 

At  the  end  of  two  months,  we  returned  to  Hartlandsi 
and  it  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  took  a  deliberate 
view  of  my  son.  We  arrived  late  in  the  evening ;  and 
at  breakfast,  the  next  morning^  the  littlc'heir  was  intro* 
duced  by  his  nurse,  accompamed  by  Lord  Sea£orth,  (my 
sister's  son,)  who  was  then  about  two  years  of  age,  and 
who  was,  as  far  as  strength  of  limb  arid  healthiness  of 
complexion  went,  a  fine  bold  boy,  and  such  a  one  as  I 
should  not  have  been  ashamed  to  own,  but  my  own  little 
son,  notwithstanding  his  cambric  robes  and  lace  rosette, 
appeared  to  me  far  removed  firom  being  a  fine  child.  He 
was  excessively  pale ;  there  was  a  marked  languor  in 
his  eyes ;  and  his  nurse,  who  was  become  more  stout 
since  I  had  seen  her,  had  not  imparted  any  of  her  own 
en  bon  point  to  her  noble  nursling ;  for  the  limbs  of  the 
child  were  attenuated,  and  his  face  shrunk,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  it  had  never  been  filled  up.  In  short,  I  fan- 
cied that  my  boy  looked  very  like  his  old  grandfather, 
Alderman  Goiding ;  and,  having  just  look^  at  him,  I 
tapped  his  nurse  on  the  cheek,  and  telling  her  that  her 
brat  did  her  but  little  credit,  I  bade  her  take  him  back  to 
the  nursery. 

She  began  to  prate  to  me,  probably  supx>06ing  that  I 
might  be  uneasy  to  find  my  child  looking  so  unwell ;  but 
I  b^de  her  begone,  in  a  iialf  insolent  and  half  playful 
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maimer;  and  then  turning  to  my  sister^  said,  ^^That 
bey  is  a  regular  Golding— the  veiy  image  of  his 
grandfather.  It  will  never  be  believed  that  he  is  my^ 
son!  O!  what  comparisons  and  reminiscences  there 
wiU  be  when  we  both  appear  on  the  stage  of  public  life 
together!" 

"  That  is  what  will  never  happen,  Roxeter,"  repUed 
my  sister;  "for  the  child  will  never  be  reared." 
'  "Do  you  think  so?"  I  said.  "Well,  then,  give  me 
some  breakfast ;  and  I  must  make  haste  to  look  out  for 
another  wife,  who  may  bring  me  such  an  heir  as  I  shall 
not  be  ashamed  to  own." 

We  remained  at  Hartlands  only  a  few  weeks  after 
this  conversation,  and  then  commenced  an  excursion  to 
the-eontinent ;  leaving  Mr.  Helmly  and  the  two  children 
at  Hartlands. 

My  reader  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  fill  up  the  outline 
of  our  excursion,  through  France  and  Switzerland,  to 
Italy,  nor  be  puzzled  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which 
two  such  persons,  having  no  want  of  ready  cash,  would 
fill  up  their  time  in  Paris,  and  other  gay  cities,  between 
that  place  and  Rome.  At  length,  we  arrived  at  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  world ;  and  there,  having  spent  the 
time  of  the  Camival,  we  proceeded  to  Naples. 

It  was  at  Naples  that  I  was  destined  to  indemnify  my< 
self  for  the  loss  I  had  sustained  in  a  lady-wife ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  took  place  I  shall  take  the  present 
occasion  to  relate. — Being  on  an  excursion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vesuvius,  we  stopped,  one  fine  evening,  to 
take  refreshment  at  a  small  inn,  to  which  we  were  at- 
tracted by  its  beautiful  gardens  and  fruit.  We  had  or- 
dered a  table  to  be  set  for  us  in  the  garden,  with  ices, 
and  some  fine  wines,  and  were  just  about  to  sit  down  to 
our  repast,  when  an  English  livery-servant  came  up  to 
us;  and,  delivering  his  master,  Sir  William  Daurien's 
compliments,  (for  I  choose  to  give  this  name  to  the 
worthy  baronet,)  added  the  information,  that  his  master 
and  lady  were  at  the  inn,  with  their  granddaughter,  and, 
that,  understanding  I  was  here,  they  hoped  for  the  ho- 
nour of  an  interview. 

This  baronet's  name  was  perfectly  well  known  to  me, 
for  his  seat  was  not  further  from  Hartlands  than  four 
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miles ;  and  its  antique  turrets,  its  dock-house,  and  its 
terraced  gardens,  formed  a  pleasing  view  from  several 
parts  of  the  park.  I  had  never,  indeed,  to  my  recoUeo 
tion,  seen  Sir  William,  or  any  part  of  his  family ;  for 
he  had  been  long  abroad ;  having  gone  to  the  south  of 
France  on  account  of  the  illness  of  an  only  son,  many 
years  since.  This  son,  it  seems,  had  partially  recovered 
In  the  warm  climate,  had  married,  and  died,  leaving 
only  one  daughter,  who  had  recently,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  also  lost  her  mother,  and  had  become  an  orphan, 
wholly  dependent  on  her  grandfather  and  grandmc^er: 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  lady,  who  were  retummg 
to  England,  had  resolved  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  and 
were  actually  spending  a  few  days  in  the  rural  inn 
where  I  had  accidentally  put  up  with  my  sister.  I  had 
brought  but  one  servant  from  England,  namely,  my 
valet,  who  was$  I  well  knew,  not  given  to  tell  tales  to 
disgrace  his  lord ;  and  it  was  owing  to  Villars  that  my 
name,  &c.  were  known  to  Sir  Wimam;  and  hence  the 
polite  invitation  above  spoken  of. 

Of  course,  I  used  every  degree  of  politeness,  in  the 
reply  I  returned  to  the  baronet,  with  an  earnest  entreaty 
that  he  would  join  me  and  my  sister  in  the  garden,  and 
partake  of  our  repast ;  and,  while  the  servant  was  ah* 
sent  on  this  errand,  my  sister  reminded  me  that  I  must 
assume  my  very  best  manners  before  this  complete 
old  English  gentleman ;  adding,  that  she  had  heaid 
our  father  often  speak  of  him  as  of  a  most  respectable, 
honourable,  and  discreet  sort  of  personage. 

'^And,  no  doubt,"  I  added,  ^  a  inost  tiresome,  fatiguing 
old  fellow.  But  for  once  I  will  do  as  your  ladyship 
wishes ;  and  you  shall  see  how  very  comme  il  taut  I 
can  be,*and  what  honour  I  will  do  to  my  fiuoaily  and 
breeding." 

I  had  scarcely  made  up  my  mind  to  the  part  I  meant 
to  act  in  the  ensuing  scene,  when  the  grotesque  pair  ap- 
peared in  the  chiaro  obscuro;  at  the  end  of  a  long  waUL 
covered  with  trellis-work,  over  which  some  vines  had 
been  made  to  extend  their  tendrils;  precisely  such  a 
couple  as  may  be  seen  on  canvass  in  every  gallery  of 
fomily-pictures  of  the  last  century ;  at  the  period  when 
long  ruffles  and  lappets  graced  the  fair  sex,  and  tie-wigs 
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and  large  pockets  disfigured  their  good  men.  They 
eame  forward  with  gold-headed  canes  in  their  ^ands, 
the  lady  every  now  and  then  uttering  a  short  cough  or 
hem ;  and  so  slo\f  was  their  progress,  and  their  appear- 
ance  at  first  in  a  situation  so  remote,  (for  the  trellis  was 
Tery  long,)  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  several 
comments  upon  them  to  my  sister  before  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  arise  and  pay  my  compliments.  But, 
just  at  the  moment  when  it  was  needful  to  move,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  worthy  pair,  who  had  hitherto  ad- 
vanced arm-in-arm,  separate  by  a  simultaneous  motion, 
to  give  room  for  a  delicate  young  female  to  step  in  be- 
tween them.  She  was  a  young  girl,  full  grown  indeed, 
but  of  so  .pleasingly  a  youthful  form  and  air,  as  io  give 
rather  the  idea  of  a  child  than  of  a  woman. 

The  appearance  of  this  fair  creature  added  wonderful 
interest  to  the  scene,  which  I  was  beginning  to  consider 
an  insufferable  bore,  (to  adopt  the  sort  of  language  -I 
should  have  used  at  that  time,)  and  imparted  such  alac- 
rity to  my  motions,  and  such  assiduity  to  my  manner, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  I  made,  at  this  first  interview,  a 
very  pleasing  impression  on  my  father's  old  friend.  It 
was,  however,  with  some  difficulty,  after  having  suc- 
c^sded  in  getting  the  party  settled  at  the  table,  that  I 
could  withdraw  my  attention  sufficiently  from  the  sweet 
face  of  Mary  Daurien  (for  the  young  lady  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Sir  William)  to  enable  me  to  pay  pro- 
per attention  to  the  old  people,  whose  long,  formal  ex- 
pressiotis  were  only  to  be  endured,  because  I  could  not 
see  Mary  under  any  conditions  but  those  of  being  polite 
to  her  friends. 

Much  as  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  with 
the  noblest  and  fairest  of  my  countrjnvomen,  I  had 
never  been  so  captivated  by  any  lovely  countenance  as 
that  which  then  first  broke  upon  my  view.  But,  much 
as  I  admired  Miss  Daurien,  I  misunderstood  her  mind 
-and  character.  I  confounded  her  remarkable  modesty 
and  simplicity  with  childishness,  and,  in  fact,  (for  why 
should  I  not  speak  out  ?)  thought  her  destitute  of  strength 
of  mind ;  whU^  I  attributed  her  reserve  and  silence  to  a 
deficiency  of  talent;  little  wondermg  at  that,  supposing 
her  to  have  been  brought  up  by  her  grandmothen    But 
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I  had  felt  the  perverted  influence  of  the  strong  mkd  of 
my  sister,  and  had  always  protested  against  marrying  a 
clever  woman ;  therefore  my  admiration  of  Mary  was 
not  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  erroneous  ideas  I  had 
conceived  respecting  her ;  and  when  the  worthy  old 
couple  rose  up  to  take  their  leave,  I  attended  them,  most 
obsequiously,  to  the  door  of  their  apartments ;  and  we 
separated  with  as  many  compliments  on  each  side  as 
would  have  served  Sir  Charles  Grandison  for  the  day  of 
his  nuptials. 

When  returning  to  Naples,  I  asked  my  sister  what  sihe 
thought  of  Daurien  for  my  second  wife. 

She  replied,  that,  if  I  must  have  a  wife, — and  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  that  I  should,  as  my  son  was  a  poor, 
weaidy  thmg, — ^the  piece  of  wax-work  I  had  seen  that 
evening  would  do  as  well  as  any  other,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, better ;  as  there  are  some  fine  fields  attached  to 
her  person,  which  would  form  a  pretty  addition  to  my 
estates  at  Hartlands. 

Under  these  considerations,  it  wto  resolved  that  I 
should  strive  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  Miss  Daurien; 
and  endeavour  to  win  over  the  old  people,  who  were  al- 
ready very  well  prepared  to  like  me  on  account  of  my 
name  and  family. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Daurien  came  into  Naples  the 
next  day,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  paying  my  respects  to 
them,  accompanied  by  my  sister ;  and  found  them  living 
in  an  exceedingly  handsome  style,  in  a  beautiful  house 
on  the  Bay. 

On  a  second  view  of  the  lovely  Mary  I  became  more 
delighted  with  her  than  ever.  I  thought  that  she  resem- 
bled a  beautiful  madona  in  white  marble  which  I  had 
seen  in  a  church  in  Rome,  excepting  that  the  madona 
wanted  that  soft  and  tender  flush  which  mantled  in  her 
cheek  when  she  moved  or  spoke. 

During  my  first  visit  I  was  all  mildness  and  complai- 
sance, speaking  in  the  softest  and  smoothest  cadence^' 
listening  with  unwearied  attention  to  the  long  stories  or 
Sir  William,  and  being  observant,  to  the  last  degree,  of 
all  the  minuti<B  of  ceremony  which  liady  Daurien 
thought  necessary  to  exercise  herself,  and  to  require  of 
others.    In  short  I  played  the  h3rpocrite  to  perfection 
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falked  pathetically  of  i^y  departed  parents,  and  yen* 
tored,  though  I  felt  somewhat  awkwardly,  to  express 
some  moral  sentiments ;  which  brought  a  smile  of  ap<^ 
probation  from  the  old  lady,'  and  a  ruder  sort  of  compli- 
ment from  Sir  William ;  who,  on  one  'occasion  of  this 
kind,  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "  There  now,  I  recognise  the  son  of  my  hon- 
ourable and  respectable  friend,  the  late  worthy  and  ex- 
cellent Earl  of  Roxeter." 

All  this  was  vastly  well ;  yet  I  could  not  perceive  that 
I  made  any  advances  in  the  favour  of  the  golden-haired 
Mary,  who  sat  apart  during  the  whole  of  our  visit  busily 
engaged  with  a  piece  of  embroidery  fixed  in  a  frame. 
Several  formal  morning  and  evening  visits  passed  be- 
tween the  two  families  bsfore  I  had  the  slightest  oppor* 
tunity  of  improving  my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Daurien, 
But  at  length  a  party  was  made  to  visit  Pompeii ;  and 
then  I  trusted  that  such  an  opportunity  would  be  afford-' 
ed ;  but  Sir  William  made  his  granddaughter  take  his 
arm,  and  that  so  perseveringly,  that  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  even  addressing  one  word  to  her,  till  on  our 
return,  when  we  chanced  to  pass  the  door  of  a  church 
in  which  some  ceremony  was  taking  place  which  we 
desired  to  see,  and  for  that  reason  entered.  I  soon  per«^ 
ceived  that  something  very  absurd  was  going  forward, 
although  the  organ  was  playing  a  very  solenm  ana 
beautiful  air.  The  crowd  in  tiie  church  ws^  great,  and 
I  contrived  to  get  close  to  Miss  Daurien,  though  I  did 
not  presume  to  speak  to  her.  As  we  were  coming  out 
again,  my  sister,  speaking  in  English,  which  was  proba- 
bly not  understood  by  any  one  present  bey  onAour  party, 
expressed  extreme  contempt  of  the  absurdities  of  pope* 
ry ;  on  which  I  reproved  her,  thmking  this  was  a  fine 
opportunity  of  shewing  ftff ;  and,  throwing  as  much  pa- 
thos as  I  possibly  could  into  my  voice,  and  assuming  as 
much  humility  as  I  thought  might  appear  natural  in  my 
inanner,  I  said  that  I  would  willingly  endure  every  as- 
persion which  the  proud  world  might  throw  upon  me, 
could  I  but  feel  all  those  warm  and  ardent  emotions  of 
reli^on  which  many  who  are  called  fools  and  zealots 
are  Known  to  experience.  I  hoped  this  sentiment  would 
be  approved,  but  I  expecjted  not  so  warm  an  approval  as 
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it  met  with :  tot  the  lovdy  young  lady  by  whom  I  waa 
walking,  suddenly  turned  to  me,  and,  while  her  counte- 
nance beamed  with  evident  approbation,  she  smiled  upon 
me; — it  was  the  first  smjle  she  had  bestowed  on  me 
particularly ; — and,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  ray  of  in- 
tellectual light  and  glory  passed  over  her  features  as  I 
had  never  before  beheld  on  any  human  countenance. 
She  spoke,  and  said,  sofUy,  ^  I  am  pleased,  my  Lord,  to 
hear  this  sentiment  from  you.  We  should  not  despise 
any  of  our  fellow-creatures." 

1  had  now  ascertained  the  sort  of  thing  which  would 
please ;  and  I  made  such  ample  use  of  my  discovery, 
that  I  obtained  the  prize,  and,  in  short,  made  Miss  Dau- 
rien  my  own  within  the  second  year  after  my  first  wife's 
death,  and  within  three  months  of  my  arrival  at  Naples. 

As  money  had  not  been  the  leading  object  of  this  mar- 
riage, as  it  had  been  of  the  former,  I  left  Sir  William  to 
manage  the  settlements  according  to  his  own  wishes.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  estates  must  needs  go  with  the 
title  to  the  heir  male,  but  fortunately  these  were  not  the 
lands  adjoining  to  Hartlands,  neither  was  the  house  in 
that  neighbourhood  so  limited.  This  unentailed  estate, 
therefore,  and  a  very  lovee  sum  of  money,  was  to  pass 
to  Mary's  children.  And  the  deed  was  so  worded,  that, 
in  case  of  the  death  of  my  eldest  son,  which  we  talked 
of  as  a  thing  very  probable,  my  eldest  son  by  Miss  Dau- 
rien  was  to  have  no  part  of  her  fortune  in  case  of  younger 
children,  though  the  estates  were  to  be  his  if  the  elder 
brother  lived.  By  this  arrangement,  though  not  intend- 
ed, it  was  evident  that  it  would  become  tiie  interest  of 
every  child  I  might  have  by  my  second  wife  to  desire 
the  death  of  the  son  of  my  first 

I  had  passed  off  so  well  at  Naples  for  a  discreet, 
steady,  and  virtuous  young  man,  that  I  was  in  great 
dread  lest  any  gossiping  countryman,  or  countrywo- 
man, should  arrive  before  the  knot  was  tied,  to  betray 
my  true  history:  but  fortune  favoured  me — no  such  per 
son  appeared.  The  settlements  were  finished  and  signed, 
the  marriage  was  concluded,  and  we  were  on  our  way 
towards  England,  before  my  lovely  young  wife  had 
found,  by  experience,  that  I  was  very  different  from 
what  I  had  always  appeared  to  her» 
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A  few  diBys  before  my  marriage  was  to  take  place,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Helmly,  informing  me  that 
my  son  had  been  several  times  attacked  by  eonvidsions ; 
and  that,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  his  life,  it  would  be 
well  for  me  to  hasten  home,  lest  the  Goldings  should 
raise  any  difficulties  respecting  his  mother's  fortune.  I 
Was  well  aware  that  no  difficiSties  could  be  raised ;  yet, 
as  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  be  on  the  spot,  I  re- 
solved to  return  immediately,  and  to  return  by  sea, 
which  I  concluded  would  be  the  most  speedy  and  easy 
method.  However,  as  it  did  not  suit  me  to  seem  sad  just 
at  that  time,  I  did  not  say  any  thing  respecting  tiiis  com- 
munication till  I  had  been  actually  married  about  two 
days.  I  then  informed  my  wife  of  the  state  of  my  son, 
affecting  to  have  just  received  the  letter ;  and  she  not 
only  instantly  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  of  returning,, 
but  undertook  to  reconcile  her  parents  to  the  measure. 
Passages,,  therefore,  were  immediately  procured  in  an 
English'  vessel,  which  was  only  waiting  fair  winds,  and 
we  embarked  directly ;  Sir  William  and  lady  Daurien, 
having  engaged  to  follow  us  to  England,  oyer  land,  .as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  did  not  much  increase  my  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  Lady  Roxeter  at  sea ;  for  she  was  so  much 
affected  by  the  usual  malady  of  young  mariners,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  deliver  her  over  to  the  care  of  my  sister ; 
but  we  had  a  speedy  and  prosperous  voyage ;  and,  en- 
tering the  channel  yrith  a  fair  wind,  soon  found  our- 
selves on  English  ground.  We  i^piained  only  one, 
night  in  the  sea-port,  and  arrived  at  our  house  in  town 
the  next  day,  where  I  found  a  servant  just  come  up 
from  Hartlands.  This  man,  by  name  Thomas  Jefferies, 
an  old  groom  of  my  late  father,  hastened  to  meet  us  in 
the  hall,  as  soon  as  we  had  entered  it,  proclaiming,  in 
high  glee,  the  convalescence  of  my  son,  after  such  an 
illness  as  few  infants  are  able  to  contend  with ;  adding, 
"  But,  my  Lord,"  (for  I  remember  the  words  he  uttered, 
as  if  I  had  heard  them  but  yesterday,  as  well  as  the 
broad  grin  with  which  they  were  delivered,)  "  you  must 
expect  to  see  the  babe  looking  uncommon  bad :  he  is 
quite  a  sight,  ppor  little  gentleman ;  but  I  warrant  he 
will  be  quite  another  thing  when  he  has  his  father  to  sec 
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after  him ;  or  if  these  ladies  here  woiildbut  be  so  good 

as  to  take  him  in  hand "  and  he  was  going  on,  when 

I  interrupt^  him.  I  know  not  all  I  said ;  yet  I  remenh 
ber  that  I  called  on  his  infernal  majesty  to  silence  him. 
And  my  sister  said,  '*  Go^  Thomas  Jefferies ;  I  wiU  speak 
to  you  presently." 

While  this  was  passing,  I  perceived  that  the  eyes  of 
Lady  Rbxeter  were  fixed  upon  me  in  a  manner  so  pene- 
trating that  their  glances  seemed  to  thrill  through  my 
heart.  And  she  said,  '^  Never  mind,  my  Lord,  how  the 
dear  baby  looks,* let  us  thank  God  that  he  is  alive:  I 
trembled  lest  I  should  have  heard  of  his  death.  Let  us 
go  down  to  Hartlands  immediately:  I  long  to  see  the 
Bttle  dear  babe :  he  shall  never,  never  want  a  mother 
again.  I  fear  he  has  been  neglected.  Let  us  go  to-mor-> 
row — ^to-night.  I  shall  have  such  pleasure  in  nursinf; 
and  comforting  him."  And,  to  my  ..great  amazement 
she  indulged  in  a  flow  of  tender  and  affecting  tears.  0 ! 
tirhat  a  contrast  did  she  then  form  to  my  sister,  who 
stood  like  a  Juno,  contemplating  her  with  a  sort  of 
scorn  mingled  with  astonis^ent !  Well,  indeed  might 
the  poet  say, — 

O  womaa !  womm !  when  to  ill  thy  miad  ia  beol, 
No  heU  contains  so  fool  a  fiend !" 

It  was  impossible  to  suspect  that  those  eloquent  tear& 
and  those  still  more  expressive  suffusions  of  brilliant  red 
over  her  neck  and  cheeks,  were  the  eflect  of  art  in  my 
lovely  wife.  Yet  I  could  not  quite  understand  her  feel- 
ings. I  could  notjPbnceive  how  she  could  have  such  an 
interest  in  an  infant  she  had  never  seen ;  and  one  whoy 
if  he  lived,  must  obstruct  the  temporal  interest  of  every 
child  she  might  hereafter  have.  Yet  I  thought  her  alto* 
gether  so  lovely,  though  to  me  inexplicable,  that  I  could 
not  help  using  every  means  in  my  power  to  soothe  her^ 
and  even  promised  (contrary  to  my  original  intention) 
that  I  would  set  out  the  next  day  for  Hartlands. 

Thus  I  led  her  into  the  interior  of  the  house ;  order- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  a  dmner  might  be  got  ready 
as  soon  as  possiUe ;  and  then,  having  introduced  her  to 
th6  noWe  suite  of  apartments  which  had  been  devoted 
to  my  first  wife,  I  left  her,  hastemng  to  uttburdea  my 
mind  to  my  sister^ 
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*^  Juliana,"^  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  had  shut  the  door  of 
her  dressing-room,  "  what  are  we  to  make  of  this  ?  how 
did  you  interpret  Mary's  tears  ?  What  could  have  giVen 
occasion  to  them  ?  Was  there  any  thing  of  intended  re- 
proach to  you  or  to  me  in  those  tears  ?  Does  she  sus- 
pect that  I  do  not  desire  the  boy's  life  ?"  And  then  I 
began  to  shufSe,  and  to  say,  "  If  there  were  any  hope  of 
tbe  boy's  becoming  any  thing  like  a  man,  and  of  not 
remaining  filways  a  poor,  sickly,  diseased  object,  I,  of 
course,  should  wish  his  life.  But  no  father,"  I  added, 
»**  could  desire  a  son  to  live  who  is  to  be  a  miserable  in^ 
valid  all  his  days." 

''  And  to  mingle  the  blood  of  the  citizen  Golding  with 
our  hitherto  unpolluted  race,"  replied  my  sister,  "when 
there  is  hope  of  an  heir  or  heirs  who  have  no  such 
stain !" 

"Stay,  stay,"  I  said;  "did  not  you  recommend  and 
promote  my  marriage  with  Miss  Golding  1" 

"I  did,"  she  replied,  "because  at  that  time  such  a 
measure  was  necessary — you  wanted  money  then." 

"And  I  found  Miss  Golding's  fortune  so  acceptable," 
I  added,  "  that  I  shall  feel  the  benefit  of  it  all  my  life." 

"  Very  true,'-  replied  my  sister ;  "but  the  death  of  the 
boy  would  not  affect  the  property  you  received  with  his 
mother." 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  thanks  to  the  folly  of  old  Golding." 

"  Wen  then,"  said  my  sister,  "  why  should  you  be  so 
Very  anxious  that  he  should  live,  when  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  he  will  be  a  cripple?" 

"  A  cripple !"  I  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  sneer ;  "-for  Thomas  tells 
me  that  the  surgeon  thinks  his  nurse  has  let  him  fall, 
and  injured  the  spine."  , 

O!  how  I  rav«i,  and  what  imprecations  did  I  call  for 
upon  the  wretched  woman  and  her  underlings !  And 
my  sister,  I  thought,  seemed  to  enjoy  my  ravings ;  and 
this  thought  enraged  me  the  more.  At  length,  however, 
rfie  called  me  to  recollection,  by  saying,  "  But  I  have 
not  answered  your  question  respecting  Lady  Roxeter. 
Really,  Theodore,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  of  herr 
she  is  certainly  not  a  woman  of  strong  sense  5  but  she  is 
a  good-natured  little  thing ;  and  I  should  suppose  that 

IV.  3P 
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the  strong  expression  in  the  hall  was  merely  owing  to 
her  late  fatigue  and  sickness." 

**  Do  you  think  so  7"  I  said. 

"I  do,"  she  replied :  " I  was  aware,  when  we  were  st 
sea,  that  you  had  married  a  woman  of  weak  spirits. 
Lady  Roxeter  is  uncommonly  nervous." 

I  was  again  agitated :  for  I  saw  there  was  spite  in  my 
sister.  She  knew  that,  of  all  things  on  earth,  I  disliked 
a  nervous  woman. 

The  end  of  this  conversation  was,  that  I  became  ex- 
cessively sullen ;  and,  when  called  to  my  dinner,  I  let 
my  wife  see  that  I  had  my  ill  tempers  as  well  as  my 
good  ones. 

Before  the  repast  was  concluded,  the  lovely,  innocent, 
unapprehensive  countenance  of  my  Mary,  with  the  gen- 
tle touch  of  sadness  still  resting  on  her  features,  wholly 
disarmed  me;  and  I  had  quite  recovered  my  temper 
and  cheerfulness,  when  I  was  disturbed  again  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  old  Mr.  Grolding ;  who,  having  heard  of  my 
arrival  by  the  busy  Thomas  Jefiriee^  had  hastened  to 
pay  his  compliments  to  his  noble  son-in-law,  and  arrived 
just  as  we  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 

My  sister  frowned  and  bit  her  lips  when  he  was  an- 
nounced, and  I  shewed  as  much  indifference  and  hau- 
teur in  my  manner  as  I  was  capable  of,  and  that  was 
not  a  little;  expressing  much  more  surprise  than  plea- 
sure at  his  presence.  The  old  gentleman  was  in  mourn- 
ing for  his  wife,  who  was  lately  dead,  and  looked  muck 
broken  and  cast  down ;  and,  as  he  had  never  seen  me 
since  his  daughter's  funeral,  the  sight  of  me  would  have 
been  sufficiently  painful,  had  I  received  him  kindly.  AH 
this  ought  to  have  disarmed  me;  but  it  had  not  that 
effect ;  and  I  was  brute  enough  not  to  seem  to  see  that 
there  was  no  chair  near  at  hand  for  him  to  sit  down 
upon :  for  my  valet,  who  had  ushered  him  in,  (few  of 
the  servants  being  at  that  time  in  town,>  had  known 
enough  of  my  mind  to  feel  assured  that  he  should  not 
give  mortal  offence  by  shewing  a  slight  to  the  old  citi- 
zen, as  he  had  often  heard  me  call  my  father-in-law. 

But  the  neglect  of  the  valet  was  soon  amply  repaired 
by  Lady  Roxeter's  attention,  who,  though  she  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Golding  before,  hastened  to  place  a  chair  for 
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him,  begging  him  to  be  seated;  and  then,  addressing 
him  in  her  usually  endearing  manner,  "  We  are  very 
happy,  Sir,"  she  said :  "  the  dear  baby,  your  grandson, 
is  better ;  and  you  may  be  assured,  that,  when  I  reach 
Hartlands,  I  will  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  make 
him  comfortable ;  please  God,  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
up  to  him  the  loss  of  his  own  dear  mother."  And,  as 
she  spoke,  the  tear  glistened  in  her  eye ;  and,  as  usual 
on  all  occasions  of  the  slightest  excitement,  a  livelier  co- 
lour was  diffused  over  her  cheeks,  and  embellished  her 
whole  countenance. 

What  a  change  took  place  on  the  countenance  of  the 
old  gentleman,  as  this  invaluable  woman  stood  before 
him,  and  addressed  him  in  the  manner  I  have  described! 
He  hemmed  once  or  twice,  as  if  unable  to  command 
his  voice  from  extreme  emotion,  and  them  said,  with  an 
expressive  bow  of  his  head,  "  Lady  Roxeter,  I  suppose, 
— dear  lady, — and  will  you  take  care  of  my  poor  boy  1 
May  the  divine  blessing  rest  on  you ! — on  all  who  are 
dear  to  you ! — on  all  the  children  whom  God  may  give 
you !  irfay  your  ofispring  never  know  what  it  is  to  want 
a  mother !"  and  the  tears  trickling  dovim  his  furrowed 
cheeks,  notwithstanding  every  effort  he  could  make  to 
restrain  them. 

While  this  was  passing,  my  sister  and  I  both  sat  as  if 
we  had  no  part  in  the  scene,  and  no  concern  either  in 
the  old  genfleman  or  the  child  on  whose  behalf  he  ex- 
pressed so  much  interest.  But,  however  unconcerned 
we  might  appear  to  be,  we  had  our  feelings,  and  they 
were  not  agreeable  ones.  For  my  part,  I  felt  a  degree 
of  sullenness,  which  had  been  very  common  with  me 
formerly,  although  I  had  seldom  given  way  to  it  since 
my  last  marriage ;  and,  that  I  might  indulge  this  feeling, 
I  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  orders  to  my  valet  about  some 
afiairs  which  might  just  as  well  have  been  settled  at  an- 
other time ;  finding  occasion  to  blame  several  of  my  peo- 
ple for  certain  offences  I  had  not  thought  of  till  that  mo- 
ment ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  placing  my  back  to  the 
fire,  I  kicked  my  sister's  poodle,  and  sent  it  whining  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Lady  Roxeter  had  sat  down  near  Mr.  Golding ;  and, 
having  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  was  obliged, 
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BMMre  than  onoe,  to  break  off,  from  the  absolute  incapaci- 
ty of  making  herself  heard.  She  looked  at  me,  at  first, 
with  a  sort  of  innocent  amazement ;  and  then,  turning 
to  the  Talet,  who  stood  just  within  the  door,  '^  I  should 
be  obliged  to  you,  Villars,"  she  said,  "  when  you  have 
receiv^  all  your  lord's  orders,  to  bring  refreshments  for 
Mr.  Golding :  I  expected  that  you  would  have  done  this, 
without  being  admonished  that  it  was  proper  so  to  do." 

She  spoke  this  in  such  a  style  of  grave  displeasure, 
and  with  so  much  real  dignity,  that  my  sister,  who  was 
at  the  moment  engaged  in  caressing  her  offended  lap^log, 
•tared  at  her  with  amazement ;  and  I  felt  the  blood  rise 
to  my  very  temples:  however,  I  commanded  myself 
and  even  forced  myself  to  finish  the  evening  with  more 
civility  to  Mr.  Golding  than  I  had  commenced  it  with. 

This  was  my  last  interview  with  the  old  gentleman. 
He  died  soon  aiterwards,  but  not  till  he  had  been  told  of 
the  kindness  of  Lady  Roxeter  to  his  grandson ;  and  he 
died  blessing  the  gentle  and  affectionate  stepmother. 

Barly  t]:ie  next  morning,  we  commenced  our  rapid 
journey  to  Hartlands ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction,  soon 
after  sunset,  to  see  the  old  Hall  again. 

I  was  anxious  that  Lady  Roxeter  should  be  pleased 
with  the  place,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  diat  she 
was  so.  As  we  drew  nearer  our  home,  and  as  one  beau- 
tiful scene  unfolded  itself  after  another,  she  was  all  gaie^ 
ty,  and  seemed  to  look  forward,  with  real  delight,  to  a 
long  and  happy  life  with  me  in  that  delightfm  place. 
And,  ah !  why  might  it  not  have  been  as  happy  as  it 
was  long?  why  might  not  all  the  bright  expectations  of 
my  channing  wife  have  been  realized  ?  Was  I  not  the 
man  who  alone,'  of  all  men  she  had  ever  seen,  was  most 
dear  to  her?  Was  it  not  in  my  power  to  fulfil  all  her 
wishes,  and  to  have  gratified  all  her  innocent  desires 
and  simple  pleasures  ?       ' 

But  I  will  not  anticipate.  My  Mary's  vivacity  im- 
parted itself  to  m^ ;  and  I  was  ready,  at  that  moment,  to 
promise  all  ^he  might  have  asked.  But  she  a^ed  for 
nothing,  and  wished  for  nothing,  I  believe,  but  my  hap* 
piness,  in  which  hers  was  bound  up.  We  were  sitting 
side  by  side  in  the  coach,  and  my  sister  was  opposite  to 
Of.    This  last  said  but  little;  but  I  saw  that  she  was  not 
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food  humonr :  and  I  knew  that  she  was  jealous  of 
•owing  influence  of  her  sister-in-law. 
length  we  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  park.  It  was 
light;  and  the  moonbeams  rested  on  the  dark 
s,  and  played  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  lake* 
J  will  do,  even  after  Italy,  my  Lord,"  said  Lady 
;er.'  "  And  then  it  is  our  home — our  sweet  home, 
rill  try  to  render  it  happy,  the  Almighty  helping 
And,  as  she  spoke,  she  took  my  hand  and  kissed 
h  an  air  so  dutiful,  so  affectionate,  so  becoming, 

was  Increasingly  delighted  with  her ;  and  more 
ed  with  myself  for  having  obtained  such  a  paragon  5 
bus  we  drove  up  to  the  gate  of  the  Hail  in  the 
St  good  humour. 

i  i&st  person  who  appeared  when  the  folding-^ioors 
opened,  was  Mr.  Helmly.  Our  meeting  was  cor- 
and  when  I  introduced  him  to  Lady  Roxeter,  she 
wed.  upon  him  one  of  her  lovely  smiles,  but  was 
ient  to  know  how  the  baby  was — ^thus  again  re- 
ng  me  what  ought  to  have  been  my  first  thought 
ither. 

Helmly  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and,  affecting 
pee  of  concern  which  he  did  not  feel,  replied,  that 
lild  was  for  the  present  better ;  "  but,  dear  lady,*' 
led,  "  I  could  almost  advise  you  not  to  see  him : 
J  pitiable  object  ;•  it  might  afiject  you  too  much." 
'hat !  not  see  him.  Sir !  never  see  him !"  she  re- 

"  little  lovely  one !  I  mean  to  spend  every  leisure 
snt  I  have  with  the  babe ;  it  shall  be  my  heart's 
it  to  attend  him !"  And,  so  saying,  she  addressed 
f  to  the  housekeeper,  who  had  come  from  her  own 
ses  to  pay  her  duty  to  her  new  lady ;  and  they 
rew  together.  And  thus  I  was  left  with  Mr. 
!y,  my  sister  having  run  up  to  see  her  own  son. 

were  no  sooner  alone,  than  he  broke  out  with  ex- 
ons  of  admiration  of  my  second  choice.  "A 
ling  young  lady  1  all  elegance  and  beauty !"  he  ex- 
;d ;  and  then,  passing  from  that  subject,  he  spoke 

son ;  and  in  part  confirmed  what  my  sister  had 
le,  the  night  before,  in  town,  respecting  the  dan* 
3  nature  of  his  complaint. 

formed  him.  also,  that  I  had  heard  his  nurse  had 
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l0t  him  fall,  and  caused  this  ii^ury.  But  he  fired  at  thll 
Buggestion;  and  declared  it  to  b^  his  conviction,  that 
there  never  was  a  more  careful,  prudent,  excellent  per^ 
8on  than  Mrs.  Freem^ — "  quite  a  treasure"-— with  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose ;  which  vexed  me  exceeding^ 
ly,  as  it  deprived  me  of  an  object  on  which  to  vent  my 
rage ;  for  I  was  almost  mad  with  the  fear  that  J  might) 
perhaps,  be  obliged  to  bequeath  my  title  and  estates  to  a 
u(tle  deformed  creature;  and  such  was  my  opposition 
and  rebellion  to  the  divine  will  in  this  instance,  that  I 
•aid,  I  wished  nothing  so  much  as  that  the  child  were 
under  the  sods  with  his  mother  and  grandmother. 

It  was  in  Mr.  Helmly's  study  (for  we  had  arrived  un* 
expectedly,  and  no  other  room  was  ready  for  us)  that 
this  conversation  took  pltoe;  and  we  were  interrupted, 
hi  the  midst  of  these  expressions  of  my  wicked  desires, 
by  a  servant,  who  begged  me  to  come  immediately  to 
Lady  Roxet^. 

I  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  found  her  standing  in  the 
gallery,  at  the  head  of  the  principal  stairs.  She  was  ex- 
cessively pale,  and  her  own  maid  (whom  she  bad 
brought  from  Navarre)  was  at  some  little  distance,  hold- 
mg  a  light  *^I  have  seen  the  baby,  my  Iiord,"  she 
said. 

"  And  you  are  shocked  at  his  appearance  ?"  I  asked. 

"I  am,"  she  replied,  " dreadfully  shocked ;"  and  she 
trembled  violently. 

"Were  you  not  advised  not  to  go  near  himi"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  Unhappy  baby !"  she  replied,  "  thank  God  that  I  did 
not  take  that  unfeeling  counsel.  The  child  is  a  poor 
object  indeed !  a  pitiable,  a  miserable  object !  But  what 
should  you  and  J  have  been,  had  we  been  left,  during 
infancy,  in  the  hands  of  such  wretches  as  those  who 
have  the  care  of  your  son?  It  was  well  we  came  unex- 
pectedly;  it  was  well  that  I  insisted  upon  going  to  his 
chamber  as  I  did.  Oh !  unhappy  little  babe !  his  pale 
face  reveals  the  secret  of  his  many  suffermgs.  The  wo- 
men who  have  the  charge  of  him  are  now  both  intoxi- 
cated !  the  one,  indeed,  more  so  than  the  other :  and  all 
the  people  in  this  house  are  so  careless  as  not  to  have  dis- 


covered  what  is  as  plain  as  the  light  of  day  eten  to  oqo 
80  inexperienced  as  I  am." 

I  was  petrified;  I  was  really  for  onoe  shocked.  I 
bade  the  waiting-maid  light  me  to  the  nursery;  and 
there  I  found  all  the  women  in  the  house  collected,  try*- 
ing  to  make  Mrs.  Freeman  know  that  I  was  come,  hut 
without  success.  The  vile  woman  was  asleep  in  Uie  bed, 
in  her  clothes,  and  could  not  be  roused ;  while  my  un-^ 
happy  little  son  lay  by  her,  seemingly  as  unconscious  at 
herself. 

I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  repeat  all  that  I  said  on  this  oc-^ 
casion.  I  ordered  the  servants  to  seize  the  miserable 
woman,  and  take  her  away ;  and  bade  cdl  her  partisans 
troop  after  her ;  while  such  of  the  servants  as  did  not 
belong  to  the  nursery  stood  aloof,  trembling  at  my  rage, 
which  was  for  once  just,  although,  perhaps,  not  propeny 
exercised. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Helmly  and  my  sister  came  up, 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  share  in  a  portion  of  my  re- 
sentment; the  one  for  his  blindness  in  not  having  disco* 
vered  the  errors  of  the  nurse,  and  the  other  for  having 
recommended  such  a  woman  for  the  service.  For  once 
my  inflamed  spirit  thoroughly  overpowered  their  more 
deep  and  determined  ones ;  and  they  stood  pale  and  mo- 
tionless before  me,  unable  to  urge  any  plea  in  their  own 
favour,  at  least,  that  night ;  but,  the  next  morning,  tiiey 
both  contrived  to  make  me  believe  they  had  been  entirely 
deceived  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Freeman;  and  Mr, 
Helmly  assured  me.  that,  had  we  only  given  a  few  hours' 
notice  of  our  arrival,  or  waited  till  the  morning  before 
we  had  seen  the  infant,  his  nurse  would  have  appeared 
to  us  in  a  light  so  wholly  different,  that  we  should  have 
been  as  much  deceived  by  her  as  he  had  himself  been. 
— But  to  return  to  the  nursery  scene. 

When  I  bad  routed  the  cruel  woman  and  her  parti- 
sans, and  silenced  my  sister  and  Mr.  Helmly.  I  looked 
round  for  Lady  Roxeter  and  the  infant :  ana  was  told 
by  Thomas  Jefferies,  who  stood  just  without  the  door  in 
the  gallery,  that  the  lady  had  snatched  up  the  baby  in 
die  beginning  of  the  bustle,  and  carried  him  off  in  her 
arms. 

"And  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  said  the  old  roan 
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flpeaking  as  it  were  apart  "  I  am  much  mistaken,  i^ 
after  all,  the  step-lady  will  not  prove  the  best  friend." 
As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  the  way  in  which  Lady  Roxe- 
ter  was  gone,  and  Ifollowed  inmiediately. 

The  nursery  was  on  the  second  floor.  I  ran  down  the . 
stairs,  and  along  the  gallery ;  and,  being  directed  by  a 
light,  I  turned  into  the  room  which  had  been  my  first 
lady's  dressing-room— one  which  had  been  furnished 
very  elegantly  for  her — and  where,  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  was  her  full-length  portrait,  in  the  robes  of  a 
countess,  and  adorned  with  the  coronet  On  a  low  seat, 
just  before  the  fire-place,  sat  my  second  wife.  Extended 
on  her  lap  lay  my  son,  and  the  tears  of  his  step-mother 
were  flowing  freely  for  him.  Her  maid  (the  old  French- 
woman, a  Protestant,  from  the  kingdom  of  Navarre) 
was  standing  by  her,  holding  a  light,  and  looking 
anxiously  on  the  child.  Lady  Roxeter  looked  up  at  me 
when  I  entered,  and  then  her  eyes  were  fixed  again  on 
the  infant,  while  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  I  thought  that 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  was  reproachfuL  I 
felt  that  I  deserved  her  displeasure,  and  actually  quailed 
beneath  her  gentle  eye.  I  advanced.  I  stood  before  the 
k>vely  stepmother  and  the  unhappy  child.  I  hardly 
dared  to  look  upon  him ;  it  would  have  been  a  comfort 
to  me  never  to  have  seen  him.  O  how  did  I  wish  that 
he  had  died  before  my  arrival  in  England !  But  the  al- 
ternative was  not  left  me — ^I  must  see  him — I  was  to  be 
made  to  feel. 

O!  what  a  sight  was  that  miserable  infant  to  me, 
when  I  first  saw  his  poor  pale  face,  after  the  lapse  of 
seventeen  months !  for  so  long  a  time  had  passea  since 
I  had  quitted  Hartlands.  I  have  seen  larger  children  of 
ten  months  old ;  yet  his  limbs  looked  the  longer,  from 
their  being  miserably  attenuated.  His  face  was  that  of 
a  person  sunk  with  age,  and  it  was  impossible  to  ibrm  a 
judgment  of  what  his  features  Would  have  been  in  health; 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  uproar  which  had  been 
made  around  him,  he  "still  lay  in  a  dead  slumber.  He 
had  not  been  undressed,  apparently, 'since  the  morning; 
for  his  dress,  though  soiled,  was  richly  decorated  with 
lace,  and  one  golden  ringlet  had  escaped  from  beneath 
his  cap,  and  hid  fallen  carelessly  over  his  marble  brow. 
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I  looked  atliim  foe  a  moment  and  then  at  Lady  Roxe* 
tar ',  whose  eyes,  suffused  with  tears,  were  lifted  up  to 
me.    "  You  think  me  unfeeling,  Mary  ?"  I  said. 

"  No,  no,"  she  answered,  "  no,  no,  my  dear  Theodore; 
but  I  iMnk  you  have  been  cruelly  deceived,  and  I  thank 
God  that  we  are  not  come  too  late.  The  baby  may  yet  be 
saved.  If  he  could  live  through  all  this  inhuman  treatment, 
surely,  surely  ihere  is  a  prospect  that  he  may  yet  thrive 
in  kinder  hands.  Cecile,  good  Cecile  (that  was  the  French- 
woman then  present)  has  promised  me  that  she  will  take 
the  charge  of  him.  He  shall  sleep  in  the  room  adjoining 
to  this,  and  he  shall  have  every  comfort."  And  she  rested 
her  face  on  the  baby;  while  her  whole  frame  was 
agitated  by  the  strength  of  her  feelings. 

I  was  beginning  to  expostulate  with  her,  and  to  pro- 
pose some  alteration  in  her  plan;  on  which  she  lifted 
up  her  head,  and  speaking  vehemently,  and  almost  pas- 
sionately, <*  Say  not  a  word,  say  not  a  word,  Theodore," 
she  said.  "  They  have  called  you  a  cruel  father,  and  a 
bad  husband;  but  they  shall  never  say  this  of  you 
again.  You  shall  redeem  your  character;  it  shall  no 
more  be  said  of  you  that  you  are  without  a  heart." 

She  was  proceeding :  when  I  burst  forth  with  some 
most  violent  expressions,  not  sparing  oaths  and  execra- 
tions, and  insisted  on  knowing  who  that  person  was  who 
had  dared  thtis  to  speak  of  me  and  to  my  wife. 

She  started  at  this  inquiry,  and  changed  colour. 

"  Speak,"  I  said,  "I  will  be  informed,"  and  I  stamped 
with  passion.  I  was  angry  with  myself,  and  vented  my 
rage  upon  me  iMioffending. 

She  looked  in  my  face,  and  replied,  with  calmness,  '^I 
have  spoken  with  haste.  I  was  not  told  in  so  many 
words  that  you  were  a  bad  father,  or  that  you  had  been 
a  bad  husband ;  but  these  things  were  insinuated. .  It 
was  not  in  England  that  I  heard  them ;  and  I  did  not 
believe  them.  Had  I  believed  them,"  she  added,  "  I  had 
not  now  been  here,  Theodore ;  for  it  was  before  we  were 
married  that  these  things  were  intimated." 

Angry  as  I  was,  I  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  the 
inference  which  it  was  natural  to  draw  from  this  confes- 
sion of  LadyRoxeter,  which  proved  that  her  affection  for 
me  had  been  stronger  than  her  prudence.    Yet  I  was 
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in  such  a  temper  that  I  could  have  murdered  the  person 
who  had  thus  attempted  to  depvive  me  of  the  affection  of 
my  wife:  little  thinking  that  the  blow,  could  I  have 
struck  it,  would  have  reached  my  sister's  heart  My 
suspicions,  however,  did  not  fall  on  that  quarter ;  yet  I 
insisted  on  Lady  Roxeter  telling  me  the  name  of  the 
mischief-maker. 

She  was  silent,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  baby. 

I  repeated  my  entreaties — I  added  commands. 

"My  Lord,"  she  replied,  "I  wish  you  to  understand 
this,  that  I  never  will  so  far  depart  from  my  character, 
as  a  woman  and  a  Christian,  as  to  be  the  channel  of  dis- 
cord. I  am  sorry  that  I  said  what  I  did.  May  God  for- 
give me  this  offence.  In  pressing  a  duty  on  you,  I  for- 
got one  in  myself.  Be  assured,  that  no  person  can  have 
power  to  weaken  my  affection  for  my  husband.  But, 
as  I  have  said  these  things,  let  us  derive  some  advan- 
tage from  my  communication.  It  seems  that  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  upon  you — that  you  have  been  suspect- 
ed of  being  a  careless  father.  Permit  me  to  redeem  your 
character.  Permit  me  to  be  a  mother,  a  tender  mother 
to  this  baby."  And  she  raised  her  streaming  eyes  and 
clasped  her  hands  towards  me.  "  Assist  me,"  she  said, 
to  rear  him  up  to  be  the  glory  and  support  of  your  noble 
family ;  the  heir  of  all  your  honours ;  your  friend  and 
comforter  in  old  age,  and  mine  also,  as  I  may  deserve 
su(^  kindness  from  his  hands." 

"  Angel  of  a  woman !"  I  exclaimed,  falling  on  my 
knees  by  her  side,  and  clasping  her  in  my  a^paasy  *'yoa 
have  conquered!  take  your  own  way;  take  your  boy; 
do  what  you  will  with  him:  but  urge  me  not  too  for; 
keep  him  out  of  my  sight ;  and  dont  expect  me  to  de- 
light in  the  grandson  of  old  Golding,  (and  the  inheritor, 
Serhaps,  of  sdl  the  qualities  of  that  low  family,)  as  I  un- 
oubtedly  shall  do  in  the  children  of  my  Mary."  These 
latter  words  were  whispered  in  her  ear  as  I  knelt' by 
her ;  after  which,  I  sprang  up,  and  left  the  room. 

I  saw  Lady  Roxeter  no  more  that  evening,  for  she 
came  not  to  bed ;  and,  as  I  was  told,  was  the  whole 
night  with  the  child,  having  sent  for#  Dr.  Simpson,  tiie 
fjEimiiy  physician;  refusing  to  let  the  surgeon  who  had 
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fonnerly  prescribed  for  my  son,  ccmtinue  to  attend  him, 
the  reasons  for  which  were  very  evident. 

I  was  not  very  abundant  in  my  inquiries  after  the 
child,  yet  I  was  not  so  insensible,  when  the  physician 
appeared  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  not  to  ask  his 
opinion,  especially  concerning  the  injury  the  cbild  had 
been  supposed  to  have  received  in  his  back.  Dr,  Simp- 
son informed  me  that  the  child  had  certainly  had  a  fall, 
and  sustained  some  injury,  but,  he  hoped,  not  an  irre-- 
parable  one.  And  he  further  added,  that  the  infant  had 
been,  he  imagined,  drenched  with  opium,  to  keep  him 
quiet;  and  that  if  he  had  not  had  a  remarkably  good 
constitution  he  must  have  expired  long  since ;  and  that 
years  would  probably  pass  away  before  he  would  appear 
like  other  children.  - 

There  was  no  remedy  for  all  this :  but  I  remembered 
the  hint  which  lady  Roxeter  had  given  me,  and  did  not 
say  I  wished  that  my  son  were  dead  already :  nor  did  I 
use  that  phrase,  so  often  adopted  by  persons  who  would 
conceal  their  want  of  feeling  under  the  cloak  of  piety, 
viz.  **  Please  Heaven  to  take  him,  and  put  him  out  of  his 
pain;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  made  a  very  pathetic 
speech,  on  the  subject  of  paternal  sdSection,  &c.  which 
was  exceedingly  well  received  by  the  good  doctor,  and 
which  made  my  sister  and  Mr.  Helmly  look  unuttera- 
ble things.  And  I  did  this  with  the  better  grace,  as  Lady 
Roxeter  was  not  present  to  give  me  one  of  her  mildly- 
searehing  looks. 

After  br^kfast  the  physician  took  his  leave ;  and  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Helmly  and  my  sister, 
in  which  they  contrived  to  convince  me  that  they  had 
no  suspicions  of  the  bad  character  of  the  nurse.  After 
which,  the  housekeeper  and  butler  were  examined,  res- 
pecting what  they  had  seen  or  suspected  of  the  nurse : 
biit^hey,  as  well  as  the  inferior  servants,  played  their 
paj'tS  to  admiration ;  assuming  the  innocent  and  the  up- 
suspicious;  and  expressing  the  most  vehement  regard 
for  the  young  lord.  And  thus  the  matter  passed  over, 
and  I  began  to  attend  to  other  things. 

The  only  person  who  spoke  out  on  the  subject  of  the 
ill  usage  sustained  by  the  child,  was  Thomas  JefTeries^ 
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whiO  told  me  at  once,  that  he  considered  Mrs.  Freeman 
to  be  as  vile  a  woman  as  ever  entered  a  house ;  and  that 
I  might  be  very  thankful  that  she  had  not  added  the  buro' 
ing  of  the  Hall  to  the  breaking  of  my  son's  back ;  a  disclo' 
sure  which  had  much  influence  in  inducing  me  to  insist 
upon  it  that  she  should  be  dismissed  from  my  premises. 

This  matter  being  settled,  we  proceeded  to  other  ar- 
rangements. I  allotted  apartments  for  my  sister  and 
her  son ;  and  pointed  out  the  province  of  Mr.  Helinly* 
I  sent  orders  to  town  for  new  equipages  and  furniture 
I  looked  over  my  stud  and  dog -kennel ;  and  planned 
with  my  sister  certain  improvements  in  my  pleasore' 
grounds  and  paik.  I  sent  for  a  French  cook,  and  a 
maid  for  Lady  Roxeter ;  for  my  sister  asserted  that  my 
wife  had  not  the  smallest  idea  how  to  dress  herself.  And 
all  &is  we  did  5>^ithout  the  least  reference  to  the  real  fe- 
male head  of  the  family. 

Within  a  very  few  weeks  from  that  time,  we  had  en^ 
tered  into  that  mode  of  life,  which  continued  with  little 
variation  for  several  years.  We  spent  nine  months,  <» 
an  average,  out  of  ihe  twelve,  at  Hartlands,  and  the 
other  three  in  town,  or  at  Brighton.*  While  at  Hartland% 
our  house  was  always  full  of  company ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  WUliam  and  Laay  Daurien,  who  re- 
turned to  England  a  few  months  after  oursdves,  with 
persons  selected  either  by  me  or  by  my  sister.  They 
were  either  gay,  worldly  individuals,  of  high  tan,  or 
such  as  could  contribute,  by  their  talents,  to  rdieve  the 
tedious  hours  of  a  country  life.  Persons,  for  instance, 
who  could  sing  a  good  song,  tell  a  good  story,  and  con* 
verse  with  spirit. 

During  one  or  two  seasons,  we  had  a  celebrated  ae- 
tress  at  Hartlands ;  and  then  we  got  up  a  few  plays,  and 
invited  all  the  neighboui1)ood.  I  had  my  hotrnds.  too, 
and  my  hunters ;  and  these*  occasioned  a  number  or  per' 
sons  to  be  about  us. 

But  the  chief  life  and  spirit  of  Hartlands,  after  my  sis* 
ter,  was  Mr.  Helmly ;  the  most  witty  person  of  the  age 
who  ever  wore  a  gown  and  cassock.  It  was  wonderful 
What  command  of  countenance  this- man  possessed.  I 
have  often  known  him  excite  the  greatest  levity  in  oar 
pew,  with  the  grimaces  he  made  in  the  pulpit  on  ope 
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«kle  of  his  face,  while  the  other  side,  which  was  exposed 
to  the  Yiew  of  the  congregation  in  general,  was  as  de- 
mure as  that  of  the  marble  figure  of  ah  old  saint  in  a 
cloister.  And  then  he  and  my  sister  united  and  mingled 
their  efforts,  exciting  each  other's  talents  in  a  way  so  ad- 
mirable, that  no  comedy  was  more  amusing  than  their 
conapany ;  wiiile  the  serpents  that  lurked  under  ^se 
rattles  were  not  suspectei,  I  believe,  by  many  who  lis* 
ieaed  to  tiiem.  Moreover,  there  was  a  sort  of  classic 
charm  shed  over  the  whole  domain  of  Hartlands :  every 
point  of  the  park  had  its  temple  or  obelisk ;  every  grotto 
its  naiad ;  every  bed  of  roses  its  Flora ;  and  every  pro^ 
fane  conversation,  or  indecorous  sentiment,  was  render- 
ed gay  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  or  dazzling  with  the 
tinsel  of  wit 

We  were  readers  too^  and  fond  of  poetry,  and  were 
supplied  with  a  variety  of  new  publications^  thesdection 
of  which  was  generally  left  to  Mr.  Helmly ;  and  of  the 
nature  of  these  selections  my  reader  will  easily  guess  by 
what  has  been  stated.  In  short,  a  variety  of  attractive 
objects  was  collected  at  Hartlands  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  most  of  this  life,  Mark  what  I  say — of  this 
Ufe — without  a  view  to  the  next.  And  my  sister  was 
the  presiding  spirit  who  arranged  and  ordered  every 
thing ;  and  if  talent  consists  in  Mivting  the  means  to  the 
end  desired  to  be  obtained,  Juliana  certainly,  in  her  day, 
displayed  as  much  talent  as  any  woman  with  whose  his- 
tory we^re  acquainted.  To  enjoy ^the  world,  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  to  live  at  others'  expense,  and  to  accmnu* 
late  her  own  money,  were  the  things  at  which  she  aim* 
ed ;  and  she  succeeded  in  accompl^ing  her  desires.  II 
is  another  question,  whether  the  end  and  means  were 
worthy  of  an  immortal  being;  a  question  into  which  i 
shall  not  now  enter. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  objects  which  Juliana  had  in 
view,  was  to  induce  me  to  suppose  that  Lady  Roxeter, 
though  beautiful,  was  a  mere  child,  and  very  unfit  to  be 
the  companion  of  a  man  of  sense.  I  had  never  indeed 
tried  Mary's  companionableness.  I  had  never  seen  he? 
prove  the  strength  of  her  mind,  excepting' in  the  case  of 
my  son :  and  although  I  had  certainly  felt  the  influence 
of  her  mind  over  mine,  in  that  instance,  yet  my  sister 
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bad  afterwards  contrived  to  insiiraate,  that  the  feelings 
she  had  then  evinced  were  nothing  bnt  caprice;  an  ex- 
hibition; a  whim  of  sporting  the  tender  stepmother;  in 
fact,  a  piece  of  spite  to^bring  her  own  superior  feelings 
into  comparison  with  the  indifference  of  the  child's 
aunts.  How  my  sister  converted  me  to  these  opinions 
I  hardly  know,  but  this  I  recollect,  that  they  were 
strongly  confirmed  in  my  mind  by  the  extremdy  deli- 
cate conduct  of  Lady  Roxeter,  who,  finding  that  whea 
the  child  dept  in  a  room  only  separated  from  ours  by 
the  intervening  dressing-room,  his  cries  often  disturbed 
mC)  had  caused  his  little  establishment  to  be  removed  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  house,  from  which  I  could  not  hear 
his  voices  Lady  Roxeter  caitied  her  delicacy  so  far  in 
this  respect,  that  for  several  months  she  never  mentioned 
the  child's  name  to  me,  but  on  one  occasion ;  when  she 
asked  permission  for  Thomas  Jeflferies  to  be  his  special 
servant,  to  assist  in  carrying  him  out  and  wait  upon  his 
nurse. 

This  extreme  delicacy  was  misconstrued  by  my  sis- 
ter, as  I  before  hint^  And  as  Lady  Roxeter  was  at 
this  time  in  expectation  of  becoming  a  mother,  Juliana 
said  to  me,  <<  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  the  violent  uproar 
which  your  lady  nade  about  Augustus  would  all  end  as 
such  things  generally  do?  Who  now  ever  bears  any 
thing  about  his  littie  lordship?  You  say  you  never  hear 
his  name  mentioned.  And  the  poor  little  object  is  car- 
ried moping  about  by  that  old  fool,  Thomas  *Jefferie% 
who  is  more  fit  to  be  a  groom  to  a  colt  than  to  attend  a 
young  nobleman ;  while  the  grotesque  (M  Hugunot 
creeps  behind,  trying  to  make  the  Welsh  clovm  under^ 
stand  the  pa£oi8  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  any  person  of 
sense,"  continued  Juliana,  '^  must  have  foreseen  all  thi& 
Lady  Roxeter  cannot  be  so  simple  as  not  to  know  that 
Augustus  excludes  any  boy  she  may-  have  from  the 
honours  and  advantages  of  your  estates;  and,  if  she 
have  no  son,  there  is  an  immense  property  that  descends 
in  the  female  line.  It  is  only  that  part  of  the  estate  to 
which  the  titie  is  attached  which  must  go  to  tiiie  male 
heir." 

«  At  that  rate.  Lady  Seaforth,"  said  I,  « it  w  a  misfor- 
tune to  you  that  I  married  at  all." 
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*  1  don't  say  so,"  replied  Juliana ;  "  your  property  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  your  marriages.  Fortune  be- 
stow^ on  you  a  face  and  person,  which  have  done 
great  things  for  you  with  the  ladies.  And  it  is  well  for 
your  son  that  it  has  been  so ;  for  I  much  question  whe- 
ther he  wDl  ever  win  the  hearts  of  rich  and  noble  ladies. 
Though  to  be  sure,"  she  added,  laughing,  "  we  women 
are  capricious  creatures ;  and,  as  the  fairy  tale  informs 
us,  the  beautiful  princess  who  fell  in  love  with  Riquet  a 
la  Houpe,  became  so  blind,  in  consequence  of  her  pas- 
sion, that  she  even  made  it  a  question  how  her  prince 
could  ever  have  deserved  an  epithet  so  ungraceful." 

This  vile  conversation  was  not  without  its  influence ; 
and,  though  it  operated  against  my  own  wife,  I  had  a 
sort  of  pleasure  in  believing  that  Lseidy  Roxeter  was  ca- 
pricious; for  an  unwarrantable  feeling  attended  me  at 
that  time,  which  was  a  growing  dislike  to  her,  on  account 
of  her  superior  merit. 

Lady  Uoxeter  had  been  much  pleased  with  the  physi- 
cian who  attended  Lord  Bellamy,  and,  therefore,  she 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  remain  at  Hartlands  during 
her  confinement,  that  he  might  be  at  hand.  Lady  Dau- 
rien  also  much  wished  it,  and  I,  therefore,  consented, 
though  my  sister  opposed  the  wis]^;  and,  within  the 
first  year  of  our  marriage,  I  was  the  father  of  a  second 
son,  who  was  pronounced  to  be  as  fine  a  child  as  ever 
was  seen.    He  was  called  Theodore,  after  me. 

It  was  during  Lady  Roxeter's  confinement  that  I  had  /- 
a  very  Interesting  conversation  with  her.    We  wersfto-     ' 
gether  rejoicing  over  our  little  son,  who  lay  on  his  mo- 
Sier's  lap,  when  I  put  her  to  the  test,  by  asking,  "Do 
you  not  now,  my  dear  Mary,  regret  that  there  is  an- 
other to  deprive  your  son  of  the  earldom  ?" 

"No,  my  beloved  Theodore,"  she  replied:  "I  would, 
rather  obtain  the  blessing  of  God  for  my  chDdren  than  I 
would  leave  them  a  royal  diadem.  Let  us  look  at  the 
generations  of  old,  and  ask  if  we  ever  saw  the  righteous 
forsaken,  or  their  seed  begging  their  bread ;  while  we 
find  in  history  examples  without  end  of  the  sudden  and 
entire  destruction  of  whole  families,  whose  parents  have 
sought  only  their  worldly  aggrandizement.  Had  I  been  ' 
absorbed  in  sejfish  and  worldy  desires  for  my  chUdreni 
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I  fbonld  not  have  acted  as  I  have  done  towards  your 

•on." 

'<  Then  I  am  to  understand,  my  dear  Mary,"  I  said, 
playfully,  "  that  you  did  as  you  have  done  by  Lord  Bel- 
lamy, to  bring  good  luck  to  your  own  children.  But  do 
you  not  know  that  Fortune  is  blind  and  capricious,  and 
does  not  deal  out  her  favours  by  the  rules  of  justice?" 

"Fortune  is  blind,"  she  replied:  "  but  the  wheels  of 
Providence  are  fuU  of  eyes."  - 

""What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  I  answered:  '<you 
are  enigmatical.  Lady  Roxeter." 

"  Am  I,  my  love  ?"  she  rephed :  "  p^haps  to  some  1 
may  be ;  but  not,  I  hope,  to  you.  All  my  riddles  may, 
I  trust,  bo  easily  solved.  I  wish  to  have  but  one  rule  of 
action:  and  I  desire  to  have  but  one  object  of  supreme 
pursuit." 

"  And  pray,"  I  asked,  "what  may  be  this  one  rule  of 
action  of  which  you  speak.  Lady  Roxeter  ?" 

"The  will  of  my  €rod,"  she  answered,  solemnly:  "I 
desire  to  be  conformed  to  that  will,  and  to  take  it  as  the 
rule  of  all  my  actions.  It  was  by  the  study  of  the  word 
of  God  that  I  learned  to  look  with  contempt  on  worldly 
honours;  and  had  I  desired  them  for  my  children,  I 
might  have  looked  with  jealousy  on  your  infant  son,  and 
might  have  closed  my  heart  to  all  Ms  innocent  and  en- 
dearing ways." 

"And  was  it  by  the  same  rule  of  action  that  you 
opened  your  heart  to  me,  my  Mary,"  I  said,  profanely 
onough,  "  and  overlooked  all  my  faults,  because  of  my 
title  and  fine  person?" 

"  I  thought  you  pious  when  I  married  you,?'  she  an- 
Bwered,  with  a  sigh ;  "  and  I  was  but  young." 

"  And  therefore,"  I  added,  "  it  was  not  difficult  for  me 
to  deceive  you.  Is  that  what  you  mean,  my  dear  Mary  7" 

The  tears  started  in  her  eyes ;  she  tried  to  restrain 
them,  but  was  unable ;  and  she  threw  herself  forward 
into  my  arms.  "  O,  Theodore !"  she  said,  "  could  I  but 
see  you  what  I  wish  in  this  respect,  I  should  be  blessed, 
blessed  indeed !  Did  you  but  know  the  misery  I  endur- 
ed when  I  found  you  were  not  of  the  number  of  those 
who  love  their  Cfod,  who  acknowledge  their  sinfulness, 
who  are  willing  to  accept  the  offers  of  redeeming  mercy, 
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you  would  be  sorry  for  ttie— for  yourself;  you  would 
surdy  reflect  on  the  state  of  yoiir  soul.  Perhaps  I  have 
done  wrong,"  she  continued ;  "  I  ought  to  have  spoken 
to  you  before  on  this  subject ;  but  I  waited  some  such 
moment  as  this  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  to  beseech — to 
entreat  you  to  regard  your  highest  interests.  O,  my 
Theodore !  be  assured  you  are  in  the  wrong  way :  you 
will  never  find  happiness  in  the  pursuits  you  have 
chosen ;  no  happiness  in  this  world,  nor  safety  in  the 
next ;  for  you  cannot  but  know  yourself  to  be  a  sinner ; 
and,  as  such,  you  are  liable  to  the  divine  di&pleasUre ; 
neither  can  you  be  ignorant  that  there  are  ample  means 
of  salvation  provided  for  you."  I  attempted  to  interrupt 
her,  but  she  proceeded ;  she  would  not  be  interrupted. 
"  We  are  all  sinners,"  she  added ;  "  we  have  all  offend- 
ed ;  we  are  all  vile.  Let  us  look  at  the  commandments, 
'and  inquire  which  we  have  not  broken.  From  perfect 
justice  what  have  we  then  to  hope,  but  as  that  justice  is 
connected  with  the  merits  of  the  Saviour?  And  this  is 
the  Saviour  on  whose  glory  you  cast  contempt,  my 
Theodore,  and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same ;  while 
you  live  entirely  with  a  view  of  pleasing  self,  and  utterly 
r^ardless  of  every  duty  which  interferes  with  that  ob- 
ject.'' 

My  ineffectualefforts  to  interrupt  her,  seemed  to  urge 
her  to  speak  her  mind,  without  waiting  to  select  her  ex- 
pressions ;  which,  probably  would  have  been  milder  had 
she  not  been  so  urged.  I  was,  however,  resolved  to  hear 
no  more :  yet  I  was  not  so  brutal  as  to  quarrel  with  her 
just  then,  as  her  infant  was  not  yet  a  fortnight  old;  I 
therefore  used  what  I  considered  a  vast  deal  of  forbear- 
ance, tapped  her  on  the  cheek,  said  she  had  preached  a 
very  pretty  sermon,  and,  kissing  the  boy,  ^d  his  mothei^ 
I  arose,  looked  in  the  glass,  arranged  my  hair,  yawned 
aloud,  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  singing  an  opera 
tune  as  I  went  along  the  gallery,  to  convince  my  wife 
that  I  was  not  in  the  least  degree  impressed  by  what  she 
had  been  saying.  I,  however,  met  her  the  next  time  with 
a  determination  to  silence  her  at  once,  if  she  attempted 
another  admonition  of  the  same  kind. 

When  lady  Roxeter  was  sufficiently  recovered,  she 
appeared  again  among  us,  and  took  the  same  position 
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which  she  hadfonnerly  done  m  the  society  at  Hartland^ 
"What  that  position  extbctly  was;  my  reader,  no  doubt,  ii 
desirous  of  luiowing. 

The  place  at  tlie  head  of  the  table  had,  of  course,  al- 
ways been  given  to  her,  with  other  distinctions  of  the 
same  description;  but  otherwise  she  seemed  to  have 
been  considered  as  a  complete  cipher ;  all  the  visiters  re- 
gulating their  attentions  to  her  by  what  they  saw.  were 
paid  by  me,  with  the  exception  only  of  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen :  but  the  attentions  of  these  she  would  not  a&iit, 
beyond  what  ordinary  politeness  actually  required.  It 
was  impossible  but  that  she  must  have  seen  and  felt  the 
imdue  mfluence  of  my  sister ;  but  such  was  her  delicacy 
respecting  her,  that  for  a  long  time  she  left  me  in  doubt 
whether  she  did  see  it.  Slue  seldom  mentioned  her  name 
to  me ;  and  if  she  did  so,  it  was  without  comment  or 
remaric.  I,  however,  perceived  that  she  never  admitted 
her  to  intimacy,  never  asked  her  advice,  or  entered  any 
further  into  discourse  with  her  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
oeasary.  She  treated  her,  however,  with  invariable 
respect;  and,  when  Juliana  intruded  her  counsel 
heurd  her  with  calmness,  till  she  had  finished  what  sbe 
had  to  say,  and  sometimes  thanked  her,  but  never  at- 
tempted to  reason  with  her,  or  to  enter  into  any  expla* 
nation  of  what  she  thou^bt  would  be  better  to  do. 

She  was  perfectly  pohte  to  all  my  visiters,  even  cere- 
moniously so ;  but  she  declined  games  of  hazard,  of 
which  we  were  very  fond,  and  would  take  no  part  in 
our  theatrical  amusements.  When  compelled  to  hear  con- 
versation of  an  evil  tendency,  she  was  silent  and  grave; 
and  I  have  seen  her  look  very  sad  on  these  occasions; 
and  sometimes  she  would  expostulate  with  me  on  the 
sin  of  allowing  such  conversation  at  my  table ;  remind- 
ing me  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which  were  likely 
to  ensue  from  the  mode  of  life  which  I  led ;  at  the  same 
time  pressing  upon  me  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  reli- 
gion in  a  manner  most  beautifully  impressive.  But 
these  private  exhortaticms  produced  no  other  effect  than 
to  induce  me  to  shun  her  society ;  which,  when  she  per- 
ceived, she  .used  them,  more  sparingly,  and,  at  length, 
entirely  desisted  from  them.  The  only  person  whom 
I  ever  heard  her  reprove  with  any  thmg  like  severity, 
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was  Mr.  Hdimly,  aaid  that  on  aoeouiit  of  his  sacred 
diameter ;  aad  undoubtedly,  he  was  often  awed  by  her 
presence,  and  was  never  so  much  himself  when  she  was 
hitheroom. 

My  sister  hinted  to  me,  that  there  was  great  pride  and 
rudeness  in  Lady  Boxeter's  refusing  to  join  in  our 
amusements;  which  induced  me  on  one  occasion  to  urge 
her  to  lake  part  in  a  game  of  csotls.  We  were  in  the 
dncwing-room,  after  t^  and  there  were  no  persons  pre- 
sent but  such  as  I  was  v^ry  intimate  with ; — it  was  soon 
after  the  birth  of  Theodore; — and  when  we  were  cutting 
in  for  whist,  and  my  sister  held  the  cards  4o  her,  I  urged 
her  to  take  one.  ^e  excused  herself  in  a  pla3rf ul  way 
for  some  minutes,  saying,  she  did  not  know  the  cards, 
and  fidiould  be  obliged  to  count  the  s^ts  like  a  baby. 
Bi^  on  my  saying  that  I  insisted  upon  her  doing  as  I 
desired,  thdit  I  would  have  her  act  as  others  did,  and  not 
pour  contempt  oa  me  and  my  company  by  singularity, 
she  said,  in  a  low  Toice  to  me,  "  Dear  Theodore,  please 
to  excuse  me ;  do  not  enforce  your  commands ;  I  cannot 
obey;  I  will  give  you  ray  reasons  at  another  time." 

^  Do  you  tbink  it  a  sin  to  play  at  cards,  Iiady  Roxe- 
ter  ?"  awed  my  sister,  who  had  overheard  the  whisper. 

**  No,"  she  relied,  irmly, "  I  do  not  condemn  any  per- 
son who  plays ;  the  evil  is  not  in  the  cards,  but  in  what 
they  may  lead  to."  And  then  she  added,  "  I  should  be 
maeh  obliged  to  you.  Lady  Seaforth,  if  you  would  allow 
me  the  litorty  yxm.take  yourself.  I  do  not  choose  to 
play." 

I  started  up  from  the  sofa  on  which  I  sat  near  to  her, 
and,  placing  myself  with  my  bade  to  the  iire,  I  told  her 
that  I  did  not  admire  the  word  choase  from  the  mouth 
of  a  married  woman;  and  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  her 
to  €!zplain  if  it  were  meant  for  my  ears,  or  for  those  of 
any  other  person. 

She  gave  me  oneof  those  lovdy  imploring  looks  which 
she  had  sometimes  before  bestowed  upon  me :  and  then 
smiling,  she  addressed  the  company,  and  said,  "  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  are  polite,  you  will  with- 
draw^  and  leanre  my  Lord  and  Lady  to  fight  it  out.  I 
ft«l,  1  own,  something  like  the  naughty  boy,  who  would 
not  say,  A,  lest  be  j^uld  have  to  k»rn  B,  aad  I  am 
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very  unwilling  to  play  at  cards  to-day,  which  is  Friday, 
lest  I  should  have  to  play  again  to-morrow,  which  is 
Saturday,  and  the  next  day  which  is  Sunday."  And  as 
'she  uttered  the  last  wori  she  looked  at  3Mt.  Helmly. 
who  had  the  grace  to  hlusn ;  for  it  must  be  understood 
that  our  card-tables  were  in  as  much  requisition  on  a 
Sunday  evening  as  on  every  other  day  of  the  week. 

I  could  not  restrain  myself  on  receiving  this  afiront; 
and  I  spoke  with  violence,  and  said  some  very  unbecom- 
mg  things,  of  which  she  took  no  notice ;  and,  as  no  one 
answered,  I  found  myself  awkwardly  situated:  for  I 
'  scarcely  know  any  thing  so  provoking  as  the  adversary 
felling  in  the  midst  of  a  wordy  quarrel :  a  man  feels  so 
like  a  fool  beating  and  buffeting  the  empty  air  with  loud 
words,  especially  when  he  knows  that  every  one  pre^* 
sent  thinks  him  wrong.  And  thus  I  had  made  m3^1f 
ridiculous,  and  my  fair  adversary  was  on  the  point  of 
gaining  a  complete  triumph ;  when,  like  a  loyal  wife,  in 
3ie  true  spirit  of  conjugal  submission,  ^e  rose  before  all 
the  company,  came  up  close  to  me,  entreated  my  par-* 
don,  acknowledged  she  had  spoken  unadvisedly,  and 
begged  me,  as  a  favour,  to  excuse  her  joining  in  our 
card-parties,  as  she  had  an  unconquerable  distaste  for  the 
amusement,  though  she  was  far  frqm  wishing  to  inter- 
fere with  the  opinions  of  others. 

An  old  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  present,  im-i 
mediately  concurred  with  her  in  an  open  way,  while  all 
the  rest,  no  doubt,  did  the  same  in  their  hearts,  and  said, 
'  "  Come,  come,  my  Lord,  acknowledge  yourself  conquer^ 
ed  in  the  way  which  women  only  ought  to  conquer,  by 
submission.  Grant  the  boon  so  humbly  asked.  Give 
your  hand  to  the  fairM  of  fair  solicitors ;  and,  since  she 
pleads  incapacity,  excuse  her  from  learning  to  read 
those  volumes  whose  author  is  said  not  to  havo  been  of 
the  best  report ;  and  thank  your  good  fortune  which  has 
betowed  on  you  a  lady  who  loves  her  needle  more  than 
the  dice^x." 

I  was  excessively  angry,  because  I  had,  I  felt,  played 
a  foolish  part  in  the  affiiir :  however,  I  made  the  best  of 
it,  shook  hands  with  Lady  Roxeter.  and  told  the  old 

gentleman  that  he  must  now  look  to  nis  own  safety,  for 
le  penalty  of  milking  up  matrimonial  quarrels  is  well 
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known  to  be  «  union  of  man  and  wife  against  ibe  peace- 
maker. 

This  scene  was  concluded  by  every  one  present  sitting 
down  to  cards,  with  the  exception  of  I^y  Roxeter ; 
and,  from  that  period,  this  subject  was  never  again 
agitated  between  her  and  mjrself.  For  I  really  thought 
it  was  quite  as  well  that  she  was  not  fond  of  cards ; 
which,  in  unskilful  hands,  and,  indeed,  in  skilful  ones, 
often  becomes  a  very  expensive  amusement,  as  I  had, 
indeed,  frequently  fdt. 

During  the  spring  of  this  year  I  went  to  London  with 
my  sister,  being  called  there  by  business.  Lady  Roxe- 
ter did  not  accom{Muiy  us,  on  account  of  Theodore 
whom  she  was  nursing :  indeed,  to  say  the  trutii,  I  did 
not  invite  her.  We  proposed  staying  only  a  fortnight, 
but  wcare  t^npted  to  remain  thae  week  after  week  tiU 
we  had  completed  more  than  six ;  and  a  most  gay  and 
wild  life  did  I  then  lead.  I  renewed  my  acquaintance 
with  some  ladies  of  the  theatre  whom  I  had  former- 
ly known,  and  invited  them  to  Hartlands  in  the  au* 
tnmn.  I  attended  certain  dubs,  where  I  gamUed  high ; 
and  had  a  vic^^it  quarrel,  which  my  sister  pressed  me 
to  settle  by  a  challenge  wad  a  duel,  that  terminated  l^ 
my  being  wounded  and  brought  home  in  a  miserable 
ocmdition  to  my  house,  wh^  my  adversary  fled  the 
country-  W 

Thus  in  six  wedks  I  ran  a  complete  career  of  folly, 
and  had  nearly  lost  my  life;  and,  when  all  was  done,  I 
found  my  sister  a  mismble  comforter  on  my  bed  of 
pain,  and  my  own  thoughts  still  worse.  She  tried,  how- 
ever, to  reconcile  me  to  what  I  had%lone,  and  told  me, 
that,  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  could  ^t  put  up  with  the 
aflront  I  had  received.  But  I  drove  h^  out  of  my  room, 
and  would  have  driven  away  my  own  thoughts  also,  but 
that  was  not  so  easy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  my  vile  ccmduct,  and 
of  my  wound,  having  reached  Hartlands,  Lady  Roxeter 
procured  a  nurse  for  her  little  boy,  and  appeared,  on  the* 
third  morning  after  the  duel,  standing  like  a  ministering 
spirit  by  my  bedside. 

The  scenes  which  then  took  place  might  fill  a  volume. 
Instead  of  the  repioaohes  I  had  deserved  from  my  wife, 
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I  met  with  nothing  but  kindness ;  and,  when  she  w» 
informed  of  the  losses  I  had  met  with  in  play,  she  never 
uttered  one  murmur;  but  pressed  me  to  give  up  my 
house  in  town,  at  least,  till  these  losses  were  made  up. 
8he  even  succeeded  in  inducing  me  so  to  do,  and  adopt* 
ed  the  necessary  pieans  for  effecting  it.  She  reconciled 
me  also  to  my  sister ;  and  prevailed  on  me  to  Write  ts 
the  gentleman  I  had  engaged  with  in  the  duel,  to  entreat 
a  hearty  reconciliation.  The  happiest  few  weeks  I  bad 
ever  known  were  those  which  ensued  when  all  these  vt- 
rangements  were  made,  although  I  was  stiU  ccmfined  to 
my  room ;  while  the  iniuence  which  my  lovely  wife ' 
had  acquired  in  the  hour  of  pain,  still  remained  in  its  M 
force ;  while  I  fblt  subdued  by  anguish  and  weakness; 
while  the  world  was  excluded  from  my  thoughts,  and 
my  sister  unable  to  whisper  her  dark  counsels  into  my 
ear.  The  only  thing  that  annoyed  me  at  this  time  wa^ 
that  Lady  Roxeter  would  be  constantly  endeavouring  to 
draw  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  religion;  and, 
though  she  used  all  the  address  in  her  power  to  make 
it  acceptt^le  to  me,  yet  it  was  not  likely  that  she  should 
succeed,  for  my  heart  was  not  prepared  for  its  reception ; 
and  though  I  did  not  show  all  the  disgust  I  felt,  yet  I  had 
not  at  that  time  those  renewed  feeungs  which  would 
have  enabled  me  to  reeeuM  spiritual  things,  ^ill,  how- 
ever, what  she  then  attlnpted  to  do  was  not  entirely 
lost  upon  me.  I  apprehend  that  from  that  time  I  had 
a  clearer  view  of  what  religion  is,  and  was  able  to  trace 
the  actions  of  religious  people  more  readily  to  their  mo- 
tives ;  and  to  perceive  that  there  was  a  sort  of  connex- 
ion between  thenmnd  their  conduct,  which  I  had  not 
before  observed ;  f#  I  had  be^i  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
the  opinion,  that  rdHgion  was  either  the  effect  o[  caprice, 
of  sourness  and  disappointment,  or  of  slavish  fear. 

At  length  it  was  judged  that  I  might  appear  abroad 
with  safety.  We  took  leave  of  our  town-house,  which 
we  had  let  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  commenced 
our  Journey  to  Hartlands,  whither  my  sister  had  gone  a 
few  d^ys  before  us. 

And  now  what  I  have  next  to  say,  will  probably  sur- 
prise my  reader  more  than  all  I  have  before  related.  I 
was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Hartlands  than  Lady  Roxetet 
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began  to  lose  her  mflnence  again,  and  my  sister  to  reco* 
verhers. 

I  shall  acoount  for  this  by  saying  that  my  sister's  in^^ 
fluence  was  in  unison  with  all  my  old  habits,  whfle  that 
of  Lady  Roxeter  was  in  opposition  to  them:  I  was  en-^ 
rifoned  also  at  Hartlands  by  a  set  of  people  who  from 
childhood  had  been  accustomed  to  adnunister  to  my  de« 
praved  tastes.  There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  set  of  worse 
senrants  in  any  nobleman's  femily  than  those  who  sur-^ 
rounded  me ;  the  tenants,  the  villagers)  and  the  very  cot* 
tagers  partook  largely  of  the  depravity  which  proceeded 
from  the  HalL  T%e  rector  of  the  parish  was  an  infidel  ^ 
the  visiters  only  augmented  the  tide  of  folly  and  dissipa-* 
lion ;  and  all  having  something  to  hide^  had  somesecret  mo* 
live  for  keeping  me  unacquainted  with  their  proceedings^ 

By  reason  of  these  circumstances,  I  had  scarcely  re- 
covered my  health  and  strength  before  every  thing  had 
fidlen  again  into  its  usual  routine^  My  sister  was  be^ 
come  lady  paramount,  and  Lady  Roxeter  comparatively 
a  stranger  to  m&  Whole  days  frequently  passed  in 
virhich  I  saw  her  only  at  meals ;  and  then  merely  saw 
her;  for,  as  I  before  remarked,  she  seldom  took  much 
part  in  the  conversation.  Still,  wh^  I  i^emembered  her 
late  kindness,  my  heart  would  sometimes  smite  me ;  but 
my  self-reproaches  had  no  cowistent  and  -lasting  effecL 
If  sometimes  they  induced  mHo  lavish  tokens  of  affect 
tion  upon  her,  they  more  frequently  induced  me  to  be 
rude  and  irritable  towards  her*  It  was  natmul  for  her 
then  to  withdraw  from  me,  and  the  distance  became 
liuly  greater  between  us. 

I  must  not,  howev^,  omit  to  mthition  one  circum-> 
stance  which  happened  about  this^time.  I  had  been 
gfuite  enraptured  with  the  growth  ai^  improvement  of 
oiy  second  boy  on  my  arrival  from  town ;  he  was  then 
sight  or  nine  months  old^  and  as  beautiful  a  baby  as 
3ver  had  been  seen.  I  was  proud  of  him^— I  was  anxious 
that  every  one  should  admire  him.  And  the  first  day 
liter  oar  arrival,  being  in  expectation  of  a  large  party  at 
linner,  I  desired  that  he  m^ht  be  brought  down  when 
;he  cloth  was  drawn^  . 

"You  will  permit  me,  my  love,  to  direct  that  Augus« 
^8  shall  be  brought  with  him/'  said  Lady  Roxeter, 
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I  started  at  thi»  tmsgeisitioii,  flnd  it  was  with  gnat  ftdBr 
culty  that  she  could  get  me  to  acquiesce.  At  lenglii  I 
considered  that  the  boy  could  not  be  kept  back  for  evet] 
and  that,  perhaps,  the  present  was  the  best  time  to  intro- 
duce him ;  when^  if  there  was  any  thmg  nngnlar  in  the 
eider  brother,  the  younger  would  be  present  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  company. 

I  had  not  seen  Augustus^  even  at  a  distance,  fbr  seve- 
ral months;  and  I  had  no  idea  what  kind  of  appearanoe 
he  would  make. 

The  hour  at  lensth  came,  the  dessert  and  wine  were 
set  on  the  table,  we  door  was  opened,  and  two  neat 
young  women  appeared,  one  of  whom  carried  the  infant, 
and  the  other  led  his  elder  brother.  My  sister's  son,  a 
great  boy  at  that  time  of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  finished 
the  procession.  My  eye  instantly  fixed  on  '£e  Lillipa- 
tian  Lord  Bellamy ;  the  little  man  with  the  great  name ; 
and  I  saw  an  exceedingly  delicate  diild,  with  features 
perfectly  regular^  and  a  complexion  of  ahnost  truuqMi* 
rent  purity ;  but  having,  in  a  slight  degree,  something 
of  that  appearance  which  commonly  attends  persons 
who  are  d^ormed.  He  was  at  that  time  in  his  fourth 
year,  but  looked'  much  younger.  He  was  dressed  "with 
minute  care,  in  a  sort  of  robe  richly  trimmed  f  and' bis 
hair  hung  in  bright  gold|^  clusters  around  his  foce  and 
neck.  He  seemed  a  tinoir  chHd ;  and  his  first  motion, 
on  entering  the  door  imd  bidding  the  company,  was  to 
turn  back  and  endeavour  to  make  his  escape ;  but,  on 
being  intercepted  by  hi*  attendant,  and,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment seeing  Lady  Roxeter,  he  darted  towards  her  like 
an  arrow  from  a  bow,  and  with  the  activity  ef  a  squirrel 
had  mounted  on  he#  lap  before  a  moment  had  expired. 
There,  as  from  a  tried  place  of  security,  he  ganed  around 
on  the  company,  and  then,  looking  up  to  his  mother,  his 
whole  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  cherub.  It  was  a  scene  which  every 
one  felt  The  hardest  hearts  in  the  company  were  sof^ 
tened,  with  the  exception  of  one  only :  and  the  blushes 
which  rose  m  tbe  cheeks  of  the  beautiful  stepdame,  widt 
the  tears  that  stole  into  her  lovely  eyes,  seemed  to  say, 
'*  This  momenj  pays  for  all  my  cares  and  fhti^es." 

I  never  saw  Mr»  Hehnly  so  taken  by  surprise  as  ht 


ITHI  on  this  occasion.  He  looked  at  Lady  Roreter  at 
if  he  could  have  knelt  down  and  worshipped  her.  And 
Sir  Berkley  Greaves,  an  old  gentleman  who  sat  next  to 
her— by  the  by,  the  same  worthy  personage  who  had 
come  forward  so  busily  in  the  a^r  of  the  cards — ^pro^ 
posed  that  we  tshould  drink  Lord  Bellamy's  health  in  a 
bumper,  and  that  the  ladies  should  not  be  excused.  And 
ttiis  being  done  with  hearty  good-will,  every  one  turned 
to  look  at  the  other  blooming  and  sparkling  cherub  in 
my  arms. 

This  nursery*scene  was  not  prolonged  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  The  children  were  speiedily  dismissed^ 
but  not  so  the  impression  which  had  been  made  upon 
the  company.  For  ftom  that  time  Mr.  Helmly  became 
a  warm  and  open  advocate  of  Lady  Roxeter*  In  a  con« 
versation  which  I  had  with  him  many  years  afterwardS| 
he  told  me  that  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  beU 
ter  state  from  that  moment  of  glorious  triumph  of  Chris« 
tian  principles  and  tender  affiscting  feelings  of  the  affec'^ 
tionate  stepdame. 

I  shall  take  occasion  hi  this  place  to  give  Mr.  Helmly's 
own  account  of  the  case. 

"  I  never,"  said  he,  "  had  seen  religion,  excepting  in 
connexion  with  low  and  coarse  manners.  I  had  never 
viewed  an  exhibition  of  its  effects  among  the  young, 
the  lovely,  and  the  elegant'  I  had  always  associate 
ed  it,  in  my  own  mind,  with  low  life  and  vulgarity. 
Lady  Roxeter  had  always  inspired  me  with  respect,  and 
I  had  thought  her  beautiful ;  but  when  I  saw  how  she 
had  been  enabled  to  triumph  over  all  unkind  and  selfish 
feelings  in  her  conduct  towards  her  stepson;  when  I 
read  in  the  manner  of  the  child  the  various  private  kind- 
nesses by  which  his  young  heart  had  been  drawn  to- 
wards her ;  I  began  to  see  that  there  must  be  something 
more  in  religion  than  I  had  conceived ;  and  I  resolve<L 
in  order  to  satisfy  my  mind  on  this  subject,  that  I  would 
read  my  Bible  with  attention  5  that,  in  short,  I  would 
seek  into  the  mine  from  which  I  had  seen  such  treasures 
drawn.  And  having  received  this  desire,  I  trust  from 
above,  I  began  to  reiui  my  Bible,  and  then  to  pray  over 
it,  and,  after  awhile,  to  withdraw  myself  from  society. 
Aiid  circumstances  favouring  me,  I  became  more  and 

IV.  dR 
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mcfre  seelnded  from  the  company  which  had  formerif 
injured  me^  And  thus,  from  step  to  step,  I  was  eoaduct* 
ed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  to  utter  self-abhor- 
rence and  self-loatlmig,  and  to  an  entire  hopelessness  of 
bcdng  ever  able  to  make  up  for  the  evil  I  had  done  in 
my  parish,  and  to  you,  my  pupil.  And  the»  agam  Lady 
Roxeter  became  my  leading  star^  by  gmiding  me  to  the 
&iviour ;  and  by  showmg  me  where  true  peace  and  hap- 
piness were  to  be  found." 

Such  was  Mr.  Helmly's  confession. — And  now  to  ra- 
turn  to  my  own  immediate  story. 

I  bad  ahnost  forgotten  to  say  that  the  first  introdv(^ 
tion  of  the  children  after  dinner  had  taken  place  on  a 
Sunday.  After  cofifee  in  the  drawing-room  this  same  even- 
ing, cards  were  proposed,  as  usual,  by  n^y  sister.  I  had 
vowed  never  again  to  play  for  more  than  a  certain  awa^ 
but  I  had  not  forsworn  cards  entirely.  I  was  aceoidtng- 
ly  quite  ready  to  join  the  proposed  party;  and  was 
therefore  both  surprised  and  disappointed  when  I  found 
that  Lady  Seaforth  could  not  muster  a  party.  Lady 
Roxeter  had  walked  out  of  the  room  the  moment  the 
cards  were  called  for.  Mr.  Helmly  had  done  the  same^ 
and  Sir  Berkeley  declined  cutting  in. 

My  sister  looked  amazed,  but  commanded  herself  till 
the  company  had  taken  their  leave ;  and  then  bursting 
forth  in  high  indignation, "  Roxeter^"  she  said,  "  are  yoo 
become  a  bigot  since  your  illness?"  But,  not  waiting 
for  an  answer,  atie  added,  "I  dare  say  you  are  quite 
right:  but  I  do  beg  that  you  will  be  judicious,  and  not 
expose  yourself  by  too  hurried  a  conversion.  Lean 
prudence,  and  foresight,  and  discretion  from  Lady  RoX' 
eter !  Really,  I  never  was  convinced  of  her  sagacity  till 
this  day !  A  careless,  thoughtless,  straight-forward  crea- 
ture, like  myself,  must  bow  profoundly  to  such  marvel- 
lous wisdom  and  foresight !" 

"  Please  to  explain  yourself.  Lady  Seaforth  ;  you  are 
as  enigmatical  as  the  sphinx,"  I  said. 

"  Not  at  all  so,"  she  replied  j  "  I  am  far  from  enigma- 
tical ;  I  am  too  straight-forward.  But  what  could  be 
more  wise  and  prudent  in  the  second  lady  of  Lord  Rox- 
eter than  to  lose  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  af- 
fections of  the  son  of  the  firsts  the  heir  of  ^e  honours 
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Imd  estates  of  his  father;  and,  by  so  doing,  to  win  to 
herself  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  world  ?" 

"Why,  surely,  Juliana,"  1  exclaimed,  "you  cannot 
suppose  that  Lady  Roxeter  had  isuch  views  as  these 
when  she  took  the  part  of  a  dying  baby  ?  No  one  sup- 
posed that  the  child  would  have  lived  when  she  took 
him  in  hand/' 

"  A  dying  baby  P'  repeated  Juliana ;"  "  baby,  indeed ! 
a  boy  of  two  years  old,  and  one  who  had  exhibited  the 
constitution  of  a  Hercules !  As  to  the  distortion  of  his 
back,  deformed  persons  are  commonly  known  to  outlive 
Ml  their  generation.  Show  me  a  deformed  person,  and 
I  wffl  show  you  one  who  is  likely  to  outlive  us  all." 

I  stormed  and  raved  at  her ;  but  1  nevertheless  imbib- 
ed so  much  of  the  poison  she  desired  to  insinuate  as  the 
most  malevolent  person  could  have  wished ;  and  when 
I  next  met  Lady  Roxeter,  it  was  in  an  ill  humour. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  we  filled  our  house ;  and 
in  the  autumn  came  two  actresses  from  town,  who  set 
us  all  on  fire  for  theatrical  amusements.  We  had  also  a 
visit  from  a  Madame  de  Clarcie,  a  widow  of  a  certain 
age,  with  whom  my  sister  had  formed  an  intimacy  in 
Paris;  and  who, by  her  flatteries,  her  follies,  and  her 
levities,  obtained  an  influence  over  me  which  would 
hardly  be  believed  by  persons  who  have  not  felt  the 
same  sort  of  fascination. 

When  this  lady  first  rose  on  the  hemisphere  of  Hart- 
lands,  and  was  brought  in  contrast  with  Lady  Roxeter, 
I  should  as  easily  have  anticipated  the  greatest  miracle 
as  have  allowed  myself  to  suppose  it  could  have  been 
possible  that  I  should  have  been  drawn  aside  from  my 
allegiance  to  my  lovdy  wife  by  such  a  creature  as  this. 
But  the  downward  road  is  easy.  I  had  given  a  rein  to 
my  evU  passions ;  I  found  it  more  soothing  to  these  to 
hearken  to  the  flatteries  of  this  vicious  woman,  than  to 
raise  my  sentiments  and  feelings  to  the  standard  of  Lady 
Roxeter;  and  the  small  and  almost  imperceptible  sepa- 
ration, which  at  first  existed  between  us,  was  become, 
before  the  end  of  this  season  an  almost  impassable  gulf. 
Yet  I  could  not  perceive  how  far  lady  Roxeter  was 
aware  of  my  coldness.  Her  manner  was  always  calm 
md  polite  wh^  in  company  $  and  when  we  were  alone 
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together,  she  was  affectionate ;  but  it  was  evidently  the 
action  of  one  who  had  a  large  share  of  fear  mingled 
in  the  composition. 

Strange  to  say,  this  manner  did  not  please  me,  because 
it  left  me  nothing  to  complain  of;  and,  baring  opened 
my  mind  on  the  snbject  cf  her  behaviour  to  my  sister, 
adding,  that  I  would  rather  be  quarrelled  with  than  be 
treated  with  such  entire  poMtenessand  propriety ;  she  re- 
plied, that  I  might  as  well  make  myself  perfectly  con- 
tented, that  Lady  Roxeter  was  what  she  had  first  ccMiceiv* 
ed — a  mere  wax  doU — a  quiet  sort  of  domestic  animal, 
who,  provided  she  had  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothing, 
wanted  nothing  else,  and  had  no  other  hopes  or  desires. 

^  Horn  is  this  V^  I  said ;  "  did  you  not^but  a  ^ort  time 
since  tell  me  that  she  was  longHsighted,  and  never  lost 
the  view  of  her  own  interest  ?" 

My  sister  laitghed,  and  replied,  ^  That  must  be  a  dul] 
animal  indeed  which  cannot  discern  where  the  best  pas- 
ture is.  But  indeed,  brother,  you  must  not  consult  me 
on  these  subjects ;  it  you  cannot  manage  your  ovm  wife, 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  do  it  fnr  you.  And,  really,  I  think 
you  ought  to  be  very  weH  content :  a  woman  who  was 
more  attached  to  your  fine  face  would  not  £dt  down  so 
quietly  and  so  calmly  to  witness  all  your  vagaries  and 
flirtations  as  poor  Lady  Roxeter  does.  So  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  remember  that  you  might  be  worse  ofll 
And  come,  now,"  she  added,  '^  let  us  consider  what  piece 
we  shall  act  when  the  whole  of  our  party  is  assembled. 
ShaU  it  be  'The  Distressed  Husband?'— I  think  there  ifl 
such  a  comedy — and  you  i^all  act  the  hero;  and  iret,  and 
iume,  and  stamp,  and  rant,  because  you  cannot  put  your 
wife  out  of  hinnour,  or  induce  her  to  forget  hermanners.'' 

"  Pshaw  !**  I  said,  "  no  more  of  this  nonsense !"  and  I 
looked  in  a  large  mirror,  near  which  I  was  standing, 
and  added,  ^  Well,  if  I  cannot  find  the  means  of  attach- 
ing my  wife  to  me,  I  need  not  die  of  despair ;  I  am  not 
quite  such  a  wretch  as  to  apprehend  that  others  may 
not  like  me :"  and  thus  ended  our  conversation. 

From  that  period,  I  may  reckon  that  I  plunged  more 
and  more  deeply  into  every  species  of  dissipation.  We 
converted  a  very  large  dining-room  into  a  theatre,  and 
fixed  on  the  first  play  which  we  were  to  aet.    It  was 
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''The  School  for  Scandal ;"  and  I,  of  course,  was  tlie 
liero.  We  also  .chose  a  farce,  in  which  was  a  pretty, 
simple,  female  character,  a  sort  of  peasante;  and  Mar 
dame  de  Clarcie  insisted  upon  it,  that  Lady  Roxeter 
would  be  the  very  thing,  if  she  would  condescend  to 
take  the  part  My  sister  immediately  said  that  she  was 
quite  certain  that  no  one  would  be  able  to  make  her  use 
such  condescension ;  and  I  immediately  asserted  that  I 
both  could  and  would.  My  sister  dared  me  to  it ;  and 
we  made  a  bet  of  five  guineas  on  the  subject,  my  sister 
bein^  bound  in  honour  not  to  interfere. 

I  was  half  sorry  when  I  had  used  this  bravado ;  fear- 
ing that  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  executing  what 
I  had  undertaken,  though  I  never  doubted  my  ultimate 
success.  However,  I  lost  no  time ;  but,  being  told  that 
Lady  Roxeter  had' walked  out  into  the  shrubbery,  I  fol- 
lowed her,  with  the  farce  in  my  hand :  and  soon  found 
her  alone  with  a  book,  in  a  retired  root-house.  ^  She 
smiled  when  she  saw  me,  and  made  some  remarks  on 
the  beautiM  tints  of  autumn  shed  from  a  wood  scene, 
over  a  wide  piece  of  water  directly  opposite. 

After  ^me  indifferent  conversation,  I  opened  my  er- 
rand to  her,  told  her  that  we  had  arranged  all  our  charac- 
ters fcH*  our  representation,  and  depended  on  her  for  that 
of  Phebe  in  the  force. 

She  heard  me  through  in  silence,  but  I  could  not  see 
her  face  on  account  of  her  bonnet ;  and  then  answered, 
**  When  a  husband's  judgment  is  opposed  to  his  ex- 
pressed wishes,  how  ought  a  wife  to  act  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Lady  Roxeter,"  I  asked. 
.  "  That  the  Earl  of  Roxeter,"  rfie  replied,  cannot  possi- 
bly judge  it  right  for  his  wife  to  take  a  part  in  a' comedy 
among  profess^  actresses,  and  before  a  large  audience ; 
and  that  therefore  his  lady  will  serve  him  best  in  the 
end  by  declining  so  to  do,  though  he  may  have  been 
persuaded  to  make  the  request." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  by  this.  Lady  Roxeter,"  I  said, 
"  that  you  will  not  acquiesce  with  my  wishes  ?" 

"  Not  will  not,"  she  answered,  "  but  cannot." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  that  I  insist  upon  it,"  I  replied.  "  If 
you  will  point  out  any  one  pursuit  of  mine  in  which  you 
do  not  refuse  to  take  a  part,  I  will  excuse  you  in  this 
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particiilBr.  But  without  tvaeiber  words,  do  you  or  do 
yoa  not  intend,  m  this  instanee^  to  set  my  commands  al 
diefiance?" 

She  made  no  answer. 

I  used  some  rough  word^  and  bade  her  speak  out 
'  ^  I  cannot  obey  you  in  this  particular,"  she  repliecL 

^  And  wherefore,  Madam?— out  with  it  all." 

''You  did  not  expect  that  I  should,  my  Lord:  yon 
would  have  been  surprised  if  I  had,"  she  answered.  And 
then,  bursting  into  tears,  "Oh  my  husband!  my  dean 
dear  husband !  when,  when  will  you  see  me  as  I  am? 
when  shall  we  be  again  as  we  once  were  ?" 

''When  you  know  how  to  obey,  Madam,"  I  said, 
^  and  understand  this— I  shall  judge  of  your  lore  and 
obedience  by  your  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  at  this 
time  expreraed  by  me.  Let  me  know,  this  evening 
what  your  determination  is." 

"If  I  alter  my  mind,  my  Lord,"  she  replied,  "be  as- 
sured that  I  will  inform  you ;  but  if  I  am  nlent,  do  not 
attribute  it  to  obstinacy,  or  to  want  of  affection.  I  know 
that  I  owe  you  the  duty  of  obedience ;  and,  when  3^our 
commands  do  not  interfere  with  higher  obligations,  you 
never  shall  have  reason  to  complain  of  me." 

"  And  pray,"  I  asked,  "what  higher  obligations  have 
you  than  those  which  you  owe  to  me  ?" 

"My  duty  to  God,"  she  answered,  calmly,  "is  supe^ 
rior  to  any  I  can  owe  to  man." 

"  And  pray,"  I  asked,  "  what  sin  is  there  in  taking  a 
part  in  an  innocent  farce  ?" 

"  None,  my  Lord,"  she  replied,  >"  none  that  I  know  of; 
but  there  is  a  sin  in  disguismg  our  Christian  profession 
by  inconsistent  conduct" 

"  And  pray,"  I  demanded,  "  who  is  to  Judge  of  what 
is  inconsistent  in  my  wife  ?  and  who  has  a  right  to  make 
comments  on  her  conduct,  if  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Consult  your  own  judgment,  my  Lord,"  she  an- 
swered, "  and  you  will  at  once  see  that  I  could  not  obey 
you  in  this  instance,  without  lowering  myself,  not  only 
as  a  Christian,  but  as  your  wife,  and  me  mother  of  your 
children." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  think  that  I  am  lowering  myself 
by  taking  a  pait  in  the  proposed  representation?" 
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Sheifafi  vilent 

"  Speak !"  I  said :  "  why  don't  you  speak  V 

^  I  will  then,  since  you  desire  it,"  she  answered  ;^  and, 
without  further  hesitation,  she  again  pressed  me  closely 
on  the  subject  of  religion ;  intimating  to  me^  that  it  was 
of  no  use  for  her  to  differ  with  me  on  minor  points^ 
when  our  whole  views  of  life  were  entirely  different. 

I  was  provoked  at  this,  and  asked  her  what  she  meant. 

She  answered  me  with  that  sort  of  calm  decision  which 
hidicates  a  mind  made  up  to  endure  all  consequences  \ 
and  then  proceeded  to  declare  where  our  designs  in  Life 
wholly  disagreed.  She  made  it  appear,  that  it  was  her 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  real  honour  and  welfare, 
not  only  of  the  family,  but  of  all  dependent  on  it,  or  in- 
fluenced by  it ;  and  that  she  considered  real  prosperity 
consisted,  not  in  the  favour  of  man,  but  of  God.  And 
then,  without  regarding  my  frequent  attempts  to  inter- 
rupt her,  or  h^ing  my  unmannerly  comments,  she 
proceeded  to  give  me  such  a  view  of  the  only  way  ap- 
pointed to  render  sinful  man  acceptable  to  God,  that 
notwithstanding  my  determined  wickedness,  I  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and 
its  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a  man ;  and  for 
a  moment  the  idea  passed  across  my  mind  that  I  would 
become  a  Christian  some  time  or  other.  But  the  thought 
was  momentary ;  my  convictions  passed  away  as  a  flash 
of  lightning  in  a  summer  evening ;  and,  jealous  of  my 
authority  as  a  husband,  I  broke  out  with  violence,  caUed 
my  wife  a  bigoted  fool,  and  walked  away  in  such  a  hu- 
mour as  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  describe. 

I  was  gloriously  sulky  at  dinner ;  and  my  sister  aug- 
mented my  ill-humour  by  whispering,  "  You  are  trem- 
bling,. I  see,  for  your  authority  as  a  husband." 

.  In  the  drawing-room,  after  dinner,  we  were  very  busy 
with  our  theatrical  arranffements,  and  the  question  arose 
with  the  two  actresses,  who  were  present,  respecting  the 
chaucter  of  Phebe ;  on  which,  Madame  de  Clarcie  ad- 
dressing Lady  Roxeter,  every  one  present  united  in  en- 
treating her  to  undertake  it.  She  disengaged  herself 
from  these  entreaties  by  saying  that  she  should  not  dis- 
grace them  by  her  gaucherie  j  and  then  suddenly  quit- 
ted the  room,  and  appeared  no  more  that  evening  in  the 
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drawing-room ;  but  I  sought  her  in  her  own  apartmentfli 
and  we  had  a  very  lively  discussion;  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  she  told  me  plainly  she  would  not  do  what  she 
thought  decidedlv  wrong :  though,  to  escape  my  anger, 
which,  she  added,  was  what  she  dreaded  more  than  Siat 
of  any  other  earthly  thing,  and  next  in  degree  to  tlie  re- 

S roaches  of  her  own  conscience.  We  parted  mutually 
issatisfied.  I  left  her  in  tears — ^hastened  to  my  sister- 
threw  my  five  guineas  into  her  lap — ^and  swore,  that,  if 
my  wife  would  not  grant  me  her  obedience,  she  should 
never  again  be  the  object  of  my  aifection. 

Hiere  was  from  that  time  for  many  long  month?,  as  it 
were  a  zone  of  ice  between  me  and  my  wife ;  and  though 
she  sometimes  endeavoured  to  melt  ^e  ice  by  hersmile& 
vet  those  forced  smiles,  proceeding  from  a  saddenea 
heart,  were  wholly  inefficient  even  to  thaw  the  bare  ex- 
terior of  the  hardened  surface. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  theatrical  preparations  went 
on,  and  we  had  several  dressed  rehearsals  preparatory 
to  our  public  nights,  when  we  expect^i  large  parties  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry.  Whether  Lady  Roxeter  was 
or  was  not  present  at  these  rehearsals  I  know  not,  and 
never  inquired.  I  was  too  busy  with  my  own  concerns, 
and  too  sullen  to  ask  questions;  but  I  was  somewhat 
curious  to  know  whether  she  would  honour  us  with  her 
company  at  the  public  representations.  But  fortune,  as 
I  profanely  said,  favoured  her  on  this  occasion  ;  for  Lady 
Daurien  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  required  the  imme- 
diate attendance  of  her  granddaughter,  who  set  off  di- 
rectly on  receiving  the  summons,  and  remained  several 
days  at  her  grandfather's. 

During  her  absence,  we  not  only  gave  two  admired 
representations  at  Hartlands,  but  we  undertook  to  repre- 
sent the  same  comedy  and  farce  in  th^  nearest  town,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  strolling  company  there,  which  had  lent 
us  some  assistance  in  our  exhibition  at  Hartlands ;  and 
we  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  a  bill  printed,  expressing 
such  and  such  characters  by  a  gentleman,  and  such  and 
such  by  a  lady  from  Dniry-Lane,  &c.  &c.;  my  sister, 
however,  having  the  prudence  to  employ  one  of  the 
London  ladies  in  her  place. 

It  was  the  day  aft^  this  bill  was  prmted  vet  some 
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days  stHl  before  the  exhibitkm  was  to  take  place,  that, 
in  riding  over  the  park,  I  saw  Lady  Roxeter's  carriage 
driving  in  from  her  grandfatiier's.  The  children  bad 
been  sent,  with  their  niurses,  to  fetch  her,  and  were  with 
her  ia  the  coach.  As  soon  as  ^e  saw  me,  she  stopt  the 
carriage,  and  alighted,  begging  me  to  do  the  same.  Her 
air  was  sad,  perhaps  the  more  so  from  the  impression  of 
the  scene  of  sickness  in  which  she  had  passed  the  few 
last  days,  but  she  appeared  composed  and  determined. 
She  looked,  as  I  before  observed,  like  one  who  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  the  performance  of  a  certain  duiy  at  all 
hazards.  I  would  have  passed  her  by  with  a  simple  in- 
quiry after  her  health ;  but  she  would  not  be  so  put  off. 
^I  am  particularly  anxious  to  speak  with  you,  my 
Lord,"  she  said :  "  t  request,  that  I  may  for  once  b« 
heard ;  I  have  something  of  importance  to  say." 

I  sprang  from  my  horse,  and  gave  the  bridle  to  my 
m)om,  and  stood  till  the  carriage,  &c,  had  passed  on. — 
She  then,  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm,  began  a  very 
earnest  and  affectionate  expostulation  with  me  on  whal 
I  was  about  to  do,  viz.  to  appear  in  public  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  stage-player.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  what 
she  said ;  every  reader  may  understand  wl^t  might  be 
urged  against  an  act  of  this  kind  in  any  man  calling 
himself  a  gentleman.  I  attempted  several  times  to  in- 
terrupt her ;  but  she  would  not  hear  me  till  she  had  said 
all  she  designed  to  say ;  and  then,  turning  from  me  with 
inimitable  grace,  and  wiping  away  those  tears  she  had 
endeavoured  to  repress,  she  indulged  an  agony  of  grief^ 
while  her  sobs  seemed  almost  to  choke  her. 

I  stood  like  a  fool ;  I  attempted  to  speak,  but  did  not 
succeed.  At  length,  rousing  myself  from  the  astonish- 
ment which  this  scene  had  excited,  "  Lady  Roxeter,"  I 
said,  "  you  are  jealous." 

*-No,"  she  replied,  "no,  Theodore,  I  am  not  jealous. 
Well  I  know  that  not  one  of  these  women  with  whom 
you  associate  possesses  that  place  in  your  aflfections 
which  your  wife  has.  You  may  be  cc^d  to  me ;  but  it 
is  not  because  any  other  woman  has  your  heart.  This 
I  know,  that  you  cannot  cease  to  honour  and  re^tectme 
untU  I  cease  to  deserve  that  honour  and  respecC." 

^  You  speak  with  confidence,  Lady  Roxeter,"  I  sftld. 
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«I  speak  as  I  feeV  slie  answered:  "I  amnot  jesr 

lous." 

"^  You  are  mistaken,"  I  replied ;  "  you  are  jealous,  and 
it  is  of  Madame  de  Claroie." 

Something  like  scorn  sat  upon  her  beautiful  lip,  which 
passed  away  immediately,  and  gave  way  to  a  milder 
expression.  "No,"  she  said,  '^I  am  not  jeialous  of  poor 
Madame  de  Clarcie ;  jealousy  and  pity  will  not  unite  in 
the  same  breast  I  pity  that  poor  woman,  and  1  wish 
her  welL  But  it  little  matters  what  I  feel;  only  this 
once  hear  me,  my  Theodore,  and  hearken  to  my  plead- 
ings:" and  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm  again,  and 
looked  at  me  earnestly. 

At  that  moment,  my  sister  and  a  party  of  ladies  ap- 
peared in  sight,  advancing  along  sin  avenue.  I  started 
from  Lady  Roxeter,  motioned  to  my  groom  to  lead  up 
my  horse,  mounted  in  all  speed,  and  tried  to  forget  aU 
that  my  e^ectionate  counsellor  had  said  to  me ;  neither 
did  I  permit  her  pleadings  to  have  any  effect  in  pre- 
venting my  appearance  in  public  in  the  character  of 
Charles  Siurface. 

And  now,  having  entered  somewhat  fully  on  the 
events  of  one  period  of  my  life,  I  must  pass  over  some 
succeeding  years  more  succinctly.  • 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  Lady  Roxeter  brought 
me  a  daughter,  whom  we  called  Laura ;  and  from  that 
time  for  many  years  I  scarcely  spent  two  months  toge- 
ther at  home.  I  visited  London,  Brighton,  Paris,  and 
other  gay  places ;  and,  when  at  home,  had  my  house 
overflowing  with  company.  But  my  fortune,  owing  to 
my  two  marriages,  being  almost  princely,  (for,  soon 
after  Laura's  birth,  Lady  Roxeter  came  to  her  whole 
fortune,  by  the  death  of  her  grandfather  and  grandmo- 
ther,) I  contrived  never  to  exceed  my  annual  income; 
though  perhaps  I  rather  owed  this  to  the  prudence  and 
moderation  of  Lady  Roxeter  than  to  my  own  care,  for  I 
spared  nothing  which  I  thought  might  minister  to  my 
personal  indulgence. 

In  the  mean  time  my  sister  commonly  moved  about 
with  me ;  having  no  other  settled  home  but  Hartlanda, 
where  she  never  liked  to  be  when  I  was  absent  Her 
0on  wBSBmty  soon  after  the  birth  of  Laura,  to  a  publio 
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lehool,  and  we  generaUy  saw  him  twice  a  3rear;  on 
which  occasions  I  never  failed  to  predict  that  he  would 
make  his  mother's  heart  ache ;  a  prediction  which  al- 
ways excited  her  mirth,  as  she  took  it  for  a  compliment 
to  the  boy's  spirit 

It  was  when  this  boy  was  in  his  eleventh  year.  Lord 
Bellamy  in  his  ninth,  Theodore  in  his  seventh,  and  Lau- 
ra in  her  sixth,  that  we  all  met  at  Hartlands :  after  I  had 
been  absent  on  the  Continent  for  many  months.  It  was 
the  Christmas  season,  and  my  sister  had  suggested  to 
me  that  I  ought  to  take  the  education  of  my  sons  under 
consideration.  "  As  to  Lord  Bellamy,"  she  said,  "  Uiere 
is  still  about  him  a  tendency  to  deformity,  and  he  would 
probably  be  made  a  laughing-stock,  at  a  public  school  i 
you  may  as  well  let  him  stay  at  home  with  his  stepmo- 
ther for  the  present,  and  learn  to  hem  cambric.  But  you 
must  not  suffer  our  noble  Theodore — your  own  boy — to 
be  ruined ;  you  must  be  steady,  brother,  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  let  him  go  from  home  immediately."  She  then 
mentioned  a  place  near  town,. where  Lord  Seaforth  had 
been  for  two  years,  and  promised  to  arrange  every  thing 
for  me  respecting  the  school  5  "  that  is,"  she  addw,  with 
a  smile,  "  if  I  could  make  his  doting  mother  consent  to 
part  with  him." 

This  conversation  took  place  on  our  journey  from 
town  to  Hartlands ;  and  I  promised  my  sister  that  I 
would  act  upon  her  suggestions. 

Lady  Roxeter  had  long  been  accustomed  to  see  me  go 
and  return  without  using  any  expressions  of  kindness  to- 
wards herself.  We  w^re,  indeed,  become  a  perfectly  fa- 
shionable hu^and  and  wife  j  though,  to  do  her  justice 
aJl  the  coldness  was  on  my  side.  I  felt  I  had  injured 
her,  and  her  presence  made  me  very  uncomfortable ;  but 
I  was  too  proud  to  betray  my  feelings.  Every  advance, 
therefore,^  which  she  made  towards  an  expression  of  af- 
fection was  met  with  indifference ;  and  all  her  kindness 
driven  back  upon  herself.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  more 
determinately  cruel  conduct  than  mine,  and  that  for 
such  a  succession  of  years  as  might,  it  would  be  thought, 
have  worn  out  the  affection  of  any  woman. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  Christmas  meeting,  there 
would  have  been  some  little  revivals  of  aifeetion ;  our 
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diiidren  would  have  drawn  us  a  little  nearer  to  each 
other :  for  there  never  were  two  finer  children  than 
TheoGore  and  Laura,  or  more  simple  and  amiahle  little 
creatures  than  they  were  at  that  time ;  had  1  not,  al- 
most immediately  on  my  arrival,  informed  Lady  Rox^ 
ter  that  it  was  my  determination  to  send  Tlieodore  to 
school.  "  He  is  a  fine  fellow.  Lady  Roxeter,"  I  said; 
^and,  so  far,  it  is  all  well.  But  he  must  now  leave 
home ;  women  do  not  know  how  to  manage  hoys— they 
make  perfect  milksops  of  them.  At  Theodore's  age,  I 
m3rself  should  have  ventured  to  mount  any  horse  in  my 
father's  stud,  and  could  out-hully  any  groom  in  his  sta- 
ble; and  that  was,  because  I  was  left  to  go  where  I 
would,  and  say  what  I  would,  and  had  no  kmd  of  petti- 
coat discipline  exercised  over  me.  To  school,  therefore, 
Theodore  must  go:  it  is  a  decided  thing;  and  my  sister 
takes  him  to  town  when  she  returns  vnth  Seafordi." 

Lady  Roxeter  was  mute  when  she  first  heard  this  de- 
cree ;  and  tiben,  when  able  to  speak,  she  begged  and  en« 
treated  for  a  little  delay;  suggested  other  plans,  and 
even  wept;  yea,  she  would  have  knelt,  I  am  sure,  had' 
there  been  a  chance  of  success. 

But  I  was  determined,  and  I  told  her  I  would  have  ^ 
the  management  of  my  own  son ;  adding,  that,  for  the 
present,  she  might  act  as  she  pleased  with  Lord  Bella- 
my; but  that  I  certainly  should  presently  interfere  in 
his  case  also,  and  should  send  him  to  a  public  school  as 
soon  as  his  health  was  sufficiently  strong :  in  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Helmly  might  teach  him  his  I^tin  accidence. 

Mr.  Helmly  was  not  present ;  for  I  should  have  in- 
formed my  reader  that  he  no  longer  resided  at  the  Hall, 
but  in  the  parsonage-house. 

"  Mr.  Helmly  has  begun  Latin  already  with  Augus- 
tus," said  Lady  Roxeter  ;♦ "  and  might  he  not  N^n  widi 
Theodore,  and  thus  preclude  the  necessity  of  his  leaving 
home  immediately  ?" 

"  We  will  not  discuss  that  matter  again.  Lady  Roxe- 
ter," I  replied :  "  the  point  has  been  once  determined ; 
it  shall  not,  therefore,  if  you  please,  be  agitated  again.*^ 
And  I  turned  to  my  sister  and  introduced  some  other 
subject. 

The  cold  and  haughty  manno'  in  which  this  matter 
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deeper  inipres8i<m  on  the  heart  of  Lady  Roxeter  than  the 
years  of  unkindneas  which  had  gone  before.  It  was  long 
after  that  period  before  she  had  recovered  herself  enough 
to  oideavour  even  to  smile  upon  me;  and  well  did  I 
deserve  this.  I  will  not  say  that  I  did  not  feel  it ;  but  I 
had  deprived  her  of  her  chief  earthly  enjoyment;  I  had 
stabbed  her  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  heart.  Her 
principal  delight,  since  her  arrival  at  Hartlands,  had  been 
derived  from  the  presence  of  her  children.  The  ardent 
love  With  which  Lord  Bellamy  had  returned  her  tender 
affection  had  awakened  the  warmest  feelings,  and  given 
her  the  purest  delight,  from  the  very  beginning ;  and 
her  nursery,  assur^y,  had  not  become  less  interesting 
when  the  presence  of  her  own  children  was  added  to 
that  of  her  stepson.  And  when  continual)y  repulsed 
and  chilled  by  my  cruel  conduct,  these  children  com^^ 
forted  her ;  and  she  found  a  delight,  beyond  all  that  the 
woiid  could  supply,  in  instructing  these  little  ones  in  the 
Way  of  piety ;  and  in  taking  them  with  her  to  survey 
her  favourite  flowers,  to  visit  the  lovely  scenes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hall,  and  to  call  upon  the  poor 
people* 

I  was  not,  indeed,  aware  of  the  subject  of  her  instruct 
tions  to  the  children ;  and,  had  I  known  it,  I  should  not 
have  approved  of  it:  but  I  felt  that  these  little  ones 
formed  her  chief  delight ;  and  it  wanted  not  much  dis- 
cernment to  perceive  that  they  were  of  importance  to 
her  comfort,  and  that  it  was  agony  to  part  with  Theo* 
dore. 

It  was  during  this  Christmas  vacation  that  I  thought 
I  first  saw  a  change  in  Mr.  Helmly.  Instead  of  bemg 
all  gaiety,  as  formerly,  Jie  Was  very  serious,  and  seemed 
evidently  to  have  something  preying  upon  his  mind. 
But  he  was  little  inclined  to  open  his  heart  to  me;  and 
t  was  too  proud  to  solicit  his  confidence.  But  my  sister 
hinted  that  Lady  Roxeter  had  won  him  over  to  her 
side ;  "  as,  no  doubt,"  added  she,  "  she  will  in^uence  all 
your  friends,  and  children  too,  if  she  is  permitted  to 
do  it"  '^ 

«« If  you  think  so,"  I  said,  "  we  will  send  Bellamy  to 
school  with  youj  soon  after  the  Midsummer  holidays ;  as 
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I  have  promised  that  he  shall  be  left  a  little  longer  with 
Lady  Roxeter,  I  will  not  now  depart  from  my  word." 

Theodore  was  sent  to  school  at  the  same  time  that 
my  sister  went  to  London  with  her  son ;  for  Seaforth's 
school  was  beyond  London  from  Hartlands:  but  I  did 
not  see  the  parting  between  the  mother  and  son ;  and 
he  was  kept  at  school  a  whole  year  without  comipff 
home ;  during  which  year,  Lord  Bellamy  was  left  with 
Lady  Roxeter,  and  was  really  grown  a  fine  boy ;  haying 
fldmost  lost  the  defect  in  his  form.  I  was  in  the  mean 
time  much  from  Hartlands,  for  the  truth  was,  that  I  had 
formed  acquaintance  about  town,  without  whom  I  could 
scarcely  exist ;  and,  although  I  was  miserable  with  these 
people,  I  was  more  so  without  them ;  for,  at  least,  they 
helped  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  my  own  wretched 
condition.  For,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  al- 
ready, I  am  convinced,  a  change  passed  on  my  heart  I 
was  not  even  then  dead  in  sin :  I  had  been  entirely  lo 
at  one  time  of  my  life ;  but  never  since  my  first  serious 
conversation  with  Lady  Roxeter.  From  that  period 
every  bad  action  had  been  followed  by  instant  conviction; 
and,  though  I  fought  long  and  hard,  desperatdy  hard, 
against  these  convictions ;  yet,  the  work  which  had  beea 
begun,  through  the  intervention  of  my  beloved  wif& 
still  went  on,  though  long  unseen  and  unsuspected.  And 
I  could  compare  my  experience  to  nothing  so  rradily  as 
to  some  mighty  bulwark,  which  appears  to  stand  in  un- 
diminished strength  for  years  after  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion has  begun  to  sap  its  foundation.  Yet  who  could 
have  believ^  that  I  was  actually  a  subject  of  divine  and 
gracious  interposition,  even  during  those  years  when  I 
seemed,  and  really  was  most  headstrong  in  the  ways  of 
wickedness? 

It  was  during  the  first  Christmas  vacation  after  Theo- 
dore had  been  a  year  at  school  that  we  all  met  again  at 
Hartlands,  and  then  I  signified  my  intention  of  sending 
Bellamy  to  school  with  Lord  Seaforth.  On  this  occasion, 
Mr.  Helmly,  no  doubt  being  urged  by  Lady  Roxeter, 
argued  the  point  most  vehemently  with  me.  He  stated, 
that  Lord  Bellamy  had  escaped  being  a  cripple  by  the 
most  tender  and  watchful  care  of  Lady  Roxeter  and  Dr. 
Simpson,  and  that  he  was  not  in  a  state  for  the  rough 
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treatment  which  he  must  experience  among  other  boys; 
and  when  he  found  that  his  arguments  would  not  pre- 
yail,  he  called  in  Dr.  Simpson  'to  corroborate  hi^  opi- 
nions ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  my  mind  was  made  up, 
Augustus  was  sent  with  Lord  Seaforth  and  Theodore 
to  their  respective  schools,  and  little  Laura  alone  left 
with  her  mother.  At  this  time  I  could  understand  no- 
thing of  the  state  of  Lady  Roxeter ;  her  manner  was 
almost  that  of  apathy.  She  never  departed  from  that 
politeness  which  she  had  acquired  from  education  and 
good  society;  but  she  was  extremely  silent,  and  was 
not  amused  by  company.  Her  mind  and  affections 
seemed  to  be  elsewhere  than  with  us.  Her  eyes  were 
very  red  with  weeping  the  day  the  children  went ;  but 
she  never  mentioned  their  names,  and  often  absented 
herself  from  the  company.  I  also  remarked  a  sort  of 
fbrmality,  and,  indeed,  an  appearance  of  cold  displea- 
sure, on  the  part  of  those  servants  who  were  at  all  oc- 
cupied about  Lady  Roxeter ;  and  I  found  that  when  I 
condescended  to  jest  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  lower 
classes  in  the  parish,  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
former  times,  without  any  regard  to  the  nature  or  ten- 
dency.of  my  jokes,  the  young  women,  and  younger  ser- 
vant maids  especially,  lookol  particularly  grave,  and 
even  displeased,  upon  me.  But  what  struck  me  most 
was,  that  I  saw  something  of  this  manner  in  Mr.  Helm- 
ly,  which  seemed  to  me  very  extraordinary. 

I  mentioned  this  to  my  sister,  who  replied,  that  she 
had  no  doubt  but  that  I^dy  Roxeter  was  making  her 
party  good  against  mine;  and  that,  when  Lord  Bella- 
my was  old  enough  to  support  her.  I  should  be  made 
to  feel  the  effects  of  these  underhand  dealings. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  at  any  rate  it  seems  that  Hartlands 
is  no  place  for  me;"  and  took  myself  off  post-haste  for 
London.  But  I  had  not  been  in  London  a  week,  when 
I  received' a  letter  to  say,  that  my  eldest  son  had  been 
knocked  doMm  in  ^n  uproar  at  schoolamong  the  boys, 
and  it  was  feared  was  most  materially  injured. 

He  had  received,  a  blow  on  the  knee  which  produced 
fever  from  excessive  pain.  On  receiving  this  informa- 
tion, I  sent  a  surgeon  from  town  to  the  boy ;  and,  as  I 
was  on  the  point  of  making  an  excursion  to  Brighton  for 
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a  few  days,  I  contented  myself  with  what  I  had  done* 
But  on  my  return  to  town  I  found  another  letter,  in- 
forming  me  that  the  fever  had  taken  an  alarming  turn, 
and  begging  me  instantly  to  come  and  see  my  child. 
But  thus  pressed,  I  could  not  decline  the  journey ;  and 
my  sister  accompanied  me,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
away  Lord  Seaforth. 

"  This  boy  will  be  a  cripple  after  all,"  I  said,  when  I 
ffot  into  the  carriage.  ^'1  wish  we  had  left  him  with 
Lady  Roxeter,  Juliana.  He  was  not  fit  for  a  public 
school.  And  yet  he  must  be  my  heir.  I  shall  be  blamed 
for  this  accident  I  am  well  assured." 

^  If  he  survives  this  fever,  and  all  his  other  aUmenti^ 
lie  must  be  your  heir  it  is  true,"  she  rejdied ;  ''but  the 
chances  are  now  much  against  him." 

When  arrived  at  Croydon,  where  the  school  was  si- 
tuated, I  instantly  saw,  by  the  grave  face  of  Mr.  Palmer, 
the  master,  that  things  were  very  bad  with  the  boy,  and, 
therefore  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  quite 
delirious.  But  I  was  a  little  startled  when  told  that  he 
had  called  so  vehemently  for  Lady  Roxeter,  that  it  had 
been  thought  necessary  to  inform  her,  and  that  it  was 
very  probable  she  might  be  with  us  in  a  few  hours. 

I  desired  to  be  taken  to  my  son,  and  my  sister  follow* 
ed  me  to  his  chamber.  We  found  him  in  a  strong  fever 
and  a  high  fit  of  delirium ;  a  nurse,  a  servant-maid,  and 
Mrs.  Palmer  being  in  attendance.  ''Here  is  your  papa 
and  your  aunt.  Lord  Bellamy,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer; 
"  your  dear  papa,  and  your  kind  aunt." 

"  No,  no,  not  dear,"  said  the  boy,  "  not  dear,  not  dear, 
not  lund.  Go,  papa,  go,"  he  said,  looking  wildly  at  me, 
"  and  take  my  cruel  aunt  away ;  and  bring  my  mamma 
— my  own  dear  mamma — bring  my  own  mamma." 

My  sister  and  I  stood  fixed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  and 
Mrs.  Palmer  said, "  Poor  little  dear,  he  is  always  calling 
for  his  mamma.  Sometimes  it  is  his  own  very  mamma 
he  wants,  and  sometimes  your  ipresgpA  lady,  my  Lord. 
We  cannot  always  tell  whom  he  means:  but  he  was 
like  one  wild  last  night,  when  the  nurse  told  him  that  his 
own  mamma  was  dead." 

it  seems  that  he  heard  these  last  words  of  Mrs.  Palmer, 
though  spoken  very  low;  and,  taming  hastily  to  heri 
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he  said,  ^  Did  you  say  that  mamma  was  dead  7  Then  1 
.know  who  killed  her.  Poor  mamma!  her  heart  was 
broken  when  Theodore  and  I  went  to  school.  And  you 
did  it,"  he  added,  looking  fiercely  at  his  aunt:  ''but  I 
knew  you  would  kill  her  when  I  was  sent  away.  You 
are  a  cruel  woman,  and  you  know  it." 

My  sister  gave  me  a  look,  in  which  rage  seemed  to 
struggle  with  that  self-command  which  is  habituaJ  with 
persons  in  a  certain  rank  of  life.  But  she  commanded 
her  voice  entirely  and  said,  "  Mrs.  Palmer,  we  must  ex- 
cuse the  poor  boy  now,  he  is  quite  beside  himself.  Was 
his  head  mjured  by  the  fall  ?"  And  she  proposed  that  we 
should  send  for  further  advice ;  acting  the  anxious  aunt 
with  a  nicety  which,  at  another  time,  would  have  made 
me  smile :  but  the  variety  of  painful  feelings  I  endured 
at  that  moment  were  such  as  would,  at  least  with  me, 
admit  of  no  dissembling.  I  stood,  with  my  arms  folded, 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  my  son ; 
who  continued  to  look  with  a  wild  sort  of  terror  on  my 
sister,  who  was  hovering  about  him  with  a  great  appear- 
ance of  concern.  I  was  beginning  almost  to  fear  that 
she  would  overact  her  part,  when  suddenly  the  whole 
countenance  of  the  poor  boy  changed  its  expression ;  his 
eyes  were  fixed  in  one  direction,  it  was  towards  the 
door ;  he  tried  to  raise  himself  in  the  bed ;  he  extended 
his  arms,  and,  the  next  moment,  lady  Roxeter  had  rush- 
ed into  them.  I  heard  a  few  words  only :  "  My  child ! 
my  darling !  my  own  Augustus !" — "  Mamma !  mamma ! 
my  own  mamma !"  and  then.  Lady  Roxeter,  looking 
round  her,  while  one  arm  still  embrac^  the  child,  she 
saw  me  and  my  sister,  neither  of  whom  she  had  before 
observed.  "  My  Lord,"  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
here." 

"  I  am  equally  pleased  to  see  your  Ladyship,"  I  replied, 
with  cold  politeness :  "  and  now  that  Lord  Bellamy  is  in 
such  good  hands.  Lady  Seaforth  and  I  might  as  well  re- 
turn to  town,  we  can  be  of  no  further  use  in  this  place ;" 
and  wishing  Mrs.  Palmer  a  good  morning,  I  walked  out 
of  the  room,  followed  by  my  sister. 

Lady  Roxeter  hastened  after  me  into  the  passage  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  said,  "  My  Lord,  will  jwu  not 
stay  a  few  minutes  1-^1  hope  you  are  not  displeased  at 
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my  eoming.    Stay  only  a  few  miniitea  |  I  bare  many 
things  to  say." 

*'  Displeased  P  I  repeated  (  ^  surely  your  Ladyship  ii 
at  liberty  to  do  as  3rou  thinlc  right  i  I  never  wirii  to  put 
a  force  on  your  incLinations." 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  unkindness  of  my  answer, 
but  said,  "  If  the  dear  boy  gets  better,  would  you  wish 
me  to  take  him  down  to  Hartlands  7" 

""  He  will  require  a  nurse  a  long  time,"  replied  Lady 
Seaforth;  *'ana,  certainly,  as  you  are  tiie  child's  cfw% 
mother y  you  are  the  fittest  person  to  have  the  care  of 
him.  Lady  Roxeter." 

^  My  ijotd,^^  returned  Lady  Roxeter,  ^  I  would  wisli 
to  have  my  directions  from  you :  you  are  the  fiither  of 
the  poor  child,  and  therefore  ou^t  to  say  what  your      ' 
wishes  are  respecting  him." 

^' After  what  I  have  just  heard.  Madam,"  I  replied^ 
"  after  having  been  told  by  the  boy  himself  that  he  has 
no  regsurd  for  me,  and  actually  detests  his  aunt,  I,  of 
course,  should  not  think  of  interfering :  it  seems  tiiat  he 
considers  you  to  be  his  real  mother^  and  to  you,  there- 
fore, I  commit  him." 

''Poor  child!"  she  exclaimed,  lifting  up  her  lovely 
eyes;  "and  does  he  consider  me  as  his  real  mother  I 
]Eieloved  child !  and  am  I  not  so?  Did  I  not  become  his 
mother  when  I  Joined  my  hand  and  gave  my  heart  to 
his  father  ? — that  heart,  my  Lord,"  she  added,  ''  which 
is  still  devoted  to  you,  and  has  never  undergone  a 
change." 

''Perhaps  not,''  I  answered,  coolly:  "bni,  at  least,  I 
cannot  feel  mysdf  obliged  to  those  who  have  set  my  son 
against  me,"  and  I  was  about  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  ex- 
planation with  Lady  Roxeter,  which  explanation  might 
most  probably  have  tended  to  a  reconciliation ;  when  my 
sister  interfered,  and  threw  me  again  upon  my  haughty 
reserve,  by  whispering,  "  If  you  are  going  to  have  a 
scene,  excuse  my  remaining  here  to  see  you  make  yomv 
self  ridiculous.  Have  you  any  commands  for  town?  I 
shall  be  off  with  Seaforth  m  a  few  minutes," 

"I  am  at  your  service,  Lady  Seaforth,"  I  answered ; 
and  I  bowed  very  politely  to  my  wife,  and  walked  oft 
handing  my  sister  down  the  staira. 
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The  next  news  I  heard  of  Lord  Bellamy  was,  thai 
ie  was  at  Hartlscnds  with  Lady  Roxeter ;  and  that  he 
waa  Well,  as  far  as  referred  to  his  fever,  but  sufiermg 
much  from  his  knee.  I  will  not  say  but  that  I  had  some 
qualms  of  conscience  on  the  occasion ;  for  the  child  cer^ 
tainly  had  never  been  fit  for  a  public  school.  But  my 
mind  was  immediately  after  this  diverted  from  these 
thou^ts  by  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  of  a  very 
i^lendid  diplomatic  situation  on  the  Continent.  I  sliul 
not  say  in  what  court.  This  offer  I  immediately  ac- 
cepted, and,  as  the  business  was  urgent,  set  off  without 
loss  of  time;  having  previously  arranged  with  Lady 
Seaforth  to  follow  me  with  a  suitable  establishment  and 
equipage. 

r  had  been  more  hurt  by  what  had  passed  during  the 
ddirium  of  Lord  Bellamy  than  I  had  chosen  to  confess : 
uevertiieless,  my  feelings  at  that  time  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  lead  me  to  acquiesce  more  willingly  to -a  propo- 
sal of  my  sister,  viz.  &at  we  should  take  Lord  Seaforth 
with  us,  and  my  son  Theodore,  that  they  might  acquire 
the  polite  languages  of  the  Continent ;  and  that  we  should 
procure  an  elegant  classical  scholar  as  a  tutor  for  these 
boys.  ^  I  cannot  think,"  said  she,  "  that  after  this  acci- 
dent Lord  Belkmy  is  ever  likely  to  be  reared :  in  that 
case,  it  will  be  of  great  importance  to  you  to  retain  the 
Infections  of  Theodore,  which  could  not  be  if  he  were 
left  with  his  mother ;  for  you  saw  how  she  had  worked 
an  her  stepson,  and,  of  course,  she  will  have  much  more 
influence  on  her  own  son.  And,  therefore,  I  consider 
that  common  policy  ought  to  lead  you  to  this  measure." 

Thus  this  cruel  plan  was  determined  upon.  Theodore 
was  sent  for  from  school:  a  tutor  was  obtained,  and, 
within  a  few  months,  I  found  myself  established  with 
my  suite  in  a  princely  style,  in  a  certain  capital  on  the 
Continent,  the  name  of  which  my  reader  will  permit  me 
to  omit. 

Lord  Bellamy  was  ten  years  old  when  I  left  England; 
and  I  remained  abroad,  though  not  always  in  the  same 
court,  till  he  had  entered  his  twenty-second  year;  Theo- 
dore, at  that  period,  being  in  his  nineteenth,  and  Laura 
In  her  eighteenth  year. 

Theodore  and  Lord  Seaforth  had  finished  their  eduea- 
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tion  in  a  uniTersity  in  Gennany ;  at  that  time  rendered 
fashionable  by  a  son  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  England 
having  been  made  a  member  of  it.  And,  alSiough  I  was 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  morals  of  my  son,  I  was 
very  much  flattered  by  the  universal  success  which  he 
met  with  in  society.  He  was  an  uncommonly  fine 
young  man;  his  tsdents  were  superior,  his  manners 
graceful,  and  his  accomplishments  of  the  first  order. 
The  only  thing,  however,  which  I  did  not  quite  TeUsh 
in  him  was,  that  he  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of 
determination  of  character ;  a  quality  which  my  sister 
had  sometimes  attributed  to  his  mother ;  not  considenng, 
that,  when  properly  directed,  this  steadfastness  is^  per- 
haps, one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  human  mind.  And 
true  indeed  it  was  that  Lady  Roxeter  had  displayed  a 
firnmess  throughout  her  whole  conduct,  and  a  strength 
of  purpose,  which  I  believe  has  been  rarely  equalted| 
an^  perhaps,  never  excelled,  by  any  of  her  sex. 

This  firnmess,  however,  of  my  son  had  not  been  pro- 
perly directed ;  and  therefore,  of  course,  was  injurious, 
and  produced  those  effects  I  did  not  approve.  For  I  was 
myself  advancing  in  iife,  being  in  my  forty-fifth  year, 
when  I  thought  of  returning  to  Enffland ;  and  beginning 
to  feel  more  than  I  could  have  wi^ed  the  efi^ts  of  the 
very  gay  life  which  I  had  hitherto  led.  My  self-disappro- 
bation was  also  beginning  to  make  me  very  uneasy,  and 
many  parts  of  my  life  began  to  appear  to  me  as  very 
disgraceful :  for,  although  I  have  not  said  much  on  thu) 
subject,  I  had  drunk  the  cup  of  what  the  world  oaJls 
pleasure  to  its  very  dregs.  I  had  tasted  of  every  plea- 
sure which  the  world  could  bestow ;  and  I  was  wearied 
though  not  satisfied,  and  out  of  humour  with  others,  be- 
cause I  was  angry  with  myself. 

I  have  little  to  say  of  what  was  passing  at  Hartlands 
during  my  absence  on  the  Continent.  Wi3i  Lady  Roxe- 
ter I  had  long  ceased  to  correspond :  but  she  wrote  fre- 
quently to  her  son.  I  heard,  however,  of  no  changes  of 
consequence.  Mr.  Helmly  had  offended  me  by  a  letter, 
in  which  he  had  ventured  to  expostulate  with  me  on  my 
neglect  of  Lady  Roxeter,  soon  after  I  had  become  an 
ambassador.  I  had  not  answered  his  letter;  and  my 
steward  never  entered  into  any  thing  but  businese.    1^ 
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therefore,  knew  little  of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  at  home,  when  I  landed  in  England,  and  sent  for- 
ward  to  give  notice  of  my  speedy  return  to  the  seat  of 
my  fathers. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  tlie  end  of  August,  in  the 

year  seventeen  hundred  and ,  when  his  Excellency 

the  Earl  of  Roxeter,  with  his  sister,  Lady  Seaforth,  Lord 
Seaforth,  her  son,  and  the  honourable  Mr.  Westfield, 
the  son  of  Lord  Roxeter,  in  a  splendid  barouche,  fol- 
lowed by  I  know  not  how  many  Abigails  and  valets,  in 
travelling-carriages,  entered  the  rural  street  of  Hart- 
lands;  while  the  bells  sounded  from  the  steeple  of  the 
church,  and  the  little  boys  of  the  village  ran  shouting 
before  the  cavalcade  to  open  the  park  gates.  I  had  tried 
to  keep  up  my  spirits  during  the  day ;  but  with  so  littie 
success,  that  I  perceived  the  eyes  of  adl  my  ccmipanions 
by  turns  fixed  upon  me,  as  if  inquiring  what  was  pass- 
fflg  in  my  mind.  ;  As  we  approached  Hartlands,  these 
unpleasant  feelings  increased,  and  I  really  trembled 
when  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  Hall  door. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  old  butler,  attended  by 
two  footmen,  with  whose  physiognomies  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted. The  first  circumstance  which  struck  me,  on 
entering  the  Hall,  was  the  countenance  of  the  butler. 
He  welcomed  me,  indeed ;  but  not  with  a  smile — not 
even  a  forced  smile. 

^  Is  all  weU,  Morris?"  I  said,  as  I  advanced. 

^  Quite  so,  my  Lord,"  was  his  laconic  answer ;  add- 
ing, '*  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  time  has  laid  his  hand  so 
lightly  on  you,  my  Lord."    He  bowed  and  I  passed  on. 

Mr.  Helmly  was  the  next  person  whom  I  met.  He 
was  much  aged  since  I  had  seen  him.  He  had  lost  his 
vivacity.  He  seemed  affected  on  beholding  me.  His 
lip  trembled ;  but  he  assumed  an  easy  air ;  yet  I  saw 
that  it  was  assumed.  My  son  was  by  my  side ;  he  re- 
cognised him  immediately;  his  eye  brightened  at  the 
sight  of  him :  he  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  inner  hall, 
through  which  was  the  entrance  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  said,  ^  My  Lord,  Lady  Roxeter  and  Lord  Bellamy 
are  within ;  shall  I  lead  you  to  them?" 

^Certainly"  I  said^  aflRscting  ease;  "why  dont  they 

emoit  to  receive  v»T^ 
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Mr.  Hdmly  made  no  'answer,  but  hastening  to  tih6 
door  of  the  drawing  room,  threw  it  open,  and  annoimced 
me  and  my  son. 

Theodore  had  been  tanght  to  suspect  and  fear  his  mo- 
ther; he  rather,  therefore,  lingered  behind  me  than 
pressed  forward.  The  door  being  open,  Lady  Roxeter 
appeared.  She  was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  struggling  wi£  a  sort  of  faintness;  her 
daughter  was  on  one  side  of  her,  and  Lord  Bellamy  on 
the  other.  One  glance  showed  me  that  Lady  Roxeter 
was  less  changed  by  time  than  either  myself  or  my  sis- 
ter ;  in  fact,  she  was  younger  than  either  of  us  by  seve- 
ral years.  She  was  still  a  beautiful  woman. .  She  aroee 
as  soon  as  she  perceived  that  I  had  entered,  but  seem- 
ed to  await  some  signal  from  me  to  know  how  she  was 
to  meet  me.  I  advanced ;  I  saluted  her  politely,  and 
paid  her  a  compliment  on  her  appearance.-^How  this 
scene  would  have  passed  off,  and  whether  she  would 
have  been  able  to  have  preserved  her  composure,  had  I 
been  the  only  person  she  had  to  receive,  I  know  not; 
for  she  had  scarcely  had  time  to  admit  my  cold  saluta- 
tion, than  her  attention  was  fixed  upon  her  son,  who 
was  stepping  forwards  to  address  her ;  and,  throwing 
herself  into  his  arms,  she  yielded  to  a  flood  of  tears; 
leaving  us  to  place  what  interpretation  we  chose  on  this 
burst  of  feelinff.  For  a  moment  I  could  think  only  of 
my  wife ;  and  I  verily  believe,  that,  had  not  my  sister 
and  her  son  entered  at  that  crisis,  I  should  have  em- 
braced her,  pressed  her  to  my  heart,  and  begged  her 
pardon  for  aU  my  past  oflfences. — But  the  keen  eye  of 
my  sister  was  upon  me ;  and  my  pride  recovering  the 
power  it  had  lost  for  a  moment,  I  resolved  not  to  seek 
any  reconciliation :  for  I  always  affected  to  say  that  we 
had  never  quarrelled,  and  that,  if  we  were  shy  and  dis- 
tant, it  was  by  mutual  consent,  and  only  what  many  fa* 
shionable  people  were  accustomed  to. ,  I,  however,  se^ 
cretly  resolved  that  I  would  be  more  polite  and  attentive 
to  Lady  Roxeter  than  I  had  formerly  been ;  and,  m 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I  said, ,"  Let  me  beg  you, 
dear  Lady  Roxeter,  not  to  agitate  yourself.  We  are  all 
met  together  after  a  long  separation;  let  us  be  joyful; 
we  will  have  no  tears."    And  I  turned  to  my  daughter 
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wckd  gave  her  a  paternal  ranbrace,  though  I  had  scarcely 
yet  seen  her  features ;  and,  stretching  my  hand  to  Lord 
B^amy,  whose  figure  I  then  for  the  first  time  observed 
attentivdiy,  I  add«l,  that  I  had  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
him  again  afler  so  long  an  absence*  I  know  not  how 
my  sister  and  Lady  Roxeter  met ;  for  my  eyes  could 
only  move  from  my  daughter  to  my  eldest  son,  and 
from  my  eldest  son  to  my  daughter  as  they  stood  per- 
plexed and  confused  before  me,  hardly  knowing  how  to 
conduct  themselves  towards  relations  whom  they  evi- 
dently dreaded  more  than  they  were  inclined  to  love. 

I  was,  however,  quite  delighted  with  tiie  appearance 
of  Laura.  She  was  a  lovely  young  creature — really 
beautiful,  and  elegant  in  the  extreme.  But  she  seemed 
almost  afraid  to  look  up ;  and  her  timidity  gave  a  sort 
of  coldness  to  her  manner,  which  a  little  mixture  with 
the  world  would,  I  judged,  have  enabled  her  to  have 
thrown  off.  But,  much  as  I  was  delighted  with  her,  I 
was  as  much  hurt  by  the  appearance  of  Lord  Bellamy. 
He  had  never  recovered  the  injury  he  had  received  at 
school.  His  knee  had  become  stiff,  and  one  limb  was, 
in  consequence,  contracted.  Indeed  his  whole  person 
had  acquired  that  appearance  of  distortion  which  was 
feared  and  anticipate  from  his  infancy.  His  stature 
was  lower  than  the  common  standard :  notwithstanding 
which,  his  face  was  such  a  one  as  it  seemed  hardly  pos- 
sible to  have  spoiled.  His  eyes  were  brilliant,  and  his 
features  perfectly  regular.  Had  he  not  been  so  cruelly 
injured  in  infancy,  he  would  have  equalled  in  person,  if 
not  surpassed  his  brother  Theodore.  However,  the  un- 
easiness and  anxiety  he  seemed  to  experience,  while  un- 
der my  gaze,  did  not  contribute  to  the  agreeableness  oC 
his  physiognomy.  Never,  surely,  was  a  family  meeting, 
after  so  long  an  absence,  so  unelisy  to  every  individual ; 
though  there  was  certainly  a  wish  on  all  sides  to  pass 
things  off,  at  least,  without  what  my  sister  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  a  scene.  Theodore  was  dull  and  re- 
strained ;  Lord  Bellamy  and  Laura  silent  and  sad ;  Lady 
Roxeter  less  able  to  command  herself  than  I  had  almost 
ever  seen  her :  for,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  she  was 
particularly  hurt  by  ihe  embarrassed  manner  of  her  son 
towards  herself.    Mr.  Helmly  was  trying^o  conceal  his 
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displeafliure  tinder  a  careleBs  air;  and  my  sister,  well  ai 
I  thought  I  understood  her,  playuig  a  part  which  seemed 
to  me  utteliy  inexplicable :  for  she  was  actually  showing 
off  the  affectionate  sister  to  Lady  Roxeter,  and  the  ten* 
der  aunt  to  Laura;  while  her  son,  after  having  looked  at 
my  daughter  with  considerable  attention,  availed  hinh 
self  of  the  first  move  to  place  himself  by  her  side,  and 
endeavour  to  engage  her  in  conversation ;  a  manoeuvre 
which  evidently  displeased  her  elder  brother,  who  at* 
tached  himsdf  as  closely  to  her  left  side  as  Lord  Sea* 
forth  did  to  her  right  How  We  got  through  that  even- 
ing, I  cannot  say ;  but  it  went  heavUy  enough.  The 
next  day,  however,  brought  us  relief^  by  the  arrival  oi 
several  persons  whom  Lady  Seaforth  had  very  provi* 
dentially  engaged  to  follow  us  immediately  from  town; 
and  then  we  did  better,  and  each  of  us  seemed  more  at 
our  ease. 

I  could  not,  however,  be  many  hours  at  Hartlandf 
without  perceiving  that  there  was  a  strong  party  against 
me ;  in  fact,  that  there  was  not  a  virtuous  or  feeling  per' 
son  in  the  neighbourhood  who  did  not  detest  me.  bis- 
tant,  and  habitually  haughty  as  I  had  long  been  to  my 
wife,  I  had  always  used  myself  to  speak  familiarlv  to 
every  other  female  who  would  bear  it  from  me ;  and,  by 
this  conduct,  I  had  formerly  excited  a  very  improper ' 
spirit  among  the  daughters  of  the  cottagers  and  tenants 
at  Hartlands,  and.  no  doubt,  done  an  immense  deal  of 
mischief  there;  I  had  the  same  habits  with  the  female 
servants  of  the  family :  I  was,  therefore,  much  struck  by 
the  grave  and  discreet  manner  of  a  servant-maid  whom 
I  met  with  by  chance,  and  employed  to  carry  a  messace 
to  the  butler.  This  young  woman,  on  bein^  familiarly 
addressed  with  a  tap  on  her  cherry  cheek,  evmced  a  sort 
of  silent  contempt  of  me,  which  I  could  ill  endure.  In 
the  village,  and  at  the  farms,  wherever  I  called  during 
my  morning  walk,  I  was  received  with  cold  reserve; 
not  a  single  smile  was  bestowed  upon  me ;  and  the  ten* . 
ant's  wives,  whom  I  had  known  from  a  child,  all  an- 
swered  me  gravely,  and  as  briefly  as  civility  would  per- 
mit. Thomas  Jewries  passed  me  in  the  park,  witn  a 
very  formal  bow;  and  my  old  gardener  and  steward 
were  as  silent  as  possible,  though  I  could  not  say  they 
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were  deficfoit  in  respect  I  bore  this  pretty  well  tffi 
Mr.  Melmly  joined  me  in  the  shrubbery ;  and,  obserring 
a  certain  sort  of  constraint  in  him  also,  I  broke  out,  and 
adced  him  what  had  taken  them  all*  "  You  all  look,"  I 
said,  ^  88  if  it  were  a  sin  to  smile — as  if  you  were  so 
many  monks  of  the  Chartteux;  or  were  all  going  to  be 
executed  to-morrow.  Is  this  the  way  I  am  to  be  received 
in  my  own  domains  after  an  absence  of  ten  years  V* 

"  They  that  sow  tares  in  their  fields,  my  Lord,"  he 
replied,  g^vely,  <^  cannot  expect  to  gather  wheat.  Can 
you  suppose  that  we  can  rejoice  to  see  you,  and  wel- 
come you  to  your  home,  when  we  cannot  expect  any 
benefits  from  your  return  ?" 

I  was  mute  with  amazement,  and  thus  gave  him  op* 
portunity  to  proceed.  And  he  did  go  on,  in  good  earnest ; 
and  paused  not  till  he  had  probed  me  to  the  quick  ^ 
t^ng  upon  him  a  tone  of  authority  which  I  could  not 
resist. 

Were  I  to  repeat  all  he  said,  word  for  word,  I  might 
fill  volumes ;  I  must  therefore,  content  myself  with  giving 
the  heads  of  his  aiscourse.  He  began,  by  saying  that 
he  pitied  me,  though  he  blamed  me,  and  pitied  me  the 
more,  because  he  had  brought  me  up  in  contempt  of  re- 
ligion ;  a  sin,  he  added,  the  remembrance  of  which  had 
imbtttered  many  of  the  past  years  of  his  life.    He  then 

groceeded  to  say  that  he  had  been  brought  to  a  sense  of 
is  sin,  and  to  a  feeling  of  the  extreme  wickedness  of  his 
past  life,  not  so  much  by  the  precepts,  as  by  the  blame- 
less and  lovely  example  of  piety  exhibited  by  Lady 
Roxeter — "the  woman,  my  Lord,"  he  continued,  "whom 
you  have  despised,- neglected,  insulted,  and  perseveringly 
ill  treated  for  many  years." 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  Helmly,"  I  said,  when  I  could  speak ;  for 
my  indignation  had  almost  choaked  me ;  "  say  at  once 
all  you  have  on  your  mind,  and  then  permit  me  to  bid 
you  adieu;  for  1  imagine  that,  after  this  interview,  it 
will  be  quite  as  well  for  us  to  consider  each  other  as 
strangers ;  for,  be  assured  that  I  never  will  hold  inter- 
course with  any  person  who  interferes  between  me  and 
my  wife." 

"A  good  resolution,  my  Lord,"  he  replied,  calmly; 
**and  I  trust  you  will  adhe*^  to  it.    IWsraiss  the  whole 
IV.  2  T 
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tribe  of  meddlers,  and  then  the  good  work  of  reconcilis* 
tion  will  be  sp^ily  accomplished  between  you  and 


peace  restored  to  that  noble  family  in  which,  haying  no 
children  of  my  own,  my  heart  is  entirely  bomid  up." 

I  took  no  notice  of  the  generous  turn  of  this  speech, 
but  ask^  him  whether  he  thought  it  a  likely  means  to 
induce  me  to  be  cordial  with  L^dy  Roxeter,  even  sup- 
posing, I  added,  that  I  had  quarreUed  with  her,  to  hint 
to  me  that  she  had  deprived  me  of  the  affection  of  every 
old  friend  I  had  in  the  world.  "  What,"  I  asked,  "is the 
meaning  of  all  the  solemn  faces  I  have  seen  to  day,  Mr. 
Helmly,  if  Lady  Roxeter  has  not  been  setting  every  one 
against  me?" 

"The  meaning,  my  Lord,  is  this,"  he  replied,  "that, 
since  you  left  us,  which  is  ten  years,  a  new  generation 
has  risen  up  at  Hartlands;  children,  whom  you  left, 
nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  of  age,  are  now  men  and  w<y 
men,  acting  their  part  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  influencing 
their  parents  more  or  less.  These  children  have  all  been 
brought  up  under  the  eye  and  control  of  Lady  Roxeter: 
she  established  a  village  schoolmaster  and  mistress,  years 
ago ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  there  have  not  been'ten 
days  in  each  year  since  you  left  us,  in  which  she  has 
not  visited  these  schools.  Her  mode  of  instruction  is 
peculiarly  happy,  and  it  has  been  abundantly  blessed. 
If,  therefore,  she  is  bound  up  in  the  hearts  of  all  these 
children,  and,  through  them,  in  the  hearts  of  their  pa- 
rents, can  you  wonder,  my  Lord,  can  you  be  surprised, 
or  can  you  ask,  wherefore  you  are  not  received  as  you 
expect^  to  be?  Such  an  influence  as  that  of  lAdy 
Roxeter,  acting,  year  after  year,  in  a  village  like  this, 
must  have  a  powerful,  an  irresistible  effect;  an  eflfect 
which  you  will  vainly  try  to  resist ;  and  especially  as 
Lord  Bellamy,  having  been  entirely  brought  up  by  your 
lady,  is,  through  the  divine  blessing,  as  steadfastly  fixed 
in  the  way  of  what  is  right  as  his  mother  can  possi- 
bly be." 

"Well,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
thisy  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  is,  that  Lady  Roxeter 
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and  Lord  Bellamy  are  to  rule  every  thing ;  and  that  I 
am  to  be  a  complete  cipher  in  my  family  and  on  my 
own  estate :  all  of  which  would  be  perfectly  well,  if  I 
could  but  consent  to  become  a  mere  puppet  dancing  on 
the  wires  of  female  influence ;  which  you,  my  worthy 
friend,  seem  to  have  been  for  some  years  past.  But,  as 
I  am  not  disposed,  at  present,  to  be  quite  so  submissive, 
you  must  permit  me  to  wish  you  a  very  good  morning ; 
and,  if  you  will  add  to  the  benefits  already  bestowed  on 
me,  henceforward  to  forget  the  road  between  the  Hall 
and  the  parsonage,  I  shall  consider  that  the  conversation 
of  this  morning  has  had  the  most  agreeable  and  happy 
effect."  So  saying,  I  took  off  my  hat,  made  a  low  bow, 
and  walked  off  in  all  speed,  leaving  my  old  tutor  to  his 
own  cogitations. 

Thus  another  sacred  tie  was  broken  by  me ;  but  my 
career  was  to  be  short ;  all  was  hastening  on  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe. I  was  soon  to  see  the  effects  of  my  wicked- 
ness: that  they  were  not  more  fatal  was,  I  believe, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  to  be  attributed  to  this  cir- 
cumstance; that  I  could  not  suffer  alone;  I  Could  not 
have  been  made  more  miserable  than  I  was,  without 
having  partakers  in  my  sufferings,  among  those  Who 
had  not  deserved  the  chastisements  I  had  so  justly  in- 
curred. 

I  saw  no  more,  for  some  time,  of  Mr.  Helmly,  as  may 
be  supposed ;  but  I  failed  not  to  repeat  all  he  had  said  to 
me  to  my  sister,  who  made  light  of  it,  saying,  '^  The 
man's  head  is  turned ;  they  are  all  a  set  df  bigots  toge- 
ther; and  they  have  lived  in  solitude  till  they  mSae 
mountains  of  mole-hills.  If  they  would  let  you  and 
Lady  Roxeter  alone,  you  would  do  vastly  well ;  you  are 
as  easy  and  as  happy  a  pair  as  any  I  ever  saw ;  a  per- 
fect pattern  of  matrimonial  felicity.  What  would  the 
old  man  require?  But  he  is  a  bachelor,  and  like  all 
other  old  bachelors,  has  very  ridiculous  ideas  of  matri- 
mony." She  then  turned  the  conversation,  and  made 
a  proposal  which  did  not  surprise  me,  neither  did  it  dis- 
please me ;  it  was  on  the  part  of  her  son  for  Laura. 

Lord  Seaforth  was  equal  in  rank  to  me.  His  estate 
had  been  wonderfully  improved  by  4he  long  minority; 
and  I  could  not  see  thatl^ura  could  do  better,    I  there- 
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fore  closed  with  the  proposal  at  oace,  and  whJioiit  sny 
referoice  to  I^y  Roxeter ;  and  it  was  agreed  between 
U8  thai  Lord  Seaforth  shoiikL  endeavour  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  my  daughter ;  there  being  np  doubt  ear 
tertained  of  his  success.  Lady  Seaforth  also  pr(^)osed 
to  go,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  her  son's  house  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county ;  at  which  time  I  foresaw  that  circumstances 
would  call  me  to  town ;  and  I  meant  to  pay  Lady  Rox- 
eter the  compliment  of  taking  her  witiii  me,  that  the  , 
world  might  see  what  an  easy  and  happy  couple  we 
were :  for,  although  I  tried  to  put  a  good  face  upon  it,  I 
began  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  my  character  as  a  care- 
less husband.  I  also  wished  to  have  my  beautiful  daugh- 
ter introduced  at  court ;  and,  as  Lord  Bellamy  did  not 
choose  to  die,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  him  any  longer  m  the  back-ground. 

It  was  an  object,  however,  to  me  to  make  Hartlands 
as  gay  as  possible  while  we  remained  there :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  we  filled  our  house,  and  assembled  a 
variety  of  persons,  selected  chiefly  fof  their  powers  of 
giving  amusement. 

In  this  gay  and  heterogeneous  society,  Lady  Roxeter 
preserved  her  usual  calm  and  dignified  deportment ;  ne- 
ver making  her  appearance  till  me  hour  of  dinner,  and 
frequently  leaving  us  for  an  hour  or  more  when  we  wee 
set  down  to  cards.  As  to  her  daughter,  she  harcUy  ever 
left  her  mother's  side ;  and,  when  obliged  so  to  do,  I  ob- 
served that  ^e  always  attached  herself  to  her  elder  bro- 
ther. She  even  woiUd  be  handed  by  him  to  dinner;  and 
when  I  eipostulated  with  her  on  the  singularity  of  this 
behaviour,  which  I  did  in  a  playful  way,  she  answered, 
that  she  did  not  know  before  that  it  was  rude  to  give 
her  hand  to  a  relation,  and  would  not,  therefiwre,  repeat 
the  offence. 

I  was  not  aware  that  she  thus  intended  to  extend  the 
prohibiticm  to  Lord  Seaforth,  her  cousin ;  and  I  perceiv- 
ed, when  she  pleaded  this  my  command  as  an  excuse  for 
not  being  handed  to  dinner  by  Lord  Seaf<»rth,  that  I 
had  not  quite  so  simple  a  person  to  deal  with  in  hbxm. 
as  I  had  supposed.  Still,  however,  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
quite  understood  her;  I  therefore  resolved  to  cultivate 
my  acquaintance  with  her,  and  try  to  attach  he^  to  my- 
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self;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  bought  her  a  beautiful 
horse,  and  invited  her  to  ride  out  with  me.  She  seem^ 
to  be  pleased;  and,  though  she  was  rather  reserved 
during  our  first  few  excursions,  I  soon  found  the  means 
of  rendering  her  communicative. 

One  morning,  while  walking  our  horses  under  the 
shade  of  an  avenue  in  the  park,  I  resolved  to  try  her 
feelings  as  they  regarded  me  and  her  mother;  and  I 
said,  "  Laura,  you  expected,  no  doubt,  to  find  in  me  a 
harsh  father :  the  world,  I  hear,  gives  me  a  bad  charac- 
ter, both  as  a  father  ana  as  a  husband." 

"Does  it,  papa?"  she  answered:  "I  did  not  know  it 
But  we  must  not  mind  what  the  world  says,  when  we 
are  conscious  that  we  don't  deserve  its  reproaches." 

"  Does  she  mean  to  be  very  severe  under  a  gentle  as- 
pect ?"  thought  I,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to  answer. 
^  Do  you  think,  Laura,"  I  asked,  "  that  I  do  deserve  this 
character?" 

"No,  papa,"  she  replied,  with  apparent  simplicity; 
"  though  there  is  one  thing  I  have  considered :  perhaps 
people  thought  it  odd  that  you  should  have  left  mamma 
with  me  and  Lord  Bellamy  at  home  when  you  went 
abroad,  and  the  story  might  originate  from  that;  be- 
cause people  could  not  know  that  it  was  mamma's  choice 
to  stay,  on  account  of  my  brother's  health." 

I  was  more  and  more  puzzled ;  I  looked  keenly  at  her. 
"  Is  she  designing,"  I  thought,  "  or  quite  simple  ?  I  would 
give  something  to  know  this. — Did  your  mother  tell  you 
tiiat  it  was  her  choice  to  stay  at  home,  Laura?"  I  asked. 

She  turned  her  full  face  to  me,  and  looked  as  if  sur- 
prised at  the  question ;  and  then  answered,  "  Why,  papa. 
1  know  you  would  not  have  left  her  if  she  hadnot  wished 
to  stay.  I  must  think  you  very  unkind  to  have  such  an 
idea." 

"O,"  thought  I,  "you  can  reason,  and  put  two  things 
together,  though  you  are  dimpled,  and  have  coral  lips 
and  dove's  eyes.  I  must  mind  what  I  am  about  with 
you,  I  see."  And  then  I  carelessly  said,  "  But  did  you, 
and  your  mamma,  and  Lord  Bellamy,  never  wish  to 
join  me  abroad  ?" 

"  We  wanted  to  see  you,  and  Theodore  also,"  she  an- 
swered; "but  we  were  very  happy!  O,  very  happy! 
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•U  my  life  has  been  bappy,papa:  we  hare  had  so  loa&y 
pleasures  I  and  mamma  was  bo  kind !" 

"  WelL"  I  said,  "  and  what  were  your  pleasures?" 

"  We  lived  very  quietlv,  papa.  You  know  the  room 
which  opens  on  the  wildemessi  arwe  call  our  ik>wer« 
garden,  where  we  can  see  the  south  dingle,  and  the  wa- 
terfall, and  the  temple,  and  the  woods — ^there  mamma 
used  to  live ;  and  the  small  room  beyond  it  was  Augus- 
tus's study ;  and  there  we  used  to  breakfast ;  and  Ulbb 
WMMnmR  taught  me,  while  Mr.  Hdmly  gave  Augustui 
his  Mtin  lessons  in  the  next  room ;  and  we  always  went 
on  with  our  employments  till  two  o'clock,  and  then  we 
dined — ^for  we  were  very  vulgar,  papa,  in  that  respect; 
and  ihea  mamma  and  Lord  Bellamy  used  to  ride  out  in 
the  pony>carriage.  And  I  had  a  little  horse,  and  Tho- 
mas was  my  groom,  and  we  went  far  and  wide ;  first  to 
the  school,  and  then  to  see  the  poor  people,  and  then  to 
look  at  what  the  work-people  were  doinff  in  the  park  or 
gardens ;  and  then  we  came  home  and  had  tea ;  and 
Uien  went  to  work  again ;  and  Mr.  Helmly  came  most 
evenings  to  teach  Augustus ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  had 
prayers  in  the  music^room,  that  we  might  have  the  aid 
of  the  organ ;  and  then  to  bed.  O,  papa,  we  were  hap- 
py !"  and  I  thought  she  sighed. 

"  Happier  than  you  are  now  ?"  I  asked. 

She  rather  hesitated,  and  then  said,  ^^  I  don't  know, 
papa ;  we  ought  to  be  hapfner  now." 

"But  are  you  so?"  I  asked. 

"  I  think  I  should  be,"  she  replied,  « if  Lord  Seaforth 
were  not  here." 

I  felt  myself  colour ;  but  I  endeavoured  to  speak  with 
apparent  carelessness,  and  asked  what  Lord  Seaforth  had 
done  to  offend  her. 

"  He  has  not  offended  me  in  particular,"  she  replied; 
"but  I  cannot  like  him,  because  he  misleads  Theodore^ 
and  would  willingly  make  him  as  bad  as  himself." 

"  As  bad  as  himself!  why^  what  do  you  mean,  Laura?" 
I  asked. 

"  O?  papa,"  she  replied,  smilingly,  "  why  do  you  ask 
me?" 

"Because  I  wish  to  know  what  you  mean." 

"Don't  force  me  to  speak  out,  dear  papa"  she  ao- 
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tWerddL  "But  I  know  what  is  good  and  right  in  a 
young  man,  and  I  do  not  see  what  can  deserve  to  be 
called  either  the  one  or  ti&e  other  in  my  cousin:  but,  if 
he  would  let  Theodore  alone,  I  should  not  mind.-HO, 
papa !  papa !"  she  added,  with  an  expressive  earnestness, 
^one  thing  only  I  am  sorry  for;  and  that  is,  that  you 
(i&l  not  leave  my  own  dear  Theodore  with  mamma  when 
you  went  abroad.  He  might,  then,  have  been  such  a 
young  man  as  Augustus.  He  might  have  had  the  same 
engaging  and  lovely  manners;  the  same  kindness  to 
dear  mamma;  the  same  benevolence  to  the  poor.  O, 
papa !  he  might  have  been  a  comfort  to  us  aU." 

I  was  affected,  I  could  not  help  being  so,  at  this  pa- 
ttietie  address ;  but  I  strove  to  smother  my  better  feel- 
ings, and  I  said,  "  Well,  Laura,  time  will  show ;  you  are 
loo  yonng  to  judge  of  these  things."  And  I  immediately 
pot  my  horse  into  a  canter,  and  thus  broke  off  the,  dis- 
course^ from  which  I  had  obtained  no  satisfaction ;  for  I 
had  wanted  to  discover  by  Laura  some  such  flaw  in  her 
BBother's  conduct  as  might  justify  my  own  ill  behaviour. 
But  no  sttdi  flaw  appeared ;  and  I,  on  the  contrary,  was 
made  to  feel,  that,  if  my  daughter  did  not  already  con- 
demn my  conduct  to  her  mother,  it  was  owing  to  that 
mother's  extraordinary  delicacy,  and  not  to  any  want 
of  discernment  in  herself.  In  short,  this  conversation 
made  me  thoroughly  uncomfortable ;  and  dwelt  so  much 
on  my  mind,  that  my  sister,  when  she  saw  me  next,  dis- 
covered that  something  had  vexed  me ;  and  was  artful 
enough  to  draw  from  me  all  that  Laura  had  said,  even 
respecting  her  own  son. 

When  I  had  made  a  full  recital,  "  Brother,"  she  said, 
"  jfou  are  the  dupe  of  Lady  Roxeter ;  and,  unless  you  get 
limra  out  of  her  hands,  you  will  lose  your  daughter's 
affection,  as  surely  as  you  have  done  that  of  Lord  Bella- 
my.— Let  me  go,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Seaforth  Castle, 
and  let  me  take  Laura  with  me ;  and  I  will  engage,  that 
I  win  soon  make  her  change  her  mind  respecting  my 
son.  This,  let  me  assure  you,  Roxeter,  is  what  is  neces- 
snry  to  be  done,  or  Laura  wi^  be  lost  to  you  past  reco- 
very." 

I  felt  reluctance  at  the  idea  of  giving  Lady  Roxeter 
pain  by  separating  her  daughter  from  her;  but  these 
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better  feelinffs  were  ovemiled  in  the  manner  I  shaU  take 
occasion  toaescribe. 

The  evil  effects  of  want  of  confidence,  between  a  man 
and  his  wife,  seldom  appear  in  th^r  full  force  during  the 
infancy  of  their  children.  When  they  grow  up,  the 
seeds  of  discord  produce  their  fruits  of  misery ;  and  the 
storms  of  divine  vengeance  roll  with  irresistible  fury  on 
the  guilty  head. 

As  I  before  said,  my  chastisement  was  light  in  com* 
parison  of  my  desert ;  yet  it  was  not  without  severe  suf* 
ferings  that  I  was  brought  to  a  sense  of  my  sin. 

I  remained  in  a  state  of  irresolution,  as  it  regarded  my 
daughter,  for  some  time  after  the  above-m^stioned  con- 
versation ;  and,  during  this  period,  I  had  more  uneasy 
thoughts  than  I  liked  to  acknowledge ;  and  often  found 
myself  looking  with  the  eye  of  pity,  of  remorse,  and  re- 
turning affection,  on  Lady  Roxeter ;  indeed,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  I  should  have  knelt  at  her  feet,  implored 
her  forgiveness,  and  have  been  received  again  to  her 
most  cordial  affection,  within  a  very  few  weeks  after 
my  return  to  Hartlands,  had  not  I  dreaded  the  sneers  of 
Lady  Seaforth,  whose  eagle  eye  was  ever  upon  me 
when  my  wife  was  present.  But  I  was  not  to  be  let  off 
so  easily ;  I  was  to  be  made  to  feel;  I  was  to  be  thoo 
roughly  cast  down  and  abased,  hiefore  the  work  of  mer- 
cy could  have  its  effectual  course. 
•  I  have  stated  that  Lady  Roxeter  had  been  much  hurt 
by  the  indifference  of  her  son  llieodore.  It  seems  that 
the  young  man  had  been  so  prejudiced  against  his  mo- 
ther and  elder  brother,  that  he  scarcely  attempted  to 
treat  the  one  with  kindness,  or  the  other  with  po- 
liteness. During  the  first  few  days,  however,  of  their 
residence  at  Hartlands,  Theodore  had  not  transgressed 
the  rules  of  general  decorum  towards  his  brother ;  but, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  on  Lord  Bellamy  hinting  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  continual  betting  which  was 
going  forward  between  his  brother  and  Lord  Seaforth. 
Theodore  broke  out,  and  spoke  what  he  called  his  mind 
to  Augustus ;  giving  him  to  understand  that  he  wanted 
none  of  his  interference ;  that  he  wanted  none  of  his  ad- 
vice ;  and  that  he  considered  him  as  a  person  who  knew 
nothbg  of  the  world,  or  ev^n  of  politic  life ;  addiog  oer- 
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4am  liiiits  vespectiog  hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  wuit  of 
honour,  all  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  fix  upon  his 
brother.  Thus  raiioour,  long  indulged,  but  hitherto 
smothered,  burst  forth  on  a  very  slight  occasion ;  and 
Lord  Seaforth  omitted  no  means,  in  an  underhand  way, 
of  rendering  the  anger  of  Theodore  more  violent  against 
his  brother. « 

From  that  dme,  every  attempt  which  Lord  Bellamy 
made  to  win  the  friendship  of  his  bn^her  was  repulsed 
with  determined  and  haughty  disdain. ,  And  thus  Lord 
Bellamy  was  thrown  bad^  again  upon  his  beloved  step- 
mother ;  whose  faithful  and  warm  affection  had  hitherto 
formed  the  soiace  of  his  life. 

According  to  what  had  been  agreed  between  me  and 
my  sist^,  «Lady  Seaforth  shortened  her  stay  at  Hart- 
lands  ;  afld,  the  day  of  her  departure  being  fixed,  she 
paid  the  compliment  to  Lady  Roxetor  of  aoLing  her  to 
permit  Laura  to  accompany  her.  / 

I  was  present  when  this  proposal  was  made ;  and  I  at 
least  expected  a  polite  though  unwilling  acquiescence, 
or  a  reluctant  reference  to  me.  I  was,  therefore,  sur- 
prised to  hear  Lady  Roxeter  give  a  decided  refusal — 
one,  indeed,  which  was  too  decided  to  be  altogether  po- 
lite. I  saw  my  sister  change  colour,  and  I  said,  "  Lady 
Roxetec,  you  must  permit  me  m  this  instance  to  inter- 
fere :  I  have  never,  hitherto,  meddled  in  any  concerns 
of  your  daughter;  I  have  left  her  entirely  to  your 
contnd ;  hence,  she  has  lived  much  in  retirement :  it  is 
now,  I  thiixk,  time  that  idieishould  see  a  little  variety  of 
life ;  and  I  tiiink  that  we  ought  to  accept  the  offer  of 
Lady  Seaforth  with  the  utmost  alacrity." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  ray  Lord,^  replied  Lady  Roxe- 
ter :  ^  I  eamiot  part  with  Laura.'' 

I  felt  my  indignation  rising.;  '^Yoa  cannot,  Lady 
BoxeterP  I  taoA :  **•  you  mean  you  will  not.'' 

'^  WeH  then,  my  Lord,"  she  answered,  ^ let  it  be  so;  i 
vyW,  not** 

^l  beg  Lady  Roxeter  may  be  pressed  no  far- 
ther,'* said  ray  sister,  haughtily:  ''I  am  truly  sorry 
that  I  made  the  proposal ;  but,  of  course,  I  can  say 
no  more;  and,  as  I  cannot  hope  to  have  my  niece 
with  ns^  I  miHt  hasten  my  departure,  for  I  really  have 
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lingered  here  too  long.  To-morrow  then,  If  yoa 
please " 

"  To-morrow  then,  Lady  Seaforth,"  i  thmidered  oat, 
^  You  shaJl  take  Laura !  I  will  be  trifled  with  no  longer. 
Lady  Roxeter,  I  will  be  master  of  my  own  house,  and 
of  my  own  family.  When  I  signify  my  will,  I  expect 
it  should  be  submitted  to." 

Lady  Roxeter  became  very  pale.  She  rose,  and  look- 
ing implorinffly  at  me, "  Lord  Roxeter!  dear  Lord  Roxe- 
ter !"  she  said,  "  permit  me  an  interview  alone.  If  you 
love  me," — ^and  she  checked  herself, — "if  you  love 
Laura,  let  me  speak  to  you  without  witnesses." 

"  Shall  I  retire,  Lady  Roxeter  ?"  said  my  sister. 

"  Do,  do.  Lady  Seaforth,"  she  replied :  "  do,  for  mer- 
cy's sake,  leave  me  and  my  Lord  together  for  once !  Do 
not  try  my  patience  any  further  \  Let  my  Laura  alone, 
I  beseech  you ;  unless  yon  would  wledi  to  see  me  dead 
at  your  feet!  Are  you  not  contented  with  the  ruin  of 
my  Theodore?  O!  when  I  remember  what  he  once 
was,  when  I  see  what  he  now  is,  I  am  beside  myself-^I 
am  unable  to  control  my  indignation !  All,  all  else  I 
could  have  borne !  Yes,"  she  t^ded,  becoming  hysteri- 
cal from  excess  of  feeling,  ''  I  could  have  borne  every 
other  misery ! — the  blasting  of  all  my  hopes — the  neglect 
of  my  husband — the  contempt  of  the  world — any  thing, 
every  thing,  had  you  left  me  my  son !  And  now  yov 
would  take  my  Laura !"  and  she  fell  back  upon  the  sofa 
almost  in  a  fainthig  fit. 

My  sister  ran  to  Uie  door,  and  was  about  to  fasten  it 
within,  when  some  one  without  gently  premed  it  agamst 
her,  and  my  eldest  son  appeared.  He  had  oeen  passing 
through  a  little  vestibule  into  which  the  room  opened, 
and  had  heard  his  mother's  voice  in  unusual  accents. 
What  his  suspicions  might  have  been  I  know  not ;  but, 
on  seeing  his  aunt,  his  countenance  flushed  with  indig- 
nation, and  he  pressed  forward  and  came  to  the  sofa. 

Lady  Roxeter  was  not  quite  insensible ;  she  had  evi- 
dently struggled  aeainst  the  sensation  which  had  nearly 
overcome  her,  and  had  raised  herself  up  before  Lord 
Bellamy  approached  her. 

"  My  mother,"  said  the  young  man,  ^  what  is  the  mat- 
ter? you  are  ill;  you  are  distressed  at  something;"  and 
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his  eyea  sought  mine  with  an  air  of  defiance;  while  t 
looked  down  upon  him  with  all  the  scorn  which  I  could 
collect  in  my  features. 

'^  Come  with  me,  Augustus,"  said  Lady  Bozeter,  seiz« 
ing  his  hand. 

"  My  aunt,  perhaps,  will  condescend  to  tdl  me  why  I 
find  my  mother  in  this  condition,"  said  Lord  Bellamy. 

""ifou  may  ask  her  yourself,  sir,"  said  Lady  Seaforthi 

^'  If  it  is  as  I  suspect,  she  will  not  gratify  my  curiosity,'* 
returned  my  son. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  I  asked,  although  I  Well 
understood  him :  "  do  you  intend  to  insult  your  aunt  7 
Think  you  I  do  not  know  the  malice  of  your  heart, 
young  man?"  and  I  placed  my  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  shook  him  roughly.  I  knew  not  what  I  did.  I  am 
thankful  I  did  not  strike  him;  but  I  might  have  done  so, 
had  not  my  sister  on  one  side,  and  Lady  Roxeter  on  the 
other,  succeeded  in  parting  us.  The  next  minute  he 
left  the  room,  with  his  stepmother,  and  I  found  myself 
alone  with  my  sister. 

What  was  next  to  be  done  was  difficuh  to  say.  I  was 
now  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  Lady  Roxeter  and 
with  my  son,  and  nothing  seemed  to  remain  but  either 
to  seek  a  reconciliation,  or  to  carry  on  the  quarrel 
with  a  high  hand.  My  sister  reconmiended  the  latter 
measure. 

I  sent  to  speak  with  Laura.  I  directed  her  to  get 
ready  to  attend  her  aunt,  who  was  about  to  depart  im* 
mediately  from  Hartlands. 

Laura,  it  seems,  had  seen  her  mother  in  the  mean 
time,  and  had  been  thus  prepared  to  resist  my  commands. 
But  I  had  embarked  on  an  enterprise  which  I  had  deter- 
mined to  carry  through.  I  was  resolved  to  come  to  the 
point,  and  to  ascertain  who  was  master  at  Hartlands. 
I  accordingly  would  hear  no  excuse  on  the  part  of  Lau- 
ra. '  I  hastened  her  preparations;  I  handed  her,  all 
bathed  in  tears,  into  I^y  Seaforth's  chariot-^tnd-four ; 
and  finished  the  evening  at  a  pubUc  dinner,  where  I  hap^ 
pened  to  be  engaged  on  some  county  business.  I  con- 
trived to  drown  thought  that  night :  but  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  awoke,  I  began  to  consider  that  I  was  ra- 
^er  in  an  awkward  situation ;  having  quarrelled  with 
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my  wife^ and ^T  don  and  heir^vidbaiYkig^at  HieniBe 
time  the  houae  nill  of  visitors ;  some  of  whom  were  la- 
dies, and  others  gentlemen,  of  distingiiMied  rank;  beiag 
also  anziooa  to  appear  foil  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  at 
least  not  outrageously  bad ;  for  the  world  wfll  aBow  a 
good  dealt;  bat  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  world 
will  not  1^.  What  then  waa  t»  be  done?  I  lescdTed  to 
leave  it  to  ehance ;  and  was  relieTed  in  the  drawing* 
room,  b^re  dinner,  by  the  appearance  of  Lady  Roxe- 
ter,  looking  indeed  more  sad  and  scdemn  than  nsbal,  biilf 
at  the  same  time,  perfectly  calm.., Lord  B^luny  was 

S resent,  and  tec^L  occanon  to  beg  my  pardon,  for  nol 
aving  treated  me  with  respeet  the  day  before.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  which,  I  addressed  him  once  or  twice  dnv 
ing  dinner,  and  tAed  him  to  drink  wine  With  me.. 
Theodore  and  Lord  Seaforth  had  been  absent  the  last 
two  da3rs  at  the  county-races,  and  knew  net  what  had 
passed.  Thus  I  had,  I  trusted,  carried  my  poinL  and 
no  conseqoences  of  a  very  unpleasani  natme  had  en- 
sued. 

In  the  mean  time,  Theodore  and  Lord  Seaforth  had 
been  making  some  veiy  high  bets  at  the  races;  vat 
Theodore  hid  not  only  foei  idl  his  ready  money,  hot  in- 
curred a  debt  of  a  oonmderable  amoont.  He  came  home 
in  low  spirits,  and  received  a  very  severe  rejyroof  iron 
me  when  I  gave  him  the  money  to  defray  the  d^f 
which  I  did  not  do  without  assuring  him  that  I  never 
again  would  assist  Mm  through  a  similar  diiBciilty.  He 
was  humble  on  this  occasion,  which  pleased  me.  Loid 
Seaforth  had,  it  seems,  met  his  mother  and  Laura  on 
their  way  from  Hartlanfds  and  had  joined  their  party ;  in 
consequence  of  which  Westfield  had  lost  his  companion, 
and  associated  more  with  me;  but  he  stiU  seemed  to 
entertain  a  sti'oilg  prejudice  against  his  mother  and 
elder  brother. 

A  letter  from  my  sister,  soon  after,  informed  me  that 
Laura  was  more  cheerful  than  she  had  expected ;  that 
she  behaved  affectionately  to  her ;  and  that,  to  do  Lady 
Roxeter  justice,  she  believed  i^e  had  not  so  entirely  pre- 
judiced her  mind  against  her  father's  family  as  she  had 
suspected ;  or,  rather,  ahe  added,  that  Laura  had  not  so 
fully  imbibed  the  poison  as  she  might  have  done^  add- 
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fakg  this  flattery :  ^^  Your  daught^  is  like  ytourseli^  dea^ 
Roxeter — she  oannot  bear  malice;  she  is  aaweet  girl| 
and  my  son  will  be  happy  in  Buch  a  wife.  ;  I  think  and 
trust  that  he  is  winning  hu  way  to  the  heart  of  his  beau- 
tiftil  cousin  as  rapidly  as  we  could  wish." 

Another  letter  arrived  soon  afier  the  first ;  Wherein 
my  sister  informed  me  that  she  was  about  to  remove  to 
town,  with  her  son  and  Laura,  and  hoped  soon  to  sed 
tne  there  with  Theodora  .  I  was  beginning  to  be  weary 
of  Haithmds ;  and  accordingly  accepted  my  sister's  in* 
vitation  wi^  so  much  gle^  tiiat  I  was  aetiiaUy  m  L(m« 
don  with  Theodpre  aa  soon  as  she  was. 

Laura's  appearance  did  not  quite  answ^  my  sister'^ 
description.  She  looked  pale  and  unhappy,  and  anx* 
k>usly  requested  permission  to  return  to  her  mother* 
But  I  put  her  off,  by  saying,  that,  as  soon  as  I  could  air* 
range  matters  in  my  town-house,  which  was  furnishing 
anew,  I  should  send  for  Lady  Roxeter  and  Lord  Bel* 
lamy^ 

And  uow,  as  if  I  had  had  a  fordknoWledge  that  iny 
iime  Wotdd  be  shorty  I  entered  into  sis  complete  a  round 
of  dissipation  aa  I  had  ever  done  in  any  part  of  my  life) 
and  became  -a  still  more  careless  fathel*  to  my  son*  Thu 
consequence  of  my  example  was  such  as  might  be  ex* 
(lected.  A  very  few  months  had  passed  in  London  be* 
fore  he  had  been  mtroduced  by  Lord  Seaforth)  as  ha 
afterwards  told  me,  into  every  kind  of  vice.  Gambling 
Was  his  bes^ttmg  sin^  as  it  is  of  most  young  men  broughl 
up  on  the  Continent;  a&d  by  indulging  this  habit,  ha 
became  again  involved  in  a  heavy  debt ;  in  order  to  de- 
fray which,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  to  lend  him  the  mo« 
toey ;  which  his  brother  did  ou  ode  condition  only— thai 
he  would  leave  London  and  come  to  Hartlaiids. 

This  he  promised  to  do  withhi  a  week  after  the  fe^ 
ceipt  of  the  money ;  but  did  not  get  clear  of  the  town  tiu 
he  had  received  another  consiaerable  loan  from  Lord 
Secibrth  \  after  Which,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  hght 
purse,  he  took  a  place  in  the  mail  u>r  Hartlands;  in* 
forming  me,  that  he  wished  to  be  in  the  countnr  ag^ainst 
the  shooting  deason,  that,  he  might  gather  the  first  fruits 
of  my  manor. 

He  arrived  at  Hartla&ds  hite  one  evening,  and  was  af- 
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fectioimtely  received  by  hl«  mother  and  brother ;  afld^li 
return,  endeavoured  to  show  a  reciprocal  feeling,  but 
with  little  success.  For,  as  be  himself  afterwards  stated 
the  case,  his  mind  was  so  thoroughly  set  against  his 
mother,  and  his  irritation  wa»  so  great  against  his  elder 
brother,  ort  no  other  account,  as  was  evident,  but  because 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  enter  into  the  world  before  ' 
him,  and  to  continue  to  live  through  as  many  accidents 
and  misRchances  as  might  have  destroyed  any  half  dozai 
of  the  knights  of  the  round  table ;  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  him  to  be  easy  in  their  company ;  and  there- 
fore, though  bound  by  a  degree  of  honour — ^that  of  his 
word  pas^  to  his  brother — to  remain  at  Hartlands,  he 
resolved  to  give  them  as  little  of  his-  coitlpany  as  poasi-  , 
ble ;  and,  for  this  reason^  he  spent  the  whole  of  the  day 
in  the  field  with  his  dog  and  gun. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  was  pressing  forward  the  mar- 
riage of  my  daughter,  and  my  sister  was  using  all  her  in- 
fluence to. the  same  effect;  and  such  was  the  genUenen 
of  Laura's  spirit^  that  I  have  no  doubt  we  shoudd  have 
prevailed,  had  it  not  been  for  letters  continuaUy  receiv- 
ed from  the  country.  It  was  afier  having  received  one 
of  these  letters,  that  Laura  wrote  me  a  note ;  in  which 
she  stated,  that  having  two  parents  to  whom  she  owed 
equal  duty,  she  could  not  consent  to  oblige  one  at  th^ 
expense  of  offending  the  other.  Her  mother,  she  addedL  ^ 
wholly  disapproved  of  the  marriage.  She  also  assured 
me,  in  the  most  decided  terms,  that  the  proposed  al- 
liance could  not  be  more  displeasing  to  her  moUier  than 
it  was  to  herself;  and  that  nothing  but  the  conviction* 
that  the  proposed  union  would  give  pleasure  to  both  her 
parents  could  possibly  induce  her  to  overcome  her  reluc- 
tance. 

In  my  reply  to  this  note,  I  required  her  to  say  whe- ' 
ther  she  wobld  submit  if  her  modier  would  cctisent. 

She  readied,  that  she  should  then  think  it  her  duty  t9 
consent ;  at  the  same  time  she  added^  that  she  prayed 
her  mother  never  might  comply. 

The  result  of  this  correspondence,  which  I  showed  to 

^  my  sister,  was,  that  I  set  off  immediately  for  Hutlands, 

taking  Lord  Seaforth  with  me.    I  arrived  early  in  the 

day,  having  travelled  all  night;  leaving  Lord  S^ifbrth 
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III  €tie  village  of  Hartlaiids,  where  he  was  to  remain  till 
he  heard  from  me. 

Wh^i  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  shrubbery,  I  met  my  - 
two  soils ;  the  younger  being  in  a  ^shooting-jacket,  and 
having  a  fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder.  They  were  in 
very  earnest  conversation.  Theodore  looked  flushed 
and  fiery,  and  he  was  talking  loudly.  They  both  start- 
ed on  seeing  the  carnage,  which  had  stopped  at  the 
lodge;  BBd  I  caused  the  door  to  be  opaied,  and  sprang 
cut  to  join  them.  > 

^  You  are  come  at  a  eriticsd  moment,  Sir,"  said  Theo- 
dore. "  My  brother  has  been  wann  with  me:  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly uverse  to  my  sister's  manriage ;  he  would  se- 
parate me  from  my  friend ;  and  he  chsurges  me  with 
want  of  brotherly  love  in  desiring  to  promote  the  union.". 

^^Does  IxHxi  Bellamy  understand  what  my  wishes 
^isreT'  1  asked,  haughtily. 

"  I  do,  Sir,"  he  replied ;  «  but ^ 

**  No  more,  if  you  plexee,  Sir !"  I  answered,  interrupt- 
ing him :  ^  you  will  oblige  me  by  permitting  me  to  ma- 
nage my  own  afiairs.  I  ask  not  your  interference ;  I 
never  trouble  myself  with  your  concerns;  and  I  only 
require  the  same  forbearance  from  you." 

^'But  in  this  case.  Sir,"  replied  Lord  Bellamy,  ^'  I  can- 
not be  an  uninterested  witness " 

He  was  proceeding ;  when  I  turned  abruptly  to  Theo- 
dore, and  asked  him  what  sport  he  had  met  with  since 
he  arrived  at  Hardands. 

I  scarcely  know  what  answer  he  made ;  for,  in  truth, 
f  did  not  care ;  I  was  thinking  of  other  things ;  but  1  re- 
eoUM^ted,  afterwards,  that  tlfere  was  something  in  his 
maimer  which  I  thought  strange  at  the  moment,  though 
I  did  not  stop  to  consider  what  it  might  be. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Hall  door,  I  turned  into  the 
house,  leaving  the  two  young  men  together.  I  hastened 
to  my  library,  and  sent  for  Lady  Roxeter ;  and  such  an 
interview  we  then  had  as  I  never  before  experienced. 
We  began  csdmly  and  politely.  I  tried  all  that  argument  , 
and  persuasion  could  do  to  induce  her  to  consent  to  the 
marriage  so  much  desired :  but  she  was  Arm,  and  for  aA> 
Iffligth  of  time  calmly  so ;  but  in  the  end  became  like 
aoe  beside  herself;  ml  in  that  state  she  expressed  hex- 
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0elf  ht  8  mcy  that  touched  even  my  obdurftle  heart 
«  You,  my  Lord,"  she  said,  "  were  the  object  of  my  first 
love;  by  you  all  my  conjugal  affections  were  inspired; 
by  you  my  heart  was  first  warmed  to  love ;  by  you,'' 
the  added,  (and  she  wept  as  she  spoke,)  ^  that  heart,  once 
to  warm,  has  been  fro9^i-~coiigealed  to  ice ;  and  yet,  if 
I  have  been  unhappy,  I  was  not  made  so  by  a  man  I 
did  not  love.  How  then  can  I  consent  that  my  daugh- 
ter should  be  exposed  to  the  same  dreadful  risk  with  one 
who,  let  me  tell  you,  my  Lord,  has  not  half  your  good 

Sualities  \  O !  even  now,  after  so  many  years  of  blighted 
opes,  I  still  delight  m  thinking  of  you  as  you  were,  a» 
you  once  were  tome;  aad  sometimes  I  still  hope — yee^'' 
•he  added,  "  I  still  hope — ^that  I  may  yet  find  comfort  io 
you.  .1  could  be  contented — yea^  I  cocdd  be  contented— 
U,  even  on  your  dying  bed,  you  would  do  me  justice, 
and  render  me  agais  thai  heart  whi<^  I  never,  never  de- 
served to  lose." 

"And  yet,  bnt  a  moment  past,  you  spoke  of  your 
love  fbr  me.  Lady  Roxeter,  as  of  a  thing  gone  by." 

"  Did  I?"^  die  answered ;  then  I  i^[)ok^  in  haste.  But 
what  are  words,  my  Lord  ?  Take  actions  for  vouchers; 
Judge  me  by  these :  I  am  willing  to  stand  the  test,  as  far 
as  it  concerns  my  hui^sand  and  my  children;  though, 
}n  the  sight  of  heaven,  I  know  that  I  am  a  miserablf^ 
guilty  wretch ;  and  acknowledge  that  I  have  no  hope  but 
Sirough  the  merits  and  death  of  my  blessed  Redeemer."-- 
As  she  spoke  these  last  words,  i^e  raised  her  eyes  and 
vnited  hands  towards  the  heavens;  and  again  I  beheld 
that  expression  of  the  marble  madana  wh^  I  bad  for-- 
merly  admired  f»  much  ik  the  days  of  her  ywth  and 
irst  beauty. 

I  stood  like  one  petrifi^  and  overpowered,  and  felt 
almost  ready  to  give  her  my  hand ;  (Mr,  rather,  to  restore 
her  to  the  full  j>osse8sion  of  my  heart,  and  of  all  its  ac- 
companying rights  and  privileges;  But  I  deliberated  a 
moment ;  and  oh!  what  misery  did  that  cold  delay  occa- 
sion !  But  I  will  not  anticipate.  My  gentler  feelinga 
passed  away  as  a  summer  breeze ;  I  thought  of  my  sis- 
ter's scomfiil  smiles;  and  grew  hard  again.  Lady  Koxe- 
ter,  too,  regained  her  composure,  and  with  that,  her  dig- 
xiity.    As  sdie  prepared  to  leave  tbe  room,  ^e  turned  to 
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IHie,  and  daid,  "  My  Lord,  think  me  not  obstinate,  think 
me  not  undutiful ;  but,  when  the  happiness  of  our  child 
is  at  stake,  I  must  be  tirm,  cost  me  what  it  will ;  and 
here  I  sol«nnly  declare,  that  I  never  can  consent  to  give 
our  child  to  a  man  whom  I  cannot  respect." 

I  saw  the  door  close  after  L^y  Roxeter,  while  I  still 
hesitated  whether  I  should  call  her  back ;  and  then,  as 
if  the  moment  of  eprace  was  past,  I  struck  my  hand  on 
my  forehead,  and  began  to  deplore  my  destiny  as  ac- 
cursed ;  while  I  had  no  one  to  blame  but  myself.  I  then 
called  for  refreshments,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  last 
I  nearly  emptied ;  after  which,  I  walked  out  to  look  for 
my  son  Theodore ;  but,  not  finding  him,  I  returned  to 
the  house,  and  tried  to  lounge  away  the  few  more  hours 
till  dinner  time  in  reading  a  new  publication  which  I 
found  on  the  library  table;  but  this  would  not  do;  though 
the  book  was  an  interesting  one. 

When  it  was  getting  dusk,  and  I  was  becoming  quite 
impatient  for  the  return  of  llieodore,  a  note  was  brought 
to  me  from  the  young  man,  to  inform  me  that  he  had 
met  with  Lord  Seafbrth  in  his  morning-airing,  and  that 
he  had  been  engaged  by  him  to  dine  at  the  Roxeter- 
Arms,  the  principal  inn  in  the  village ;  begging  me  to 
join  the  party,  and  hinting  that  he  had  some  communi- 
cations to  make  to  me.  The  proposal  suited  the  restless 
state  I  was  in  at  the  time ;  and  I  accordingly  put  on  my 
hat  and  hastened  to  obey  the  summons ;  bidding  a  ser- 
vant to  follow  me,  and  desiring  that  Lady  Roxeter 
should  be  told  that  I  should  not  be  at  home  to  dinner. 

When  arrived  at  the  Roxeter-Arms,  I  found  the  two 
young  men  in  a  state  of  higMrritation  ;  for  which  Sea- 
forth  accounted  to  me  by  informing  me  that  Theodore 
bad  been  quarrellmg  violently  with  his  brother  about 
I^ura's  marriage ;  that  he  had  accidentally  met  his  two 
cousins  in  the  park ;  that  they  were  then  at  high  words; 
and  that  he  verily  believed  Theodore  would  have 
struck  his  brother,  had  he  not  interfered.  He  added, 
that  the  gamekeeper  and  Thomas  Jefferies  had  both 
been  drawn  to  the  place  by  the  angiy  voices  of  my  sons; 
that  Theodore  had  invited  Lord  Bellamy  to  finish  the 
quarrel  in  an  honourable  and  gentlemanly  way;  but 
that  .Lord  B^amy  had  declined  %e  challensre. 

2U2 
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"And  very  properly,  too,"  I  said,  being  exceedingly 
ftngry  With  Theodore,  and  realliydarmed  at  the  furious 
spirit  which  the  young  man  haaaisplayed  in  this  a£^. 
"  Cannot  you  understand,  Tldeodore,"  I  said,  "  what  the 
world  would  say,  if  y«u  were  to  kill  your  elder  brother  f* 

Tlieodore  burst  out:  he  called  Lord  Bellamy  a  base, 
mean,  despicable  fellow,  and  used  other  outrageous  ex- 
pressions; scarcely  controllmg  himself  when  the  laud* 
lord  came  m. 

^  Hold  your  tongue !"  I  said,  spealdng  in  French ;  "  or, 
by  heavens,  I  will  depriye  you  of  every  shilling  ihaX  I 
can." 

Theodore  muttered  something  which  I  did  not  under* 
stand ;  and  now  I  x>erceived,  for  the  first  time,  that  he 
had  been  drinking,  and  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  in* 
toxication,  I  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  reason  with  a 
man  in  that  condition ;  I  therefore  tried  to  turn  the  con* 
versation  into  another  channel,  and  succeeded  till  the 
cloth  was  withdrawn  ;•  when  Lord  ^eaforth,  filling  a 
bumper,  nodded  to  Theodore,  and  said,  ^  Give  us  the 
toast  you  promised :  what  is  it  to  be  ?" 

"Confusion  to  all  dder  brothers  I"  ^aid  Theodore; 
and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  waiter  entered  the  room, 
to  remove-something  from  the  side-table. 

Lord  Seaforth  pretended  to  start  at  this  toast  as  if  it 
had  not  been  the  one  he  expected,  and  I  became  serious- 
ly angry ;  but,  seeing  the  waiter's  eye  upon  us,  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do !  I,  however,  reproved  Theodore  very 
sharply  when  the  servant  had  left  the  roomt  On  which 
the  young  man  grew  sullen;  and,  from  that  time, 
scarcely  condescended  evi^  to  answer  his  cousin  when 
he  addressed  him. 

"  Well,"  I  remarked,  after  awhile,  <*  this  is  not  particu- 
larly agreeable.  We  may  as  weE  return  to  ihe  Hall. 
It  can  answer  no  end  whatever  for  you  to  remain  here, 
Lord  Seaforth ;  there  is  no  chance  of  our  winnmg  Lady 
Roxeter  to  your  side  by  any  forbearance  on  your  part 
I  have  had  a  hard  battle  to  fight  for  you  already,  and 
she  is  as  firm  as  a  rock.  But  I  think  I  should  like  you 
to  try  your  own  powers  of  persuasion  with  her;  and  if 
they  do  not  answer,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other 
measures."    So  saying,  we  rose  and  left  the  inn.  . 
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When  entered  within  the  gates  of  the  shrubheiy,  a 
servant  met  us,  and  inquired  if  Lord  BeUamy  had  been 
with  us. 

*^  No,"  I  replied,  ^  1  have  not  seen  him  since  the  morn- 
ing." 

'*  My  Lady  is  uneasy  about  him,  my  Lord,"  added  the 
servant. 

"  What,"  I  replied,  (for  I  had  been  drinking  too  much 
as  well  as  my  son,  although  I  could  bear  it  better,)  "  has 
little  master  broke  away  from  the  apron-«tring  at  last  ? 
Well,  we  shall  make  something  of  him  by  and  by ;"  and 
we  walked  on.. 

When  we  entered  the  Hall,  I  observed,  that  not  only 
the  butler,  but  the  steward  and  one  or4wo  more  persons 
were  waiting  there  to  see  us  enter ;  and  the  question  was 
again  put  to  us — whether  Lord  Bellamy  had  l^n  with  us. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  somewhat  peevishly ;  "  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  the  morning.  How  should  I  know  where 
he  is  ?" 

Old  Cicely  then  put  her  wrinkled  face  forward  from 
behind  some  of  the  other  servants,  and,  addressing  The- 
odore, "  Mr.  Westfield,"  she  said,  "  do  you  know  where 
your  brother  is?" 

Theodore  answered  with  an  oath,'that  he  neither  knew 
nor  cared ;  but  Lord  Seaforth,  as  I  afterwards  recollect- 
ed, spoke  not  a  word. 

We  were  going  forward  to  the  library,  when  a  con- 
fused noise  behind  us  caused  us  to  look  round ;  and  we 
heard  a  knocking  at  the  outer  door  of  the  Hall,  and  se- 
veral persons  from  without  called  at  the  same  instant  for 
admittance  in  a  manner  most  .urgent  and  terrific. 

^  It  is  as  we  thought,"  said  Cicely ; ."  I  feared  it  would 
end  in  this  way." 

I  felt  as  if  something  terrible  was  about  to  takd  place. 
1  was  sobered  in  a  moment,  and  stood  looking  at  the 
door  m  a  state  of  mind  which  God  grant  that  none  of 
my  readers  may  ever  realize.  The  folding-doors  were 
both  forced  widely  open  by  the  servants  within,  who 
were  all  crowded  round  it  Mr.  Helmly  first  appeared. 
His  face  was  that  of  ashy  paleness  and  horror.  At  the 
same  time  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  persons  ascending 
the  steps  and  bearing  a  heavy  weight 
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Tlie  next  moment  several  men  entered  the  hall ;  they 
were  bearing  a  body,  which  seemed  to  be  without  life.-f- 
Theodore  and  I  both  recoiled,  as  if  we  htid  seen  a  se^ 
pent  To  speak  was  past  my  power.  I  know  not  how 
Lord  Seaforth  was  affected.  As  the  horrible  corteet 
advanced,  the  light  of  the  lamps,  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  or  Uie  hsdl,  flashed  on  the  face  of  the  inanimate 
body.  It  was  that  of  my  unhappy  and  injured  son;  it 
was  poor  Lord  Bellamy.  There  was  some  blood  on  his 
face — ^there  was  more  on  his  dress.  His  hand,  which 
had  been  laid  on  his  breast,  seemed  much  shattered. 

No  one  could  speak  or  give  any  direction  respecting 
what  was  to  be  done  but  Mr.  Helmly.  "  Fly  for  a  sur- 
geon P'  he  said:  "take  the  fleetest  horse  in  the  stable! 
life  may  not  be  quite  gone.  Lead  on,  lead  on  to  the  li- 
brary sofa !  Bring  wine !  right  or  wrong,  some  cordial 
must  be  forced  down  his  throat !"  And  he  walked  on, 
while  the  bearers  of  the  unhappy  young  man  followed 
to  the  library. 

Theodore  was  following,  when  I  seized  his  arm  and 
arrested  his  progress. 

^  Monster !  villain !  murderer !''  I  said,  as  I  shook  him 
violently :  "tell  me,  wretched  young  man,  when  did  you 
this  ?  ana  then  take  a  knife  and  finish  your  work,  by 
plunging  it  in  your  father's  heart." 

"  I  did  not  do  it,  I  did  not  do  it,  my  father,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  as  I  live,  I  did  not  do  it."  And  he  threw  hun- 
self  on  his  knees  before  me. 

"  Wretch,  you  have  murdered  your  brother !"  I  said, 
and  I  spumed  him  from  me. 

At  that  instant,  a  dreadful,  an  appalling  shriek  sound- 
ed through  the  hall;  and,  the  next  minute.  Lady  Roxe- 
ter  appeared  falling  forward  from  the  stairs,  which  she 
was  in  the  act  of  descending,  when  my  horrible  words 
met  her  ear.  A  female  servant,  who  had  followed  her 
closely,  caught  her  by  her  dress,  and  saved  her  fall ;  and 
she  was  borne  away  to  her  own  chamber  by  others  of 
the  women  who  had  come  at  the  alarm  of  their  compa- 
nion's cries;  there,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  one  fit  fol- 
lowed another,  till  happily  such  a  state  of  confusion  and 
delirium  ensued,  as  saved  her  for  a  length  of  time  from 
a  distinct  sense  of  the  misery  of  her  condition.    But  the 
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flight  of  my  once  beloved,  yes,  and  at  that  moment,  still 
beloved  Mary,  fainting,  perhaps  dying  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, could  hi^ly  add  one  agony  more  to  the  horrors  of 
my  condition,  in  that  miserable,  most  miserable  moment 
Did  my  reader  8up|fos6  that  any  thing  I  could  have 
told  him  would  have  brought  him  to  pity  me  7  But  sure* 
ly  at  that  crisis,  vile  as  I  had  been,  I  was  aQ  object  of 
pity. 

As  I  before  said,  I  spumed  my  son  with  my  foot — ^I 
called  him  a  murderer,  a  monster,  a  fiend, — I  would  hear 
none  of  his  excuses — I  would  not  hearken  to  his  earnest 
asseverations  of  innocence — I  was  like  one  in  a  state  of 
derangement — ^the  blow  had  struck  me  in  the  most  vul- 
nerable part,  and  where  least  expected. — My  poor  son 
turned  from  me  at  length  to  his  cousin,  and  applied  to 
him  to  confirm  his  innocence. 

"  You  can  bear  witness,  Seaforth,"  he  said, "  that  after 
you  had  met  me  with  my  unhappy  brother  in  the  park, 
I  never  left  you.  ^  I  was  with  you  from  that  time  tiU  the 
present  moment.  I  could  not  have  done  this  without 
being  seen  by  you." 

Lord  Seaforth  hesitated,  the  cold-blooded  villain  hesi- 
tated, and  then  said, /' Undoubtedly,  Westfield,  I  could 
swear  to  your  having  been  with  me,  frogi  the  moment 
of  your  parting  with  your  brother  to  the  present  in- 
stant, with  the  exception  only  of  one  half-hour,  more  or 
less,  when  you  went,  as  you  recollect,  to  the  lodge,  to 
send  a  person  with  a  note  to  your  father." 

"  And  to  the  lodge  only  I  went,"  said  Theodore. 

"  And  then,"  I  exdaimed,  "  you  met  your  brother — 
and  then  3rou  did  it !  Begone,  villain !  Disgrace  of  your 
noble  family,  begone,  and  be  accursed  as  a  second 
€ain!"  and  I  rais^  my  hand  to  strike  him,  but  was  ar« 
rested  in  the  act  by  Lord  Seaforth,  who  was  obliged  to 
use  all  his  strength  to  restrain  my  violence. 

"  My  father !  my  father  I"  said  Theodore,  again  kneel* 
ing  before  me,  "  I  pity  you,  from  my  heart  I  pity  you ! 
but  the  time  will  come  in  which  my  innocence  will  be 
cleared  up. 

"Your  innocence,  monster!"  I  said,  attempting  to 
strike  him  again :  "  who  will  believe  your  innocence  ? 
Did  you  not  but  Just  now  drink  ^  Perdition  to  all  elder 
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brottien  V  1  have  not  patience  to  hear  yon.  i  From  you 
at  leeust  I  did  not  expect  to  receive  my  punishmentV 
And  I  bnrst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  with  loud  groans. .  I 
wished  for  d^h — for  annihilation. 

"  O  that  my  brother,  my  dear  brother,  might  live," 
said  Theodore,  ^'to  bear  witness  to  my  innocence  1 
Perish  all  earthly  honours  and  possessions;  what  are 
they  in  comparison  with  a  good  name?  and  that  I  have 
lost  But,  Seaforth,  you  could,  if  you  were  willing,  bear 
witness  to  my  innocence;"  and  he  looked  his  cousin 
full  in  the  face. 

I  looked  up  at  the  same  moment,  and  my  eyes  too 
were  fixed  on  my  nephew.    And  the  idea  then  first  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  they  were  both  concerned  In  the 
transaction. 
^  Lord  Seaforth  was  deadly  pale,  but  did  not  speak. 

Theodore  called  on  him  again,  and  urged  him  to 
speak.  I  did  the  same.  Advancing  to  him,  and  lajring 
my  hand  roughly  on  his  arm,  "  Speak!"  I  said,  "  tdd  all 
you  know !  or,  by  Heaven,  I  will  make  you  sp^k  before 
the  higher  authorities !" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  he  replied :  "  I  never  left  the 
Roxeter-Arms,  hSer  1  entered  the  house  this  afternoon 
with  your  son,  till  I  quitted  it  with  you ;  and  the  landr 
lord  and  servants  there  will  bear  witness  that  what  I  say 
is  true.  >  While  your  son  went  to  the  lodge  with  the 
note,  I  was  in  the  stable-yard  talkin|r  to  my  groom,  and 
the  landlord  was  present  the  whole  tune." 

"  You  have  had  a  hand  in  this  awful  buainess,  Sea- 
forth," I  said ;  "  and  God  will  witness  against  you,  if  no 
man  does." 

^  You  must  think  what  you  please.  Lord  Roxeter,"  he 
replied ;  '<  and  you  may  also  now  say  what  you  please, 
for  you  are  not  yourself." 

He  was  proceeding,  when  interrupted  by  Mr.  Helmly. 
*^ My  Lord,  I  come,"  said  he^  "to  tell  you  there  is  hope: 
we  hardly  yet  know  what  injury  has  been  done ;  but 
Lord  Bellamy  still  lives.  He  begins  to  breathe  freely:' 
he  has  once  opened  his  eyes:  he  will  yet  live  to  explain 
the  means  by  which  he  has  be^i  brought  to  this  condi- 
tion ;  and  his  eye  glanced  fearfuUy  on  the  young  men. 

A  servant  appeared  at  that  instant  announcing  the 
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snrgeon,  who  passed  at  the  same  moment  towards  the 
library,  where  I  followed. . 

The  library  was  crowded  by  servants;  he  ordered 
that  only  two  men-servants,  with  the  housekeeper  and 
poor  old  Cecile,  should  remain ;  and  he  proceeded  im- 
mediately  to  examine  the  injuries  my  poor  son  had  sus- 
tained. He  first  cut  off  the  sleeve  of  the  coat — Lord  Bel- 
lamy still  remained  nearly  insensible*  He  found  the 
shoulder  much  shattered  with  small  shot  It  was  also 
dislocated,  probably,  he  said,  by  the  fall ;  the  hand  also 
had' been  torn  at  the  same  time,  and  other  slight  injuries 
sustained.  He  assured  me,  li^owever,  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  life  from  the  wounds;  "though,"  atided  he, 
"ha3  the  shot  been  a  little  higher — had  the  temple  been 
struck,  the  unhappy  youth  would  never  have  spoken 
again."  A  violent  swelling  had,  however,  been  induced 
by  the  dislocation  of  the  shoulder;  and  a  quantity  of 
blood  had  flowed  from  the  various  wounds. 

The  surgeon  ordered  a  temporary  bed  to  be  prepared 
in  the  library,  to  which  he  caused  the  poor  sufferer  to 
be  removed.  After  which,  he  succeeded  in  making  him 
swallow  some  restoratives. 

All  this  took  up  several  hours ;  and  O,  what  hours  of 
misery  were  those!  what  hours  of  complicated  suffering! 

I  was  surprised,  when  Lord  Bellamy  was  in  bed,  to 
see  Theodore  enter  and  take  his  station  by  his  pillow.  I 
saw  these  about  my  eldest  son  recoil  as  he  entered ;  and 
I  plainly  read  their  strong  suspicions  on  their  counte- 
nance. I  looked  sternly  at  Theodore.  It  was  a  look 
which  bid  him  leave  the  room ;  but  he  stood  his  ground, 
folding  his  arms,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  brother. 
"  Desperate  and  hardened  villain !"  I  muttered  between 
my  teeth ;  but  I  dared  not  to  speak  out  However,  seeing 
the  surgeon  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  to  give  some 
directions  to  the  servants,  I  followed  him  out.  In  the 
hall  I  found  Thomas  Jefieries  and  Mr.  Helmly ;  and  I 
then  first  found  opportunity  of  asking  where  and  by 
whom  Lord  Bellamy  had  had  been  discovered.  And, 
after  various  cross-examinations,  I  found  the  fact  to 
have  been  as  I  shall  state  it 

It  seems  that  the  gamekeeper  and  Thomas  Jefferies 
had  been  in  the  park  together,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 


iftemoon ;  and  there,  hearing  loud  and  angry  wotds  tak 
far  distant)  they  had  run  to  the  place  from  whence  the 
Bound  proceeded,  and  found  my  two  sons  engaged  in  a 
violent  dispute^  Lord  Seaforth  being  present ;  they  then 
heaid  Theodore  challenge  his  brother^  and  tcdl  him  that 
he  was  not  fit  to  live.  The  two  servants  stood  aloof  till 
they  saw  the  young  men  part ;  but  which  way  they  went 
they  could  not  tell,  by  reason  of  the  intervening  trees. 
What  they  had  heard,  had,  it  seems,  so  much  alanned 
^em  that  they  went  immediately  to  Mr.  Helmly  to  in« 
form  him  of  the  violent  state  of  enmity  of  the  brothers,  ^ 
and  reached  his  house  about  three  o'clock ;  but  he  was 
not  at  home,  and  did  not  return  till  six.  Mr.  Helmly  was 
startled  by  their  information,  and  went  With  them  to  the 
Hall,  desiring  to  See  Lord  Bellamy ;  but  Lord  Beltemj 
Was  absent.  The  alarm  then  began  to  spread  among  the 
servants ;  and^  several  of  them  went  in  different  direo^ 
tions  to  inquire  after  their  young  Lord<  The  game^ 
keeper,  Thomas,  and  Mri  Helmly,  who  Went  in  the  di- 
tection  Where  Lord  Bellamy  had  been  last  seen,  were  the 
persons  who  found  him.  He  Was  lying  under  a  thicket, 
in  a  sort  of  hollow,  into  which  he  had  been  precipitated, 
and  they  had  no  doiibt  but  that  he  Was  actually  dead.  , 
Here  was  a  tale  of  horror,  a  dark  and  shocking  tale  :^ 
I  never,  never — no  not  if  I  were  to  live  for  ages*-shall 
forget  what  I  felt  when  I  had  heard  it  throughout  I  can 
only  say,  that,  for  the  time,  I  was  as  one  deranged.  I 
know  not  of  what  extravagances  I  was  not  guilty.    My 

Eeople  Were  compelled  to  use  force  with  me,  and  I  be 
eve  that  I  had  something  given  tne  to  calm  me ;  for  i 
remember  that  they  put  me  to  bed,  and  forced  me  to  take 
a  nauseous  draught ;  and  that  ttiy  raging  fit  Was  speedily 
followed  by  a  deep  depression,  attended  by  a  miserable 
languor.-^But  enough  of  such  a  wretch  as  I  then  Was] 
vea,  and  still  should  be  accounted,  were  I  to  be  judgea 
oy  my  own  merits. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  individual  of  the  family 
seemed  to  be  bound  by  a  sort  of  spell,  which  held  him 
back  from  seeking  any  thing  like  explanation.  Theodore 
persisted  in  watching  by  his  brother's  couch,  although 
he  felt  that  he  was  eyed  with  horror  and  suspicion  by 
almost  everv  person  who  entered  the  chamber;  yet,  ai 
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Ho  one  actually  gave  utterance  to  hia  sospicions,  no  op* 
portunity  was  allowed  for  exteniiatioQ  or  self-defence 
great  cara  however,  was  taken  never  to  leave  him  alcme 
with  Lord  Bellamy. 

It  was  thought,  that,  when  Lord  Bellamy  was  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  speak,  he  would,  either  to  Dr< 
Bimpeon,  who  had  been  sent  for,  and  was  in  constant  at- 
tendance, or  to  Mr.  Helmly,  give  some  account  of  his 
accident.  But  though,  after  forty^ight  hours,  he  was 
decidedly  better,  he  volunteeared  no  such  confession ; 
and  it  was  even  observed,  that  he  looked  at  his  brother 
with  a  sort  of  horror  which  he  could  not  disguise. 

Such  was  the  state  of  ^ings  for  four  days ;  at  whidi 
time  Mr.  Helmly,  seeing  that  Lord  BeUamy  was  much 
improved  in  health,  plainly  put  the  question  to  him,  hav- 
ing previously  sent  every  person  out  of  the  room,  say- 
ing, *^  Now,  Lord  BeUaony,  as  you  are,  through  divine 
mercy,  so  far  recovered,  it  behoves  you  to  satisfy  our 
anxious  inquiries. — How  did  you  meet  with  the  unfor- 
tunate accident  by  which,  let  me  tell  you,  you  nearly 
lost  your  life?" 

Lord  BeUamy  was  much  agitated  when  the  inquiry 
was  thus  urged  upon  him,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
seemed  to  doubt  whether  be  should  reply:  but,  tifter 
awhile,  seeming  to  recollect  himself,  and  having  made 
Mr.  Helmly  repeat  the  question,  he  replied,  that  really 
he  had  been  so  stunned  at  the  time,  that  he  could  give 
no  account  whatever  of  the  affiiir. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  where  you  were,  or  what  you 
were  doing,  just  before  the  accident.  Lord  Bellamy'?" 
said  Mr.  Helmly. 

"  I  was  walking  in  the  park,"  he  replied* 

"  And  alone  ?"  said  Mr.  Helmly. 

<<  Quite  alone,"  replied  Lord  Bellamy* 

^'  You  had  been  waUdng  with  your  brother  and  Lord 
iSeaforth,  I  thmk  ?"  said  Mr.  Hehnly. 

<<Some  time  before  I  had,"  replied  Lord  Bellamy; 
"  but  we  had  parted,  and  had  gone  different  ways." 

"  Had  you  chanced  to  approach  in  the  same  direction, 
do  you  think,  Lord  Bellamy,  before  the  accident  hap- 
pened  ?"  said  Mr.  Helmly. 

Lord  Bellamy  answered  rather  pettishly;  which  was 

IV.  •  X  3 
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not  usual  with  him;  and  said,  *' Really,  Mr.  Helmly,  I 
know  nothing  at  all  about.the  affair.  I  dare  say  no  one 
meant  to  hurt  me.  But,  as  I  have  found  by  repeated  ex- 
perience, if  there  is  any  mischief  abroad,  it  commonly 
falls  on  me,  I  ought  in  prudence  to  have  stayed  at  home 
when  there  were  so  many  sportsmen  in  the  wood." 

"  Then  you  think  that  it  was  by  accident  that  you  were 
shot  ?"  said  Mr.  Hdmly . 

"  Did  not  I  tell  yoo,  Mr.  Hdmly,"  said  Lord  Bellamy, 
'<  that  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter  ?  I  have 
quite  lost  my  reooUection  of  the  whole  transaction." 

Mr.  Helmly  felt  much  hurt,  for  he  was  quite  certain 
that  Lord  Bellamy  could  tell  more,  if  he  would ;  how- 
ever, he  resolved  to  say  no  more  to  his  pupil  till  his  mo- 
ther and  I  were  able  to  judge  what  further  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  business. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  perplexing  state  of  affidrs; 
when,  havuig  recovered  my  recollection  and  reason,  after 
four  Ahy^  of  severe  illness,  I  insisted  upon  rising. 

Dr.  Simpson  expostulated  with  me;  but  I  opened  my 
whole  heart  to  him.  My  illnessL  I  told  him,  was  entirely 
mental,  and  could  not  be  cured  till  I  was  more  at  ease. 
I  further  added,  that  for  some  months  I  had  felt  some  re- 
lentings  of  conscience;  and  that,  of  late,  conscience  had 
been  as  a  worm  gnawing  at  my  heart.  T  stated,  that  all  the 
miseries  in  which  my  family  were  then  involved  were 
owing  to  my  base  conduct  towards  Lady  Roxeter; 
whose  character  I  now  saw  in  its  true  light;  and  saw 
it  to  my  shame  and  confusion.  I  stated  aLso,  that  I 
had  always  a  foolish  sort  of  dread  of  being  suppos- 
ed to  be  under  female  influence ;  and,  like  many  other 
men  who  have  the  same  sort  of  jealousy,  I  had  refused 
due  deference  to  a  virtuous  woman;  and  at  the  same 
time  allowed  myself  to  become  the  dupe  of  every  artftil 
and  ambitious  female  who  chose  to  impose  upon  me. 
"  And  now,"  I  added,  "  in  order  to  find  peace, — though 
peace,  I  fear,  is  gone  for  ever^— I  must  be  carried,  if  I 
cannot  walk,  to  Lady  Roxeter's  apartment;  that  I  may 
kneel  to  her ;  that  I  may  implore  her  pardon ;  and  that 
I  may  entreat  her  to  co-operate  with  me  to  save  out 
children— our  lost,  our  ruined  children  !'* 

Groans  and  tears — deep  groans  und  unfeigned  tear»— 
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accompanied  this  confession.  Drr  Simpson  resisted  md 
no  longer,  but  himself  assisted  me  to  the  door  of  Lady 
Roxeter's  dressing-room ;  where,  without  giving  notice, 
I  entered,  and  fell  on  my  knees  before  her. 

She  was  still  very  ill ;  but  the  joy,  the  rapture  with 
which  shS  received  me  cannot  be  described  by  any 
words  I  niight  use.  She  made  me  rise ;  she  made  me 
sit  on  the  sofa  by  her  side  5  and  she  wept  long,  very 
long,  in  silence,  upon  my  bosom  ;  neither  did  I  speak ; 
for  no  language  could  express  our  feelings.  Mr.  Helmly 
was  caUed  to  enjoy  and  participate  in  our  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and,  when  the  first  agitating  feelings  were  over, 
we  found  the  immediate  advantage  of  restored  confi- 
dence. 

Lady  Roxeter  was  not  a  stranger  to  our  horrible  sus- 
picions respecting  poor  Theodore ;  but  it  seems  that  she 
was  by  no  means  so  convinced  of  his  guilt  as  I  was.  It 
was  a  comfort  to  me  that  she  was  not  so ;  yet  I  could  not 
partake  of  her  more  agreeable  views  of  the  subject.  I 
feared,  I  believed  the  worst.  I  did'  not  suppose  my  son 
to  have  been  a  deliberate  murderer;  but  I  feared  that 
he  had,  in  passion,  attempted  his  iH-other's  life — ^a  crime 
which,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  I 
could  not  think  of  without  horror.  Lady  Roxeter  stated 
to  me  her  reasons  for  not  believing  this. — She  had  seen 
Theodore  several  times  since  the  accident;  she  had 
^SS^i  entreated  his  confidence ;  and  he  had  persisted 
in  his  innocence  of  the  black  act;  although  he  owned 
that  he  had  been  tutored  to  hate  his  broliier,  and  even  to 
desire  his  death. 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  I  will  hope,  I  must  hope ;  it  would 
be  death  to  me  to  relinquish  that  hope." 

During  this  conference,  it  was  settled  that  Mr.  Helmly 
should  set  out  immediately  to  bring  Laura  home ;  and  I 
promised  Lady  Roxeter  that  I  never  again  would  endea- 
vour to  press  a  marriage  on  our  daughter. 

These -things  being  arranged,  Dr.  Simpson  interfered, 
and  persuaded  me  to  return  to  my  apartment,  where  I 
enjoyed  a  sweeter  rest  than  I  had  done  for  many,  many 
days ;  and  I  received  this  first  composed  sleep  which  I 
then  enjoyed  as  a  sort  of  earnest  of  the  divine  approbar 
tion.    Not  that  I  had  not  much  misery  to  pa9s  Uurough 
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■till ;  bat  the  Almighty,  in  our  grief,  remembers  mefc^i 

Mr.  Helmly  departea  that  evening,  and  travelled  m 
night  We  concealed  his  journey,  in  order  that  Lauia 
might  be  safe  with  us  before  Lord  Seaforth  should  sus* 
pect  what  we  were  about 

The  next  day,  Lady  Roxeter  was  well  enough  to  be 
carried  down  to  the  hbrary ;  and  I  was  told  by  those 
who  saw  it,  that  the  meeting  with  the  stepmother  and 
the  son  was  truly  aflfiscting.  They  both  wept :  but  Lord 
Bellamy  sobbed  aloud  like  an  infant ;  and  the  attendants 
would  have  separated  them ;  but  Lady  Roxeter  insisted 
upon  being  left  alone  with  her  son.  '*  I  know,"  she  said 
to  the  physician,  ^^  that  he  has  something  on  his  mind ; 
it  will  ease  us  both  to  have  a  private  conversation. 
While  thb  thorn  remains  in  the  heart,  we  shall  never  re- 
cover our  health ;  I  beseech  you,  give  way  to  my  earnest 
entreaty." 

It  was  complied  with,  and  Lady  Roxeter  was  left 
with  her  son.  The  conversation  which  then  ensued 
was  of  the  most  interesting  nature.  Lady  Roxeter  im- 
mediately came  to  the  point ;  and,  having  stated  to  her 
son  that  she  thoroughly  understood  his  motives  for 
seeming  to  forget  all  that  happened  during  the  day  of 
the  dr^ful  accident,  added,  "  Do  not  thmk,  my  dear 
son,  that  by  this  means  you  screen  your  brother  from 
suspicion ;  his  character  is  blasted  by  your  silence ;  the 
worst  suspicions,  even  of  his  dearest  friends,  are  con- 
firmed by  it  Unless,  therefore,  you  consider  tliAt  even 
these  dark  apprehensions  are  better  than  certainty,  you 
will  tell  us  at  once  all  that  happened  on  that  miserable 
day." 

Lord  Bellamy  replied,  that  he  really  could  not  recol- 
lect any  thing  that  happened  after  he  parted  witii  bis 
brother  and  Lord  Seaforth  in  the  park. 

^  This  is  equivocation,  Augustus,"  replied  Lady  Rozfr- 
ter ;  "  and  it  will  not  do  with  me :  I  will  know  the  truth. 
If  you  would  not  render  me  distracted,  if  you  love  your 
brother,  if  you  love  me,  tell  me  every  thing.  I  can  bear 
the  worst;  I  am  prepared  for  it  You  are  still  living, 
through  the  mercy  of  God.  Your  brother  cannot  be 
punished  by  law.  His  character,  as  I  before  said,  is 
completely  blasted }  his  situntion  cannot  be  worse  than  tt 
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is.  Fear  not  that  I  should  cease  to  love  my  child.  The 
truth  I  will  know.  But  do  I  not  know  it  already?— 
Theodore  sought  your  life,  and  you  cannot  deny  it." 
And  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  was,  as  she  described  it, 
in  a  sort  of  frenzy ;  tearing  her  hair,  and  calling  for  death 
to  end  her  misery. 

While  she  was  in  this  state,  Theodore  entered  the 
room ;  being  sent  in  by  the  physician.  He  walked  up 
to  her,  and  begged  her  to  be  composed. 

" No, no,"  she  said,  ^' this  is  too  much;  this  suspense 
Is  more  than  I  can  bear,  and  retain  my  reason.  Theo- 
dore, explain  this  dreadful  mystery.  Where  and  how 
did  you  meet  your  brother?  and  what  drove  you  to  the 
horrible  act?  Speak  this  moment,  or  I  renounce  you  for 
ever.'' 

"  I  am  spumed  by  my  father,"  replied  Theodore,  "  I 
am  renounced  by  my  mother,  I  am  suspected  and  held 
in  abhorrence  by  the  whole  world ;  and  all  for  a  crime 
of  which  I  am  as  entirely  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn. 
And  yet  I  have  deserved  all  I  have  met  with ;  because  I 
have  allowed  myself  to  hate  my  brother,  to  envy,  jto  des- 
pise him,  to  grudge  him  his  birthright,  and  his  very  ex- 
istence; nay,  because  I  would  even,  in  passion,  have 
contended  with  him  in  a  duel.  ^  But  I  am  not  a  murder- 
er ;  and  you,  Lord  Bellamy,  can  bear  witness  to  my  in- . 
nocence,  if  you  would  but  speak  the  truth." 

"  Theodore,"  said  Bellamy ;  and  then  interrupted  him- 
self- 

"Gro  on !"  continued  Theodore;  "say  all  that  is  in 
your  mind.  I  care  not  what  you  say ;  I  am  desperate ! 
This  country  shall  not  retain  me  long !  I  will  not  re- 
main, to  be  the  scorn  and  contumely  of  every  honest 
English  heart.  I  have  been  an  unprincipled  young  man ; 
a  rebellious,  undutiful  son  to  the  best  of  mothers ;  un- 
worthy even  of  one  gentle  tear ; — ^but  I  am  not  a  mur- 
derer !  Do  me,  at  least,  the  justice  of  saying  that  it  was 
not  by  me  that  you  were  reduced  to  the  situation  in 
which  you  now  are,  Bellamy ;  and  then  I  bid  you  fare- 
well for  ever." 

"  Theodore!"  repeated  Lord  Bellamy;  and  was  silent 
again. 

"  Let  me  eiitreat  you,  my  dear  Augustus,"  said  Lady 
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Roxeter, « let  toe  entreat  you,  by  the  love  you  bear  me, 
by  all  I  have  ever  done  for  you  in  helpless  infancy,  by  liie 
happy,  happy  hours  we  have  spent  together,  nay,  by  that 
sacred  name  which  I  have  taught  you  to  reverence  from 
babyhood,  to  speak  out  Tell  all  you  know.  You  can- 
not make  me  believe  that  you  do  not  know  who  wa< 
near  yt>u  when  you  were  wounded.  Say,  at  least,  that 
you  knew  not  whence  the  shot  came ;  that  you  heard  no 
voices ;  that  you  believe  it  to  have  been  merely  an  ac- 
cident" 

^  I  do,  I  do  believe  it  to  be  an  accident,  dear,  and  loved, 
and  h<Mioured  mother,"  said  Lord  Bdlamy ;  '^  I  do  b^ 
lieve  it  to  have  been  an  accident:  I  accuse  no  one;  I 
suspect  no  one." 

"  And  you  saw„no  one  near  you  at  the  time  ?  you  had 
no  reason  to  think  that  any  one  was  near  your'  asked 
Lady  Roxeter.  ^  Answer  me  at  once :  I  charge  you,  by 
your  duty  as  a  son ;  was  there  any  one  near  you  at  the 
time  the  accident  happened  ?" 

^^  There  miffht  there  must  have  been,  some  person 
near  me,"  refuied  my  son,  "or  the  accident  cotdd  not 
have  happened :  but  I  repeat,  that  I  have  no  recollection 
of  the  circumstance." 

"  Augustus."  said  Lady  Roxeter,  "  you  will  drive  me 
beside  myself.  Now,  now,  indeed,"  ^e  added,  "  I  ama 
miserable  woman !  My  cluldren,  my  children,  you  wQl 
break  my  heart !  My  Laura  is  gone !  my  sons  are  lost 
to  me !  my  heart  is  broken !"  And  she  fell  on  her  knees 
by  the  bedside,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Theodore  rushed  from  the  room,  being  unable  to  bear 
the  scene  any  longer;  and,  meeting  Dr.  Simpson  in  the 
hall,  entreated  him  to  call  me. 

I  was  dressed,  and  lying  on  my  sofa,  when  the  sum- 
mons arrived  from  my  son :  I  made  what  haste  I  could 
to  obey  it ;  and  found  Theodore  returned  to  the  library, 
awaiting  my  appearance  in  a  sort  of  gloomy  silence^ 
with  his  arms  folded,  and  bis  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground; 
while  Lady  Roxeter,  having  become  more  tranquil,  was 
again  pleading  with  Lord  Bellamy  to  grant  her  the  con- 
fidence she  required.  Lord  Bellamy,  in  the  mean  time, 
appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  violent  agitation. 

Dr.  Simpson  i<^owed  me  into  the  room,  to  beg  us  to 
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defer  the  explanation,  which  he  judged  was  going,  for- 
ward, till  our  minds  were  more  composed. ' 

"  iHiey  never  can  be  composed,  Sir,"  said  Lady  Roxe- 
ter,  "till  this  heavy  weight  is  removed  from  our  hearts." 

"  True,"  replied  the  physician ;  "  but  you  are  none  of 
you  fit  for  shocks  like  these." 

Dr.  Simpson  was  an  old  man,  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  was-a  tried  friend  of  the  family. 

**  It  seems,"  said  he,  "  that  neither  you,  my  Lord,  nor 
you,  Lady  Roxeter,  are  sufficiently  calm  to  try  this  mat- 
ter fairly.  There  is  some  misunderstanding,  some  mis- 
take in  this  dreadful  business,  I  am  convinced.  I  have 
been  a  close  observer  since  I  have  been  in  attendance 
here,  and  my  opinion  respecting  the  a£^ir  does  not  co- 
incide with  that  of  others.  Might  I  be  permitted  to  state 
h  in  the  present  company  ?" 

We  earnestly  entreated  him  so  to  do ;  and  he  beggcl 
Ih^t  Thomas  JefFeries  might  be  called.  Theodore  ran 
with  alacrity  to  find  him:  he  was  at  hand;  and  Dr. 
Simpson  then  directed  that  every  one  should  be  ordered 
out  of  the  hall,  and  the  library-door  locked. 

"  I  am  in  spirits,"  said  the  good  old  gentleman :  "  we 
are  now  in  the  way  of  getting  at  the  truth  without  call- 
ing counsd.  We  have  hitherto  been  all  too  warm,  and  too 
ill,  and  too  much  agitated ;  and,  moreover,  too  anxious  to 
keep  our  private  opinions  to  ourselves,  to  be  in  the  way 
of  finding  out  the  truth.  In  cases  of  this  kind^  inquiry 
generally  tends  to  restore  peace.  I  cannot  believe  that 
Mr.  Westfield  is  guilty  of  deliberate  villany ;  though  I 
know  that  you  all  suspect  him.  Do  not  speak,  Sir ;  you 
may  trust  in  me ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  matter  should  be  searched  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
only  where  we  fear  to  bring  conviction  and  shame  upon 
a  dear  friend  that  we  can  desire  to  prevaricate.  And, 
now,  Lord  Bellamy,  I  begin  with  you ;  and,  having  felt 
the  pulse  of  your  mind,  and  observed  all  your  symptoms, 
t  venture  to  pronounce,  that  you  do  not  choose  to  speak 
what  you  know,  for  fear  of  implicating  your  brother  and 
Increasing  your  mother's  misery.  Is  it  not  so,  my 
Lord?" 

Lord  Bellamy  made  no  answer. 

«  Well,  well,"  said  Dr.  Simpson ;  "  very  wellj  all  con- 


mrtent    And  now,  t*homas,  state  to  ns  the  precise  spot 
in  which  you  found  Lord  Bellamy." 

Thomas  Jeflferies  explained  this  matter  very  clearly.-^ 
There  is  in  the  park  a  small  point  of.  land  bulging  out 
like  a  promontory  over  the  valley;  three  sides  of  which 
are  encompassed  by  the  woods,  the  fourth  side  being 
skirted  by  low  bushes,  through  which  is  a  little  foo^ 

Skth  from  a  hamlet  at  the  further  end  of  the  ptrk  to  the 
all ;  the  ground  near  the  path  being  in  some  places  so 
sunk  as  to  form  a  sort  of  ditch  between  the  path  and  the 
smooth  level  grass  on  the  summit  of  the  kiioU. 

'^  It  seems  that  my  young  ^Lord  was  walking  on  this 
path  when  he  receiv»l  the  shot,''  said  Thotnas,  "and 
that  he  fell  inmiediately  into  the  ditch ;  for  we  found 
him  l^ing  with  his  head  in  a  very  awkward  posture^ 
and  his  arm  bent  under  him." 

.    ''Can  you  point  out  the  precise  spot,  Jefferies?"  said 
Dr.  Simpson. 

^  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Thomas, ''  I  know  it  from  this  cir* 
dumstance — there  was  a  mountain-ash  just  above." 

"  A*mountain-ash?"  said  Theodore;  ''I  have  a  con- 
fused idea ." 

Dr.  Simpson  interrupted  him.  ''If  yon  please,  Mr. 
Westfield,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
keep  your  confused  ideas  to  yourself  for  Uie  present :  I 
donH  doubt  but  that  we  shsdl  set  all  your  ideas  in  their 
right  places  very  soon.  Do  you  remember  the  chesnut 
tree,  Ix)rd  Bellamy?" 

"  I  do.  Sir,"  replied  my  eldest  son. 

"  Was  that  chesnut  tree  far  from  the  place  where  you 
parted  from  your  brother  and  Lord  Seaforth  ?"  asked 
Dr.  Simpson. 

"It  was,  Sir^"  answered  Lord  Bellamy;  "at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  mile." 

"And  permit  me  to  ask  you,  what  was  your  motive 
for  walking  forward  in  that  direction,  and  up  a  very 
steep  path,  as  I  recollect?  You  are  not  accustomed,! 
think,  to  choose  these  difficult  ways." 

Lord  Bellamy  coloured,  and  replied, '.'  Really,  Sir,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  had  any  particular  reason  for  so  do- 
ing." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Dr.  Simpspn  smilmg.    "  Then  I 
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am  to  understand,  that  you  had  no  reason  for  climbing  a 
very  steep  rough  ascent  7  I  know  the  place  well.  But 
It  seems  that  you  did  climb  up  in  this  direction ;  and 
that  you  remember  the  mountain-ash.  Perhaps  you 
stopped  to  rest  under  the  tree?" 

**'  Perhaps  I  might,"  said  Lord  Bellamy,  impatiently.^ 

Lady  Roxeter  was  going  to  speak,  but  Dr.  Simpson 
entreated  her  not  to  interfere. 

^  And  now,"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  addressing  Theodore, 
and  looking  him  very  steadily  in  the  face,  "do  you,  Mr. 
Westfield,  wish  me  to  proceed,  or  shall  we  leave  the  mat- 
.  ter  where  it  now  is  ?" 

"  Go  on,  go  on,  if  you  honour  and  love  our  family, 
^,"  replied  Theodore;  "ask  me  any  question  you  wish; 
ana,  if  you  please,  let  an  oath  be  administered  to  me :  I 
am  ready  to  tell  aU  I  know." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Dr.  Simpson :  "  then  please  to  in- 
form me,  why  did  you  part  from  your  brother  in  the 
park,  and  walk  away  with  Lord  Seaforth?" 

^'  Because  I  was  a  fool  and  a  madman.  I  had  promis- 
ed Seafortb  to  give  him  my  interest  with  my  sister,  and 
I  was  angry  with  my  brother  for  opposing  me." 

**You  supposed  then,"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  "that  your 
Bister  was  attached  to  Lord  Seaforth,  and  that  her  hap- 
piness depended  on  the  marriage?" 

Theodore  blushed  as  he  answered,  "No,  Sir,  J  had  no 
such  thought." 

"Then  we  are  to  believe  that  your  warmth  in  this 
cause  was  owing  to  your  affection  for  Lord  Seaforth,  are 
we  not,  Mr.  Westfield  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

Theodore  hesitated ;  but  Dr.  Simpson  silently  awaited 
his  answer,  which  came  after  a  few  seconds,  and  w&s  a 
negative. 

"Then  I  am  to  suppose,"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  "  that  as 
your  brother,  to  whom  long  walks  are  a  great  inconve- 
nience, undertook  to  climb  one  of  the  steepest  crags  m 
the  park  without  a  motive,  in  like  manner  you  quarrel- 
led with  this  same  brother,  and  sought  to  make  your  sis- 
ter unhappy  also,  without  a  motive  ?" 

"  I  had  a  motive  for  desiring  my  sister's  marriage,^' 
replied  Theodore,  reddening  violently,  'and  then  turning 
yery  pie  ^  "  I  pwe  Seaforth  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
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my  debt  was  to  be  cancelled  as  soon  as  the  marriage 
took  place." 

Here  was  a  new  light  shed  on  the  subject  I  bit  my 
lips — ^I  trembled  from  head  to  foot;  and  we  thought 
Lady  Roxeter  would  have  fainted.  There  was  a  dead 
silence  in  the  room  for  more  than  a  minute ;  at  length 
I>r.  Simpson  spoke. 

"  You  have  done  well,  Mr.  Westfi^d,"  he  said,  "  in 
speaking  the  truth  so  far.  ^  Where  a  wound  has  long 
rankled,  it  must  be  probed  to  the  very  bottom  before  the 
healing  ointment  can  be  administer^ed.^  You  have  griev- 
ed us  all,  young  man:  you  have  brought  your  noble 
parents  to  death's  door ;  but  all,  I  am  convinced,  will  be 
well  finally.''  And  he  turned  to  Lady  Roxeter,  and  said. 
<'  Dear  lady,  be  comforted ;  your  prayers  have  reached 
unto  heaven :  they  will  be  accepted  through  Him  in 
whom  you  have  trusted ;  and  your  husband  and  chil- 
dren wiU  yet  be  blessed."  The  g:ood  old  gentleman 
then  wiped  his  eyes,  and  went  on  with  his  examination. 

But,  before  I  proceed  with  the  narration,  I  must  pause 
to  make  one  remark,  which  is  this, — that  I  have  often 
considered  that  there  is  not  a  greater  benefactor  to  so- 
ciety, nor  one  who  has  larger  means  of  usefulness,  than 
a  pious,  skilful,  and  intelligent  physician.  Such  an  one 
is  admitted  into  families  in  the  hours  of  sickness  and  ^ 
affliction,  when  the  hearts  of  men  are  susceptible  and  ' 
humble,  and  prepared  for  the  admission  of  such  counsel 
as  may  administer  to  the  comfort  of  the  soul  in  tiiis  life 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come. — ^But  to  proceed  with  our 
trial. 

'U  am  to  understand  by  your  late  confession,  Mr. 
Westfield,"  said  Dr.  Simpson,  as  he  proceeded  to  ques^ 
tion  Theodore,  "  that  you  felt  yourself  to  be  in  a  certain 
degree  under  the  power  of  Lord  Seaforth,  and,  therefore, 
followed  as  he  led. ,  J  understand  that  he  is  not  attached 
by  any  means  to  Lord  Bellamy.  I  can  perceive,  also, 
that  he  would  be  displeased  at  the  opposition  made  by 
him  to  his  marriage.  This  is  all  natural ;  but  I  wish  to 
know  whether  you  can  recollect  what  passed  between 
him  and  yourself  when  you  parted  from  your  brother.? 

"  I  have  a  very  indistmct  recollection  of  what  hap- 
pened then,"  replied  Theodore^  "  for  I  was  in^amed  wiUi 
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passion :  but  I  remember  suggMlng  to  him,  that  as 
veral  members  of  the  family  were  much  opposed  to  the 
marriage,  it,  perhaps,  might  b^  as  well  to  think  no  more 
of  it" 

^  And  what  happened  then  ?"  asked  Dr.  Simpson. 

''.We  had  high  words.  I  don't  remember  what  either 
of  us  said ;  but  we  became  more  calm  after  a  time." 

''And  in  what  direction  did  you  walk?"  said  Dr. 
Simpson. 

"  We  walked  over  the  knoll,"  replied  Theodore. 

Even  Dr.  Simpson  started  at  this  answer ;  and  we,  the 
unhappy  parents  of  the  young  man,  were  reeuly  to  ex- 
pire. Thomas  Jefferies  looked  sternly ;  and  Lord  Bella- 
my hid  his  face  in  his  pillow.  / 

"  You  walked  over  ihe  knoll  j  and  what  did  you  do 
there?"  said  Dr.  Simpson:  "did  you  go  straight  for^ 
ward  ?" 

"  We  did  not,"  replied  Theodore,  who  became  inore 
agitated  as  he  proceeded. 

Dr.  Simpson  was  going  to  speak  again,-when  I  inter- 
rupted him.  "  We  have  had  enough,"  I  said ;  "  I  can 
hear  no  more.  Theodore,  my  best  advice  to  you  is,  t6 
leave  this  country.  Your  wants  shall  be  amply  supplied. 
Money  you  shall  have,  if  that  can  make  you  happy :  but 
let  me  never  see  your  face,  or  hear  your  name  again.  I 
knew  it,  I  knew  it,"  I  added,  turning  wildly  to  Dr.  Simp- 
son ;  "  I  knew  how  it  would  turn  out ;"  and,  a  sudden 
frenzy  taking  place  of  the  natural  calmness  with  which 
I  had  commenced  my  speech,  I  was  only  prevented,  by 
Dr.  Simpson  and  Thomas  Jefferies,  from  falUng  furiously 
on  my  son  and  felling  him  to  my  feet 

Theodore  had  shrunk  to  the  furthest  end  of  the  room  > 
where,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  he  begged  for  a  lit- 
tle delay  of  his  sentence. 

"  I  am  myself  puzzled  and  confounded,"  he  said ;  "  but 
that  I  had  any  intention  to  miu'der  my  brother,  I  deny 
most  solemnly.  The  events  of  that  awful  day  seem  to 
me  as  a  confused  and  fearful  dream.  And  yet,  I  thmk, 
were  I  more  cool,  less  agitated,  less  miserable ;  did  I  but 
see  my  parents  more  composed ;  I  might  be  able  to  un- 
ravel this  clue— this  dreadful  cine."  And  then,  address- 
ing Dr.  Simpson^  he  entreated  him  to  go  on  with  his 
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qnestioiuk  ■*  Let  me  be  heard,  at  least^let  me  be  heard,'* 
'  he  said,  ''And  O,  my  dear  brother,"  he  added,  ''if  yoU 
haye  any  love,  any  pity  for  me,  tell  us  all  "you  know* 
And  now  I  do  recollect  another  circumstance ;  I  remem- 
ber it  well ;  I  did  let  off  my  piece  upon  the  knoll,  and  I 
directed  my  aim  towards  a  high  tree  which  intercepted 
the  view  of  the  valley." 

"  Ay,"  said  Thomas  Jeflferies,  "  the  mountain-a^.'^ 

"Peace!"  said  Ihr.  Simpson,  who  again  addressed 
llieodore.  "  Bo  you  recollect,  Mr.  Westfield,  wherefors 
you  directed  your  piece  towards  the  high  tree?" 

"  Because  we  had  sprung  a  bird,"  replied  Theodore^ 
"  who  flew  directly  across  the  lawn  to  that  tree." 

"  And  you  saw  the  bird  T^  said  Dr.  Simpson. 

"  Yes,  over  my  head,  I  am  sure  I  did,"  replied  the 
young  man. 

"  But  in  the  tree  ?"  asked  the  doctor* 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  fired  in  that  di^ 
rection." 

"Were  you  mad,  or  were  you  intoxicated,  youn^ 
man  ?"  I  Gxd&lmed 

"Not  mad,  Sur,"  said  Lord  Bellamy,  "but  intoxicated. 
He  was  intoxicated  that  morning." 

We  all  turned  to  Lord  Bellamy ;  and  Dr.  Simpson  said, 
"  Come,  Sir,  now  is  your  turn  to  speak.  You  can  do  no 
harm  now  by  any  thing  you  can  say :  your  silence  can' 
not  serve  youf  brother  any  longer.  ^  It  is  very  plain  that 
it  was  by  his  hand  that  you  were  wounded,  and  the 
story,  at  best,  is  an  awkward  one,  as  you  are  his  elder 
brother.  But  I  will  do  Mr.  Westfield  the  justice  to  be^ 
lieve  that  he  had  no  intention  to  injure  you  when  he 
thus  scattered  death  in  the  bushes.  <  You  had  certainly 
been  a  dead  man,  had  he  aimed  his  piece  an  inch  high- 
er ;  but  this  is  nothing  now  to  the  purpose :  the  ques- 
tion  is — ^to  prove,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  love  the 
family,  whether  Mr.  Westfield  did  or  did  not  intend  to 
injure  you.  He  says  that  he  did  not.>«.  I  believe  him; 
and  all  here  would  wish  to  believe  him  also ;  but  beliei^ 
even  in  common  matters,  is  not  in  a  man's  own  power." 

"Sir,"  replied  Lord  Bellamy,  ."I  am  now  convinced 
that  my  silence  can  be  of  no  avail ;  I  am  willing,  there- 
fore, to  answer  every  question  you  choose  to  put  to  me. 
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t  should  not  have  heen  silent  so  long,  could  I  haro 
inade  ttp  my  mind  to  what  would  have  been  best  for 
tny  brotiien  And  this  is  certain,  that  had  I  been  con* 
tinced  that  he  really  meant  to  injure  me,  nothing  ^ould 
ever  have  forced  me  to  have  said  that  he  was  standing 
near  me  when  I  received  the  shot* ,  But  proc^d,  Sir, 
and  put  your  questions;  I  am  ready  to  answer  them." 

"What  was  your  motive,  Lord  Bellamy,"  said  Dr* 
Simpson,  "for  climbing  the  steep  path  in  the  park, 
when  you  had  parted  from  your  brother  and  Lord  Sea- 
forth  ?" 

"  I  wished  to  keep  my  brother  in  sight,"  answered  my 
eldest  son.  "  I  heard  him  very  boisterous  with  my  cou- 
sin; and  I  feared  the  consequences,  knowing  that  ha 
was  not  himself*" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  not  himself;"  said  Dr.  Stoip* 
son. 

"  That  he  had  drunk  much,  and  was  mtoxicaled,"  said 
Lord  Bellamy. 

"What!  at  that  hour  of  the  morning?"  a£dced  Dr. 
Simpson. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Sir,"  replied  Theodore,  blushing 
violently,  "  that  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing in  a  morning:  it  was  a  habit  I  acquired  at  the  uni- 
versity in  Germany ;  we  all  did  it  there ;  and  it  has  in* 
crea^d  upon  me  of  late." 

"  As  all  bad  habits  do,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Did  yoa 
know  this  to  be  a  fact,  Lord  Bellamy?" 

"  I  did.  Sir,"  replied  my  eldest  son. 

"Favour  me,  Mr.  Westfield^by  mforming  rae  what 
liquor  you  have  been  accustomed  to  take  in  this  way," 
said  Dr.  Simpson. 

"  Brandy-and-water,  Sir,"  replied  Theodore,  with  a 
downcast  look ;  "  and  sometimes  neat  brandy." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Dr.  Simpson ;  "  then  I  no  longer  won* 
der  that  your  own  brains  were  affected,  and  that  you  al- 
most succeeded  in  scattering  those  of  your  brother,  on 
the  eventful  day  of  which  we  are  sqpeaking.  However, 
upon  the  whole,  I  would  rather  hear  of  this  brandy-bu* 
siness  than  something  worse." 

I  then  recollected  that  I  had  observed  something  ex- 
traordinary in  Theodore's  manner  when  I  had  met  him 
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in  the  shrubbery ;  but  he  certamly  then  was  by  no 
means  what  I  should  have  called  intoxicated.  I  there- 
fore asked  Lord  Bellamy  if  he  could  give  any  account 
of  his  brother  having  become  more  inebriated  after  1 
had  parted  from  him. , 

"Yes,  Sir,"  replied  my  eldest  son;  "after  we  had 
parted  from  yoh,  my  brother  went  into  the  house  and 
called  for  brandy-and- water, .  and  Morris  expostulated 
with  him :  on  which,  from  a  sort  of  bravado,  he  took 
more  than  he  probably  would  have  done,  f  Me  was  quite 
intoxicated  when  he  came  out  into  the  air  again." 

"  This  is  all  true,  Sir,"  said  Theodore,  addressing  me ; 
"  I  bdieve  it  all  perfectly  true ;  but  I  was  not  sensible  of 
it  at  the  time." 

"  And  so,  knowing  that  your  brother  was  not  himself 
when  you  parted  from  him  in  the  park,"  said  Dr.  Simp- 
son, "  you  followed  in  the  same  direction  which  he  had 
taken,  Lord  Bellamy,  and,  when  the  young  gentlemen 
were  on  the  knoll,  you  were  in  the  path  bdow  ?  Did 
they  see  you?" 

"I  thought  they  did,"  said  Lord  Bellamy;  "they 
looked  towards  me  several  times;  but  I  was  often  hid 
from  them  by  the  bushes." 

"  Did  they  cross  directly  over  the  knoll  7"  asked  Dr. 
Simpson ;  "  or  did  they  pass  on  immediately  ?" 

"  They  loitered  some  time  on  the  knoll,"  replied  Lord 
Bellamy ;  **  during  which  time  I  leaned  my  back  against 
the  mountain-ash  to  rest  myself.,  I  had  almost  resolved 
to  speak  to  them,  not  wishing  to  seem  a  spy  upon  their 
actions.  They  both  had  fowling  pieces ;  and  Lord  Sea- 
forth  fired  at  a  bird  which  sprang  from  the  woods  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  place  where  I  stood." 

"  You  acted  very  imprudently,  Lord  Bellamy,"  said 
Dr.  Simpson,  "  in  thus  creeping  about  the  woods  near  to 
two  young  sportsmen,  one  of  whom  you  knew  to  be  in- 
toxicated." 

«I  did,  Sir,"  replied  Lord  BeUamy ;  "I  know  that  I 
did  very  wrong ;  but  I  was  so  much  below  them,  that  I 
hardly  conceived  that  I  could  be  hurt  by  them.  But  I 
am  no  sportsman  myself;  I  never  entered  into  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  was  not  so  much  aware  of  my  imprudence  as 
another  person  might  have  been." 
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"Well,  you  stood  under  the  tree,  and  saw  Lord  Qea- 
forth  fire :  what  happened  next  ?" 

"  I  heard  Lord  Seaforth  say,  '  We  have  had  enough 
for  one  day;  let  us  go  to  the  inn;  I  begin  to  feel  hun- 
gry ;'  and  the  next  minute  a  bird  flew  over  the  woods 
towards  the  mountain-ash :  At  the  same  instant,  I  saw 
Theodore's  piece  levelled  in  the  direction  where  I  stood. 
Lord  Seaforth  was  behind  him ;  and  I  heard  him  say, 
*  Lower !  lower !'  and  the  next  moment  I  feU ;  and  knew 
no  more  till  I  found  myself  in  this  room,  and  awoke  to 
the  horrible  conviction  that  my  brother  had  sought  my 
life." 

Dr.  Simpson  then  turned  to  Theodore,  but  did  not 
speak. 

"  I  have  little  to  say.  Dr.  Simpson,"  said  the  youpg 
man.  "  I  remember  Seaforth  pointing  out  the  bird  to 
me  which  flew  over  the  knoU ;  I  also  remember  him  say- 
ing that  the  bird  had  settled  in  the  tree ;  and  this  also 
I  recoUect,  that  he  gave  my  piece  a  sort  of  jerk  just  as  it 
was  going  oflj  by  which  the  direction  of  the  shot  was 
considerably  lowered ;  and  that  he  said  something  about 
its  being  an  accident ;  and  that  he  then  hurried  me  im- 
mediately ofi*  to  the  inn,  saying  that  he  had  seen  the 
bird  fly  off  unhurt :  but  I  can  recollect  no  more ;  and, 
indeed,  I  hardly  know  whether  what  I  have  now  stat- 
ed is  correct.  And  now,"  he  added,  "  my  dear  father 
and  mother,  I  have  told  all  I  have  to  tell.  If  my  story 
does  not  bear  the  impress  of  truth,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  plead  on  my  behalf;  I  must  throw  myself  on  your 
pity ;  and  will  bear  what  I  have  so  richly  deserved  by 
my  former  bad  conduct ;  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  eii 
my  friends." 

"  O  my  brother !  my  Theodore !"  exclauned  Lord  Bel- 
lamy, extending  his  arms  towards  him,  '<  let  me  at  least 
prove  to  you  that  I  believe  you  innocent.  Let  us  here 
at  this  moment  commence  a  friendship  never  to  be  in- 
terrupted ;  let  who  will  doubt,  I  am  now  convinced  that 
you  never  designed  to  hurt  me." 

The  two  brothers  then  met  in  a  warm  and  cordial  em- 
brace. 

The  conviction  of  Theodore's  innocence  seemed  at  that 
moment  to  rush  to  every  heart  i  while  Dr.  Simpten  kept 
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rubbing  his  hands,  and  saying,  ^  I  Vnew  that  the  world 
had  not  got  hold  of  the  right  villain,  or,  I  should  say,  of 
any  villain  at  all ;  I  knew  that  my  brave  boy  here  was 
no  murderer ;  though  I  hardly  knew  how  to  set  about 
unravelling  the  mystery.  He  has  been  the  cat's  paw  of 
one  of  the  most  artful  men  that  ever  breathed.  Think 
you,  my  Lord,  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  have  been  for 
Lord  Seaforth  to  have  married  the  sister,  and  got  one 
brother  hanged  for  murdering  the  other :  or,  even  sup- 
pose that  murder  could  not  have  been  proved  against 
Mr.  Westfield,  yet  there  would  have  been  a  pretty  wind- 
fall to  Lady  Laura  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  her  elder 
brother — the  whole,  instead  of  a  part,,  of  her  mother's 
property.  Mark  you  not  now.  Lord  Roxeter,  the  dark 
spirit  which  has  woven  this  web,  in  which  you  were  all 
well  nigh  entangled  ?  But  see  you  not,  Sir.  Westfield, 
the  horrors  of  intoxication  ?  Had  you  not  been  infatuate 
by  brandy,  you  surely  could  not  have  been  persuaded  to 
have  scattered  death  with  such  a  random  stroke.  Had 
the  aim  he&i  a  few  inches  higher,  yomr  brother  would 
have  been  axorpse.  The  sm^est  shot  on  the  temple, 
or  in  the  brain,  would  have  done  the  work  past  all  re- 
covay.  But  we  must  see  the  foul  fiend  dislodged.  My 
Lord,  you  will  surely  not  delay  the  act  of  ejecting  Lora 
Seaforth  from  his  quarters  at  Hartlands?  But  stop !"  he 
added ;  ^^  we  must  see  Lady  Laura  safe  first." 

Thus  the  good  old  gentleman  went  on ;  while  we,  the 
more  interested  persons,  could  only  weep  and  embrace 
each  other :  and  surely,  at  that  ^time,  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  as  has  not  often  taken  place  on  earth. 

A  lew  hours  added  pur  sweet  Laura  and  Mr.  Helmly 
to  our  party;  and  then^ indeed,  it  was  complete;  and 
our  happiness  was  scarcely  augmented  by  hearing  that 
Lord  Seaforth  was  gone  off  to  town  in  a  chariot-and- 
four. 

We  ate  no  dinner  that  day;  but,  in  the  evening,  we 
all  met  again  in  the  library,  to  partake  of  the  refreshing 
infusion  of  the  oriental  herb.  And  there,  extended  on 
a  couch  by  the  side  of  Lord  Bellamy's  bed,  Mr.  Helmly 
and  my  family  being  present,  I  once  again  implored  tlie 
pardon  of  Lady  Roxeter  for  ^1  my  past  offences  against 
her.    I  thanked  her,  in  word^  as  expressive  as  I  coidd 
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select,  for  her  long  and  patient  endurance  of  my  ill  treat- 
ment. I  confessed,  even  in  the  presence  of  my  son,  the 
error  into  which  I  had  fallen  in  allowing  other  confidants 
to  interpose  between  me  and  my  wife.  I  was  not  so 
much  misled,  I  observed,  by  strangers  of  the  other  sex, 
as  I  was  by  a  female  in  whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
place  my  entire  confidence.  All  my  misery  began 
through  listening  to  my  sister,  and  being  guided  by  her ; 
in  consulting  her  respecting  things  that  ought  to  have 
been  only  agitated  between  me  and  my  wBe.  "  I  was 
always  jealous,  from  a  boy,  as  well  as  I  can  remember," 
I  added,  addressing  my  sons,  "  of  female  influence — of 
what  I  vulgarly  called  petticoat  government ;  and,  by 
reason  of  this  jealousy,  I  habitually  resisted  tiie  proper 
influence  of  a  virtuous  wife ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I 
was  blindly  led  by  any  other  woman  who  chose  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  me.  And  this  I  behevcL  to  he 
more  or  less  the  case  with  all  men  who  have  the  same 
kind  of  jealousy  which  I  possessed ;  for  the  same  weak- 
ness which  makes  a  man  resist  the  virtuous  and  pure  in- 
fluence of  good  women,  leaves  him  subject  to  those  who 
are  evil :  and  hence  it  is  often  found,  that '  a  man  who 
has,  throughout  life,  railed  at  the  whole  female  sex,  is, 
in  his  old  age,  governed  by  his  servant-maid.  For  the 
Almighty  has  so  arranged  the  economy  of  his  provi- 
dence as  to  give  most  influence  to  that  portion  of  the 
human  race  which  are  physically  the  weakest ;  and  thus 
there  are  few,  if  any,  men  existing,  who  are  not  more 
or  less  biassed  by  the  females  with  whom  they  associate. 
Hence  the  vast  importance,  my  sons,  of  associating  with 
virtuous  women." 

"And  the  amazing  responsibility,"  added  Lady  Roxe- 
ter,  "  which  hereby  attaches  to  our  sex-  How  much  it 
pleases  us  in  younger  years,  my  Laura,  when  we  ob- 
serve the  effects  of  our  personal  and  acquired  accom- 
plishments on  the  other  sex !  and  when,  in  after-life,  we 
find  similar  effects  produced  by  our  engaging  manners, 
and  the  agreeableness  of  our  conversation !  and  yet  how 
few  of  us  consider  that  this  influence  which  we  possess 
over  the  other  sex  is  a  talent  for  which  we  shall  be  ac- 
countable before'the  tribunal  of  a  just  GJod :  O  may  we 
render  it  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  the  divine 
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rioryP  And  thai  she  made  it  appear,  m  a  maimer 
which  I  thought  most  beautiful,  although  I  did  not  fully 
understand  it ;  how  the  moral  qualities,  and  external  and 
intellectual  attainments^  of  the  female  sex,  are  all  imme- 
diately ranged  on  the  side  of  God  and  truth,  as  soon  at 
the  parties  aie  regenerated  and  united  to  Chrust ;  and  she 
concluded  by  entreating  her  sons,  if  they  hoped  foi 
peace  and  prosperity,  to  unite  themselv^  only  with  sucb 
women  as  feared  and  loved  God. 

"  And,  further,"  I  rejoined,  "  I  would  have  you  consir 
der,  my  sons,  how  wonderfully  the  gentle  influence  of 
your  mother  has,  at  length,  triumphed  over  all  the  ma 
chinations  of  those  who  opposed  her.  I  am  at  this  mo 
ment  as  one  awakened  from  a  long  delirium ;  a  sort  of 
madness,  in  which  I  had  nearly  brought  total  destnic- 
tion  on  my  family.  Had  your  mother  given  way,  had 
she  been  carried  along  with  the  torrent  of  evil  in  which 
I  was  involved,  what  now  would  have  been  my  situation  ? 
You,  my  first-bom,  would,  perhaps,  long  ago  have  been 
committed  to  the  dust ;  my  Laura — I  tremble  to  thii^ 
of  it — would  have  been  the  wife  of  one  who  had  murder^ 
ous  designs  In  his  heart;  vice  would  have  haunted 
every  cottage  on  my  estates ;  and  where  I  now  behold 
order  and  peace,  there  would  have  been  confusion  imd 
ruin.  But  now — now,  owing  to  the  persevering  firm- 
ness of  my  wife, — now  that  my  mind  is  enlightened,— 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  seek  repentance  for  my 
grievous  offend ;  and  to  endeavour,  through  my  future 
life,  to  make  up  for  the  misery  I  have  occasioned." 

I  could  add  no  more;  we  were  all  in  tears ;  it  was  a 
moment  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and,  through  the  divine 
mercy,  it  never  was  forgotten.  Thirty  years  are  passed 
since  that  period — thirty  happy,  thirty  blessed  years. 
Not  one  of  those  who  were  then  together  is  yet  dead, 
except  Mr.  Helmly. 

My  beloved  wife  still  enjoys  good  health.  She  is  the 
neatest  and  most  lovely  old  lady  I  oversaw,  or  ever  shall 
see.  Her  hair,  indeed,  is  quite  gr^ ;  and  she  has  lost 
every  tooth  :  but  her  complexion  is  still  fresh  ;  and  her 
cheerful  piety  forms  the  delight  of  all  her  children  and 
of  her  grandchildren. 

Augustus  and  Theodore  having  long  been  united  in 
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the.strongest  hoaSs  of  holy  friendship.  They  both  mar 
ried  some  five-and-twenty  years  since.  They  were  bless- 
ed in  their  wives  and  in  their  children ;  and  their  union 
was  cemented,  about  twelve  months  since,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Lord  Bellamy's  eldest  son  to  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Westfield.  And  when  my  ffranddaughter 
brought  her  husband  a  son  and  heir,  which  happy  event 
took  place  about  two  months  since,  my  feelings  of  de- 
light, of  joy,  of  gratitude,  of  ecstasy,  were  such,  that  I 
immediately  set  to  work  to  vompile  these  memorials, 
that  others  might  know  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  me. 
Neither  could  I  help  saying  to  Theodore,  when  we  came 
out  of  the  church  after  the  baptism,  "  Do  you  now  wish 
that  you  had  never  had  an  elder  brother,  or  that  he  had 
been  suffered  to  die  in  his  infancy  ?" 

But  O !  what  an  elder  brother,  what  an  elder  son,  has 
4hat  dear  Augustus  been!  how  did  his  character  beam 
forth  when  he  saw  his  father  and  mother  reconciled  and 
united  in  the  bonds  of  affection!  how  gay,  yea,  how 
playful,  he  became !  He  improved  too,  in  his  person  as 
Xxe  became  more  happy. 

He  had  evidently  the  essential  qualities  of  a  very  hand- 
some man ;  and,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  his  defects  be- 
came less  remarkable,  or  were  less  observed,  and  his 
countenance  was  more  and  more  pleasing.  How  did  he, 
how  does  he  still,  doat  on  his  mother !  He  would  have 
no  wife,  but  one  of  her  choosing,  and  her  adoption  was 
l^ukled  by  true  wisdom ;  fo?  she  prayed  to  be  directed 
in  her  choice.  Lady  Bellamy  is  only  not  equal  to  her 
husband's  mother. 

It  was  long  before  Theodore  was  as  steady  as  his  bro- 
ther 5  but  his  brother's  friendship  was  the  means  of  his 
salvation.  And  here  again  appeared  the  blessed  effects 
of  his  mother's  influence :  for  who  had  formed  the  mind 
of  Lord  Bellamy  but  Lady  Roxeter?  and  thus,  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  her  duty  to  the  son  of  another,  she, 
by  the  divine  favour,  saved  ner  own  child. 

De^r  Mr.  Helmly  lived  to  see  my  sons  married ;  and 
died,  blessing  Lady  Roxeter ;  whose  happy  illustration 
of  Christian  principles  had  been  the  means,  through  the 
divine  mercy,  of  awakening  him  from  his  deadly  dream 
of  infidelity. 
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My  lovely  Laura,  whom  I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
mention,  married  a  very  pleasing  young  gentleman,  the 
ion  and  heir  of  a  baronet,  to  whom  I  presented  Mr 
Helmly's  living.  She  is  still  the  happiest  of  wive8,~and 
has  a  lovely  famoily. 

Thus  are  we  blessed  in  every  branch ;  and  to  what, 
under  Heaven,  do  we  owe  all  these  mercies,  but  to  the 
influence  of  a  virtuous  woman  ?  on  which,  as  it  ever  will 
be  found,  the  divine  blessing  eminently  rested:  while 
our  fields  have  been  made  to  flourish,  and  our  valleys  to 
stand  thick  with  com. 

Of  my  poor  sister  and  her  son,  I  will  say  nothing, 
having  little  that  is  pleasant  to  relate  respecting  them. 
And  of  old  Thomas  Jefferies,  I  can  only  add,  tl^at  he 
waited  at  Lord  Bellamy's  wedding,  and  that  I  closed  his 
eyes  not  long  afterwards.    He  died  in  peace. 

But,  before  I  conclude  my  history.  I  must  add  a  few 
observations  on  myself,  lest  I  shoula  be  the  means  of 
leading  my  reader  into  error.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  every  thing  went  smoothly  with  me,  after  the  time 
of  those  very  dreadful  events  in  my  family,  which  so 
suddenly  awakened  me  to  a  sense  of  my  misconduct 
The  truth  ought  to  be  told. 

I  was  scarcely  recovered  from  the  illness  I  had  at  that 
time,  when  I  began  to  feel  the  force  of  old  bad  habit^ 
and  was  actually  deliberating  on  a  journey  to  town ;  but 
Theodore  was  taken  ill,  and  we  were  in  apprehei^sion  for 
his  life.  He  was  no  sooner  better  than  I  was  attacked  by 
a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  remained  an  invali4  for  several 
years ;  being,  sometimes  a  little  better,  and  sometimes 
much  worse.  I  suffered  excessively  from  pain ;  and  also 
from  violent  nervous  attacks,  which  made  me  excessive- 
ly peevish.  Moreover  I  was  helpless,  and  very  depend- 
ent on  others,  and  whimsical  too.  I  fancied  that  no  one 
could  do  any  thing  for  me  but  Lady  Roxeter,  or  my 
sons  and  daughter. — And  this  was,  in  the  end,  the  first 
of  blessings  to  me;  because  Providence  thus  afford- 
ed to  Lady  Roxeter  and  my  eldest  son  occasions  with- 
out end  of  leading  me  to  an  increased  knowledge  of 
religion,  and  of  that  wonderful  scheme  of  man's  salva- 
tion, which  infinite  wisdom  conceived,  infinite  love  car- 
ried on,  and  infinite  power  completed. 
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l2f}H|r  did  my  worldly  wisdom  contend  with  diviiie 

ooiry£ption;  and. long  did  my  guilty  conscience  conti- 

^:,tnttitott'emble  ai  the  remembrance  of ,  perfect  holiness 

.<^d  perfect  Justice.    Lo^g  did  I  feel  the  terror  inspired 

■  i  *  '.<^  these  divine  attributes ;.  and  even  years  passed  away 

-     t^^te  I  could  satisfactorily  comprehend  how  mercy  and 

|ni(h  had  met .  together,  and  righteousness  and  peac^ 

hai^^i^M  each  other..    But  at  length  the  Son  was  re- 

.  iir^ed  U)  ine  through  the  medium  of  the  wosid  fuad^^pi- 

'  mi  said,  the  Father,  being  beheld  through  the  Sdii,  ap- 

Beared  no  longer  aa  object  of  terror  to  my  mind.  Then 

I'!o0  tte  clouds  roll  aw£Ly  from  my  benighted-,  niind: 

iwhile.the  angel  of  the  covenant  shone  forth. bnihy  soul 

:^ith  a  briUiancy  and  glory  which  turned  my  night,  inito 

.  ^y^my  hell  into  heaven,  and  my  despair  into  joy. 

:  •'*  I  was  fiky-four  years  of  age  when  this  happy  change 

•.  4epk^b£ee;  and,  smce  that  time,  I  have  been  as  one  tra- 

^dfiiiff  tht<(»jgh  Hie  land  of  In>manuel,  and  keeping  the 

'   Tglories  of  the' Celestial  City  in  view  continually. 


••» 


"'  ■  The  iady  of  the  manor  here  ceased  to  read,  and, 

-.•^\^bsin&her  manuscript,  she  entreated  her  young  people 

.•V|ft^<M^^;m  ftrayer.    And,  as  the  young  ladies  imagin- 

'  .i^Unatuiw  was  to  be  their  last  regular  meeting  at  the 

m^hpr-lTouse,  there  were  few  among  them  who  did  not 

'  ^  4^s^hQss  their  rc^et  by  their  tears. 

'•  '■     •  ^' 
'.  7!lk  Prayer  on  Occasion  of  the  last  Meeting  at  the 

•*■.  •     Manor-House* 

•      ■     .•  .  •  ■ 

•  •      -     •."■    ...■•".'  ■  .  • 

•s:  i  xfJ.Of  HOLY  LORD  GOD  ALMIGHTY,  glorious  and 

'   ij^ykedows  Three  in  One,  hear  the  prayer  of  thine  un- 

ijiEbrtby  servanla.    Hear  my  prayer  for  these  beloved 

yodutg.  persons  now  assembled  in  this  place ;  and,  not 

.  qhly-'fqr  these,  but  for  all  young  females  now  about  to 

e^iter^into  more  public  life^    Msuce  them  the  happy  par- 

ll^enjof  the  bed^^pts  of  the  Christian  dispensation  in  all 

its  extensive  bearings;  that,  being  chosen  before  the 

foundation  of  the  World,  according  to  the  injfinite  love  of 

the  Father,  they  may  be  justified  oy  the  Son^  and  called, 

regenerated,  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  spirit ;  and  that 

ibe^  may  be  ^laUed  so  to  act,  as  to  -prove  blessiiigs  in 
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their  generation ;  imitating  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  Iter, 
of  whom  the  Saviour  said,  ^  She  hath  done  what  she 
could.'  And,  inasmuch  as  Scripture  and  experience 
have  taught  us  that  the  mfluence  of  the  female  over  the 
stronger  sex  is  such  as  tends  either  to  much  evil  or 'jto 
much  good,  grant  that  they  may  be  assisted  so  to  use 
that  influence  as  to  promote  what  is  right  in  thosa  with 
whom  they  arc  connected ;  whether  as  wives,  fri^da^ 
sisters,  daughters,  or  parents.  Restrain  them,  O  Urd, 
within  the  becoming  bounds  of  modesty,  discretion,  and  * 
silence ;  and  cause  than  to  instruct  others,  not  b^.emp- 
ty  words  and  noii^  exfaortattoni^  but  by  the  Mr  and 

Sentle  influence  of  lovdy  deportment  md  consistent  con- 
uct  Grant  that  their  adorning  may  not  he  that  ovi^ 
ward  adorning  of  platting  the  Jtair,  and  of  ideating 
of  frold^  or  cf  putting  on  of  apparel  j  hut  let  it  he  tM 
niSden  man  of  the  hearty  in  that  which  is  not  corrupS-  • 
hle^  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  ^ri\ 
which  is  in  the  sight  cf  trod  of  great  price, 

^  O  Holy  Father,  assist  them  to  be  truly  the  Help-* 
meets  of  tiiose  for  whom  woman  was  created ;  their  do< 
mestic  friends  and  companions  throu^rh  the  l|retf^y  pil- 
grimage of  tiiis  life ;  their  comforters  m  the  houf  «if  «q»  ' 
guish;  the  careful  stewards  of  the  woridly  goods- of 
tiiose  with  whom  they  dwell,  and  the  jealous  guardiiikis 
of  their  honour.    Let  them  share  in  all  the  l^evbleiit . 
acts  of  their  fathers  and  husbands ;  and  be  ready  to  give  . 
up  their  own  pleasures  and  comforts  at  the  ccdl  of  d^; 
and,  having  done  these  things  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  may  they  cheerfully  give  all  the  glory  to  Him 
to  whom  alone  it  is  due ;  to  Him  who  ordained  them  to 
good  works  before  the  earth  was  formed;  who  had 
thoughts  of  love  towards  them  ere  yet  the  breath  of  life 
bad  been  vouchsafed  them;  and  justified  them  by  his 
obedience  and  death;  and  to  Him  who  calls,  regene- 
rates, and  sanctifies  them ;  and  promised  assuredly  to 
bring  them  in  the  end  to  glory  and  honour ;  such  as  ^e 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  entered  into  mo 
heart  of  man  to  conceive." 
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Candusion* 

I  HAVE  now  brought  my  reader  to  the  last  chapter 
of  my  Lady  of  the  Manor.  Years  have  passed  away  smeo 
this  series  was  commenced ;  and  many  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  originally  undertaken  have  passed  from  childhood 
into  youth,  and  become  themselves  heads  of  familieS| 
and  parents.  These  volumes,  too,  commenced  in  scenes 
of  deep  retirement  and  obscurity,  have  passed  into  re* 
mote  regions  of  the  earth ;  and  theic  contents  are  diffiised 
past  recall  among  multitudes  of  immortal  creatures,  wha 
are  all  more  or  less  influenced  by  their  contents. 

If  {hen  these  volumes  have  been  the  channels  of  sacred 
instructions ;  if  the  writer  has  been  assisted  through  this 
series  of  stories  to  convey  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  to  her  readers,  the  end  for  which  she  undertook 
them  is  fulfilled,  and  she  has  had  her  reward.  But  if  they 
have  been  the  mediums  of  error,  she  has  lost  her  aim, 
and  her  object  has  entirely  failed.  Nor  could  she,  in  this 
ca9&  consider  the  highest  meed  of  human  praise  as  the 
smallest  compensation  for  her  trouble,  while  consciouB 
of  having  failed  in  her  higher  and  nobler  aims. 

And  having  said  thus  much,  she  proceeds  to  wind  up 
her  history,  and  to  give  her  last  account  of  the  manor* 
house,  and  of  Uiose  with  whom  it  is  connected* 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  the  Confirmation  that 
the  last  meeting  took  {dace  at  the  manor-house;  and 
many  were  the  tears  shed  when  the  party  broke  up.  The 
lady  of  the  manor  embraced  each  of  the  young  people^ 
and  again  and  again  prayed  for  the  divine  blessing  upon 
them :  but  she  could  not  promise  them  other  meetings 
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and  other  lectures  siich  as  they  had  employed  afofefisie; 
for  she  daily  looked  for  the  return  of  her  sons,  with  their 
tutor  *f  and  she  knew  that  many  engagements  and  duties 
would  be  consequent  on  their  return. 

The  morning  broke  upon  the  village  with  the  songs 
of  birds  and  ringing  of  bells ;  the  smn  shone  clearly ;  and 
all  was  gay  and  gladsome.  Were  not  the  feasts  of  the 
Jews  occasions  of  delight?  and  were  they  not  the  ap- 
pointed  types  of  seasons  of  rejoicing  in  the  latter  days? 
And  wherefore  should  we  not  be  gay,  and  happy  too, 
and  warm  and  open-hearted  to  all  about  us,  on  our  high 
days  of  religious  festivity  ?  And  what  occasion  could  be 
more  delightful  than  that  which  then  offered  itself?  The 
young  people  of  the  yiHage— the  sons  and  daughters  of 
each  family — ^the  blooming  and  beautiful  ones  d  each 
household— were  to  be  taken  within  the  gate  of  the 
King's  court,  to  take  fhdr  oath  of  aBegiance ;  and  the 
minister  of  the  King  was  to  receire  them,  and  accept 
their  tows  in  his  Royal  Master's  name.  And,  tln^ugb 
the  indefatigable  cares  of  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  of 
Mr.  Vernon,  there  was,  by  the  divme  blessing,  sudi  a 
i^irit  of  loyalty  (to  cany  on  our  simileV  diffttsra  among 
the  young  people  who  were  to  assemble  that  day ,^  as  is 
seldom  found  in  so  large  a  society  at  one  time;  and  this 
spirit  of  unanimity,  obeclience,  and  love,  shone  so  bright- 
ly on  their  youthful  countenances,  that  a  sort  of  lustre 
seemed  to  be  reflected  on  the  congregation,  which  every 
one  felt,  though  some  knew  not  how  to  account  for  it 
But,  indeed,  it  will  always  be  found,  that,  where  Ihere  is 
the  true  and  devout  exercise  of  religious  feelings,  there 
is  also  a  peace  and  gladness  of  heart  which  imparts  a 
glory  and  happiness  to  all  who  partake  of  it 
,  When  aB  were  assembled  in  the  church,  the  bishops 
(who  was  one,  indeed,  who  might  be  called  the  eye  and 
the  light  of  his  diocese)  thus  addressed  the  candHiates 
for  confirmation : — 

"  I>o  ye  here  in  the  presence  of  God  and  erf  this  con- 
gregation, renew  the  solemn  promise  and  vow  that  was 
made  in  your  name  at  your  baptism ;  ratifying  and  con- 
firmingthe  same  itiyour  own  persons^  and  acknowledging 
yourselves  bound  to  believe  and  to  do  aE  those  thing!* 
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yotir  godfe^Km  and  godmothers  tbcn  und^took 
Ibr  you  ?" 

To  which  every  one  audibly  aBSwered,  "  I  do." 

The  bftshop  then  added^  "(Hur  help  is  in  the  name  of 
flieLoid." 

^  Afiswer^  Who  made  hearen  aad  earth.* 

"  Bishop.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord* 

*^  Answer,  Henceforth,  world  without  end. 

*^  Bishop*  hotdf  hear  our  prayers. 
AnsiDer.  And  let  our  cry  come  unto  thee." 

The  whole  congregation  then  united  in  prayer,  as  fol* 
lows: 

'^Alniight3r  and  eTer4iTmg  God,  wh&  hast  voucit* 
safed  to  regenerate  these  thy  servants  by  water  and  the 
Holy  GhoiS,  and  hast -given  unto  them  forgiv^eseof  all 
their  sins ;  strength^Ei  them,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lc^'d^. 
with  the  Holy  G^oSft  the  Comf<M:ter,  and  daily  increase 
in  them  thy  manifold  gifts  of  gmce  'y  the  c^irit  oi  wish 
dom  and  understanding ;  the  spirit  of  counsel  weid  ghostly 
strength ;  the  flpirik  of  knowledge  and  true  godfiness  j 
and  fill  th«ny  O  Lovd,  wiUi  the  spirit  of  thy  holy  fear^ 
md  now  and  for  ever.    Amen." 

After  this  prayer,  the  young  people  were  made  to 
^eci  round  the  altar  ^  and  the  bu&op  laid  his  band  on 
eadi,  saying' these  words:  '^I^fend,  O  Lord,  this  thy 
servant  with  thy  heavenly  ^raceV  that  he  may  continue 
thine  for  ever ;  and  daily  mcrease  in  thy  Holy  Spirit 
more  and  more,  until  he  come  unto  thy  everlasting 
kingdom. — Amen." 

This  being  done,  the  bishop  said,  ^  The  Lord  be  with 
you;" 

^Answer.  And  with  thy  spirit" 

Then  f<dlowed  the  LcHrd's  prayer,  with  two  more 
prayers,  and  the  Blearing. 

Alter  the  episcopal  benediction,  the  assembly  broke 
up ;  and  the  young  people,  as  had  been  agreed  upon, 
iralked  up  with  the  lady  of  the  manor  to  Ike  beloved 
manor-house,  where  they  were  to  dine^ 

It  was  after  having  taken  an  early  dinner,  that  the 
lady  of  the  manor  proposed  a  waOt  in  the  shrubbery 
with  the  young  people ;  and  there  they  sat  down  in  a 
beautiAil  root-hoHsc^  which  ecMBmanded  » view  of  the 

IV.  2Z 
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surrbimding  ootmtry.  Before  tiieai  was  the  paric,  wbam 
many  a  deer  with  branching  horns  and  dappled  coat, 
was  feeding,  under  the  shade  of  trees  which  had  flou- 
rished in  (he  same  plaice  beyond  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Across  a  dingle,  where 
was  an  abundant  stream  of  pure  water,  the  fraot  of  the 
manor-house  was  partially  seen ;  and,  more  remotely, 
the  tower  of  the  village  church,  rising  above  the  woods; 
and,  to  add  to  the  delights  of  the  place,  the  air  was  mild, 
and  perfumed  with  the  breath  of  many  flowers^ 

**  Let  us  think,  itf  this  happy  and  peaceful  seene,"  ^d 
the  lady  of  the  manor,  '^  of  what  has  been  done  to-day. — 
You,  my  beloved  ones,  have  solemnly  bound  yourselves 
to  the  service  of  the  one  only  and  true  God ;  and  He  has 
accepted  your  vows,  and  received  yon  into  his  family ;  (for 
surely  I  may  not  question  the  desire  which  you  all  enter- 
tained that  your  service  might  be  rendered  sincere?)  and^ 
in  being  thus  received  into  the  family  of  God,  you  have 
already  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  children.  And 
what  are  these  benefits?  They  are  a  participation  in 
the  nature,  the  happiness,  the  honour,  and  dignity  of  the 

garent  A  good  father  never  receives  any  pleasure,  but 
e  calls  fai8^  children  to  partake  of  it ;  he  ei^yis  bo  ad- 
vantage, of  which  he  does  not  desire  his  children  to  have 
a  share.  If  he  finds  his  children  to  be  unworthy,  he  does 
aU  that  in  hini  lies  to  make  them  otherwise;  he  use^pe- 
proof  and  chastisement,  he  adapts  his  instruction  to  thehr 
capacities^  and  he  comforts  and  sootiies  them  in  their  af- 
fliction. 

*^  If,  then,  my  dear,  young  friends,  we  have  this  day 
received  the  blessing  in  fait^  and  have  been  enabled  sin- 
cerely to  devote  ourselves  this  day  to  our  Grod,  all  will 
surely  be  well  with  us  in  ttie  end  ?  though  we  may,  and 
surely  shall,  have  pur  troubles,  our  chastisemente,  and 
our  corrections,  while  in  the  flesh ;  but  all  will  be  done 
in  love,  and  we  shall  assuredly  find  peace  at  the  last. — 
And  now,"  added  the  lady,  "  may  the  Almi^^ty  bless 
you,  and  give  us  a  happy  meeting  in  the  world  to 
come  1" 

She  could  add  no  more,  for  she  was  affected'  to  tears ; 
hi  which  she  was  joined  by  all  who  were  present ;  and 
haw  long  these  tears  might  have  continued  to  flow  we 
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know  not,  had  not  the  party  been  startled  by  the  sound 
of  approaching  quick  steps.  They  all  looked  eagerly 
in  the  direction  whither  the  sound  seemed  to  come, 
and,  the  next  moment,  two  noble-looking^  yoBtts  ap^ 
peare4,  glowing  with  joy  and  health.  They  'Were  the 
sons  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  and  were  just  arrived 
from  the  Continent  $  having  hurried  from  the  sea-port 
before  their  tutor  and  their  servant,  to  embrace  their 
mother  a  feW  hours  sooner. 

Those  Who  deliffht  in  doing  good  to  the  children  of 
others  will  assuredly  be  blessed  in  their  own ;  (that  is,  if 
they  have  not  neglected  the  nearer  for  the  more  remote 
du^,)  and  the  lady  of  the  manor  was  supremely  blessed ' 
in  her  sons — ^these  young  men  being  all  that  the  most 
afiRsctionate  and  enlightened  parent  could  desire.  The 
young  ladies  would  edl  have  withdrawn  on  the  occasion ; 
but  it  was  not  permitted.  "  You  shall  all  partake  in  my 
joy,  my  belovwi  ones/*  said  the  lady  of  the  manor ;  "  for 
you  were  my  cotnfort  and  delight  in  my  bereaved  state. 
Come  with  us,  therefore,  to  the  house ;  and,  when  my 
dear  sons  are  refreshed,  we  will  aU  join  in  one  chorus  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise.'^ 

Several  years  are  passed  since  the  events  above  related 
took  place ;  but,  from  late  accounts,  I  find  that  the  lady 
of  the  manor  is  still  living,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  her 
children's  children — her  two  sons  havinff  been  married 
some  years  since ;  the  elder,  who  lives  with  her  at  the 
mansion  house,  to  Miss  Emmehne;  and  the  younger,  who 
chose  a  military  life,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  to  Miss 
Sophia,  the  voungest,  though  not  the  least  beloved,  of 
the  pupils  of  the  kdy  of  the  manor. 

The  remainder  of  the  young  party  who  used  to  attend 
the  instructions  of  the  lady  of  the  manor  are  dispensed 
hi  various  directions;  many  being  married,  and  some 
dead;  but  all,  as  I  have  been  assured,  having  given  evi- 
dence that  the  labours  of  their  respected  instructress  have 
been  by  no  means  thrown  away  upon  {hem^ 
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